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Section  I. 

HAVING  treated  in  the  preceding  Titles .  of  cor-  incorporeal 
poreal  property,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  dis-  ^^^^^' 
com  the  nature  oC  incorporeal  hereditaments,  and  the 
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2  comm.  20.  rules  by  which  they  are  governed.  Intfbrporeal  here- 
ditaments consist  of  rigiits  fmd  profits  arising  from^  or 
annexed  to  lands  ;  their  essence  being  merely  in  idea 
and  abstracted  contemplation^  though  their  effects  and 
profits  flnair  frequendy  be  ck^ech  of  our  boffly  senses. 
HtBreditas,  alia  corporalis  est,  alia  mcorporalis;  cor- 

1  init.  9  a.       poralis  est  qua  tangi  potest  ist  icideri ;  incorporalis  qute 

tangi  non  potest,  nee  videri. 

The  principal  kinds  of  incorporeal  hereditaments 
are^  advowsons^  tithes^  commons,  ways,  offices,  digni- 
ties, franchises,  and  rents.  To  these  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone  had  added  two  others,  corrodies  and  annuities, 
which  are  here  omitted. 

Origin  of  ad-        2.  In  the  earhr  a^es  ofCihristimiitv  the  nomination 

11081.17  6.      of  all  ecclesiastical  bonefioes  belonfi:ed  to  the  church. 

119  h 

WatM»ii>Com.  When  the  piety  of  some  lords  induced  them  to  build 
adit  1725. '      churchcs  upou  their  own  estates,  and  to  endow  them 

with  glebe  lands,  or  to  appropriate  the  tithes  of  the 
;  neighbouring  \ssb^M  to  their  siipport,  the  bishops,  from 
a  desire  of  encouraging  such  pious  undertakings,  per- 
mitted those  lords  to  appoint  whatever  clergyman  they 
pleased  to  officiate  in  such  ohnrches,  and  receive  the 
emoluinents  annexed  to  ti^em ;  reserving,  however,  a 
power  to  themselves  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of 
those  who  were  thus  nominated. 

3.  This  practice^  which  was  originally  b  nrere  in- 
.  dulgence^  beci^m^  in  process  of  time  a  right ;  and  all 
those  who  had  either  founded  or  endowed  a  church 
claimed  and  exercised  the  excluaive  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  clerk  to  the   bishop  v«4ienever  the  <>hurch 
'  became  vacant. 
Description  of.      4.  An  advowson  {a)  is,  therefore,  a  right  of  pre- 
iiiuti7&.      sentation  to  a  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.     The 
word  is  derived  from  q^VQcaUo,  which    signifies   in 
clientelam  recipere ;  for  in  former  times  the  person  to 

fc^  The  law  iifftd^owsoM  ie  here  onlj  tmated  of  ju  i!|r  as  lay 
.4iatran&  are  conoemedi 
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i^hom  this  rigfkt  belonged  was  caHed  advotatus  eccleaia, 
because  he  was  bound  to  defend  and  protect^  both  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  the  incumbent  clerks,  from 
q^ression  and  violence.  Hence  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion acquired  the  name  of  advowson,  and  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  this  right  was  called  the  patron  of  the  church. 

5.  Lord  Coke  says,  there  may  be  several  patrons,  idem. 
and  two  several  incumbents,  in  one  church ;  the  one  of 
the  one  moiety,  and  the  other  of  the  other  moiety.  And 
one  part,  as  weU  of  the  church  as  of  the  town,  allotted 
to  the  one,  and  the  other  part  thereof  to  the  other ; 
which  is  called  edioocatid  medietatis  ecclesia. 

0.  The  right  of  presentation,  and  that  of  nomination  Rigbt  of  nomi- 
to  a  church,  are  scnnetimes  confounded  :  but  they  are  Piowd.  529. 

Wats.  90. 

distinct  things.  Presentation  is  the  offering  a  clerk  to 
the  bishop;  nomination  is  the  offering  a  clerk  to 
the  patron.  These  rights  may  exist  in  different  per- 
sons at  the  same  time.  Thus  a  person  seised  of  an 
advowson  may  grant  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  that  whenever 
the  church  becomes  vacant,  he  will  present  to  the 
bishop  such  person  as  A.  or  his  heirs  shall  nominate. 
This  is  a  good  grant,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
right  of  nomination  is  thus  granted  is  to  most  purposes 
considered  as  patron  of  the  church. 

7.   Where  the  legal  estate  in  an  advowson  is  vested 
in  trustees,  they  have  the  right  of  presentation  in  them :  '^^  ^^' 
but  the  right  of  nomination  is  in  the  cestui  que  trust:  -nt.  15.  c.  2. 
So  in  the  case  of  a  mortgagee  of  an  advowson,  the 
mortgagee  has  the  right  of  presentation,  but  the  mort- 
gi^;t>r  has  the  right  of  nomination. 

ft.  The  right  of  presentation,  which  was'  originally  ^*^*J^^"* 
aHowed  to  the  persons  wlio  built  or  endowed  a  church, 
became  by  degrees  annexed  to  the  manor  in  which  it 
was  erected ;  for  the  endowment  was  supposed  to  be 
parcel  of  the  manor,  and  held  of  it ;  therefore  it  was 
natittal  tfasrt  the  right  of  presentation  should  pass  with 
the  manors,  from  whence  the  advowson  was  said  to  h6 
appendant  to  the  manor^  being  so  closely  annexed  to 

B  2 
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it^  that  it  passed  as  incident  thereto^  by  a  grant  of  the 

manor. 
Wats.  66.  9.  Where  i\n  advowson  has  at  all  times  whereof  the 

memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary  passed  with  the. 

manor^  by  the  words  cum  pertinentits^  it  is  to  be  taken 
1  lost.  122  a.    as  an  advowson  appendant.     But  thou£:h  an  advowson 

2Vm.  Ab.5M.    .  .,  ^     ,  J       *    *  ^    •       *      *u    V   • 

IS  said  to  be  appendant  to  a  manor ;  yet  m  truth  it  is 
appendant  to  the  demesnes  of  a  manor^  which  are  of 
perpetual  subsistence^  and  not  to  the  rents  and  services^ 
which  are  subject  to  extinguishment  and  destruction  :. 

Dissert,  ch.  3.   f|.Qj^  which  it  secms  to  follow  that  an  adyowson  may  be 

appendant  as  well  to  a  reputed  as  to  a  real  manor. 

Longv.  10.  It  was  founds  in  a  special  verdict,  that  the  abbot 

1  Le^!°207.     of  S.  was  sciscd  of  a  capital  messuage  in  F.  and  of  one 

hunjdred  acres  of  land  there  ;  that  there  was  a  tenancy 
holden  of  such  capital  messuage  by  certain  services ; 
that  the  said  capital  messuage  had  been  known,  time 
out  of  mind,  by  the  name  of  the  manor  of 'F. ;  and 
that  the  advowson  was  appendant  to  it.  The  Court 
was  of  opinion  that  here  was  a  sufficient  manor,  to 
which  an  advowson  might  be  well  appendant. 

9Vin.Ab.597.        11.  It  is  Said  that  if  a  person  seised  of  a  manor^ 

to  which  an  advowson  is  appendant,  grants  one  or 
two  acres  of  the  manor,  una  cum  advocatiane;  the 
advowson  will  become  appendant  to  such  one  or  two 
acres :  but  the  land  and  the  advowson  must  be  granted 
by  the  same  clause. 

Advowsonsin        12.  Where  the  property  of  an  advowson  has  been 

*^  *  once  separated  from  the  manor  to  which  it  was   ap- 

pendant, by  any  legal  conveyance,  it  is  then  called  an 
advowson  in  gross,  and  never  can  be  appendant  again  ; 
except  in  a  few  cases  which  will  be  mentioned  here* 
after. 

13.  An  advowson  appendant  may  become  in  gross 

Dyer  103.  by  various  means.  1.  If  the  manor  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pendant is  conveyed  away  in  fee  simple,  exciting  the 
advowson.  2.  If  the  adyowson  is  conveyed  away  viithr 
out  the  manor  to  which  it  is  appendant.    3.  If  the  pro-i 
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prietor  of  an  advowson  appendant  presents  to  it  as  an 

advowson  in  gross. 

14.  Where  a  manor,  to  which  an  advowson  is  ap-  i  iwt.  122 «. 
penduit^  descends  to  coparceners,  who  make  partition 

of  the  manor,  vnth  an  express  exception  of  the  advow- 
son, it  ceases  to  be  appendant,  and  becomes  in  gross  : 
but  if  coparceners  make  partition  of  a  manor  to  which 
an  advowson  is  appendant,  without  saying  any  thing 
of  the  advowson,  it  remains  in  coparcenary;  and  yet 
in  every   of  their  turns  it  is  appendant  to  that   part 

which  they  have. 

15.  An  advowson  may  cease  to  be  appendant  for  Wate.69. 
a  certain  time,  and  yet  become  again  appendant.    Thus, 

if  an  advowson  is  excepted  in  a  lease  for  life  of  a 
manor,  it  becomes  in  gross  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lease ;  but  upon  its  expiration,  it  again  becomes 
appendant.  So,  if  an  advowson  appendant  is  granted 
to  a  person  for  life,  it  becomes  in  gross  ;  if  afterwards 
another  person  is  enfeofifed  of  the  manor  to  which  it  is 
appendant,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  fee  simple,  the 
reversion  of  the  advowson  would  pass,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  grant  for  life  would  again  become  ap- 
pendant. 

16.  If  a  manor  to  which  an  advowson  is  appendant  «  R-^p- 64  «• 

descend  to  two  coparceners,  and  upon  a  partition  the 
advowson  is  aUotted  to  one,  and  the  manor  to  the 
other,  by  this  means  the  advowson  is  become  in  gross  :. 
but  if  the  coparcener,  to  whom  the  advowson  was  al- 
k)tted,  dies  without  issue,  and  without  disposing  of  the 
advowson,  it  will  descend  to  the  other,  and  again  be- 
come appendant. 

17.  An  advowson  may  be  appendant  for  one  turn,  5>Y„25-j«. 

and  in  gross  for  another.  Thus  if  a  person,  having 
an  advowson  appendant,  grants  every  second  present- 
ation to  a  stranger,  it  wiU  be  in  gross  for  the  turn  of 
the  eraritee,  and  appendant  for  the  turn  of  the  grantor. 

18   It  is  said  in  RoU's  Ab.  that  an  advowson  in  Jit  Te-»««. 
^88  fies  in  tenure,  and  in  Brooke's  Ab.  tit.  Tenure,  80fm.Ab.200. 


PntenUtire, 
coUatiTC,  md 
doD*t>?e. 
2Comm.  22. 
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pK  IS.,  a  caie  is  stated  where^  in  a  quare  wtpettit,  (he 
plaintiff  entitled  himself,  that  the  advewson  wa»  held 
o£  him  by  homage  and  fealty;  and H was  not  contra- 
dicted that  the  advowsoD  will  hyt  in  tenuee.  This  doc- 
trine ia,  however,  contradicted  in  uietber  paf t  of  Relfs 
Ab.  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  man  grants  an  advowsoa 
in  gross  to  another  in  fee,  and  the  grantee  ^es-  without 
lieir,  it  seemed  that  it  should  revert  to  the  gFaatM;  ne4 
being  held  of  any  one.  And  that  itaeemed,  if  titegvatHM 
should  not  have  it,  the  king  ahoult^  as  supreme  ruler. 

19.  Advowaona  are  also  presentative,  coltetive,  and 
donative.  An  axivowsoii  presentative  is  that  which,  has 
been  already  described,  namely,  wheve  the  paiioni  ba» 
a  r^t  of  preaentotion  to  the  bishop  or  ordifuury,  and 
also  to  (temand  of  hioi  to  institute  hi»  cleri(^  if  duly. 
qualified. 

SO.  An  advowson  collative  is  where  the  bishop'  aod 
patron  are  one  and  the  same  pprsouw  In  wbiefa  caee, 
as  (he  bishop  cannot  present  to  himself,  he  does,  by  tb«^ 
one  act  of  collation  or  conferring  the  benefice,  thft' 
whole  that  is  done  in  common  cases  by  both  pj^esentar 
tton  and  institution. 

4  a.  21.  An  advowson  donative  is  where  the  king,  or  any. 
subject  by  his  licence,  founds  a  church  or  chapeU  and 

^'  ordains  that  it  shall  be  merdy  in  the  ^fl  or  disposd  o£ 
the  patron,  subject  to  his  viutation  only,  not  to  tfaa&  o£ 
the  ordinary,  and  vested  absolutely  in.  the  clerk,  by  ik» 
patron's  deed  of  donation,  without  presentation,  institu- 
tion, or  induction. 

32.  If  the  patron  of  an  advowson  donative  ones  pre- 
sents to  the  ordinary,  and  allows  of  the  admission  and 
institution  of  his  clerk  thereon,  he  thereby  renders  his 
church  always  presentable,  and  it  will  never  aflerwarda 
be  donative.  But  if  a  stranger  who  has  no  title  pre- 
sents a  clerk  to  die  ordioasy,  who  is  instituted  and  ita- 
ducted,  this  will  not  render  the  donative  presentable. 

ebinU  23.  The  existence  of  an  advowson,  like  that  of  every 
other  incorporeal  hereditament,  being  merely  in  idea 
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and  idMtMCted.  <w;itemplfttibD>  it  is  not  capaUe  of  cor-^ 
porettL  seisii^  or  pesesBioa ;  Uiesefore  a  pjposentation  to^ 
the  church  is  allowed  to  be.  equivaleat  to^  a  corpopeal 
a^kia  of  laiML  But  tiA  the  chureh  bocoBMs-  void^  it  is 
impessiUe  tD  acqjoise  any  tfaing^  more',  than  a  aaisia.  in. 
law  of  a&  adfowsOB. 

^.  A  persoA  may  be  tettant  ia  fee  simf  le  cf  an  ad-  ^y'b^^ 
vowson^  as  well  as  of  a  piece  of  land  ;  ia  wliich  case  ^^^^ 
be  and  his  hein  have  a  peipetual  r^ht  of  presentation.. 
II  Biay  also  be  entailed  withinb  the  statute  De  Danis, 
beiag  an  bereditameiit  annexed  to  hnd :  but  an  estate  3  ^'  ^^ 
tail  in  ad  advowsoii  cannot  be  diseootnued ;  fov  ho-- 
thin^  passee  by  the  grant  of  it^  but  what  the  owner 
may  kwfidy  give. 

25.  An  advowsoii  may  aka  be  limited  to-  a  person  for 
life  Of  years^  in  poasesaienj  remainder^  or  reversion. 
And  it  may  he  bdd  in  joint  teittineyj,  coparcenary^  and 
eommen. 

26.  A  huebond  wiH  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  urn  ^^\^ 
advowaen^  though  the  church  be  not  void  during  the 
coYerture.     Fotf  although^,  io  tki»  iastaacej  the  huabaadi  ^  ^^  ^  «• 
had  but  a  aeisiflr  iiv  lawj^  yet  aa  he  could  by  no  iodustry 

attain'  a  seisiff  in  deed^  it  will  be  sufficient. 

27.  This  point  a^eara  to  hove  been  determined  ia 
21  Eldw.  3.     The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Broke. — 

in  ft  fMore  impetUt  by  the  king  against  divers,  the  dch  Ab.  rit:  Tt^tu 
fendant  made  title  that  the  advowson  descended  to;  pi.  2. 
three  cepavcenecsj  who  made  partition  to«  present  by 
turns :  that  the  eldest  had  her  turn ;  afterwards  ther 
second  her  turn ;  and  he  married  the  youngest,  hadi 
issue  by  her^  and  she  died  ;  the  church  voided ;  so  it 
behmged  to  him  to  present ;  and  did  not  allege  that 
Ub  mS&  evev  presented^  sa  aa  she  had*  possession  ift 
fecL  Ik  was  admitted  that  he  might  be  tenant  by  th^ 
euirtesy  by  the  seisin  of  the  others. 

28.  U  is  said  by  Perkins>  that  although  the  church^  §  45& 
become  void  during  the  coverture^  and  the  wife  die 
afier  the  six  mkonths  p«st^  before  any  presentment  bji 
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the  husband^  so  that  the  ordinary  presents  'for  lapse  to 
that  avoidance^  yet  the  husband  shall  present  to  the 
next  avoidance  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy. 

1  Inst-  29  «.  n.      Mr.  Harg^ve  has  observed  on  this  passage^  that  such 

a  case  is  not  within  Liord  Coke's  reason  for  allowing 
curtesy  of  an  advowson^  without  a  seisin  in  deed  ;  and 
that  he  did  not  find  any  authority  to  support  this  doc- 
trine^ besides  Mr.  Perkin's  name. 

/^d  tadower.       gg    Where  a  widow  is  endowed  of  a  manor^  to  which 

Dyer  35  6.  ^ 

Wati.  89.        an  adVowson  is  appendant^  she  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  if 

the  church  becomes  vacant  during  the  continuance  of 
her  estate  in  the  manor^  she  may  present  to  it.  '  So  if 
a  widow  is  endowed  of  a  third  part  of  a  manor^  to 
which  an  advowson  is  appendant^  the  third  part  of  the 

Cto.  Jac.  622.    advowson  shall  pass.     A  widow  is  also  dowable  of  an 

advowson  in  gross^  and  entitled  to  the  third  presentation.' 

Unit.  379  0.  30.  Lord  Coke  says^  if  a  man,  seised  of  an  advow- 
son in  fee^  marries^  his  wife^  by  act  in  law^  acquires  a 
title  to  the  third  presentation;  then  if  the  husband 
grants  the  third  presentation  to  a  stranger^,  and  dies^* 

the  heir  shall  present  twice ;  the  widow   shall  have 

•  ... 

the  third  presentation^  and  the  grantee  the  fourth  : 
for  in  this  case  it  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  third  pre- 
sentation^ which  he  might  lawfully  grant. 

May  be  aliened  3J,  An  ad  vowson  appendant  may  be  aliened  by  any 
kind  of  conveyance  that  transfers  the  manor  to  which  it 
is  appendant.  An  advowson  in  gross  'may  also  be 
aliened^  but  being  an  incorporeal  hereditament^  and 
not  lying  in  manual  occupation^  it  does  not  pa;ss  by 
livery^  but  must  always  have  been  granted  by  deed; 

Cro?HL^rui4.  ^^^  although  the  law  does  hot  consider  the  exercise  of  ^ 

the  right  of  presentation '  as  of  any  pecuniary  value^ 
or  a  thing  for  which  a  price  or  compensation  ought  to 

Infra,  c.  2.  be  accepted^  yet  the  general  right  to  present  is  con- 
sidered as  valuable^  aiid  an  object  of  sale^  which  may 
be  conveyed  for  a  pecuiiilEiry  or  other  good  consideration. 

orfortbe  33.  Ail  advowsou  ihiiv  not  only  be  aliened  in  fee. 

next  presenta-   -,       ,.-  ^     ^     .         ^ 

tion.  for  life  or  years;  but  the  next  presentation,  or  any 
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future  number  of  presentations^  may  also  be  granted 
away. 

33.  It  has  been  stated  that  where  a  married  man  ^j^^fg^  1 30] 
granted  the  third  presentation  to  a  churchy  his  wife 

being  entitled  to  such  third  presentation^  as  part  of  her    - 

dower,  the  grantee  should  have  the  next  presentation 

after  the  wife's ;  because  the  wife's  title  arose  from 

an  act  of  law^  which  shall  not  operate  to  the  prejudice 

of  the  grantee.     But  where  a  man  granted  the  next  1  ingt  373  b. 

presentation  to  A.,  and  before  the  church  became  void,  . 

he  granted  the  next  presentation  of  the  same  church 

to  B.,  the  second  grant  was  held  void  ;  for  B/s  right 

of  presentation  was  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the  party,. 

not  as  in  the  former  case,  by  an  act  in  law. 

34.  It  has  been  determined  in  a  modern  ca.se  that 
a  grant  of  the  next  presentation  to  a  church  dpes  not 
become  void  by  the  Crown's  acquiring  a  right  to  pre- 
sent. 

35.  Sir  K.  Clayton,  beinf  seised  in  fee  of  an  ad-  Trowani  v. 
Vowson,  the  church  being  then  full,  by  a  deed  poll,  2  H.^iack. 
granted  to  M.  Kenrick,  his  executors,  &c.,  the  next  exeimRcp. 
presentation,  donation,  and  free  disposition  of  the  said  *39— 778. 
church,  as  fully,  freely,  and  entirely  as  the  said  Sir 

K.  Clayton  or  his  heirs.     The  person  who  was  then  nde  the  King 

incuml>ent  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whereby  i'^owIr.^^"* 

the  church  became  vacant ;  and  the  King,  by  reason  ^^' 

of  his  royal  prerogative,  acquired  a  right  to  present  a 

fit  person  to  the  said  church.     It  was  contended  that,  cro.jac.69i. 

'        '  '  •  Winch.  94 

in  the  event  that  had  happened,  this  grant  became 
void ;  that  in  the  case  of  Woodley  v.  Episc.  Exeter, 
it  was  held  the  grantee  of  the  next  avoidance  must 
have  the  next,  or  none  at  all,  and  must  lose  his  right 
by  the  intervention  of  the  prerogative,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  the  incumbent  to  a  bishopric.  On  the  other 
sde  it  viras  argued  that  the  authority  of  the  case  of 
Woodley  v.  Episc.  Exeter  was  expressly  contradicted 
by  the  note  in  the  margin  of  Dyer,  328  6.,  which 
was  apparently  the  same  case,  where  it  was  stated  to 
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hare  been  resoWedt  by  tbe  Court  that  th€  grikntee 
should  have  the  next  avoidance  after  the  prerogafrve 
jMresentatioii^  because  that  was  flie  act  of  the  fem ; 
^  And  tbe  prerogatrve  of  tbe  King,  whicb  exchided  biinR 

from  tbe  first  presetation>  injivred  no  one. 

Tbe  Couft  of  Connnon  PIras  held  that  the*  grantee^ 

^  the  next  presentation  should  present  en  the  next 

vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  death  or  resignation-  ef  the^ 

:  King's^  presentee.     This  judgmeni!   was^  affirmecl  by 

8Bro.Pari.ca.  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  afterwards-  by  tbe 

Hou9e  of  Lord9,  with  tbe  assent  of  (be  J^ges^. 

36.  Where  a  person  has  onfy  a  pafticuiter  estate  iw 

a  manor^  to  whieb  an  advowson  is  f^endant,  be  caw 

of  course  only  alien  tbe  advowson  for  se  long  aa  bie 

estate  sbaH  continue. 

Bowict  V.  37.  A  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor,   to  which  b»  ad- 

Ab.M3.       *  vewson   was  appendant,  granted  tbe  next  avoidance 

of  tbe  advowson,  and  died :  the  issue  entered  on  the 
manor,  and  the  grant  was  held  to  be  void, 
wy^ri  ease,        38.  Tenant  in  tail  and  hie  son  joined  in*  a  gvemt  of 

tbe  next  avoidance  of  a  chureb ;  the  tenant  m  teil 
died.  It  was  adjudged  that  the  grant  was  void^  againsf 
Me  son  and  heir  that  joined  in  the  grant;,  because  be 
bad  nothing  in  the  advowson  at  the  time  of  tbe  grants 
nefther  in  possession  nor  right,  nor  in  actual  pos- 
sibility. 
Dymoke  v.  39^.  Lady  H obart  being  tenant  for  life  of  tbe  manor 

1  Brojpari.      of  Clifton,  to  which   the  advowson-  of  tbe  church  oC 
^^  '^^'  C^fifton  was  appendant,  sold*  the  next  presentation  to 

Mr.  Dymoke,  and  (fied  before  the  church  became  veii. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  sale  was  void. 
Is  usets  for         40.  It  is  Said  by  Lord^  Coke  that  an  advowson-  is  89- 
deW  sets  to  satisfy  a  warranty  ,*-  but  that  an'  advowson  in 

3P?Wm8.3di.  gross  is  not  extendible  upon-  a  writ  of  etegit,  became 
3Atk.464.      jjQ  annurfvabie  can  be-  set  upon*  it.     It  has;  however, 

been  determined  that  an  advowson  in*  gross^  whether 
the  proprietor  has  a  legafr  or  an  equitable  interest 
Mierehi^  is  assets  for  payment  of  d\ebts ;  and'  wiU  be 
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directed  to  be  sold  by  the  Court  of  Chaticery,  for  that 
purpose. 

41 .  John  Ton^  being  indebted  to  several  persons*,  Ton^  v. 
by  judgment,   bond;,   and    shnple   contract,    m  great  3Vin°Ab!i44. 
sums  of  money,  died  intestate ;  sefised  in  fee,  among  c^Ti/"^* 
other  things,   of  the  trast  of  an  adtowson  in  gross. 
Upon  a  bill  filled  by  the  creditors  of  John  Tong,  pray- 
ing a  sale  of  his  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,   a  question   arose   whether   this  advowson  was 
assets.    Lord  King  decreed  that  it  was,  and  should  be 
sold  for  the  payment  of  Tong's  debts. 

On  an  appeal  from  this  decree  to  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  insisted  by  the  appellants  that  this  ad- 
vowson was  not  assets  at  law,  or  liable  to  the  demands 
of  any  of  the  creditors  of  Tong ;  because  at  law  no 
inheritance  was  liable  to  any  execution  that  was  not 
capable  of  raising  some  profits  towards  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  which  an  advowson  was  not.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  contended  that  at  common  law  an  ad- 
vowson in  fee  was  an  hereditament  descendible  to 
the  heir,  valuable  in '  itself,  and  saleable ;  and  even 
capable,  if  necessary,  of  having  an  annual  value  put 
upon  it;  and  was  therefore  legal  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  heir. 

The  decree  was  affirmed,  with  the  concurrence  of 
aD  the  Judges. 

42.  In  a  case  before  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1746,  one  wcstfiainir  v. 
of  the  questions  was,  whether  an  advowson  in  gross  I^jfJ^^Aso* 
was  assets  by  descent.  His  Lordship  observed,  it 
had  been  said  the  authorities  went  no  farther  than 
where  there  had  been  a  trust  of  an  advowson,  and 
did  not  extend  to  a  legal  interest :  but  that  this  argu- 
ment was  quite  cut  up  by  the  roots  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Tong  v. 
Robinson.  In  the  minute  book  of  the  day,  it  was 
taken  down  that  the  question  proposed  to  be  asked 
of  the  Judges  was,  whether  an  advowson  in  fee  was 
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assets.  It  must  have  been  defectively  taken  by  the 
clerk;  the  question  intended  was^  whether  an  ad- 
vowson  in  gross  in  fee  was  assets  ;  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  an  advowson  appendant  to  a  manor^ 
because  the  manor  itself  being  assets^  what  was  ap- 
pendant must  be  assets  likewise ;  and  decreed  that 
it  was  assets  by  descent;  to  satbfy  specialty  debts. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  Presentation,  Institution,  and  Induction. 


Sect.  1.  Presentation. 
5.  ImtituHon. 
7,  Induction. 
10^  Of  Ltpse. 
18.  IF%o  may  present. 
9^  Infants. 
25.  Jofii/  tenants. 
V.  Coparceners. 
3^  Tenants  m  Common. 
33.  £^ec<  of  a  Partition. 
35.  Mortgagors  may  nomi' 

nate. 
37.  ^n<i  Tenan/f  by  Sta^ 

tuie  Merchant. 
3S.  And  Bankrupts. 


Sect.  39.  fflio  are  disabled  from 
Presenting. 

44.  Lunatics. 

45.  Examination    of    the 

Cierk. 
51.  Of  Simony. 
54.  Procuring  a  Presenta-^ 

tionfor  money. 
61.  Sale  of  the  Presentation 

during  a  Vacancy. 
67.  Sale  of  the  next  Pre^ 

sentation  good.  ' 
70.  Exception. 
7%  Resignation. 
76.  Bonds  of  Resignation. 


•  Section  I. 

Ah  advowson  consisting  in  the  right  of  presentation^  it  Pk^Mnution. 
win  be  necessai^  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  tbis-act^ 
and  die  consequences  that  attend  it ;  the  time  within 
which  it  is  to>be  done^  and  the  persons  who  are  capable 
of  performing  it. 

2.  Presentation  is  the  offering  a  derk^  by  the  patron  1 10^.120. 
or  proprietor  of  an  advowson^  to  the  ordinary ;  which 
might  formerly  have  been  done  either  by  word  or  by 
writing :  but  since  the  statute  of  Frauds^  29Cha.  %  c.  S. 
%.  4t.  it  is  necessary  that  all  presentations  be  in  wrttp 
ing;  and  a  presentation  in  writing  is  a  kind  of  letter^ 
not  a  deed;  from  the  patron  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
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1  Inst.  244.  a. 


Institution. 
I  Inst  344.  a. 


Wats.  156. 


Induction. 
WaU.  155. 
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in  which  the  benefice  is  situated^  requesting  him  to  ad- 
mit to  the  church  the  person  presented. 

3.  A  presentation^  though  duly  made  in  all  respects^ 
may  be  revoked  or  varied.  This  was  always  held  with 
respect  to  the  king^  but  was  doubted  as  to  lay  patrons. 
It  appears^  however^  to  be  now  fully  settled  that  a  lay 
patron  may  revoke  his  presentation  at  any  time.  Sir 
W.  Blackstone  has  obBftrved^  ibrat  a  presentation  was 
certainly  revocable  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law^ 
because  it  vested  no  right  in  any  one^  not  even  jn  the 
clerk  presented ;  for  if  the  clerk  had  a  right,  the  law 
l(V^o^ld  give  him  a  I'emedy  to  recover  it  when  invaded: 
There  waa^  however,  no  species  of  common  law  action 
open  or  competent  to  a  clerk,  to  recover  a  presentation, 
when  obstructed,  but  to  the  patron  only.  And  it  was 
said  arguendoj  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  a  presenta- 
tion conferred  no  interest  whatever. 

4.  Whea  the  ordinary  declares  that  be  approves  of 
the  presentee,  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  the  church  to 
which  he  is  presented ;  the  clerk  is  said  to  be  admitted. 

5.  Institution  is  the  commitment  to  the  clerk,  by  the 
ordinary,  of  the  cure  of  souls.  The  form  and  omnner 
of  it  is  thus ;  tbe  derk  kneels  before  the  ordinary, 
wliUrt  be  Keads  tiiie  Words  of  the  institution,  out  of  a 
written  instrument  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
episcopal  seal  appendant  to  it,  which  the  clerk  holds  in 
his  bfiiHl  during  4he  i^ereokony,  ^ 

S.  Tb^  acit  «f  firescnpitatioQ  only  gives  tbe  eletk « 
rigiit  04  rem,  but  institetion  gives  •him  a  right  in  re: 
therefore  ihfi  ^^kj  when  institute^j  may  entar  upon 
the  glebe,  and  take  the  tithes ;  though  he  cannot  yet 
fitf)  for^heivL    ;. 

7.  Aftpr  institutiion  givieoj  the  wdinary  issues  fais 
miin4fli(^  Sot  iinduotk>n^  directed  to  him  who  has  the 
pOYfj^XiQ  kaifitct,  of  (oominofli  xigkt  This  pecison  is  ge^ 
i)0p^j)r:th(t  w^Meww^  of  the  -diocese  ^  .though  4itfaer8^ 

.  &  Thd  indufctioh  m  to.  he  Dm4e  aocojrdkg  to  ikm 
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teoor  and  langiia^e  of  the  mandate,  by  investing  the 
iderk  vrith  foil  possessioa  of  all  the  profits  belong'ing  to 
the  church.  Accordingly  the  person  who  inducts  usually 
takes  the  clerk  by  the  hand^  and  lays  it  upon  the  ring- 
«f  the  church  door;  ^r  if  the  church  is  in  ruins,  then 
upon  the  wall  of  the  church  or  church-yard^  and  says 
to  tbts  effect^ — '^  By  virtue  of  this  mandate  I  do  induct 
you  into  the  real^  actual,  and  corporeal  possession  of 
Ifae  church  of  C.  with  aU  (iie  rights^  profits,  and  appur- 
tenances thereunto  belonging.''  After  which  the  in- 
ductor opens  the  door,  and  puts  the  clerk  into  the 
churchy  who  usually  tolls  the  bell,  id  make  his  induc- 
iioii  pubUc,  and  known  to  the  parishioners.  After  this 
the  inductor  endorses  a  certificate  of  the  induction 
on  the  mandate,  which  is  witnessed  by  the  persons 
firetent. 

9.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  an  advowsen 
donative,  neither  presentation,  institution^  or  induction^ 
are  necessary. 

10.  Presentatina  must  be  made  within  six  cfdendar  or  Lapse. 
months  after  the  4leath  of  the  hurt  incumbent,  otherwise  ^^^  ^'  ^^ 
the  right  to  present  accrues  or  lapses  to  the  ordinary. 

It  being  far  4he  interest  of  reKgion  that  the  church 
shouM  be  provided  wMi  an  trfUciating  minister^  the  law 
hns  therefiQue  given  this  right  of  lapse^  in  order  4e 
quicken  the  patron^  who  m^t  otherwise^  hy  suffering 
the  church  to  remain  vacant,  avoid  paying  his  ecclesi- 
Mtical  dttes,  and  thereby  fimslmfle  the  pious  intentions 
4^  the  fonndec 

11.  As  the  computation  of  time  conoems  the  churchy  ^  ^*t-  36i. 
it  is  made  aeonrding  to  the  nides  of  the  canon  law^  that  is 

by  the  calendar,  for  owe  half  year ;  not  counting  twenty*- 
«%bt  <de^  In  the  nuaitik  And  the  day  on  ^hich  iHie 
church  becfMnes  'void  is  not  to  be  ta&en  in  the  accent. ' 

1%  An  la  die  afehne  firom  which  Ihe  «ix  monflis  are  to  «ii«t^«  Bee; ' 
towmenoe,  tiie  jruie  of  4ke  oanon  hwin  all  cases  wa9^  2Rou.Ab.363. 
4h«|  the  sis  mondia  AouM  be  leckoned^  not  from  the 
time  ef  the  vokLance,  but  ftom  the  time  when  thepabmi 
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had  notice  of  the  voidance.     As  if  the  incumbent  dies 
beyond  sea^  the  six  months  shall  not  be  counted  from 
the  time  of  his  deaths  but  from  the  time  of  the  patron's 
knowledge  thereof. 
Idem,  S29.  jg     j^  j^^  ^j^^  ^^een  held  that  although  no  lapse 

shall  incur^  if.no  notice  be  given;  yet  if  in  such  a 
case  a  stranger  presents^  and  his  clerk  is  instituted  and 
inducted^  and  the  patron  gives  no  disturbance  within 
six  months^  he  has  no  remedy  for  that  turn ;  because 
induction  is  a  notorious  act  of  which  he  is  bound  to 
take  notice. 

Idem,  328.  j4   Where  a  clerk  is  refused  for  want  of  learning, 

or  on  account  of  his  morals^  the  patron  ought  to  have 
notice^  that  he  may  present  another  in  due  time  ;  yet  if 
he  neglects  to  do  so^  the.  lapse  shall  incur  from  the  death 
or  cession  of  the  former  incumbent^  not  from  the  time 
of  notice. 

Idem,  329.       .15.  If  the  clerk  be  not  refused,  but  the  bishop  only 

delays  the  examination  of  him^  whereby  the  six  months 
pass^  no  lapse  shall  incur ;  because  the  church  remains 
void  by  the  bishop's  own  iault ;  and  he  is  thereby  a 
disturber. 

idem.i\5.  16.  After  the  ^  church  has  lapsed  to  the  immecfiate 

ordinary^  if  the  patron  presents  before  the  ordinary  has 
filled  the  churchi  the  ordjhdry .ought  to  receive  his  clerk. 
For  lapse  to  the  ordinary  is  onjy  an.  opportrnity  of  filling* 
a  trust,  t^is;.  of  appointing  a  proper  person  to  supply  the 
living,  in  the  case  of  the  patron's. neglect^  which  being 
performed  by  the  patron  himself,  the  ordinary  can  then 
derive  no  advantage  from  it. 

17.  In  the  case  of  an  advowson  donative  no  lapse 
incurs  by  the  non-presentation  of  the  patron,  within  six 
months ;  the  ordinary  may  however  compel  the  patron 
to  present  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  censures. 

y»  nfef  pre-      18.  With  xespect  to.  the  persons  capable  of  exercising 

the  right  of  presentation,  all,  those  who  are  sole  seised 
in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,,  or  Jot.  Me,,  or,  possessed,  of  a 
teipi  fpr  years.of  a^mf^por:to.3frUch  an  advowsoiiis 
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appendant;  or  of  an  advowson  in  gross;  may  present 
to  the  church.  And  where  a  person  is  entitled  to  an 
advowson  in  right  of  his  wife^  he  must  present  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  wife ;  and  not  in  his  own 
name  only^  in  right  of  his  wife. 

19.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  man  ^may  be  tenant  by  c.i,S26.ft 
the  curtesy^  and  a  woman  tenant  in  dower  of  an  advow-* 
son ;  in  which  cases  they  may  present  to  the  church,  if  ^ 
it  becomes  vacant  during  their  lives. 

30.  Where  a  person  is  seised  of  an  advowson,  and'  i  iiiiit888.a. 
the  church  becomes  vacant  in  his  lifetime;  if  he  dies  ' 
before  he  has  presented,  the  right  of  presentation?  de?    i    . 
Tolves  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  because  it  k    ' 
considered  as  a  chattel  real.     But  if  the  incumbent  of  a  id.  76. 
church  be  also  seised  in  fee  of  the  advowson  of  the 

same  church,  and  dies,  the  right  to  present  will  devolve 
to  his  heir^  and  not  to  his  executor ;  for  the  avoidance 
and  descent  to  the  heir  happening  at  the  same  instant; 
the  title  of  the  heir  shall  be  preferred,  as  the  most 
andent  and  worthy. 

31.  Where  a  person  has  a  grant  of  the  next  present-  smituey  v. 
ation  to  a  church,  it  is  considered  as  a  chattel  real,  j)^m,a.. 
which,  if  not  disposed  of,  will  vest  in  his  executors. 

32.  Lord  Coke  says,  a  guardian  in  socage  of  an  infants. 
infiint  seised  of  a  manor  to  which  an  advowson  is  al^^e? 
appendant,  shall  not  present  to  the  church ;  because  he 

can  take  nothing  for  the  presentation  for  which  ho 
may  account  to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  the  heir  shall  in 
that  casie  present  of  what  age  soever  he  be.  This 
doctriive  is  now  fully  established ;  and  in  the  following 
case  it  ^as  determined  that  an  infant  who  was  not  a 
year  old  Jnight  nominate  or  present  to  a  church. 

23.    Cyrill  Arthington  conveyed  an  advowson    to  cJ^^Sf^*' 
trustees^  upon  trust  to  present  such  son  of  a  particular  Ab.  Bq.  its. 
person,  as  should  be  capable  of  taking  the  same,  when 
the  church  became  void;  and  if  that  person  had  no 
son  qualified  to  take  the  living  at  that  time,  then  in 
tnut  to  present  such  person  as  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or 

VOL.  III.  c 
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mmgM,  should  appoint;  and  in  de&ult  of  such  nomina- 
tioti  by  the  grantor  or  his  assigns^  that  the  trustees 
diould  present  a  person  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
grantor  died^  leaving  his  son  and  heir  an  infant  of  six 
months  old.  T^he  living  became  vacant ;  and  the  person 
named  in  the  deed  having  then  no  son  capable  of  taking 
the  livings  the  guardian  of  the  soti  took  him  in  his 
arms^  and  guided  his  pen  in  making  his  mark;  and 
made  him  seal  a  writing  whereby  one  Hitch  was  nOiiii* 
sated  and  appointed  to  the  trustees^  in  order  to  be  pre- 
Muted  by  them  to  the  living.  The  trusitees  supposing 
the  plaintiff^  as  an  infant;  unable  to  'make  such  an  ap- 
pohitment^  refused  to  present  Mr.  Hitch ;  upon  which 
the  infant  brought  his  bill  against  the  trusteed/ to  have 
them  execute  their  trust  in  presenting  his  nominee: 

It  was  argued  for  the  defendants  that  the  presenta* 
tions  of  clerks  to  bishops  for  admission  to  churches^ 
ims  an  act  that  required  judgment  and  discretioii^ 
triiich  an  infant  was  not  master  of ;  and  though  the 
law  suffered  them  to  present  to  their  own  livings^  yet 
it  was  of  necessity^  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it ;  and  if  they  could  not^  then  a  lapse  must  incur ;  for  a 
presentation  to  a  living  being  a  thing  of  no  value^  and 
therefore  not  to  be  accounted  for^  a  guardian  could  not 
kave  it.  Whereas  in  the  present  case^  if  the  ghintor 
or  his  heirs  n^ected,  or  were  incapable  of  presenting*, 
tke  trusteed  were  expressly  authorized  to  present,  whose 
act  would  be  considered  as  the  act  of  the  inftnt ;  ao 
that  no  injuiy  would  be  done  to  any  body.  And  though, 
in  cases  of  evident  necessity,  equity  might  square  itself 
by  law;  yet  where  no  sach  necessity  appeared,  reason 
and  common  sense  ought  to  prevail;  from  whence  it 
n^  inferred/ that  Uie  nominalMci,  being  an  act  requir- 
ing discretion  ^nd  juc^entj  was  void;  and  the  truBti^e^ 
eatitled  to  present  their  own  derk. 

On  the  other  idde  it  was  contended^  that  m  the  case 
wt  presentation^  as  an  infimt  just  bom  raig^t  present 
at  fatw,  so  the  kw  did  not  kxrft  on  it  as  an  ad  winch 
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required  discretion  in  the  patron;  nor  indeed  was 
it  requisite ;  for  infants  being  supposed  to  follow  the 
directions  of  their  guardians^  might  be  informed  by 
them^  who  was  a  proper  person  ;  or  if  they  were  not^ 
yet  a  presentation  being  only  a  bare  recommendation 
of  a  clei^  to  the  bishop^  and  not  an  act  which  gave 
any  interest  in  the  livings  and  the  bishop  being  absolute  .3  Atk.  no. 
judge  of  the  person's  abilities^  there  did  not  appear  any 
great  reason  why  an  infant  might  not  make  it  as  well 
as  a  person  of  full  age ;  and  it  was  not  of  necessity 
that  they  must  present ;  for  though  a  lapse  might  incur^ 
yet  the  presentation  of  the  minor  on  the  next  vacancy 
was  reserved^  and  nothing  divested  out  of  him  by  the 
bishop's  collation  ;  so  that  as  to  the  infant^  it  was  the 
aame  wfaedier  the  bishops  collated '  or  the  trustees  pre- 
sented: wherefore  they  inferred  equity  ought  to  ht 
bound  to  the  law^  since  the  case  and  reason  of  the 
thing  was  alike^  for  otherwise  the  greatest  confusion 
and  uncertainty  would  follow. 

Lord  King  said — '^  An  infant  of  one  or  two  years  old 
may  present  at  law ; — ^then  why  may  they  hot  nominate  P 
Does  the  putting  a  mark  and  seal  to  a  nomination  require 
more  discretion  than  to  a  presentation  ?  The  guardian 
is  supposed  to  find  a  fit  person^  and  the  bishop  to  con-  - 
firm  his  choice ;  and  if  this  is  permitted  in  law^  why 
diouM  a  court  of  equity  act  otherwise  in  equitable 
estates  ?"     Decree  for  the  plaintiff. 

84.  Mr.  Hargrave  has  observed^  that  though  this  de-  ^  i^^^  99  ^ 
cision  may  remove  all  doubts  about  the  legal  right  of  an  **  ^* 
bfiint  of  the  most  tender  age  to  present^  still  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  wantof  discretion  would  induce 
t  court  of  equity  to  control  the  exercise  where  a  pre- 
sentation was  obtained  from  an  infant^  without  the  coh^- 
currence  of  the  guardian. 

25.  Where  an  advowson  id  held  in  joirit  tenancy,  all  Joint  ttMst^ 
the  joitit  tenknts  inufctjotn  in-  the  presentktidn.     And  t]uiw,^*Ves.  * 
where  an  advowdon  is  vested  in  trustees  and  their  heirs  ^l  o^Si. 
iKpon  trust  to  present  to  the  church  whenever  a  vadifiey 
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happens/  ih^  are  joint  tenants ;  and  must  therefore, 
4ipoH  any  avoidance^  all  join  in  the  presentation. 

26.  If  there  be  two  joint  tenants  of  an  advowson, 
and  one  presents  without  the  other,  this  is  no  usurpa- 
don  upon  his  companion.  But  if  the  joint  tenant  who 
presented  dies,  if  shall  serve  for  a  title  in  a  qtuire  im- 
pedit,  brought  by  the  survivor :  if  one  joint  tenant  pre- 
sents, or  if  they  present  severally,  the  ordinary  may 
'either  admit,  or  refuse  suph  a.  presentee ;  unless  they 
^1  join  ;  and  after  the  six  months,  he  may  present  by 
lapse. 

27.  By  the  common  law,  where  an  advowson  de- 
'Scends  to  coparceners,  and  they  cannot  agree  to  pre- 
sent jointly,  the  eldest  sister  shall  have  the  first  turn, 
the  second  the  next,  and  so  of  the  rest,  according  to 
4lieir  seniority  ;  and  this  privilege  extends,  not  only  to 
the  heirs,  but  also  to  the  assignees  of  each  coparcener, 
whether  they  acquire  a  portion  of  the  estate  by  convey- 
ance, or  by  act  of  law,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  who 
shall  have  the  same  privilege  by  presenting  in  turn,  as 
his  wife  would  have  had,  if  alive. 

28.  The  estate  of  an  advowson  descended  to  two 
daughters  as  coparceners ;  the  church  became  vacant 
twice  in  their  time,  and  both  joined  in  presentation  ; 
the  eldest  married,  settled  her  estate  in  the  common 
way,  and  died.  A  vacancy  happening,  the  husband 
of  the  eldest,  entitled  to  her  estate  as  tenant  by  the 
curtesy,  or  under  the  settlement,  claimed  to  present. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  alternate  turn  of  pre- 
sentation among  coparceners  continued  to  the  grantee  ; 
•that  is,  whether  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  conveyed 
were  to  be  considered  as  enjoying  the  same  privileges 
^f  presenting  in  turn,  as  the  sisters  and  parceners^  if 
they  had  their  own  estate. 

'Mr.  Baron  Clarke  v^as  clearly  of  opinion,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  passage,  in  2  InA.  365.,  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  eldest  sister  was  entitled  to  the  pre- 
sentation. J 
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29.  By  the  statute  Westm.  2.  c.  5.  it  is  provided; 
tbat  where  aa  advowson  destends  to  coparceners^ 
though  one  present  twice,  and  thereby  usurps  upon 
his  coheir,  yet  he  that  was  negligent  shall  not  be 
barred,  but  another  time  shall  have  his  turn  to  present 

when  it  falleth.     And  Lord  Coke,  in  his  comment  on  3  inst.  365. 
this  statute,  says,— '^f  a  stranger  usurps  in  the  turn  of  ^  *^«"-^^-^«* 
any  of  them,  this  does  not  piit  her  sister  out  of  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  the  privity  of  estate,  no  more 
than  if  one  coparcener  takes  the  whole  profits/' 

30.  There  were  four  coparceners  of  an  advowson.  Bro.Ab.Tit. 
The  first  daughter  presented  to  the  first  avoidance ;  ^^g!"^ 
the  second  daughter  to  the  second ;  on  a  third  avoid- 
ance, a  stranger  usurped  on  the  third  daughter,  and 
presented;  the  presentee  was  instituted  and  inducted,  F»ff«Bmrk«r 
and  died.     The  fourth  shall  not  lose  her  turn  by  the  wuk»  R.W. 
third  daughter's  sufiering  a  stranger  to  present  by  JH«n.Biick. 
usurpation,  but  shall  present  to  that  avoidance. 

31.  Although  coparceners  make  composition  to  pre-  2iDft365; 
sent  by  turns,  this  being  no  more  than  the  law  doth 
apppint,  expressio  eorum  qua  tacitk  insunt  nihil  ope- 

ratur ;  therefore  they  remain  coparceners  of  the  ad- 
vowson, the  inheritance  of  which  is  not  divided. 

32.  Tenants  in  common  of  an  advowson  must  all  Tenaot^iii 
join  in  presenting  to  the  church.     If  they  present  se-  ^**"™°"' 
rerally,  the  ordinary  may  either  admit  or  refuse  the 

derk ;  and  where  he  refuses,  he  may  after  six  months' 
present  by  lapse.     But  if  one  tenant  in  common  pre-  2  Roir.  Ab.372. 
8enU  alone,  and  his  clerk  is  admitted,  this  wilt  not  put 
the  other  out  of  possession. 

33.  It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt  that  joint  tenants  Effector  a 
of  an  advowson  may  make  partition  to  present  by  turns ;  Ep.'sara'm 
which  will  divide  the  inheritance  aliquatenus,  and  create  i'Ld!R!IyiiK 
separate  rights.     So  that  the  one  shall  present  in  the^^^* 

one  turn,  and  the  other  in  the  other ;  which  is  a  suf- 
ficient partition^  for  partition  of  the  profits  is  a  parti- 
tion of  the  thing,  where- tt^e  thing  and  the  profits  is  the 
same.    It  cannot  make  two  advowsons  out  of  one,  but 
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it  can  create  distinct  rights  to  present  in  the  several 
turns.  And  in  this  case  each  of  the  parties  is  said  to 
have  advocationem  medietatis  ecclesiue. 

34.  By  the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  18.  s.  2.  it  is  enacted^ 
'^  That  if  coparceners^  or  joint  tenants^  or  tenants  in. 
common^  be  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  the 
advowson  of  any  church  or  vicarage^  or  other  eccle- 
siastical promotion^  and  a  partition  is  or  shall  be  made 
between  them^  to  present  by  tums^  that  thereupon 
every  one  shall  be  tal^en  and  adjudged  to  be  seised  of 
his  or  her  separate  part  of  the  advowson^  to  present 
in  his  or  her  turn  ;  as  if  there  be  two^  and  they  make 
such  partition^  each  shall  be  said  to  be  seised^  the  one 
of  the  one  moiety  to  present  in  the  first  turn^  the  other 
of  the  other  moiety  to  present  in  the  second  turn. 
In  like  manner,  if  there  be  three^  four,  or  more ;  every 
one  shall  be  said  to  be  seised  of  his  or  her  part^  and  to 
present  in  his  or  her  turn.'' 
Mortgi4{on  35.  Where  a  perion  mortgages  an  advowson^  the 

may  nomiDAte,  j^^^j  ng\it  to  present  is  transferred  to  the  mortgagee ; 

yet  he  cannot  present  a  clerk  of  his  own  choice,  whe- 
Amhuttv.  ther  the  advowson  be  appendant  or  in  gross.  For  since 
2Vct^401.  ^^^  presentation  is  gratuitous,  and  the  mortgagee  can- 
Cra^Rep^Ma'  ^^'  account  for  any  benefit  from  it,  a  court  of  equity 

will  compel  him  to  present  the  nominee  of  the  mort- 
gagor, 
iftekeuisv.        ^^'  ^  petition  was  presented  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
3iSSt^9       S^S^'^  ^^^^  ^®  mortgage*  of  a  naked  advowson  might 

accept  of  his  nominee,  and  present  him  upon  an  avoid- 
ance, the  incumbent  being  dead.     It  was  insisted  for 
Ihe  mortgagee,  that  as  there  was  a  large  arrear  of  in- 
terest, he  ought  to  present,  if  any  advantage  accrued 
Gti^incrv.      from  it;  and  the  case  in  Peer  Williams  was  cited^ 
Wmi!^.^'     where  the  plaintilBTs  ftither,  being  possessed  of  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  term  of  the  advowson  of  Ek^king^n,  made 
a  mortgage  thereof  to  the  defendant,    and    in  the 
mortgage  deed  was  a  covenant,  that  on  every  avoid-* 
ance  of  the  church,  the  mortgagee  should  present ; 
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in  whic|i  the  Court  gave  no  opinion ;  but  seemed  tft^ 
incline  that  the  mortgagee  had  a  right  to  presents 

Lord  Hardmcke  was  of  opinion  that  the  mortgagor 
ought  to  nominate ;  and  that  it  was  not  presumed 
any  pecuniary  advantage  was  made  of  a  presentation  *, 
He  observed  that  these  were  indifferent  securities  :  but 
the  mortgagee  should  have  considered  it  before  be 
lent  his  money ;  and^  instead  of  bringing  a  biU  of 
foreclosure^  as  he  had  done  in  this  case,  should  have 
prayed  a  sale  of  the  advowson.  The  next  day  he 
mentioned  that  he  was.  not  clear  as  to  this  point ;  a^4 
that  he  had  looked  into  the  case  of  Gardiner  v.  Grif- 
fiths^ according  to  the  state  of  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  decree  of  Liord  King  was  affirmed^ 
and  said  that  was  a  mixed  case ;  and  that  he  doubted 
himself  whether  a  covenant^  that  the  mortgagee  should 
present^  as  was  the  case  there,  was  not  void ;  beiojjf 
a  stipulation  for  something  more  than  the  princifal 
and  interest ;  and  the  mortgagee  could  not  accowiA  for 
the  presentation. 

The  question  was  adjourned  for  farther  .consi4erar 
tion  to  the  next  day  of  partitions,  when  the  mortgagee 
not  being  able  to  find  any  precedent  in  his  £ivoujr> 
gave  up  the  point  of  presenting ;  and  an  order  wa^ 
made  that  the  mortgagor  should  be  at  liberty  ta  pre- 
sent, and  the  mortgagee  was  obliged  to  accept  of  th^ 
mortgagor's  nominee. 

37.  It  was  formerly  understood  that  where  a  manor>  And  teoanu  by 
to  which  an  advowson  was  appendant^  was  extended  'blSt*"*'' 
on  a  statute  merchant ;  if  the  church  became  void  dur-*  Amndei  «.  Eju 
ing  the  cognizee's  estate^  he  might  present  to  it.     But  ^^^IV!^' 

it  is  to  be  presume<l  that  if  a  case  of  this  kind  wwe  now 
to  arise,  the  cognizor  of  the  statute  would  be  alltvi^ed 
to  nominate  a  clerk  to  the  cognizee ;  by  analogy  to  tb^ 
case  of  a  mortgage. 

38.  It  has  been  held  that  if  a  patron  of  a  church  iei  And  bank- 
a  bankrupt,  and  the  church  becomes  void  before  tld^  wati.  im. 
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.  advowson  is  sold  under  the  commission^  the  bankrupt 
shall  present^  or  nominate^  to  the  church. 
WhaandiB-        39.  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  disabled 
*''^**iUn"       ^''^™  presenting  to  a  church,  none  but  natural-born 

subjects  can  exercise  this  right.  Therefore  if  an  alien 
purchases  an  advowson,  and  the  church  becomes  vacant, 
the  crown  shall  have  the  presentation. 

40.  Where  a  person  seised  of  an  advowson  is  outlaw- 
ed, and  the  church  becomes  vacant  while  the  outlawry 
is  in  force,  such  person  is  disabled  from  presenting, 
and  the  avoidance  is  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

41.  By  the  statute  I  Will,  and  Mary,  sess.  1.  c.  26. 
every  person  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  subscribe 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  act  of  that  parliament, 
intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  the  Govern- 
ment, by  disarming  Papists  ;"  shall  be  disabled  to  make 
any  presentation  to  a  benefice.  And  the  chancellor  and 
scholars  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shall  have  such  presentation,  (a) 

42.  By  the  third  section  of  this  statute,  the  trustees 
of  Roman  Catholics  are  dissabled  from  presenting  to 
any  benefice.  And  by  the  fourth  section,  such  trus- 
tees, by  presenting  without  giving  notice  of  the  avoid- 
ance to  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  to  whom 
the  presentation  shall  belong,  within  three  months 
after  the  avoidance,  become  liable  to  a  penalty  of  500/. 

43.  By  the  statute  13  Ann.  st.  3.  c.  14.  s.  1.  Roman 
Catholics  are  disabled  from  presenting  to  any  benefice ; 
and  every  such  presentatioii  is  declared  void  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  By  the  stat.  11  Geo.  3.  c.  17. 
s.  5.  every  grant  made  of  any  advowson  or  right  of 
presentation,  collation,  nomination,  or  donation  to 
any  benefice,  by  any  person  professing  the  Catholic 
religion,  or  by  any  mortgagee  or  trustee  of  such  per- 

(a)  The  presentation  to  the  liTings  situated  south  of  the  Trent 
belong  to  Oxford ;  and  those  situated  north  of  that  river  belong  to 
Cambridge. 
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Mn,  shall  be  null  and  void ;  unless  it  be  for  valuable 
consideration  to  a  Protestant  purchaser. 

44.  A  lunatic  cannot  present  to  a  churchy  nor  his  Lanatici. 
committee.     But  the  Lord  Chancellor^  by  virtue  of  the 
general  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  crown^  pre- 
sents to  all  livings  whereof  lunatics  are  patrons^  what- 
ever the  value  of  them  may  be ;  generally^  however^ 
giving  it  to  one  of  the  family.    Doctor  Woodeson  says  L^ct  voi.  l 
this  right  was  first  asserted  by  Lord  Talbot,  whose  ^^* 
example  has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors. 

45.  The  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesiastical  be-  EzunUiatioa 
nefice  is  but  a  limited  trust,  for  the  bishops  are  still  in  ®^  ^  ^^^'^ 
law  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are 
presented  to  them  for  that  purpose.     Patrons  never 

had  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  churches,  upon  their 
own  terms ;  for  if  they  did  not  present  fit  persons,  within 
the  limited  time,  the  care  of  appointing  a  proper  person 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  benefice  returned  to  the  bishop. 
And  as  the  law  requires  that  the  clerk  presented  be 
idonea  persona,  various  exceptions  may  be  made  to  2iii8t63i. 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  person  presented. 
1.  Concerning  his  person,  if  he  be  under  age,  or  a 
layman.*  3.  Concerning  his  conversation,  if  it  be  irre- 
gular or  criminal.  3.  Concerning  his  ability  and  suf- 
ficiency to  discharge  his  pastoral  duty,  which  belong 
to  the  bishop,  as  the  proper  ecclesiastical  judge ;  who 
may  and  ought  to  refuse  the  person  presented,  if  he  be 
not  idonea  persona. 

46.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  specot't  caie, 
S2Eliz.  that  all  such  as  are  sufficient  causes  to  deprive  ^^p*^^* 
an  incumbent,  are  also  sufficient  causes  for  refusal  of  a 
presentee. 

47.  It  is  a  good  cause  of  refusal  of  a  clerk  that  he  2RoU.Ab.356. 
is  simoniacus  in  the  same  presentment;  that  is,  has 

made  a  corrupt  contract  to  be  presented ;  or  that  h^  is 
simoniacus  in  another  benefice. 

48.  When  the  bishop  refuses  without  good/ cause,  Wati.23o. 
or  unduly  delays  to  admit  and  institute  a  derk  to  the 
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churchy  to  which  he  is  'presented^  the  clerk  may  have 
his  remedy  against  the  bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court. 

2  Inst  631.  49.  If  the  patron  .  finds  himself  aggrieved  by .  the 
ordinary's  refusal  of  his  clerk,  he  may  have  his  remedy 
by  writ  of  quare  impedU,  in  the  temporal  court ;  and 
in  such  case  the  ordinary  must  shew  the  cause  of.  his 
refusal,  specially  and  directly ;  not  only  that  he  is  a 
schismatic  or  a  heretic,  but  also  the  particular  schis- 
matical  or  heretical  opinions  with  which  he  is  chaiged 
must  be  set  forth ;  for  the  examination  of  the  bishop 
does  not  finally  conclude  the  plaintiff;  and  without 
shewing  specially,  the  Court  cannot  inquire  and  re- 
solve whether  the  refusal  be  just  or  good.  If  the 
cause  of  refusal  be  spiritual,  the  Court  shall  write 
to  the  metropolitan  to  certify  thereof;  or  if  the  cause 
be  temporal,  and  sufficient  in  law,  which  the  temporal 
court  jshall  decide,  the  same  may  be  traversed,  and  an 
issue  thereupon  joined  and  tried  by  a  jury. 

Ep.  Exeter  50.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  House  of  l^rds 

swparL      ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  S^^^  Pl^  ^^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^  bishop,  in  a 
P^B9.  quare  impedU,  that  the  presentee  was  a  person  not 

sufficient  or  capable  in  learning  to  have  the  qhurch ; 
and  that  he  need  not  set  forth  in  what  kind  of  learn-^ 
ing,  or  to  what  degree,  he  was  defective, 
or  iimony.  51.  As  it  is  of  the  utfnost  importance  to  the  public 

that  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  be  conferred  pn 
those  only  whose  learning  and  piety  qualify  them  for 
the  duties  annexed  to  such  offices ;  the  law  has  always 
been  extremely  careful  in  watching  over  th<^sie  who 
have  advowsons,  lest  they  should  be  influenced,  ia.the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  presentation,  by  any  corrupt 
1  intt.  17  h»  .  or  improper  motives.  .  It  has  therefore  been  established 
flit.  153.  from  th^  earKest  times  that  no  ^pecuniary,  or  other  va- 
luable consideration  ought,  in  any  instancCj  to  b^  given 
or  received  for  procuring  a  presentation  to  a  church. 
This  offenqe  is  called  simony  in  the  c^non  law;  the 
person  majpng  tL  corrupt  contract  of  this  kind  is  called 
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smoniaeus,  and  a  person  thus  presented  to  a  church  is 
said  to  be  simaniaci  promotus. 

52.  By  the  statute  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  it  is  enacted^  for 
avoiding  of  simony^  that  if  any  patron^  for  any  sum  of 
money^  reward^  gift^  profit^  or  benefit^  directly  or  indi* 
rectly^  or  for  or  by  reason  of  any  promise^  ag^reement^ 
grant,  bend^  covenant,  or  other  assurance,  shall  pre- 
sent or  collate  any  person  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
or  dignity,  Quch  presentation  shall  be  void,  the  pre- 
sentee be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  enjoying  the  same 
benefice,  and  the  crown  shall  present  to  it  for  that 
time  only. 

63.  It  was  formerly  held,  that  if  a  person  who  had  ^**»-  ^ 
acquired  a  benefice  by  simony,  enjoyed  it  during  his 
life>  the  king  might  present  after  his  death,  because  the 
chnrch,  notwithstanding  the  in^^tltution  and  induction 
of  the  simonist,  remained  void  to  the  king's  present- 
ation, before  his  death ;  and  his  death  could  not  make 
him  incumbent  that  )vas  none  before^  or  otherwise  alter 
the  case.  But  now,  by  the  statute  1  Will.  &  Mary,  c. 
16.,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  a  person  simoniacally  pre- 
sented shall  die  without  being  convicted  of  such  si- 
mony in  his  lifetime,  such  simoniacal  contract  shall  not 
prgndice  any  innocent  patron  or  clerk  on  pretence  of 
lapse  to  the  crown,  or  otherwise. 

54.  The  first  kind  of  simony  under  the  statute  31  J~^§on 
Efiz.  18  where  any  sum  of  money,  gift,  reward,  profit,  **'  money. 
or  benefit,  is  given  or  promised,  directly  or  indirectly, 

for  piDcuring  a  presentation  to  a  benefice.     And  Lord  ^  instiss. 
Goke  observes  that  simony  is  the  more  odious,  because 
it  is  ever  accompanied  with  peijury ;  for  the  presentee 
is  sworn  not  to  commit  simony. 

55.  If  a  clerk  seeks  to  obtain  for  money  a  presenta-  Wats.  43. 
tioD  to  a  void  churchy  though  afterwards  the  pi^tron 
present  him  gratis^  yet  this  simoniacal  attempt  disables 

hiiB  finom  taking  the  benefice;  being  deemed  an  upfit 
poson  to  hold  it,  for  having  at  any  time  b.een  capable 
of  intending  to  obtain  it  corruptly; 
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Idem  37.  56.  jf  a  patfoii  promises  a  clerk  that  in  considera-^ 

tion  of  his  marrying  his  daughter  or  kinswoman  he 
will  present  him  to  a  living  when  void,  this  is  a  simoni- 
acal  contract. 

Byrte  V.  Man-       57   gut  whcre  A.  Covenanted  that  B.  his  son  should 

Dinf ,  Cro.  Car. 

191.  marry  C.  the  daughter  of  D.,  in  consideration  of  which 

D.  covenanted  to  advance  3002.  for  his  daughter's  por-* 
tion  ;  and  A.  covenanted  to  settle  certain  lands  on  his 
son  and  his  intended  wife.     There  were  likewise  cove- 
nants on  the  part  of  A,  for  the  value  of  the  lands,  and 
for  quiet  enjoyment;  and  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  D. 
to  procure  a  certain  benefice  for  B.  on  the  next  avoid* 
ance.     It  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  corrupt  contract, 
it  not  being  a  covenant  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  *^ 
but  a  distinct  and  independant  covenant,  without  any 
apparent  consideration. 
torf^No**  U2"      ^®-  ^  reservation  of  a  profit  to  a  stranger,  as  an  an- 
nuity to  the  widow  or  son  of  the  last  incumbent,  does 
not  appear  to  be  within  the  statute  31  Eliz.,  though 
Doctor  Watson  doubts  it :  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
a  reservation  of  any  kind  of  profit,  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
tron, is  within  the  statute. 
Hatchinion'i        59.  It  was  rcsoIvcd  by  all  the  judges,  in  8  Jac.  I.y 
^'  itLul    that  if  any  should  receive  or  take  money,  fee,  reward, 
Cn^E^h9.  ^^  other  profit,  for  any  presentation  to  a  benefice  with 

cure,  although  in  truth  he  which  is  presented  be  not 
knowing  of  it,  yet  the  presentation,  admission,  and  in- 
duction, are  void,  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute 
31  Eliz.,  and  the  king  shall  have  the  presentation  hac 
vice.  For  the  statute  intends  to  inflict  punishment  upon 
the  patron,  as  upon  the  author  of  this  corruption,  by  the 
loss  of  his  presentation ;  and  upon  the  incumbent  who 
came  in  by  such  a  corrupt  patron,  by  the  loss  of  his 
incumbency,  although  that  he  never  knew  of  it.  But 
if  the  presentee  be  not  cogpnizant  of  the  corruption, 
then  he  shall  not  be  vrithin  the  clause  of  disability  in  the 
same  statute, 
f  STm^'      60.  in  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  judgment,  whereby 

Keb.204.' 
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the  king  had  recovered  upon  a  title  of  simony,  which  « 
was^  that  a  friend  of  the  clerk  had  agreed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  J.  S.,  who  was  not  the  patron,  to  procure 
the  clerk  to  be  presented  to  a  church,  who  was  pre- 
sented accordingly. 

It  was  assigped  for  error,  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
either  patron  or  clerk  were  acquainted  with  the  agree- 
ment. But  the  Court  said,  the  clerk  was  simoniacd  pro- 
mohis.  And  it  was  said  that  Doctor  Duxon  had  en- 
joyed  the  church  of  St.  Clements  above  twenty  years  by 
such  a  title  of  the  king's ;  the  presentee  of  the  patron 
being  ousted,  by  reason  of  a  friend's  having  given  money 
to  a  page  of  the  earl  of  Exeter,  to  endeavour  to  procure 
the  presentation;  and  neither  the  earl  nor  the  clerk 
knew  any  thing  of  it 

61.  The  second  kind  of  simony  is  where  the  ri&rht  of  ^'^^  ^^  ^« 

*^  "  preaentatioD 

presenting  is  sold  at  the  time  when  the  church  is  va-  dvaing  a  t»- 
cant.    This  was  also  held  to  be  void  at  common  law^      ^' 
i>ecau9e  during  the  vacancy  of  the  church,  the  right  of 
presenting  was  but  a  chose  in  action,  which  could  not 
be  transferred. 

68.  A  patron  of  an  advowson,  the  church  being  void,  ^''^^J; 
granted  to  B.  proximam  presentatianem  to  the   said  282  *.  Jeio^. 
church,  jiam  vacantem,  ita  quod  Uceat  B.  hoc  vice  ad  die-  13. 
lam  ecclesiam  preaentare.    And  it  was  resolved^  by  all 
the  judges  of  England,  that  the  grant  was  void  ;  for  the 
present  avoidance  was  a  thing  in  action  and  privity^ 
and  vested  in  the  person  of  the  grantor. 

63.  A  lease  of  an  advowson,  granted  after  the  church  Be&ioe,  192. 
became  vacant,  was  adjudged  void,  as  to  the  immediate 
presentation.     And  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  Aiiib.268. 
the  sale  of  an  advowson  during  a  vacancy  was  not 
inUiin  the  statute  of  simony^  as  a  sale  of  the  next  pre- 
sentation was  ;  but  was  void  by  the  common  law. 

64f.  In  a  modem  case,  th^  Court  of  King's  Bench  re-  Ep.  Lincoln  v. 
soWed  that  a  grant  of  a  next  presentation,  or  of  an  BiMk.R.490. 
advowson^  made  after  the  church  was  actually  fellen  Ib^kims! 
vacant^  vras  a  void  grants  quoad  the  faHen  vacancy. 
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Lord  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  said^  the  true 
reason  why  a  gprant  of  a  fallen  presentation  of  an  ad  vow- 
son^  after  avoidance^  is  not  good^  quoad  the  fidlen  va- 
cancy^ is  the  public  utility^  and  the  better  to  g^ard 
a^inst  simony ;  not  for  the  fictitious  reason  of  its  being* 
a  chose  in  action.  And  it  was  held  in  the  same  case^  that 
a  grant  of  a  presentation/  after  institution  of  the  incum- 
bent to  a  second  living  which  vacated  the  first  was  void, 
because  the  church  was  considered  as  vacarii  from  the 
time  of  institution. 
udci>.Ep.Co-  65.  If  the  patron  sells  the  fee  simple  of  the  advoiVson 
Bis.  811.  after  the  avoidance,  neither  he  nor  his  vetadee  can  havfe 
a  quare  iiaptdity  because  the  avoidance  makes  it  a  chose 
in  action^  so  that  it  does  not  pass  to  the  grantee ;  arid 
the  grantor  has  destroyed  his  action  by  his  conveyanccf, 
so  noiie  can  have  it. 
wuker «.  66.  If  a  presentation  be  made  by  a  person  usurping 

fikiik  90.    '    the'  right  of  'patronage,  and  pending,  an  action  for 

removing  his  clerk/ who  is  afterwards  removed^  the 
benefice  is  sold ;  this  is  an  ofi*ence  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  for  the  church  was  never  full  of  that 
cleric..  And  if  this  were  allowed,  the  statute  might  be 
eluded  i  for  it  would  be  only  gating  an  usurper  to  pre- 
sent while  the  church  iVas  void,  and  then  selling  it. 
sdfofthe  67.  Where  a  person  purchased  the  next  presenta- 

Sra  goo^u"^  tion  to  ft  benefice,  the  church  being  thien  full,  with  an 
intention  to  present  a  particular  person;  a  subsequent 
presentation  of  that  person^vas  formerly  deemed  simony. 
Bat  itis^tiow  an  uiiiversal  practice  to  purchase  the  next 
presentation  to  a  living, 'the  church  being  full;  and 
there  is  no  taiodem  instance  where  a  presentation  under 
ftiaclr  circumstances  has  been .  questioned. 
Cro.Eiis.6Ss.       68.  It  hiiLS  been  several  times  laid  dOiArri  that  a  pun- 
^aS.'458.  cbase  of  ihe^  next  presentation  to  a.  church,-  when!  the 
iacttittbcfilt  is  in  d  dying  state,  is  simony :  but  it  wasT  de- 
termined, in  the  ibflo wing  ease,  that  a  purchase^  of  an 
.  achrdWsbii  iii  fee  simple  under  these  circumstances;  was 
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69.  The  plaintiff  Barfett^  having  notice  that  the  in-  Bamtt  v. 
cumbeht  of  a  living  was  on  his  death-bed^  and  that  it  was  BUck'iL  1052. 
unjctertain  whether  he  would  live  over  the  nighty  pur- 
chased the  advowson  in  fee  of  the  defendant.  The 
incumbent  died  the  next  day^  and  the  purchaser  pre- 
sented his  clerk  upon  that  avoidance.  A  question  was 
referred  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas^  whether  the  said  presetitation  was  void^  as 
being  on  a  simoniaCal  contract. 

Serjeant  Hill  argued  for  the  plaintiff  that  this  was  no 
simony^  being  the  sale  of  an  advowson  in  fee,  before  an 
actual  vacancy ;  that  simony  was  properly  defined  a  pre- 
sentation in  respect  of  reward ;  that  the  statutes  of  si- 
mony bdng  penal^  and  restrictive  of  the  common  law^ 
ought  therefore  to  b6  construed  strictly ;  that  fraud  ot 
nmony  ought  not  to  be  presumed  or  intended. 

Serjeant  Glyn  for  the  defendants  insisted  that  the 
common  law^  previous  to  any  statute^  took  notice  of 
corrupt  presentations^  as  contracts  ex  turpi  causd ;  that 
DO  profit  was '  alld wed  to  be  made  of  a  right  of  patrbn- 
age ;  that  a  purchase  made  with  an  intent  to  present  k 
particular  person  Wto  sifAoniacal ;  and  the  bwd  itgainst 
simbtiy^  when  they  merely  vacated  the  presentation;, 
werfe  considered  ks  remedial^  and  construed  largely ; 
when  they  inflicted' a  forfeitiife/as  penal^  and  Construed 


Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  said/  he  was  not  able  to 
4oabt  upon  th<e  question.  An  advowson  was  a  tempo- 
raj  tight ;  not  Indeed  ju$  habendi,  but  juii  diJsp&nekdi. 
The  'exercise  of  that  right  was  by  presentation. '  The 
right  itsdf  was  d.  Valuable  right ;  therefore^  an  advowson 
was  heMto  b«  assets  in  cas6  of  lineal  wairrahty .  It  Was 
iMl  as8«Cs  in  the  hands  6f  the  heitr ;  and  the  trustee  or  jt»u,  e.  1. 
mortgagee  of  an  advowson  was  bound  to  present  ihte 
ckrkbf  tllf«  ceOlii  qui  Mist,  or  mortgagor.  Thus  fiur 
it  wte  a  tdnable  right,  and  j>r6pei1y  the  6bject  of  sale  : 
but  the  6«cireiM  6t  tfaia  right  liras  A  ptibliti  trust;  th<j^- 
SmlMgHH  tbWnm6tHatf  )f^S]mtf  ^JOdderiiltion, 
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either  in  the  patron  or  the  presentee.  It  could  not^  it 
ou^ht  not^  to  produce  any  profit.  It  was  not  vested  in 
a  guardian  in  socage^  nor  was  he  accountable  for  any 
presentation  made  during  the  infancy  of  his  ward. 

Simony  was  unknown  to  the  common  law^  though 
corrupt  presentation  was.  But  what  was  or  was  not 
simony  depended  on  the  statute  of  31  Eliz.^  which  did 
not  adopt  all  the  wild  notions  of  the  canon  law^  but 
had  defined  it  to  be  a  corrupt  agreement  to  present. 
No  conveyance  of  an  advowson  could  be  afiected  by 
that  act^  unless  so  fiur  as  it  affected  the  immediate  pre-r 
sentation ;  therefore  a  sale  of  an  advowson^  the  church 
being  actually  void^  was  simoniacal  and  void  in  respect 
to  the  then  present  vacancy.  But  it  had  never  been 
thought^  that  to  purchase  an  advowson  merely  with  the 
prospect^  however  probable^  that  the  church  would  soon 
become  void^  was  eitiier  corrupt  or  simoniacal ;  though 
by  the  common  law^  if  a  clerk  or  a  stranger^  with  the 
privity  of  the  clerks  contracted  for  the  next  avoidance^ 
the  incumbent  being  in  extremis,  it  was  held  to  be  si- 
moniacal. 

The  present  case  was  the  purchase  of  an  advowson 
in  fee.  No  privity  of  the  clerk  appeared.  The  church 
vras  not  actually  void^  but  in  great  probability  of  a  va- 
cancy ;  which^  however^  was  by  ho  means  equivalent  to 
a  certainty.  He  said  the  judges  would  go  beyond  every 
resolution  of  their  predecessors^  to  determine  this  to  be 
simony.  Suppose  this  had  been  the  purchase  of  a 
manor^  with  the  advowson  appendant^  and  the  incum- 
bent lying  in  extremis,  what  must  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sent case  was  simony.  Must  the  CQurt  have  declared 
the  appiendancy  to  be  severed^  or  that  the  whole 
manor  was  purchased  corruptly^  for  the  sake  of  the 
advowson  ? 

The  other  judges  concurred ;  and  the  Court  certified 
that  the  presentation  was  not  void^  it  not  appearing  to 
them  to  have  been  made  upon  a  simoniacal  contract. 
Bictpi&oii.  70.  It  was  formerly  doubted  whether  it  was  simony 
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fbr  d  defrk  to  pirrcll^de  for  himself  the  next  pregenta^ 

tion  to  a  benefice^  while  it  was  ftill^  and  to  be  ^re- 

ifthted  thcftetoy  when  it  be<iaine  v6id.     To  pot  ah  end 

i6  (his  dottbt,  thcf  statute  12  Ann.  c.  Id.' enacts, ''  That 

if  any  person  shall,  for  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or 

ndfantaj^ey  6fr  fe^  or  by  reason  of  aihy  promise,  agree* 

fnent,  grttnii  bond,  or  other  assurance,  of  or  for  any 

Money,  rtwardy  ^ift,  profit,  or  benefit,  directly  or  in- 

dtf «c%,  in  bis  6wn'  name,  or  iw  the  name  of  any  other 

^^M%'  or  persons,  take,  procure,  or  accept  the  neit 

JiNrofdaActf  Or  presentation  to  atiy  benieftee,  &c.,  and 

shall  be  presented  or  cofloCed  thereupon,  that  every 

^U  i>r«sentatfon'  or  coHation  slihiil  be  utterly  void  and 

tSi  Ao  effect  in  law  ;  and  such  agreement  shadi  be 

#Miiied  to  be  a  simoniacal  contract }  and  it  shal!  be  kw''- 

Ail  fbi*  t^  q^een^s  Alajesty,  her  hairs'  and'  Mccessors, 

io  j^^ehC  or  collate  unto  such  benefice^  &c.  for  that 

(imef  or  turn  only.    Aiid  the  person  so  corruptly  taking, 

procuring,  of  aeiCeptift'g  such  b^nettee,  &c.  shalT,  froiA 

(heWM^forth^,  b^'  adjudged  a'  disabled  person*  to  have 

itod  ei^by  thie  same,   and  shall  be  subject  to  any  pu*- 

ifisbffient,  pain,  or  penalty  prescribed  or  kiflicted  by  the 

bWs'  tfectesia^al,  in  Uke  manned  as  if  nich  agreement 

iMAbeM'  iMdd  dffer  such  benefice,  &c.  badbeconi6 

va<HLWt." 

71.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  purchase  of 
ati  advoWson  in  fee  by  a  clergyman,  and  a  pi'esentation 
htttfself  updn  the   death  of  the  incumbent,  be  within 
this  statute.     Itappearsj  from  an  opinion  of  the  late 
Afr.  Feame,  tttat  h«  did  not  consider  such  a  purchase  caMi  andopi- 
a»  prohibited  by  that  rtatute  ;  and  that  a  presentatiion  '^'''^»^^ 
hf  tf  trustee'  of  such  a  purchaser,  of  the  purchaser 
Mmtelf,  migfit  be  made.    This  opinion  is  sttpportcid 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Db  Gfay'^  dfgiMidttif  iH  ttie  Ame.i^g. 
Cffisd  of  Barret  v.  GHubb,  in  which  hcf  distiiiguiished 
heMeetk  &  ]^urchase  of  the  next  presentation  to  a 
chUtttt,   i^nd  a  pui^chase  of  an  advowson  in  fee ;  for^ 
ia' the  jRMt  <%s^,  h<f  admitted  that  a  puriihase  would  be 
VOL.  ni.  i> 
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^moniacal^  if  the  incumbent  was  in  extremis  ;  whereas 
in  the  second  case  he  held  it  good. 

7S.  An  incumbent  of  a  living  may  resign  it  to  the 
ordinary;  or  if  it  be  a  donative^  to  the  patron^  in  which 
case  it  becomes  vacant. 

73.  A  collateral  condition  cannot  be  annexed  to  a 
resignation^  the  words  being  pure  sponti  ahsoluli  et 
'Simplidter,  in  order  to  exclude  all  indirect  bargains^ 
not  only  for  money^  but  for  any  other  valuable  con- 
.sideration  ;  except  it  is  made  for  effecting  an  exchange^ 
in  which  case  it  admits  of  this  condition^  viz.  that  the 
exchange  shall. take  full  effect. 

74.  A  resignation  of  a  benefice  is  not  valid  until  it  is 
expressly  accepted  by  the  ordinary^  and  it  has  been 
long  settled  that  the  ordinary  may  refuse  a  resignation. 

75.  By  the  81  Eliz.  c.  6.  s.  8.  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  incumbent  of  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  shaU 
corruptly  resign  or  exchange  the  same,  or  corruptly 
take  for  or  in  respect  of  the  resigning  or  exchanging 
the  same,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pension,  sum  of 
money,  or  other  benefit  whatsoever ;  as  well  the  giver 
as  the  taker  of  any  such  pension,  sum  of  money,  or 
other  benefit  corruptly,  shall  lose  double  the  value  of 
jthe  sum  so  given,  taken,  or  had ;  half  to  the  queen^ 
and  half  to  him  that  shaU  sue  for  the  same  in  any  of 
jier  majesty's  courts  of  record. 

76.  It  has  been  long  a  common  practice  for  patrons, 
when  they  present  a  clerk  to  a  living,  to  take  a  bond 
from  him  in  a  sum  of  money,  conditioned  either  to 
resign  the  living  in  fiivour  of  a  particular  person,  as  a 
son,  relation,  or  friend  of  the  patron,  whenever  such 
son,  &c.  becomes  capable  of  taking  the  living,  or  else 
to  rerign  generally,  upon  the  request  of  the  patron. 
In  the  first  case  they  are  called  special  bonds  of  resign 
nation,  and  have  always  been  held  valid.  In  the  se- 
cond case  they  are  called  general  bonds  of  resignation  ; 
and  were  never  approved  of  by  the  bishops,  though 
held  to  be  valid  by  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.    But 
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whenever  they  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining^ 

any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  person  presented^  HiUiarfr 

the  Court  of  Chancery  always  interposed  and  granted  suDieton, 

.    .  ^  •      .    . ,  1  Ab.  Eq.  86* 

an  injunction  against  them. 

77.  Dr.    Watson  observes  that  general  bonds   of  ^^'^' 
resignation  did  not  find  any  encouragement  from  the 

Court  of  Chancery^  which  relieved  the  incumbent ; 
and  would  not  oblige  him  to  resign^  or  to  pay  the 
penaky  of  the  bond,  unless  some  special  cause  were 
shewn  and  made  out  by  the  patron  that  he  was  un- 
qualified to  hold  the  living,  or  guilty  of  some  immo- 
rality or  irregularity,  which  was  a  sufficient  cause  of 
dqirivation  ;  or  at  least  that  he  was  non-resident,  and 
neglected  his  duty.  But  in  the  foUowing  case  it  was 
determined  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  where  a 
deik,  upon  being  presented  to  a  living,  entered  into 
a  general  bond  to  the  patron  to  resign  whenever  the 
pakroa  should  require  him^  such  bond  was  absolutely 
vmd. 

78.  The  rectory  of  the  parish  church  of  Woodham  Ep.  London 
Walton,  in  the  diocese  of  London,  becoming  vacant^  2 Bra!piurL 
Mr.  Pytche,  the  patron,  presented  his  clerk,  the  Rev.  ^  ^"" 
Mr.  Eyre^  to  the  bishop,  for  institution.     The  bishop  Dathwoodv. 
being  informed  that  Mr.  Eyre  had  given  his  patron  a  Qeyton,  is  Ve^ 
bond  in  a  large  penalty,  to  resign  the  said  rectory  at 

any  time  upon  his  request,  and  Mr.  Eyre  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  given  such  a  bond,  the  bishop 
refiised  to  institute  him  to  the  living.  Mr.  Fytche 
brought  a  quare  impedit  against  the  bishop,  to  which 
he  pleaded  two  pleas  : — 1.  That  the  living  was  a  bene- 
fice with  cure  of  souls,  and  that  the  clerk  had  given 
a  bond  to  the  patron  in  the  penalty  of  3,000/.  to 
rerign  at  any  time  upon  the  request  of  the  patron ; 
whereby  the  presentation  became  void  in  law.  Sdly, 
That  the  living  was  a  benefice  with  cure  of  soub  ; 
and  that^  for  the  purpose  of  investing  the  patron  with 
an  undue  influence  over  the  clerk,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  derk  should,  in  consideration  of  the  presentation^ 
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become  bound  to  the  patron  in  a  bond  as  aforesaid  ^ 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Fytche  demurred  to  both  these  pleas.  The 
bishop  having  joined  in  demurrer^  judgment  was  gfvea 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  patron^  and 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords^  it  wad 
contended  on  the  part  of  the  bishop^  that  altboilgli 
there  were  several  adjudged  cases  upon  the  nbject 
of  geneiul  bonds  of  resignation^  noQe  of  them  bald 
arisen  in  the  same  form^  or  between  parties  actitig;  in 
the  same  capacity^  and  under  circumstances  sinnilaF 
to  the  present ;  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  precedents  by  which  this  case  vfa»  U^  be 
determined.  That  the  bishop  or  ordinary  was'  autfie^ 
riz€d  by  law  to  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  th^  fit^ 
ness  or  unfitness  of  the  person  presented  to  bim  for 
institution  ;  and  the  appellant  bad^  in  this  instaneej 
exercised  his  authority  according  to  law.  That  it  v^as 
,  in  the  power  of  the  patron,  by  means  of  a  geMral 

bond^  to  establish  two  modes  of  selling  a  tacaatr  liv- 
ings which  was  simony  ;  either  of  which  was  e^u^ly 
certain  and  infiadlible.  1.  The  parties  might  fnake 
the  penalty  in  the  bond  adequate  to  the  price  of  the 
living.  The  presentee,  when  instituted,  ntight  refuM 
to  resign,  and  pay  the  penalty  without  any  suit ;  or 
might  make  known  the  execution  of  the  bond,  a&d 
then  tender  resignation  to  the  bishop;  which  the 
bishop,  under  those  circumstances,  woidd  probably 
refuse.  Upon  his  refusal,  the  bond  might  be  put  ia 
suit :  and  thus,  also,  by  a  circuity,  the  pencdty  tnigfaS 
be  paid  as  the  price  of  the  living. 

The  second  mode  of  sdliog  a  living  which  Was 
vacant,  through  the  medium  of  a  geaeral  bond  of  i^ 
aigtifitioti>  was  equally  obvious  a^d  practicable.  The 
penalty  of  tiie  bond  of  resignation  might  be  made  ex* 
eeiaive,  mitcb  above  the  real  vakie  of  the  liying;.  the 
patroa  Mighty  duriilg  (be  iMlioibency  of  Ibe  pre84Bte«> 
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who  executed  the  bond  to  resign^  sell  the  next  turn  or 
right  of  presentation  at  an  advanced  price^  and  after 
such  sale  require  the  incumbent  to  resign  in  terms  of 
his  bond.     By  this  means  the  first  presentation  would 
be  fictitious  ;  and  the  sale  of  the  second  presentation^ 
though  made  under  the  pretence  of  selling  a  right  of 
presentation  to  a  full  benefice,  would  in  reality  be  the 
sale  of  a  vacant  living.     That  a  general  bond  to  resign 
put  the  person  who  entered  into  such  bond  under  the 
power  of  the  lay  patron^  instead  of  being  uader  tho 
authority  of  the  bishop^  to  whom  he  swears  canonical 
obedience ;  and  whom  by  law  he  was  obfiged  to  obey  ; 
and  was  thus^  contrary  to  good  policy^  creating  an  in* 
fluence  which  tended  to  subvert  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  subordination.     That  general  bonds  of  resignatiost 
were  contrary  to  law>  by  altering  the  tenure  of  the 
office  of  a  beneficed  clergyman;   for  every  benefice 
beuig  an  office  for  life^  the  patron  could  grant  it  only 
tox  life.    He  could  not  grant  it  for  years^  he  could  not 
gr^t  it  at  the  will  of  himself^  for  such  grant  in  direct 
terms  would  be  void^  as  contrary  to  the  very  tenvtre  of  the 
officQ.    Where  there  was  a  general  bond  of  resignatiooi 
entered  into,  the  same  alteration  of  the  tenure  was  efibcfe4 
by  circuity.  The  patron  granted^  and  the  presentee  ac*- 
cepted,  at  the  will  of  the  patron^  that  benefice^  which  <ti« 
law  intended  to  be  conferred  and  holden  for  life. 

That  although  a  court  of  equity  would  grant  relief^ 
in  case  the  patron  made  an  improper  use  of  a  general 
bood  to  resign  ;  yet^  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  dipi- 
covering  the  real  purpose  for  which  it  was  used>  \ik 
could  seUom  be  possible  to  procure  such  relief;  or  toi 
guards  by  that  means,  against  the  cons^uences  tkMK 
foBew  from  such  bonds  being  tolerated.  The  b^d  pur-^ 
pose  not  being  discovered^  could  not  be  prevented  but 
by  a  solemn  decision^  that  general  bonds  of  resignatipn 
were  illegal.  That  a  general  bond  of  resignation, 
puta  it  in  a  great  measure  in  the  patron's  powqr  to  c^pf)* 
vert  a  part  of  the  profita  of  the  living  to  his  own  UM* 
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and  absolutely  puts  it  in  the  power  of  patron  and  in-* 
cumbent  together  to  make  such  partition  of  them  as 
they  can  agree  upon,  whereby  the  revenues  of  the 
church  may  be  alienated  :  and  that  a  general  bond  of 
resignation  was  an  assurance  of  profit  or  benefit  to  the 
patron  ;  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  statute  31  Eliz. 
c.  6.,  and  inconsistent  with  the  oath  of  simony. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  in  error  it  was  said  that 
this  was  a  new  attempt  to  question  the  settled  law  of 
the  land ;  namely,  whether  a  bond  given  by  the  pre- 
sentee to  the  patron,  with  a  condition  to  resign  upon 
request,  which  was  termed  a  general  resignation  bond, 
simple  and  unattended  with  any  other  fact  or  circum* 
stance,  was  corrupt,  simoniacal,  and  against  the  statute 
of  Elizabeth.  This  had  been  questioned  and  repeatedly 
determined  in  Westminster  Hall  to  be  legal,  and  not 
simoniacal ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  to  be  so  well  set- 
tled and  established,  that  in  Hesketh  v.  Gray,  28  Geo.  2. 
the  Court  would  not  suffer  the  counsel  to  argue  against 
the  validity  of  such  a  bond.     But  such  a  bond  might 
be  abused  ;  it  might  be  corrupt,  simoniacal,  and  agfiunst 
the  statute ;  it  might  be  given  upon  a  preceding  sti- 
pulation of  gain,  &c.;  or  after  it  was  innocently  g^ven, 
it  might  be  used  by  the  obligee  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
holding tithes,  or  deriving  some  pecuniary  advantage  to 
himself.     And  if  there  were  only  grounds  to  suspect 
such  practices,  a  bill  might  be  filed  for  a  discovery ; 
and  it  was  admitted  that  when  such  illegal  facts  were 
alleged  and  proved,  such  a  bond  could  not  be  enforced 
in  a  court  of  justice.     But  the  courts  of  justice  never 
interfered  with  possibilities.     They  never  interfered 
but  when  such  abuse  appeared,  and  was  specified  and 
alleged  in  the  pleadings,  in  order  to  be  proved  if  denied. 
That  the  bishop  in  this  case  was  precisely  in  the  same 
predicament  with  the  clerk  in  all  the  other  cases.     He 
had  the  same  advantage  of  filing  a  bill  for  a  discovery 
of  such  illegal  fact,  and  of  pleading  it,  when  he  had  so 
tiisGovered  it ;  and  he  had  it  in  the  present  case. 
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But  the  bond  in  the  present  case  was  a  mere  simple' 
res^^tion  bond^  unattended  with  any  such  illegal  cir- 
cumstance ;  every  such  circumstance^  suggested  by  a 
bill  for  a  discovery^  had  been  denied ;  no  such  abuse 
was  specified  in  the  first  plea ;  and '  therefore  the  cause 
therein  alleged  by  the  bishop  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  refuse  the  clerk.  That  the  same  reasoning  might  be 
applied  to  the  second  plea^^he  possible  abuse  of  such 
a  bond ;  viz.  that  he  would  have  acquired^  and  had 
andne  influence,  power^  and  controul  over  the  clerk,  if 
be  had  admitted  him  ;  so  also  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
derk.  But  in  order  for  the  courts  to  interfere^  the 
undue  influence  must  have  happened ;  it  must  then  be 
specified  and  alleged  in  the  plea^  in  order  for  the  court 
of  justice  to  interfere :  the  unfitness  in  like  manner 
must  be  specified  and  alleged,  in  order  to  be  proved. 
But  the  bond  in  the  present  case  was  unattended  with 
any  such  circumstance ;  and  therefore  neither  any  un* 
due  wifluence  or  unfitness  was  specified  in  the  second 
plea  to  have  attended  the  presentation ;  consequently 
Ibe  cause  here  alleged  was  not  sufficient  for  the  bishop 
to  refuse  the  clerk. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  specifying  the  unfitness^  it 
might  be  observed  thai  the  judgment  of  the  bishop 
was  subject  to  review;  he  could  not  refuse  ad  Ubilum, 
he  must  assign  hb  cause  of  refusal ;  for  every  fact  of 
unfitness  might  be  questioned,  and  tried  in  a  temporal 
cooit,  except  literature ;  and  that  was  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  metropolitan.  Upon  the  whole^  there 
was  no  fact  alleged  in  the  pleadings  of  illegal  use  in 
riving  the  bond ;  or  of  undue  influence  or  unfitness 
in  the  clerk  to  be  admitted,  &c.,  besides  the  mere 
naked  giving  of  the  bond ;  wherefore  it  was'  hoped  the 
jo^ent  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  be 

aflurmed. 

After  hearing  counsel  on  this  case,  several  questions 
were  put  to  the  judges ;  seven  of  whom  were  of  opi- 
sioR  that  the  bond  was  good  and  valid;  and  the  eighth^ 
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(Mr.  B^roa  Eyre)  that  it  was  illegal.  A  A^Btt  and 
division  of  the  hpuse  ensued^  whim  th.ere  appearing  to 
1^,e  fior  reversing  the  judgment  nineteen^  an^oiig  whom 
iv.ere  aU  the  bishops  present^  and  against  it  ^ghteen ; 
k  was  ordered  that  the  judgment  given  in  the  Court  of 
30  M«7>  1783.  Kings's  Bencfa^  affirming  a  judgment  given  in  the  Gwjrt 
of  Common  Pieas^  should  be  reversed. 

79.  In  consequence  of  this  determination^  general 
bonds  of  resignation  must  now  be  deemed  iUegal  and 
Void.  But  the  courts  of  law  do  not  seem  disposed  to 
condemn  bonds  of  resignation^  unless  they  are  esacdy 
similar  to  that  which  was  held  unlawful  in  the  above 
case;  for  in  a  subsequent  ^:ase  the  Court  bi  King's 
Bench  held  that  a  bond  |)y  which  a  clerk  shall  only 
bind  himself  to  the  performance  of  those  duties 'wi^ich 
the  rules  of  law^  and  the  pruicipLes  of  mondi^y  requiire^ 
is  valid^  and  will  be  enforced. 
BagdiAwv.  so.  A  bond  was  given  by  a  clerk  to  a  patron  to 

^piey,  4TJI.  ^^gjj^  ^^  ^^  living,  or  to  resign  if  he  did  not  return 

after  notice ;  and  also  not  to  commit  waste  on  thq 
parsonage. 

In  an  action  of  debt  on  this  bond,  the  question  v^as^ 
whether  it  was  vaUd  or  not. 

Lord  Kenyon: — ''  \  capnot  bring  myi^elf  to  enter^n 
a  doubt  on  this  case,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
patron's  right  of  presentation  is  a  mere  trust;  it  is 
80  to  some  purposes,  but  not  to  aQ.  It  i^  a  trust  cou- 
pled with  ^XL  interest;  for  it  is  a  subject  of  conveyance 
with  a  valuable  consideration,  whiph  is  not  the  case  with 
a  naked  trust.  As  soon  a^  the  defendant  was  presented 
to  the  living,  he  was  bound  to  take  upon  himself  |dl  th^ 
duties  of  an  incumbent,  to  reside  on  the  living,  to  take 
upon  him  the  cure  of  souls,  and  to  keep  (;he  hpuse  in 
proper  repair.  Now  this  bond  vms  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  performance  of  all  those  duties^ 
which  by  law,  and  without  the  bond,  he  was  bound  to 
difli^hai^e.  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  respecting  the 
ctse  of  the  bishop  of  London  v.  Fytche ;  when  that 
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question  comes  again  before  the  House  of  Lords  they 
win,  I  have  no  doubt,  review  the  former  decision,  if 
it  should  become  necessary.  It  us  sufficient  for  me, 
in  deciding  the  present  case,  to  say,  it  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  that.  For  here  the  plaintiff  does  not  call 
for  the  resignation  of- the  incumbent;  but  merely  for  a 
performance  of  those  duties,  which  in  morality,  religion, 
and  law,  he  ought  tp  do.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opi- 
nion that  a  bond  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  is 
notiUegal.^^ 

Mr.  Justice  BuHer. — '^  I  cannot  find  any  immorality 
or  illegality  h^  this  bond.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  incum- 
bent U}  reside  on  hif  living,  ^nd  to  be  regular  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  Now  this  bond  requireii  nothing 
Biore :  it  only  requires  him  to  do  what  the  law  would 
have  compelled  him  to  do  without  it.'- 

Mr.  Justice  Grose  lyas  of  the  same  opinion,  ^nd  judg- 
ment wfs  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

81.  In  a  subsequent  case,  where  a  clerk  b^  given  a  p^rindgev. 
bond  to  the  patron  on  the  presentation,  on  condition  to  y^"^'«g 
reside  on  the  living ;  and  to  resign,  if  the  patron's  son 
became  capable  and  desirous  of  taking  the  living ;  and 
also  to  keep  the  rectory-house  and  chancel  in  repair : 
The  Coiu!(  of  King's  Bench,  in  an  ^ctiop  of  debt  on  this 
boad,  understanding  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  the 
case  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  gave  judgment  for  the 
plsuntiff,  writhout  any  argument;  saying,  that  as  this  was 
not  precisely  similar  to  the  case  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don r.  Fytche,  they  were  bound  by  the  established  se- 
ries of  precedents. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  caae  was  ever  carried  tQ 
the  House  of  Lords,  (a) 

(a)  It  would  seem  that  a  bond  to  resign  in  ftivonr  of  a  particular 
pemm  is  not  simoniacal,  it  not  being  open  to  the  same  objection  ai  a 
gtaend  resigiiation  bond^  Newpan  v.  Newman,  4t^.  and  &  Qt^ 
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Origin  md 
tore  of. 


Section  I. 

During  the  first  ag^es  of  Christianity^  the  clergy  were 
supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  their  flocks : 
but  this  being  a  precarious  existence^  the  ecclesiastics 
in  every  country  in  Europe^  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
law,  claimed^  and  in  course  of  time  established^  a  right 
to  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  lands.  This 
right  appears  to  have  been  fuUy  admitted  in  England 

(a)  Nothing  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  law  of  tithes  is  here 
attempted,  and  that  only  as  &r  as  relates  to  laj  impropriators. 


before  the  Nonnan  conquest^  and  acquired  the  name 
of  tithe  from  a  8axon  word  sigpnifying  tenth. 

2.  Tithes  may  be  described  to  be  a  right  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  lands^  the  stock  upon 
ianda^  and  the  personal  industry  of  the  occupiers. 
They  were  originally  a  mere  ecclesiastical  revenue^ 
ecclesiastical  persons  only  having  a  capacity  to  take 

them^  and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  only  having  cognizance  ii  Rep.  13.  i. 
of  them.     They  are  not  considered  as  any  secular  duty^ 
or  as  issuing  out  of  land  :  but  in  respect  of  the  persons 
of  the  laity^  in  return  for  the  benefit  they  derived  from 
the  ministry  of  their  spiritual  pastors. 

3.  Tithes  in  their  essence  having  nothing  substantial  bm.  Ainr.  m. 
or  permanent;  they  consist  merely  injure,  and  are  only 

a  right.  An  estate  in  tithes  is  no  more  than  a  title  to 
a  share  or  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  certain  tract  of 
hnd^  after  it  shall  have  been  separated  from  the  gene- 
ral mass.  Before,  severance  it  is  wholly  uncertain 
what  the  amount  of  that  share  or  portion  may  be. 
Nay^  its  very  existence  is  precarious^  this  like  its  qua- 
lity depending  upon  the  accidents  of  climate^  season^ 
floil^  cultivation^  and  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  seve- 
nd  owners  aud  possessors  of  the  land.  If  the  ground 
be  not  sown^  if  the  farm  be  not  stocked^  if  the  fruits  be 
not  gathered^  no  tithe  can  possibly  arise ;  for  tithe  is 
payable  not  in  respect  of  the  land^  but  of  the  person ; 
not  bdng  an  estate  in  the  land^  but  a  right  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  fruits. 

4.  It  follows  that  a  release  of  all  demands  in  lands 
does  not  operate  as  a  discharge  of  tithes ;  for  as  they 
would  not  pass  under  the  denomination  of  land^  neither 
would  they  be  affected  by  a  release  of  all  claims  arising 

out  of  lands.     Thus  it  was  held  in  42  Edw.  3.  that  a    ^^   ^^^  ^ 

prior^  parson  imparsonee  shall  have  tithes  against  his  Pwuns  «• 

own  feoffment^  because  he  does  not  claim  them  in  eiu.  iei.  ' 

respect  of  the  ownership  of  the  knd^  or  any  right  or 

title  therein ;  but  as  tithes^  in  respect  that  he  is  parson 

by  collateral  means.    And  in  31  Eliz.  it  was  held  that  s^?^*-¥l^^ 

^  I  Leon.  300. 
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wh^rQ  ft  pftr^oa  Iwa^d  all  W»  glebe  land  for  years^  with 
all  the  profits  and  coinflipdiU?3  readering  thirteen  ahil- 
ling^  and  fpur  penc^  pn^  (^mnibm.  exactionibw  et  de- 
ffumdi^i  he  was  notwit^standinf  entitled  U>  the  tithes. 

5^.  Tithes  theq  are  iwt  an  phjf^ct  qf  the  sea^s ;  they 
ar^  i:m(h^r  yisibli^  npr  tangible.  Their  produce  may 
iad^ed  be  seen  and  felt :  hut  they  ^iciat  only  ia  conteoi^ 
ptation  of  law ;  froo^  which  it  follows  that  they  are  incor- 
pore^  for  the  law  a^nbea  corppriety  only  to  those 
pl^ects  whiqh  are  substantial  and  permanent, 

6,  Tithes  are  of  three  kind*,  prediaJL  milled,  end  p«- 
sonal.  Predial  tithep  are  Buch  aa  arise  merely  and  im^^^ 
dmtely  from  the  vegetable  prodiM^e  of  the  land;  because  a 
piepe  of  land  b^ing  called  in  the  canon  law  priediutn^  whe*- 
t^er  it  was  arable^  m^adow^  or  pasture^  the  fruit  or  paroduce 
^tiereqf  ip  called  pri^dial.  Nor  is  any  allowi^ce  made  for 
thp  troifble  and  e|:pe)i»s?  of  raiding  any  np€Ki^H  of  vegetaUr 
W^ich  yields  tith^.  Muad  tithfia  are  those  which  ariae 
not  immediately  fr^^  the  profit  of  the  land ;  hut  fnom 
t)ip  produce  and  increase  of  animals  nourUhed  by  the 
land*  Personal  tithes  are  the  pro&ts  which  arise  fron 
tl|^  labpyr  and  industry  of  man^  in  soma  trade  or  eni- 
plqyment ;  haing  th^  t^pth  of  the  clear  profits,  after 
4adj^cting  all  .expepses. 

t*  Tithes  are  again  divided  into  great  and  amalL 
WherQ  thp  tithe  of  any  thing  is  magnua  eccUsia  pro- 
vwtv^y  it  is  reckonf4  among  the  great  tithes ;  where  it 
is  parvus  ecdesite  provenlus,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
pma|l  tithes.  Thus  the  tithes  of  corn,  hay,  and  wood, 
are  great  tithes^^  because  they  are  in  general  of  much 
greater  value  than  any  other  species  of  tithes.  The 
predial  tithes  of  other  lps$  valuable  v:egetables,  such  %s 
popsj  potatoes,  madder,  woad,  together  with  mixed  and 
p^sfonal  titheii,  are  ^maU  tiAhea. 

3.  \i  W^9  formi^rly  doubted  whether  the  <Uatinctioa 
between  great  and  ^p^jQi  tithes,  arose  from  the  nature 
9f  tb^.  vf  ge^Uj?,  »r  frQ»  th?  quantity  of  it  ia  any  pai^ 
ii<fHl%Y  p|iri|lju    S^t  it  ki  now  settled  that  the,  q|uanti|y 


of  ttiiy  pSfUcuIaf  ve^Mabte  iraifir^d  in  4  f^rish  t^MdX 

alief  tile  Itftttire  ttf  th^  tithe ;  foi^  in  thttt  ctee^  corn  atidl 

hay  fti^bt  ill  dom^  paf ished  be  &  sm&H  Citbe ;  ^tid  in  cofi-^ 

fofmitjr  to  thid  Iirinciple  Lord  H^rdwicke  held,  that  the  Smitliu.T^ai^ 

tithe  of  |)otatoes,  tbdiigh  ^vftt  in  gifeat  qifatttitles  in    ^        " 

Common  iieidd,  #as  k  miall  tithe. 

§.  Thi^  d«c<rhl6  bAs  b^eA  confirmed  by  a  d6tefmiila^  i^ttMB^.j^eti^ 
tion  of  L<*d  ttdnle^,  Who  held  that  tithes  art  by  law  pSi!  cf  ». 
dendtttinated  ahd  adjudged  to  be  grefiit  m  smah  accord-  *  ^*''  ^^\ 
Ittg  to  the  nattire  of  th^  teg^etable ;  not  fi*oih  tbe  mode 
t/i  ealtitatioti,  6t  th^  use  to  which  \t  wad  applied. 

10.  Prtdittl  tithes,  consistms  of  the  immediate  pro-*  Howandwhea 

^  due. 

duce  of  the  land,  ar^  due  of  common  right,  it  befttg  a  xi  Rep.  15.  «• 
l^riifciple  of  law  that  aB  lands  oiight  to  pa(y  tkhes.     Bttf 
mixed  d.nd  personal  tithes  are  only  ddei  by  custom; 
therefore,  uAl'eis  they  have  been  usually  paid,  they  ar^ 
iioC  demandabl^. 

11.  It  was  forriterly  held  that  tith^  were  otAf  pAy-» 
able  of  such  things  as  yield  an  annual  increase :  but 
this  rule  hail  bcien  (deviated  from,  in  the  case  of  some 
T^^etflibles,  which  pi^odtice  a  crop  only  every  s^eond  ot 
third  year ;  and  in  the  case  of  underwood  Or  coppiCtS, 
which  is  only  cut  once  in  seven  or  ten  years. 

\%.  It  was  also  foTMcffly  hekf  that  tithe  utas  only  dti^  2ixist.65i. 
once  in  the  same  year :  but  it  has  been  determined  irt  ®"*^'  ^®*  ^"* 
twb  modem  eases,  that  if  divers  crops  are  grown  otr  the 
teme  Inkt  in  the  sum^  year,  tithe  is  payable  ^i  each  of 
them. 

13.  It  has  abd  been  r i^sofved  in  several  cases,  that  ^  ^*^^-  ^^• 
fio  tithe  is  due  of  that  whldi  produces  another  titheable 
tftobstance :  but  thid  fule  has  dso  been  deviated  from  in 
tfodern  times. 

14.  With  req^ct  fo  predial  tithed,  it  is  a  ^ehera!  iMu«f  mM^ 
ftde,  qaod  quicquid  orkur  exptiedio  ejusdefh  sunt  pr tit'  *<5w5^*29. 
Hates.     Of  these  predial  tithes,  some  are  Jructus  na- 
turdes,  which  grow  naturally^  without  the  industry  ot 

hbour  of  man,  as  grass,  &c.  and  others  ^tt  jructus  at- 
t^ieial^  t^  induHriales,  f6  the  growth  of  which  indus- 
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try  and  kbayr  are  requisite^  as  corn^  &c.    The  tithes  of 
these  are  dOied  dedma  pravenientes,  and  decinuBfixa, 
because  they  arise  exjruetibus  stirpia  in  terrdjixa. 
c^ind  other      15   ([Jq^^  jg  ^  predial  tithe,  of  which  the  tenth  cock, 

shocks  or  sheaf  is  due  to  the  parson,  where  the  custoni 
2  iMt.  651.  of  the  place  is  not  otherwise.  But  no  tithe  is  due  for 
Qiriu.  477 J&6S,  the  rakings  of  corn  involuntarily  scattered,  unless  where 

the  rakings  are  of  great  value,  or  are  left  on  the  land, 
covinously,  in  which  cases  tithe  is  payable  for  them. 
OVUL47;.  16.    It  is  laid  down  that  no  tithe  is  payable  for 

stubble : — 1st,  Because  the  corn  is  titheable,  which  i» 
the  principal,  and  the  stubble  is  of  no  value  ;  2d,  Be- 
cause^ in  the  case  of  stubble,  there  is  no  second  renew- 
u.ii9§.         ing.      And  in  a  subsequent  case,  it  was  held  that 

stubble  used  partly  for  fodder,  and  partly  for  manure, 
was  not  titheable ;  the  whole  of  it  being  used  in  hus- 
bandry. But  that  this  did  not  extend  to  a  farmer,  who 
left  an  unusual  quantity  of  stubble,  ia  order  to  make  a 
fraudulent  profit  of  it. 
Aiudn  tr.  Ni-        17.  Every  other  species  of  grain,  such  as  beans, 

6IS.  NichoiM  peas,  &c.,  cultivated  for  sale,  are  titheable ;  and  whe- 
v^Eiiiot,Biinb.  ^^^^^  jj^^^  ^^^  ^^j.^  drilled,  sowu,  or  planted  in  rows,  in  H 

garden-like  manner,  they  are  small  tithes :  but  in  some 

cases  peas  and  beans  have  been  considered  as  a  great 

tithe. 

Hsy.  18-  Hay  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithe,  notwith- 

9  Vinf  Ab.^is.    ^^^^^i^g  ^^^^  bcasts  of  the  plough  or  pail,  or  sheep,  are 

fed  therewith.     It  was  also  formerly  held  that  a  right 

to  the  tithe  of  hay  accrued  upon  the  mowing  of  the 

grass,  and  that  tlie  application  of  it,  either  while  it  was 

in  grass ;  or  after  it  was  made  into  hay,  to  the  feeding 

Cnwiey  v.       of  beasts  of  the  plough  or  pail,  did  not  take  away  the 

A^.'645.^cd.  right  to  tithe.     But  it  has  been  held  in  subsequent 

AMLm^^*  cases  diat  if  a  person  cuts  grass,  and  while  it  is  in  the 

swarth  carries  it  and  feeds  his  plough  cattle  therewith, 
not  having  sufficient  sustenance  for  them  otherwise,  no 
^    tithe  is  due  thereof.    ^ 

19.  It  is  laid  down  in  several  cases  that  tithe  is 
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not  dne  of  aftermath^  because  it  was  formerly  held, 
that  tithe  could  only  be  due  c^ce  in  the  same  year, 
from  the  same  gpround.  But  in  33  Cha.  2.  the  Court  Murgetu  r. 
of  Exchequer  was  of  opinion  that,  of  common  right,  GwUi-ISdi. 
tithes  of  aftermath,  or  of  the  after^crop  of  grass  mowed, 
there  being  no  prescription  or  custom  against  or  in 
dischai^  of  the  same,  ought  to  be  paid.  And  Doctor 
Bum  says,  the  modem  determinations  have  been  that 
the  aftermath  of  meadow  is  part  of  the  increase  of 
the  same  year,  and  consequently  titheable. 

20.  Clover,  saintfoin,  and  ryegrass,  being  considered  w^ru  «.  Pado, 
as  a  species  of  hay,  are  titheable.     A  second  crop  of 

clover  is  also  titheable,  as  well  as  the  first;  and  the 
tithe  of  this  kind  of  hay  belongs  to  the  person  entitled 
to  that  of  common  hay,  and  is  therefore  a  great  tithe. 
Tares  and  vetches  are  also  titheable,  unless  thev  are  Banb.  279. 
cut  green,  and  given  as  food  to  mflch  kine,  and  horses  1504. 
employed  in  husbandry. 

21.  By  the  stat.  45  Edw.  3.  c.  3.  it  was  enacted  that  Underwood. 
great  or  grosse  wood  of  the  age  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 

forty  years,  or  upwards,  should  not  be  titheable :  but 
that  gyha  aedua,  or  underwood,  should  be  titheable. 
Lord  Coke  says  two  doubts  arose  on  the  construction  2  imt  642. 

3  Pan.  lfl_ 

ef  this  act ;  firdt,  what  should  be  said  great  wood,  to 
which  the  answer  was,  that  in  this  act  the  word  grosse 
ognified  such  wood  as  had  been,  or  was,  either  by  the 
common  law,  or  custom  of  the  country,  timber ;  for  the  til  3.  e.  s. 
act  did  not  extend  to  other  woods,  that  had  not  been, 
or  would  not  serve  for  timber,  though  they  were  of  the 
greatness  or  bigness  of  timber.  So  that  oak,  ash,  and 
elm,  were  included  within  the  words  great  wood;  and 
to  was  beech,  horsebuck,  and  hornbeam  ;  because  they 
senred  for  building  or  reparation  of  houses,  mills,  cot- 
tages, Ac.  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Plowden  470., 
which  the  Court,  upon  deliberate  advice,  held  not  to  2  hat.  64S. 
be  law.  Secondly,  of  what  age  those  grosse  or  timber 
trees  should  be ;  the  statute  resolved  this  doubt  in  these 
words  :—*'  Great  wood  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  or 


fLpwardg."  Which'  point  was  alflo  dechirtftory  of  >i^e 
eoipmoB  law. 

Sd.  Tkhe  is  irr  general  due  of  b^eeh^  bircbi.bazd^ 
willow^  sallow^  aldsFy  luaplei  and  white  iboi^tk  fereeej^ 
and  of  all  fruit  trees^  of  whatever  ajg^e  they  are ;  be- 
cause the  wood  of  these  trees^  is  not  usuidly  employed 
acr  timber.  But  if  any  of  these  trees  have,  been  used 
as  ^mbep^  they  are  not  titheable. 

wtiten  V.  23.  In  a  case  where  tithe  was  deinanded  of  bee<5h 

^^n,  wi  .  ^^  above  twenty  years'  growth,-  Lord  Hardwidie  said, 
this  depended  on  the  que&rtion  of  fact^  whether  bieech 
was  timber  by  the  castor  of  the  co^atry  >  and  that 
the  issue  should  be  whether,  by  the  cufiftora,  bee!(5h 
growing  within  the  parish  of  M.  were;  and  bad  oidd 
to  be  deemed  timber. 

2iQflt.65i.  24.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,-  that  ho  ti4bes  shflll 

be  paid  of  ^^ha  eadua  employed  iA  hedging,  or  for 

Croucberv.     fucl,  or  for  maintenance  of  the  plough  or  pad.    la  a. 

isH^'  '  subsequent  case  it  was  determined,  that  where  a  per- 
Mon  cut  down  underwood,  for  the  purpose  of  feaekig^ 
hia  own  corn,  it  was  not  titheable.  But  a  oustmfl 
that  underwood  cut  and  used  for  fencing  of  cerli  gen^ 
FaHy,  whereof  tithes  were  payabl^y  and  ne|^  soU  ofr 
otherwise  disposed  of^  should  be  discha^ed  frotii  the 
payment  of  tithes,  was  held  void. 

Smith  V.  25.  This  doctrine  has  however  been  ccHilralliGied 

Willi  Ami 

Gw^  606.      m  a  case  where,  on  a  bill  brought  for  tithep'  of  weocb 

the  defendant  said  he  felled  yearly,  at  ten  yes^'  gi^owtl^ 

five  acres  of  wood,  worth  twenty-fiire  siylliiigs  te  acre, 

which  he  used  in  mending  his  hedges>  and  upon  hie  lamb 

so  was  of  no  profit  to  him.     But  depreed  to  acoouufc 

P«niv.RaM-       26.  Oak  wood  of  more  than  twenty  yeaifs'  (ftaodtngi, 

130.  *  pot  growing  from  acorns,  but  from  old:  stoote,  whioli 

Fuber^      *'  belonged  originally  to  trees  which  had  stood  mdre  thui 


Mdawtlki.  twenty  years,  were  held  not  to  be  so  clearly  eAt&led 
SteMd*        **y  8t«*-  *^  E^w-  ^-  ^'  3-  '^  exemption  JFr<»  tithie^sfi  t^ 


R«i*hihlbit-  ^^^  ^  verdict  which  subjected  theiii»  ta.  tithe  a  wrevg 

antfofFeny-    V^rdict. 
Mdm,  1B.& 
C.  375. 
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27.  Tithe  is  not  due  of  stflva  aedua  used  in  making  Anon,  oouid. 
or  repairing  carts  or  ploughs^  to  be  employed  in  hus-  ^'^  * 
bandry^  in  the  parish  wherein  the  wood  grew ;  be- 
cause by  the  use  of  carts  and  ploughs   the  tithe  of 

other  things  is  increased. 

28.  If  the  tithe  of  hops  and  the  tithe  of  wood  are  f^^^^  *«»*»• 
both  due  to  the  same  person^  tithe  is  not  due  of  sylva 

cadua  used  in  poling  the  hops ;  because  the  tithe  of 
the  hops  is  increased  by  the  use  of  the  poles. 

29.  By  the  common  law,  tithe  is  payable  of  wood  ^!j"*?r®- 
employed  in  the  house  for  fuel :  but  there  may  be  a      ' 
custom,  that  it  is  not  titheable. 

30.  Where  trees  are  considered  as  timber,   either  Waium 
by  common  law,  or  by  custom,  no  tithes  are  to  be  gvul^V. 
paid  of  the  lops  or  tops  of  such  trees,  for  whatever 

use  they  are  cut ;  with  this  exception,  that  in  certain 
peculiar  cases,  where  a  fraud  is  actually  attempted, 
or  from  necessity  to  avoid  fraud,  they  may  be  tithe- 
able. 

31.  Hemp  and  flax  are  titheable  :  but,  to  encourage  Hemp,flaz, 
the  growth  of  these  articles,  it  is  enacted  by  the  stat.  *°  "**  *'' 
11  &  12  Will.  3.  c.  16.  that  every  person  who  shall  sow 

any  hemp  or  flax  shall  pay  to  the  parson,  vicar,  or  im- 
propriator yearly,  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  and  no  more, 
for  every  acre  of  hemp  and  flax  so  sown,  befure  the 
same  is  carried  off  the  ground.  Madder  is  titheable  in 
the  same  manner. 

32.  Hops  are  titheable,  and  accounted  among  small  Hope. 
tithes:  the  tenth  of  this  vegetable  is  to  be  paid  after  scy!^8Bro. 
they  are  picked,  and  before  they  are  dried.  Puri.ca.  App. 

33.  Turnips  are  also  titheable  when  severed ;  though  Tumipa. 
there  be  more  crops  than  one  in  the  year.     Thus,  in  a  * 
bill  for  tithe  of  turnips,  the  defendant  insisted  that  no 

tithe  was  due  for  turnips  sown  after  corn  the  same  year; 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  pay  tithe  for  any  crop  or  profit 
of  arable  land,  the  same  year  that  the  parson  received 
tithe-corn  from  the  same  ground :  but  the  tithe  was 
decreed.  • 

TOL.  III.  1 


^  ^  Tftte  XXII.  Tithes.  §  M--^-4e. 

Gudea  pUnts.      S4.  All'  garden  plants  and  herbs^  such  as  cabbage, 
LwTee!^^^'    parsley^  sage,  &c.  are  titheable ;  and  the  same  is  a  smaH 

tithe*     But  roost  commonly  a  sum  of  mjoney  is  payable 

in  lieu  of  tithe  of  giardens,  either  by  custom,  or  by 

agreement.     All  fruits  of  tree^  are  also  titheable  ;  i^nc| 

the  tithe  to  be  paid  when  they  are  gathered.     If  they 

are  stolen^  the  parson,  as  well  as  the  owner,  must  bfwr 

the  loss,     j^ut  if  the  owner  suffers  a  sjtraoger  to  tak^ 

his  fruit,  the  tithe  shall  be  answered. 

4dmttr.  35.  A  claim  w^as  made  \^  the  year  1780,  by  the 

1204^'  yi/^ar  of  Kensington,  to  the  tithe  of  hot-l^ousa  plants 

^ISm,""?  Bto.  'I^he   Court  of  Exchequer  was  of  opinioi^  that  th^ 

wwfSa  «^'     were  titcheaUe  ;  ou  an  appeal  to  t)ie  Houses  of  Loiids, 

B^,Mkiu    the  casp  w?nt  off  on  another  point.    It  haA^^how^v^i^ 

been  determined  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ^  a 
subsequeint  case,  that  hot-house  plants  are  notlither 
able. 
A^>^oMnt  35.  The  profita  arising  from  the  agistment  oi^  pa3r 

turage  of  cattle  are  titheable  of  common  right ;  b^ 
cause  the  grass  eaten  by  such  cattle  is  titheable,  i^nd 
8w«.TViii.  must  h^.ve  paid  tithe,  if  cut  when  fuUgrpwn^  It^  19 
cou.  owiiL  pfedjal^  because  it  arises  immediately  from  tb«  laq4- 
1  wiu.  R.  170.  ^^^  |j^  ^  modern  case  it  was  held  to  be  a  smallr  tithe-  . 
2iiift.  651.  37.  Agistment  tithe  is  only  payable  for  dry  or  b^rr^ 

cattle,  that  otherwise  yield  no  profit  to  th^  pi^rson;.  a^ 
not  for  cattle  which  are  kept  for  the.  plpii^h  or  pail>  in 
the  same  parish ;  because  the  parson  has  tithe  for  theni 
in  another  way. 

38.  Agistment  tithe  is  not  payable  for  horses  kep( 

for  husbandly,   saddle-horses,  coach-horses,  or  other 

Thorp  V  horses  used  merely  for  pleasure.     But  where  coach- 

6wiiL899.'      horses,  were  used  in  carrying  coals  and  manure  iiitc^ 

another  parish,  an  agistment  tithe  was  held,  to  be  pa}^ 
able  for  them. 
^^Hx^'      39.  Meadow  grounds,  which  h^¥epaid>  tilths  of  hay 
yTm!4ii     ^^®  ^^^  afterwards  liable  ta  an  agis4mient  ti^hek 

40.  Agistment  tithe  is  payable  b(y  tbfi^  oqcupior  pf 
Bimb.3.         the  ground,  not  by  the  owner  of  the  cattle;  %94'W 


TiUe  XXIL  THhe^.  §  41—47.  U 

this  tithe  cannot  be  taken  in  kind^  the  person  entitled  Bara.  Voi.  hl 
to  it  can  only  receive  what  it  is  valued  at,  according 
to  the  price  paid  for  the  keeping  of  different  beasts. 

41.    An   agistment  tithe  was   held  to  be  due  for  Crowir. 
turnips  sown  after  corn^  and  not  severed,   but  eaten  3Bura/465. 
by  unprofitable  cattle;  though  it  was  urged  to  be  an  ^'^'"•^^*- 
improvement  of  the  land,   and  that  the  parson   had 
the  benefit  of  it  in  the  next  year. 

43.  Mixed  tithes  consist  of  the  tenth  of  the  young  Mixed  tuhoi. 
cattle  bred  in  the  parish  ;  such  as  calves,  lambs,  p%s> 
&c. :  and ,  the  time  of  payment  of  these  is,  when  the 
animals  are  weaned,  and  able  to  live  without  the  dam ; 
unless  the  custom  of  the  place  be  otherwise. 

4S.  The  wool  of  sheep  and  lambs  is  another  mixed  3  Bnrn.  468. 
tithe;  and  is,  de  jure^  due  at  the  time  it  is  clipped; 
but  by  prescription  it  may  be  set  out  altogether  at  ,      . 

another  time. 

4A.  Milk  and  cheese  are  titheable.     But  where  tithe  idem,  475, 
wSXk  is  paid  in  kind,  ho  tithe  cheese  is  due ;  and  where 
tithe  cheese  is  paid  in  kind,  no  tithe  milk  is  due. 

45.  By  the  stat  2  &  3  Edw.  6.  c  13.  it  is  enaeted>  l^^ 
that  every  person  exercising  merchandise,  bargaining 

and  selling,  cloathing,  handicraft,  or  other  art  or  £ei7 
colty,  who  had,  within  forty  years  preceding,  paid  perr 
sonal  tithes,  should  pay  for  his  personal  tithes  the  tenti) 
part  of  his  clear  gains ;  his  charges  and  expenses,  ac- 
cording to  his  estate,  condition,  or  degree,  to  be  therein 
abated,  allowed,  and  deducted. 

46.  It  was  formerly  held  that,  in  consequence  of  e^^lJ^^VoL 
this  statute,  the  fees  of  a  lawyer,  physician,  attorney,  "ff^^  ! 
and  a  man's  salary,  were  titheable.     But  Doctor  Burn  p.  ca.ft6,V. 

observes,  that  personal  tithes  are  now  scarce  any  where        '    - 

paid,  except  for  mills,  and  fish  caught  in  the  sea.  whaitUDgs 

47.  There  are  several  things  which  are  not  titheable  aWe?2iMtr 
of  common  right,  though  in  some  places  they  are  tithe-  ^^*- 

able  by  cuMom.  Thus  no  tithes  are  payable  for  quarries 
ef  dtofie  or  slWe  ;  nor  for  mines  of  tin,  lead,  coal,  lime 

b2. 
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chalky  marl^  or  the  like  ;  for  these  are  the  substance  of 
the  earthy  and  not  an  annual  produce. 

Wi«i.c.46.  48.  Houses  are  hot  titheable  at  common  law^  for  the 

same  reason.     But  by  custom  tithe  is^  in  some  towns^ 
due  for  houses^  in  proportion  to  the  rent  reserved  for 

Burib.  102.       them.     And  in  the  city  of  London  tithes  are  payable 

^^'  for  houses  by  act  of  parliament. 

49.  Forest  lands  are  not  titheable,  provided  they  are 

3  Burn.  393.     in  the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  lessee.     But  if  a  forest 
'  is  disafforested,  and  within  any  parish,  the  lands  then 
become  titheable.      * 

3iMt655.  60.  By.  the  statute  2  &  3Edw.  6.  c.  16.  all  barren 

y^  heath  and  waste  ground  which  is  improved,  and  con- 
verted into  arable  or  meadow,  shall  not  pay  tithes  for 
seven  years  after  such  improvement,  (fl) . 

id.eBi.  51.  No  tithe  is  due  at  common  law  for  animals  that 

BreferiB  naturce  ;  such  as  deer,  rabbits,  &c.     But,  by 

Gwm.427.840.  ^^  custom  of  many  places,  some  animals  of  this  kind 

are  titheable. 

TV)  whom  52.  Before  the  council  of  Lateran,  which  was  held 

able.  *"  ^^'  in  the  year  1180,  every  person  was  at  liberty  to  pay 

his  tithes  to  whatever  church  or  monastery  he  pleased ; 
or  he  might  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop^ 
who  distributed  the  revenues  of  his  church  among  his 
diocesan  clergy.  But  when  dioceses  were  divided  into 
parishes,  the  tithes  of  each  parish  were  allotted  to  its 
own  particular  minister,  first  by  common  consent,  or 
aippointment  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  afterwards 
by  law. 

RwJtow  o'  53.  The  tithes  of  each  parish  are  therefore  of  com- 

mon  right  due  to  the  rector  or  parson  thereof.  And 
i^ord  Coke  says,  that  persona  imper sonata ^  parson  im- 
parsonee,  is  the  rector  that  is  in  possession  of  the  church 
parochial,  y^re  ecclesice. 

(a)  .Land  wluch  is  of  a  good  natural  quality  shall  pay  tithe  imme. 
diately  notwithstanding  this  statute,  although  the  expense  of  bringing 
it  jnto  cultivation  exceeds  the  return  in  the  several  first  years.  War- 
wick  V.  Collins,  5  M.  and  S.  166. 
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54.  When  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  advow-  vicaw. 

/».•  .  ..  .1  Burn.  Ecc* 

sons  ot  rectories  or  parsonages  to  monasteries  was  m-  Law,  60. 
troduced  ;  the  monks  usually  deputed  one  of  their  own 
body  to  perform  divine  service  and  other  necessary 
duties  in  those  parishes^  of  which  the  society  were  rec- 
tors; who  were  called  vicars.  But  by  several  statutes  it 
was  ordered  that  such  vicars  should  be  secular  priests^ 
and  sufficiently  endowed^  at  the  discretion  of  the  or- 
dinary. The  endowments  were  usually  of  the  smaH 
tithes^  the  greater  tithes  being  still  reserved  to  the 
monastery ;  from  whence  arose  a  new  division  of  tithes 
into  rectorial  and  vicarial. 

55.  The  rector  or  parson  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  ^'^^^'q^u 
all  the   tithes   of  the   parish  ;    therefore  payment  of  226. 
tithes  to  the  rector  is  a  sufficient  discharge  against  the 

vicar ;  because  all  tithes  of  common  right  belong  to 
the  rector^  and  the  vicarage  is  derived  out  of  the 
parsonage.  So  that  no  tithes  belong  dejure  to  the 
vicar,  but  only  on  an  endowment,  or  by  prescription, 
which  ought  to  be  shewn  on  the  part  of  the  Vicar ; 
and  the  Court  cannot  intend  it ;  for  the  vicaraige  is  a 
diminution  or  impairing  of  the  parsonage,  of  which  the 
Court  will  not  take  notice,  unless  the  parties  shew  it. 

56.  Where  the  vicar  produces  an  endowment,  then  Awdry  r. 
the  situation  of  the  parties  is  reversed.     The  primd  OwUi.  1526* 
facie  title  to  the  extent  of  that  endowment  is  in  favour 

of  the  vicar ;  and  if  the  rector  would  claim  any  of 
the  articles  comprehended  within  the  terms  of  it,  the 
anus  probandi  is  thrown  upon  him.  In  this  case  it  is 
bcumbent  on  the  rector  to  give  such  clear  and  cor 
gent  evidence  of  an  usage  in  the  parish  in  his  favour, 
with  respect  to  the  articles  he  would  insist  upon,  as 
shall  narrow  the  terms  of  the  endowment,  and  induce  a 
presumption  that  the  parties  interested  in  the  tithes  had 
come  to  a  new  agreement :  that  some  different  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  respiect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  tithes,  between  the  date  of  the  endowment,  and 
the  disabling  statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Mr 

^nnb.  74. 


Idem, 


Portioidsts. 
2  Rep.  44  ». 
2  In^t.  641. 


ItieKing. 
2  Rep.  44  «. 
2  Inst.  647. 


Lords  of 
msnors. 
2  Rep.  45  0. 
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57.  It  has  been  determined  that  if  a  vicar  hath 
for  a  long  time  used  to  take  particular  tithes  or  pro^ 
AiR,  he  shall  not  lose  them  because  the  original  endow- 
ment is  produced,  and  they  are  not  there.  For  every 
bishop  having  an  indisputable  right  to  augment  vi- 
carages, as  there  was  occasion  ;  and  this  whether  such 
right  was  reserved  in  the  endowment  or  not ;  the  law 
will  therefore  presume  that  this  addition  was  made  by 
way  of  augmentation. 

58.  The  loss  of  the  original  endowment  is  supplied 
;by  prescription  ;  that  is,  if  the  vicar  hath  enjoyed  any 
particular  tithe  for  a  long  time,  the  law  will  presume 
that  he  was  legally  endowed  of  it ;  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  it  presumes  some  tithes  might  have  been 
added  by  way  of  augmentation,  which  were  not  in  the 
original  endowment. 

59.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  person  has  a  Cer- 
tain part  of  the  tithes  within  the  parish  of  another, 
which  is  called  a  pottion  of  tithes  ;  and  the  person  en- 
titled to  it  is  called  a  portionist.  These  portions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  prior  to  the  council  of  Lateran,  when  it  was 
lawful  for  every  person  to  distribute  his  tithes,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  to  whatever  church  he  pleased.  And 
a  portion  of  tithes  does  not  become  extinct  by  vesting 
in  the  same  hands  with  the  rectory. 

60.  In  those  places  which  are  not  within  any  parish, 
as  in  forests  and  the  like,  the  King  is  entitled  to  the 
tithed,  because  he  is  not  a  mere  layman,  but  persona 
mixta.  This  point  was  resolved  in  parliament,  5  Eldw.  S. 
in  a  suit  between  the  Crown  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
who  claimed  the  tithes  of  the  forest  of  Inglewood. 

61.  Lords  of  manors  may  be  entitled  to  the  tithes  of 
the  manor,  by  prescription.  For  in  such  case  it  wiD  be 
Apposed  that  the  lord  was  seised  of  all  the  lands  com* 
prised  within  the  manor,  before  the  tenancies  were  de- 
rived thereout;  and  then,  by  composition  or  other  law- 
ful means,  the  lord  acquired  the  tithes,  paying  a  certain 
pension  to  the  parson. 


*t«B  XXIL  TUhes.  §  63—67.  Hh 

62.  When  the  inbnasteries  were  dissolved  by  liing  Lay  impropri- 
Heirfy  VIII.,  the  appropriation  of  the  several  benefices  *  "' 
which  belonged  to  them  would    by  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  have  ceased ;  and  they  would  have  become 
ilisappropriated,  had  not  a  clause  been  inserted  in  all    ' 

the  statutes,  by  which  the  moncusteries  were  giv^n  to 
the  crown ;  to  vest  sUch  appropriated  benefices  in  the 
Ming,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  monasteries  had  held 
them,  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution. 

63.  Almost  all  these  appropriated  beneficed  have  been 
granted  by  the  crown  to  lay  persons ;  and  are  now  held 
by  their  descendants,  or  by  those  who  have  purchased 
tfaem  from  such  grantees  or  their  descendants.  These 
are  called  lay  impropriators. 

64.  The  grants  made  by  the  crown  of  this  kind  of  3  Saik.  377. 
property  are  either  of  a  rectory  or  parsonage,  >^hich 
comprises  the  parish  church  with  all  its  rights,  glebes, 

tithes,  and  other  profits  whatsoever;  or  else  of  the 
&hes  of  a  particnlar  tract  of  land. 

65.  Where  a  portion  of  tithes  was  vested  in  th^  Wats.5o». 
crown,  and  afterwards  granted  to  a  layman,  he  acquired 

the  same  right  to  it  as  the  spiritual  person  in  Whom  it 

was  ori^nally  veMed.  Portions  of  tithes  were  also  some^-  ^eoden  v. 

•  '   Skinner,  imfpo. 

times  granted  by  religious  corporations  to  laymen,  to 
whom  they  now  belong  under  that  title. 

66.  By  the  statute  33  Hen.  8.  c.  7.  s.  7.  it  is  enacted^  ^^^^'  i^^  «• 
that  all  persons  having  any  estate  of  inheritance,  free- 
hold, term,  right,  or  interest,  of,  in,  or  to  any  parsonage,  T!Jior"*Bro. 
vicaiage,  portion^  pension,  tithes,  oblations,  or  6ther  ^"'•^*-**2«, 
ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  profits,  which  were  or  shdnld 

be  made  temporal,  shall  have  the  same  remedies  for  re-" 
covery  thereof^  as  for  lands  and  tenements. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  estate  which  lay  impropriators  what  eiute  ^ 
are  capable  of  havbyg  in  tithes,  they  may  be  tenants  in  i  inakmni  '^ 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  forKfe,  or  years.     Husbands  may 

be  tenants  by  the  curtesy,  and  widows  endowed  of 
(hem.  They  are  accounted  Itssets  for  payment  of  debtsi 
mkk  have  aH  other  intrd^hts  betotnging  to  temporal  in^ 
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hjeritances..  An  estate  in  tithes  maybe  held  in  joint 
tenancy,  coparcenary,  or  in  common ;  and  a  partition 
of  any  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

68.  On  a  bill  for  a  partition  of  tithes  and  casual 
profits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  defendant  demurred, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  were  no  casual  profits,  and 
that  it  might  be  divided  upon  a  writ  of  partition^ 

Lord  Hardwicke  said, — ''  An  ejectment  will  lie  of 
tithes,  of  which  the  execution  is  a  writ  of  possession  ; 
and  the  sheriff  may  do  as  much  on  partition  as  on 
a  writ  of  possession  on  ejectment.  This  is  not  casual, 
wjiether  tithes  will  rise  or  not.  1  do  not  doubt  but 
this  Court  can  divide  them,  as  it  may  several  things 
which  cannot' at  law.  Overrule  the  demurrer,  there- 
fore.:' 

.69.  Estates  in  tithes  are  alienable  by  lay  impro- 
priators, in  the  same  manner  as  other  real  estates; 
and  are  comprehended  within  the  statute  of  Uses,  under 
the  word  hereditaments.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  .no  good  title  can  be  made  to  tithes  by  a  lay  im- 
propriator, without  shewing  the  letters  patent  by  which 
the  tithes,  or  the  rectory  or  parsonage  to  which  they 
are  annexed,  were  granted  by  the  crown  to  some  lay 
person  ;  for  this  is  the  only  mode  of  repelling  any 
claim  which  may  be  made  to  those  tithes  by  an  eccle- 
siastical person .  claiming  jure  ecclesia.  The  letters 
patent  should  also  be  inspected,  to  see  that  no  reversion 
remains  in  the  crown. 

70.  With  respect  to  exemptions  from  tithes,  it  should 
first  be  observed,  that  by  the  old  law  no  layman  wasr 
capable  of  having  tithes,  nor  allowed  to  prescribe  ge- 
nerally that  his  lands  were  Exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  ;  for  without  special  matter  shewn,  it  should  not 
be  intended  that  he  had  any  lawful  discharge  :  there- 
fore, the  mere  non-payment  of  tithes,  though  for  time 
immemorial,  does  not  amount  to  an  exemption,  and 
cannot  be  pleaded  against  a  spiritual  person,  without 
setting  out  and  estabUshihg  the  causes  of  such  exemp- 
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tion^  except  in  the  case  of  portionists.  Lands  may^ 
however^  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
I.  By  real  composition.  2.  By  a  prescription  de  modo 
decimandi.  3.  By  a  prescription  de  non  decimando. 
4.  By  act  of  parliament. 

71.  A  real  composition  is  where  an  agreement  is  i.Areaicom- 
made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or  2ll^^49o. 
vicar^  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  that  ®^^'  ^** 
his  lands  shall  in  future  be  freed  from  the  payment  of 

aU  tithes,  in  consideration  of  some  land,  or  other  real  re- 
compence,  given  to  the  parson  or  vicar,  in  lieu  and  satis- 
iaction  of  such  tithe.  This  kind  of  composition  was 
formeiiy  permitted,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the 
clergy  would  be  no  losers  by  it,  as  tne  consent  of  the 
ordinary^  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  church 
in  general,  and  of  the  patron  whose  interest  it  wais  to 
protect  that  particular  church,  were  both  required  to 
render  the  composition  effectual. 

72.  No  real  composition  for  tithes  can  be  good,  un- 
less it  was  made  before  the  thirteenth  of  the  reign  of 

Queen  Ellizabeth ;  for  by  a  statute  made  in  that  year,  i3Eiix.cio. 
it  is  enacted  that  no  parson  or  vicar  shall  make  any  **  ^ 
conveyance  of  any  lands,  tithes,  tenements,  or  other 
hereditaments,  being  parcel  of  the  possession  of  their 
churches^  to  any  persons,  except  leases  for  twenty-one 
yean,  or  three  lives.     And  though  there  have  been  se-  choimieye. 
▼eral  decrees  made  by  courts  of  equity  to  confirm  com-  7  bJ^pS/* . 
positions^  made  with  the  consent  of  the  parson,  patron,  2Ed^io4. 
and  ordinary,  subsequent  to  the  stat.  13  Eliz.,  still  they  ^^?^* 
are  not  held  to  be  binding  on  the  succeeding  incum-  PvI.  ca.  44/ 
bents. 

73.  It  was  formerly  held  that  a  composition  real 
cooM  not  be  established  without  shewing  the  deed  by 
which  it  was  created,  or  proving  the  actual  existence 

of  such  deed.     It  was,  however,  laid  down  in  a  mo-  Hawes «. 
dern  case,  that  although,  in  order  to  (establish  a  real  rTitI?.^  *^^ 
composition  for  tithes,  it  was  not  now  considered  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  deed^  yet  evidence 
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• 

must  be  given  of  siich  deed  having  existed.  Tliat 
where  such  evidence  rests  on  reputati^n^  such  repu^ 
tation  must  be  distinctly  of  payments  having  been  made 
under  such  a  deed^  and  that  those  payments  had  theit 
origin  under  an  instrument  made  within  time  of  me- 

f  mory  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  evidence  of  a  prescriptive 

payment.  That  although  the  Court  had  very  pro|>erly 
relaxed  in  its  practice^  and  did  not  now^  as  formeriy^ 
insist  upon  the  production  of  the  original  instrument^ 
yet  they  certainly  expected  that^  in  order  to  establish 
a  real  composition^  the  evidence  should  shew  something 
that  could  distinguish  it  from  a  prescriptive  payment. 

Sawbridgev.         74.  In  a  subscqueut  case  it  was  said,  that  where 

An»te.°R.372.  there  has  been  a  composition  real,   within  time  of 

memory,  its  commencement  must  be  shewn,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  the  deeds  under  which 
it  took  place,  l^resumptions  are  admitted  in  this,  ai 
in  other  cases  ;  and  the  existence  of  such  deeds  may 
^e  inferred  from  other  evidences.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  should  be  hy  the 

/:  .  M.medeedj  this  may  frequently  not  happen.     Iti  th6 

case  of  the  King,  who  consents  by  letters  patent  it 
never  can  take  pbce.  But  that  a  composition  real 
could  not  be  supported  by  evidence  of  immemorial 
payment. 

II.  vnrnen^         75.  A  prescription  de  mode  decimandi,  usuaUy  cafied 

$^!^^i.       a  modusy  is  where  an  immemorial  custom  has  established 

a  particular  manner  of  tithing,  different  from  the  ge- 
neral way  of  taking  tithes  in  kind;  and  the  circuni^ 
*^  .  stances  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  tfuf^ 

ficient  modus  are  laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  and 
Doctor  Bnrn. 

76.  It  is  probable  that  ev^ry  modus  had  its  cofti^ 

»eD<temreiit  by  deed;  becanse  a  composition  for  tithed 

.    .        €an  never  become  a  modus,^  unless  the  pati^on  and  or^ 

*^      dtnary  be  parties  thereto,  or  it  be  Confirmed  by  tkem. 

JBut  a  imdMvMy  be  presc^fibed  for,  without  prodfteing 
«he  jdtted  by  wbieh  it  ^£(s  cre^^ted ;  for,  whte«rer  tbe## 
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has  been  a  constant  annual  payment  for  time  imme- 
morial, it  shall  be  intended  that  such  payment  had  a 
proper  commencement.  And  in  the  case  of  hemp^ 
flax,  and  madder,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  modus  is 
established  by  act  of  parliament. 

77.  A  prescription  de  nan  decinumdo  is  a  claim  to  be  m,  or  rfc  ««• 
entirely  discharged  from  tithes^  and  to  pay  no  com-  ***»«**• 
^nsation  for  them.     This  may  be  a  privilege  annexed 

either  to  the  person  holding  the  lands ;  or  to  the  lands 
themselves. 

78.  The  King  being  persona  mixtay  is  not  only  cro.Eib.5ii. 
capable  of  having  tithes^  but  may  also  prescribe  to  be  h^J^^^^  J^*^' 
discharged   from  the  payment  of  tithes  ;    therefore,  Leech,  w. 
lands  lying  within  a  forest,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 

King,  do  not  pay  tithes,  although  they  are  within  a 
parish.  But  this  privilege  only  extends  to  the  King's 
lessee,  not  to  his  feoffee. 

79.  Spiritual  persons,  or  corporations,  being  capable 
bf  having  tithes  in  pernancy,  may  prescribe  to  be 
discharged  generally ;  so  that  no  tithe  shall  be  paid 

of  their  lands,  nor  any  recompence  for  them.   Besides,  4  Rep.  44  «• 
it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  ecelesia  decimas  non  solvit 
etclesitB  ;  and  a  spiritual  person  may  prescribe  de  non 
decimando,  for  himself,  his  farmers,  and  tenants,  and  also 
for  his  copyholders.     For,  by  this  means,  it  is  to  be  pre-  crouch  v. 
Bumed  that  the  spiritual  person  has  greater  fines  and  rents.  EurvST' 

80.  The  rector  or  parson  of  a  parish  is  not  liable  to  jI^^^^q 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  vicar,  nor  the  vicar  to  the  £1^479.578^ 
rector ;  and  a  lay  rector  is  also  exempted  from  paying 

tithes  to  the  vicar  out  of  the  glebe^  as  long  as  he  holds 
it  in  hi<  own  hands ;  but  upon  the  death  of  the  spi*- 
ritnal  or  lay  rector,  or  of  the  vicar,  his  executor  is 
liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes  out  of  the  growing 
crop. 

81.  A  prescription  de  non  decimando  may  ako  be 
annexed  to  the  land  itself,  though  in  the  possession  of 
lay  pevBcmd  :  but  this  can  only  arise  from  the  fc^low-^ 
ing  circumstances.  
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2  Comm.  32. 
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Rooke,  Amb. 
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Spiritual  persons,  or  corporations,  were  always  .ca- 
pable of  having  their  lands  totally  discharged  of  tithes 
by  various  ways. — 1.  By  real  composition.  2  By 
papal  bulls  of  exemption.  3.  By  unity  of  possession  ; 
as  when  the  rectory  of  a  parish,  and  the  lands  in  the 
same  parish,  both  belonged  to  a  religious  house,  those 
lands  were  discharged  of  tithes  by  this  unity  of  pos- 
session. 4.  By  prescription  ;  having  never- been  liable 
to  tithes,  by  being  always  in  spiritual  hands.  5.  By 
virtue  of  their  order ;  as  the  Knights  Templars,  Cis- 
tercians, and  others  ;  whose  lands  were  privileged  by 
the  Pope  with  a  discharge  of  tithes. .       . 

83.  These  exemptions  from  tithes  would  have  ceased 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys^  and  the  lands  be- 
come again  subject  to  tithes,  were  it  not  enacted  by 
the  statute  31  Hen.  8.  c.  13.  s.  21.,  {a)  that  all  persons 
who  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of 
any  abbey  then  dissolved  should  hold  them  free  and 
discharged  of  tithes,  in  as  large  and  ample,  a  manner 
as  the  abbeys  formerly  held  them.  And  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone  says,  that  from  this  original  have  sprung  all  the 
lands,  which,  being  in  lay  hands,  do  at  present  claim 
to  be  tithe-free.  For,  if  a  man  can  shew  his  lands  to 
have  been  such  abbey  lands,  and  also  immemorially  dis- 
charged from  tithes,  by  any  of  the  means  before  men- 
tioned, this  is  now  a  good  prescription  de  now  deci- 
mando.  But  he  must  shew  both  these  requisites ; 
for  abbey  lands,  without  a  special  ground  of  discharge, 
are  not  discharged  of  course;  neither  will  any   pre- 

(o)  This  statute  applies  only  to  the  greater  monasteries.  It  has 
been  held  that  lands  which  were  held  discharged  of  tithes  before  time 
of  memory,  by  one  of  £he  alien  priories,  and  coming  to  the  Crown  oa 
their  suppression,  were  granted  to  one  of  the  greater  monasteries,  in 
whose  hands  they  remained  till  the  dissolution,  were  no  longer  exempt. 
Penfred  v.  Groome,  decree  of  the  Exchequer,  affirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  See  2  Jac.  and  Walk.  534.,  and  Page  v,  Wilson,  515.  In 
the  latter  case  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  the'monaistery  by  the 
grantee  of  the  Crown.  In  both  cases  the  lands  had  not  paid  tithes 
since  the  dissolution. 
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scripUon  de  non  decimando  avail  in  total  discharge  of 
tithes,  unless  it  relates  to  such  abbey  lands. 

83,  This  privilege  only  extended  to  the  lands  of  the 
religious  houses,  quamdiu  propriis  manibus  excoluntur  ; 
not  when  in  the  occupation  of  their  lessees  or  farmers. 
And  it  v^as  formerly  held  that  this  exemption  applied 
only  to  those  persons  who  had  an  estate  in  fee  simple 
or  fee  tail  in  the  land,  not  to  tenants  for  life  :  but  it 
has  been  resolved  that  a  tenant  for  life,  under  a  settle- 
ment, is  entitled  to  the  exemption. 

84.  A  person  was  tenant  for  life,  under  a  settlement,  Rett  v.  Modi, 
of  lands  which  were  formerly  part  of  the  possessions  of  i°  g^owiiL 
the  Cistercian  order,  and  by  that  means  exempt  from  ^*^*' 
tithes  while  in  the  manurance  of  the  owner.     It  was 
contended   that  the   tenant   for    life  had  not  such  a 
quantity  of  interest  as  would  support  that  privilege : 

that  to  entitle  the  lands  to  that  exemption,  the  per- 
son occupying  them   must  be  owner  of  the  inherit- 
ance ;  he  must  have  the  same  estate  in  him  which  the 
monastery  had.     In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Redman,  the 
court  held  that  tenant  for  life  or  years  was  not  within 
the  statute :  but  that  tenant  in  tail,'  who  had  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  was  discharged  quamdiu  propriis  mani" 
buSy  &c.     Lord  Ch.  B.  said,  it  was  admitted  that  a  te- 
nant in  tail  was  entitled  to  the  exemption  claimed :  but 
it  was  argued  that  a  tenant  for  life,  under  a  settle- 
ment, was  not.     It  was  said  that  the  tenant  must  hold 
the  lands  as  the  monastery  held  them,  else  the  privilege 
could  not  attach.     But  it  was  impossible  that  the  lands 
could  now  be  holden  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  holden  by  the  monastery.   The  monastery  had 
them  to  them  and  their  successors.     Now  a  man  had 
ttiem  to  him  and  his  heirs.     But  a  fee  simple  may  be 
divided  into  portions,  into  different  estates  for  life,  in  tail^ 
and  remainder  in  fee.     Where  would  be  the  difficulty  to 
say,  that  the  tenants  of  each  portion  should  have,  the 
benefit  as  they  succeed.     The  case  of  Wilson  v.  Red- 
man had  been  cited:  but  from  an  extract  from  the 
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ansiver  in  that  case^  with  which  he  had  been  furnished, 
the  parties  there  appeared  to  have  had  a  fee  simple  ; 
find  therefore^  that  not  being  a  case  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  the  pointy  it  could  not  be  consi-* 
dered  of  any  authority.  He  could  not  see  any  reaspa 
why  a  tenant  for  life  should  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit^  any  more  than  a  tenant  in  tail;  who>  it  was 
agteed^  was  exempt.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  all  the  component  parts  of  the  estate  should  no4 
be  exempt^  as  they  severally  came  into  possession^ 
The  Court  decreed  unanimously^  that  the  tenant  for 
life  was  exempt. 
IT.  Act  of  Par*      85.  Lands  may^  and  are  now  frequently  exempted 

from  the  payment  of  all  tithes^  by  acts  of  parliament* 

Thus^  in  many  of  the  modern  inclosure  acts^,  the  land^ 

inclosed  are  for  ever  freed  and  discharged  from  the 

payment  of  all  tithes ;  and  a  portion  of  land  is  allotted 

to  the  spiritual  or  lay  rector,  or  to  the  vicar,  their  suc-r 

cessors  and  heirs,  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  of  them^    Ii^ 

other  acts  of  this  kind  a  corn  rent  is  substituted  in  the 

place  of  tithes,  (a) 

Non-rayment       86.  The  doctriuc  that  mere  non-paypient  of  tithes^» 

TOUM^i^ed  though  for  time  immemorial,  does  not  amount  to  an 

JgjJ^***^     exemption,  was  established  in  favour  of  the  church; 

2  Rep.  44. 5.     For  lu  all  other  cases  long  acquiescence  creates  a*  title« 

Therefore  when  lay  persons  became  capable  of  holcting 

tithes,  this  principle  ought  not  to  have  extended  to 

them,  because  they  are  not  within  the  reason  of  it^ 

But  still  it  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  a  genera] 

prescription  de  nan  decimando  can  no  more  be  set  up 

against  a  lay  rector  or  impropriator,  Uian  agfdnst  a  spir 

ritiiat  person. 

Buy  Corpora-      87.  Upou  a  bill  for  small  tithes  by  a  lay  impropriatoiv 

ComraMT*    *t  was  proved  by  several  witnesses  that  they  never  knenv 

Banb.  284.      gmjji  tijjjgg  pjj j  f^^    jj.  ^^  contended  that  in  the  oaae 

(a)  Fide  Stockw^U  v.  Terrj,  1  Ves.  117*    Moncaiter  v.  WaHsn, 
^  Burr.  1 375.    Steele  v.  Mans,  5  Barn,  and  AW.  22. 
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of  a  lay  impropriator^  the  defendant  might  9ay^  in  bar 
of  the  demand  of  tithea^  that  no  tithes  had  ever  beea 
paid  or  demanded  for  these  landa.  And  althoug^b  there 
was  na  express  determination  on  the  point ;  yet  many 
9f  the  judges  were  of  that  opinion.  The  court  held 
the  defence  bad. 

88.  A  bill  was  brought  in  the  Exchequer  by  a  lay  More^'owui 
ii^ropriator^  for  tith^  of  hay  and  potatoes.     The  de^  ^sxi,  i7Geo.2. 
femce.  was  that  no  tithe  bad  ever  been  paid  for  the  s.  c.  * 
hj^d^  nor  any  modus  or  composition.     It  was  said  fior 
the  defendant^  that  the  reason  why  a  layman  shoujid 
not  prescribe  in  non  decknando^  was  f^iwided  on  prinr 
ciples  which  did  not  h<4d  sinc^  tithes  were  Is^y  iab^^ 
litancea.    That  now^  from  length  of  time  and  posaesr 
sialic  there  w^  (he  same  neuron  tfi  pi^sume  a  grant 
from  thie  lay  im|^ropriator>  in  this  eaae^  as  in  case^  of 
other  inherita^es.    That  this  was  not  used  as  a,  pre^ 
scriptioD^  but  as  an  evidence  of  rights  and  to  inchide 
a  presumptio9  of  a  grant.    That  before  laymen  were 
capable  of  tithes^  an  exemptipn  was  not  sufficient  to 
arise  from  non-pay qi^ent  of  tithes  only:    but  since  it  .  ^.^ 

VB8  quite  otiierwise ;  ^d  poifs^ssion  in  the  hands  of  9. 
hym^a  wa^  as  good  evidence'  ofi  %  ri^t  to  tithw  aa  of 
any  eflier  right 

Lord  Ch.  B.  Parker  was  of  opinion  that  a  Ii^yman 
could  not  prescribe  in  non  dedmanda  against  a  lay 
ii|i|fcq>riator>  no  more  than  against  a  spiritual  one.  It 
had  If^en  said  that  the  statute  of  Hen.  8.^  which;  made 
tidies  lay  inheritances^  had  altered  the  case :  but  aa  a 
presi^riiitioiir  from,  that  tin}6  would  not  be  good^.conser 
qaentljr^  that  statute  could  not  create  a  right  by  pmr 
scription.  That  this  doctrine  was  not  inconvenienC;  fpf 
ipraiitff:  ^  tithea  might  bo  preserved  by  ennolmofit;  -■'  *' 

ihimfyse  were  not  lively  to  be  lost^  if  due  cafe  was  ~  .  >] 

ttlqeQ.o{  tbem.  Thftt an  act  of  pariiament  was  attempted 
to  linedy  tbia  by  Sir  George  Heathcote^  about  fifteen 
.yflM^^^fofetj  wJi^iflh  miscam^  Qfircia  CairteQvi>^qf 
the  same  opinion :  but  Baron  Reynolds  doubted.. 
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Baron  Clarke  said  he  knew  no  case  which  deserved 
more  consideration ;  for  though  the  authorities  against 
such  a  prescription  were  very  greats  yet  the  reason  of 
them  grew  weaker  every  day.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion all  tithes  were  ecclesiastical ;  and  a  layman  could 
have  tithes  by  way  of  discharge  only^  by  the  grant 
of  patron,  parson,  and  ordinary.  Since  that,  there  were 
other  ways,  both  of  having  tithes,  and  of  being  dis- 
charged from  them.  Since  tithes  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  lay  impropriators,  many  persons  had  pur- 
chased discharges  for  their  particular  lands;  yet  if 
such  grants  were  lost  by  the  common  fate  of  things, 
those  persons  must  lose  the  benefit  of  their  purchases  ; 
and  that  must  often  happen,  though  they  were  enrolled^ 
or  any  other  way  was  taken  to  preserve  them.  Very 
few  records  of  the  church  were  extant ;  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  that  time,  which  strengthens  all  other 
rights,  should  weaken  this.  It  seemed  very  extraordi- 
nary that  a  layman  might  prescribe,  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  a  grant,  for  the  portion  of  tithes  in  the  soil  of 
Mm,  s  n.      another,  even  against  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  yet 

could  not  prescribe  for,  the  tithes  of  his  own  land  in  the 
same  way.  If  therefore  he  should  concur  in  this  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  merely  from  the  force  of  authority ; 
for  he  thought  that  the  reason  of  the  thing  was  strong 
against  it.  He  allowed  that,  in  general,  authorities 
ought  to  prevail  in  law ;  because  great  inconveniences 
and  confusion  would  arise  from  overturning  established 
rules  of  property.  But  in  this  particular  case,  the  in- 
conveniences and  confusion  of  property  would  be  much 
greater  from  pursuing  those  resolutions  than  from  over- 
turiking  them. 
NifUv.sa-  89.  The  plaintiff  sued  in  the  Exchequer  as  lay  im* 
rot,  '  '  propriator  of  the  parish  of  L.  for  tithe  of  hay  and  agist- 
ment. The  defendant  insisted,  that  from  tithes  of  hay 
never  having  been  paid  to  the  rector,  within  memory, 
a  conveyance  of  them  to  the  landholder  should  be  pre- 
sumed. 
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Lord  Ch.  B.  Macdonald  said,  the  plaintiff  hating 

iBad|i*out  to  himself  a  dear  title  as  rector,  the  defendant 
insisted  on  exemption  from  payment  of  hay  and  agist- 
ment tithe,  on  the  ground  of  never  having  paid  these 
tithes.  From  non-payment  he  wished  the  Court  to 
presume  a  grant  or  conveyance  of  these  tithes  from 
the  Ja^r  impropriator.  It  was  clear  that,  against  an  ec- 
cksiastical  rector,  this  defence  could  never  be  set  up  in 
any  shape.  Whether  a  lay  impropriator  should  have 
the  same  benefit  was  at  first  doubted :  but  that  point 
seemed  at  rest.  Three  successive  decisions  upon  it  had 
fiilly  established  that  there  was  no  difference  between  a 
lay  a&d  an  ecclesiastical  rector. 

9(X  In  a  subsequent  case  of  this  kind,  the  same  Petrer.Bien- 
judge  said, — '^t  is  now  established  by  many  cases,  too  JJJ'^Anitr. 
firmly  to  be  disputed,  that  mere  non-payment  is  not^ 
even  among  laymen,  any  answer  to  the  demand  of  tithes. 
Theae  determinations  are  perhaps  to  be  lamented.     I 
should  have  liked  better  to  have  found,  in  regard  to 
tithes,  the  same  principle  of  decision  which  regulates 
the  title  to  every  other  lay  fee.     If  non-payment  for  sae«if«^§S9. 
any  length  of  time  forms  no  presumption  of  a  grant  of  ^^ 
the  tithes ;  then  the  length  of  enjoyment,  which  in  all 
other  cases  is  the  best  possible  title,  serves  only  to 
weaken  the  claim  of  exemption  from  tithes,  as  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tracing  its  origin  is  increased.     In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  plaintiff's  family 
have  omitted  for  above  two  centuries  to  exert  this  right, 
from  mere  forbearance  or  negligence.      Some  other 
tiansaction  probably  took  place  between  the  parties, 
the  memory  of  which  is  now  lost.     But  the  cases  pre- 
vent us    from   deciding  upon  the   ground  of  such  a 
presumption.'' 

91.  Lord  Loughborough  appears  to  have  been  in-  ^l^^y''* 
diaed  to  differ  from  these  cases,  and  to  hold  that  non-  186.' 
payment  alone  might  be  set  up  as  a  defence  to  a  claim 
of  tithes  by  a  lay  impropriator :  but  Lord  Eldon  has  de-  Bimey  v.  hw 
cidedly  upheld  them.     And  it  appears  to  be  now  set(l^,  J^\  ^^  ^*' 
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that  a  prescription  de  nan  decimando  can  no  more  be  set 
up  against  a  lay  impropriator,  than  against  a  spiritual 
person ;  as  such  a  prescription  must  have  its  origin  at 
a  time  when  the  church  was  incapable  of  alienating  its 
ruuTiuzi.      possessions.     But  the  claim  of  a  lay  impropriator  may 

be  repelled  by  evidence  of  a  grant  of  the  tithes  from 

some  preceding  lay  impropriator. 

But  long  pos-       92.  It  has  been  stated  that  portions  of  tithes  were 

TOition  of        frequently  severed  from  rectories  before  the  council  of 

title?  *^"*  **  Lateran  ;  and  therefore  no  claim  can  be  made  to  them, 

but  by  persons  deriving  a  title,  either  from  the  crown, 
or  some  ecclesiastical  corporation,  who  had  a  power  of 
alienation.  It  follows  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  a  prescription  de  non  decimando^  and  a  claim 
to  a  portion  of  tithes ;  for  in  the  latter  case,  if  the 
claim  be  supported  by  evidence  of  actual  pernancy  and 
enjoyment,  for  a  long  time,  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
interfere;  but  leave  the  parties  to  their  legal  remedy. 
SSi^m  G^ii".  ^^'  ^^^  plaintiff,  as  lay  impropriator,  brought  his 
1177.  1  Eden,  bill  for  an  account  of  tithes  :  the  defendant  insisted,  by 

276.  . 

his  answer,  that  he  and  they  whose  estate  he  had  in 
the  lands,  whereof  the  tithes  were  demanded,  had  a 
title  to  the  tithes.  It  was  in  proof  in  the  cause,  that 
the  defendant  and  those  under  whom  he  claimed  had 
been  in  possession  above  one  hundred  years,  and  se- 
veral conveyances  intervening,  without  any  claim  from 
"  the  plaintiff  or  his  ancestors ;  it  was  insisted  that  there 
had  been  a  severance  of  the  tithes  from  the  rectory ;  or 
that  there  had  been  some  grant  or  deed,  whereby  the 
plaintiff's  ancestors,  or  those  who  had  the  right  to  the 
rectory,  had  exempted  the  defendant's  estate  from  the 
payment  of  tithes. 

Lord  Henley  was  of  opinion  that  this  by  the  grant 
became  a  lay  fee ;  and  the  dispute,  as  between  those 
entitled  to  the  spiritual  fee  or  rectory,  must  stand  on  the 
same  foot,  and  be  determined  by  the  same  law,  as  any 
other  right  or  fee.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  made  no 
particular  title  at  all ;   he  would  have  the  Court  pre* 
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sume  that  his  right  descended  to  him^  but  did  not  shew 
any  one  family  settlement,  &c.  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  (above  forty)  where  this  was  mentioned ;  and 
yet  he  prayed  the  Court  to  interpose  against  a  posses* 
sion  which  had  been  in  the  defendant  and  his  ances* 
tors  above  a  century.  It  was  urged  that  the  law  says> 
ewoeat  emptor :  but  equity  says,  teneat  emptor,  if  he  is 
a  feir  purchaser.  The  defendant  appeared  to  him  as  a 
£iir  purchaser,  there  having  been  several  intermediate 
conveyances,  and  possession  having  gone  along  with 
them  for  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  and 
therefore  equity  would  not  interpose  to  disturb  him.  If 
the  plaintiff  had  any  title  at  law,  he  might  pursue  it. 
But  equity  would  not  interpose  against  a  fair  possessor, 
enly  because  the  plaintiff  was  afraid  his  title  might  foil 
at  law.     The  bill  was  dismissed. 

94.  Doctor  Scott,  being  rector  of  Simonbume  in  the  Scott  v.  Ayrij, 
county  of  Northumberland,  filed  his  bill  in  the  Court  of  ^"^  "^*- 
Exchequer  for  the  tithes  .of  com  and  grain  of  a  (arm 
called  Eal's  farm.  The  defendants,  the  Ayreys,  were 
owners  of  part  of  the  lands,  and  claimed  the  tithes  of 
Eal's  form.  The  question  was,  whether  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  corn  and  hay.  of  the  lands 
of  Mrfaich  the  Ayreys  claimed  the  tithes. 

The  Lord  Ch.  B.  said — ^This  was  not  a  demand  of 
tithe  of  land,  which  had  hitherto  paid  no  tithe ;  and 
that  the  defence  was  not  a  prescription  de  non  deci* 
tnando.  In  all  such  cases  the  rule  had  been,  that  a 
person  setting  up  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  must  shew  the  particular  ground  of  exemption* 
If  that  was  not  shewn,  the  defence  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  mere  non-payment  of  tithes,  which,  how- 
ever long,  was  no  defence :  but  in  the  present  case 
the  plaintiff  claimed  the  tithe  of  land,  of  which  tithe 
had  been  constantly  taken;  for  although  a  part  of 
the  land  had  not  actually  paid  tithe,  it  had  been  no 
otherwise  exempt,  than  because  the  tenant  of  that  part 
had  been  tenant  of  the  tithe  of  all.    The  tithes  having 
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been  actually  paid^  the  next  question  vraa,  how  they 
had  been  paid; — ^they  had  been  paid  from  particular 
lands  in  the  nature  of  a  portion  of  tithes.     It  appeared 
that  in  the  year  1608  these  tithes  were  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  family  of  Ridley ;  that  they  were  sold  in 
1683  to  one  Whitfield ;  that  in  1708  they  were  con- 
veyed to  Green  in  fee.    They  were  afterwards  mort- 
gaged ;  and  the  devisee  of  the  mortgagee  purchased  the 
equity  of  redemption^  and  devised  to  persons  under 
whom  the  defendants  claimed.     For  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  they  had  been  the  subject  of  sales,  mort- 
gages>  and  devises,  as  other  property ;  and  had  always 
been  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  real  pro- 
perty of  the  persons,  who  from  time  to  time  had  claimed 
them.    They  were  capable  of  being  enjoyed  by  the 
persons  who  had  enjoyed  them ;  and  the  question  was, 
whether  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  interfere  to  take  the 
possession  from  persons  who  had  been  in  possession 
for  so  many  years,  with  knowledge  of  the  rector.     It 
did  not  appear  how  the  Ridleys  became  entitled :  but 
it  appeared  that,  being  in  possession,  they  settled^ 
mortgaged,  and  devised,  these  tithes  as  their  own  abso- 
lute property.     If,  notwithstanding  this  long  possession^ 
the  plaintiff  was  legally  entitled,  he  was  not  without 
remedy :  but  it  was  too  much  in  a  case  of  this  kind  for 
a  court  of  equity  to  interpose,  and  after  so  long  a  pos^ 
session,  to  take  the  property  from  the  possessors,  and 
decree  the  rector  to  be  entitled  to  it.    The  court  had 
been  pressed  to  direct  an  issue :  but  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  interfere  thus  far.   Whether  the  court  directed 
an  issue  which  adopted  in  some  degree  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  or  left  the  plaintiff  to  pursue  his  legal  remedy^ 
he  might  make  good  his  demand,  if  it  was  well  founded* 
It  was  therefore  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  court 
to  interpose. 

Mr.  Baron  Eyre  gai^— The  principal  question  in  this 
case  was,  the  defence  set  up  by  the  Ayreys  against  the 
prima  facie  title  of  the  rector,  founded  on  a  title  set 
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forth  in  their  answer^  and  the  indisputable  fact  of  actual . 
possession^  occupation^   and  pernancy   of  the  tithes. 
The  distinction  between  a  prescription  in  mm  deci- 
mando,  and  a  claim  of  a  portion  of  tithesj  was  an  essen- 
tial distinction.     A  prescription  in  mm  decimando  was 
simply  unlawful ;  no  such  prescription  could  be  main- 
tained.    If  no  tithes  had  been  paid^  a  title  founded  upon 
mere  non-payment  was  simply  a  prescription  in  mm 
decimando.    Evidence  of  length  of  possession  the  court 
could  pay  no  regard  to^  for  the  possession  must  have 
been  unhwful ;  and  the  court  was  therefore  bound  to 
decree  in  &vour  of  the  common  right.     No  presump- 
tion could  be  admitted  to  support  a  mere  simple  pre- 
scription in  non  decimando.     If  the  court  departed  from 
this  rule^  they  overturned  the  whole  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    But  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  claim 
founded  upon  a  mere  non-payment  of  tithes^  and  a 
claim  supported  by  evidence  of  actual  enjoyment  and 
pernancy  of  the  tithes.     The  title  was  not  unlawful: 
there  might  have  been  a  good  tide  derived  to  the  party 
in  possession.     The  title  therefore  not  being  simply 
unlawful^  long  possession  was  evidence  of  the  title. 
The  case  of  Fanshaw  v.  Rotheram  stated  at  the  bar^ 
and  determined  by  Lord  Northington^  appeared  to. have 
been  mistaken.     The  ground  of   that  determination 
seemed  to  have  been,  that  however  doubtful  the  case 
stood  as  to  title^  there  had  been  long  possession.     The 
claim  vras  of  a  portion  of  tithes:   the  parties  might 
have  a  good  title ;  and  it  was  not  right  for  a  court  of 
equity  to  disturb  the  possession.    The  doctrine  was 
good^  applied  to  that  or  to  this  case.     There  was  no 
difference  between  a  lay  impropriator  and  a  rector. 
The  lay  impropriator  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual 
penon ;    he  holds  it  in   the  same  right.     If  it  is  not 
proper  to  disturb  a  possession  in  favour  of  a  lay  im- 
propriator,  it  is  not  proper  to  disturb  it  in  favour  of 
a  rector.     He  agreed  with  the  Lord  Ch.  B.  upon  the 
ground  of  great  length  of  possession,  and  the  claim 
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being  of  a  portion  of  tithes,  which  mig;ht  be  lawful, 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  dismissed.     The  other  Barons 
concurred. 
Edwards  v.  95.  On  a  bill  brought  by  a  spiritual  rector  for  tithes^ 

Gwiii.  1177. '  the  defendant  set  up  a  title  to  the  tithes  under  fieunily 
settlements  and  possession  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  years,  as  a  lay  fee.  Barons  Eyre,  Hotham,  and 
Perryn,  thought  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Ayrey  was  deter- 
mined on  right  grounds ;  that  a  court  of  equity  ought 
not  to  assist  against  long  possession;  and  that  case 
having  been  acquiesced  in,  they  thought  they  ought  to 
dismiss  the  bill. 
2  vS^Ju^S      96-  A  bill  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by 

John  Strutt,  as  patron  in  fee  of  a  rectory,  and  as  lessee 
for  years  of  all  the  tithes  under  the  rector,  presented 
by  him,  against  Baker,  an  occupier  of  lands  in  the 
manor  of  Graces,  in  that  parish,  and  Sir  B.  Bridges,  lord 
of  the  manor,  and  owner  of  the  lands.  The  object  of 
the  bin  was  to  establish  the  right  of  the  rector  to  the 
tithes,  and  for  an  account.  The  answer  of  Baker 
stated,  that  by  ancient  and  immemorial  usage  within 
the  manor  of  Graces,  or  by  other  lawful  ways  and 
means,  the  lands  in  his  occupation  had  been  exempted 
from  payment  of  tithes  to  the  rector,  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  tithes,  and  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  entitled  to  those  two  thirds.  The  defendants 
then  deduced  their  title  from  37  Hen.  8.  The  rector 
had  never  received  more  than  one  third  of  the  (ithes  ; 
the  lord  of  the  manor  received  the  other  two  thirds^ 
and  let  some  farms  with  the  two  thirds  of  the  tithes  ; 
other  leases  were  made  expressly  subject  only  to  one 
third  of  the  tithes  to  the  rector. 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  that 
the  defence,  though  stated  informally,  was  simply  a  pre- 
scription de  nan  decimando  in  a  que  estate.  There  could 
not  be  such  a  prescription.  If  they  claimed  a  portion 
of  the  tithes^  that  must  be  derived  under  a  title  from  aa 
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ecclesiastical  person ;  and  they  could  not  so  claim^  hav- 
ing made  their  defence  upon  the  ground  of  a  lay  fee  in 
the  lord 

For  the  defendants  it  was  said^  that  the  defence  was 
stated  inartificially :  it  was  not  meant  to  state  an  ex- 
emption from  tithes^  but  an  exemption  from  paying  to 
the  rector;  because  that  portion  belonged  to  the  lord. 
It  happened  that  the  same  family  who  had  the  tithes^ 
had  the  manor :  but  it  was  not  asserted  that  the  lord 
took  tfiem  in  that  character.  It  was  so  substantially 
stated^  that  the  Court  would  leave  the  plaintiffs  to  law^ 
according  to  the  late  uniform  practice  of  that  Courts 
and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Where  there  had  been 
an  actual  pernancy  of  the  profits  by  lay  hands  under 
conveyances  as  lay  property^  for  a  great  while;  the 
Court  would  not^  by  equitable  aid^  disturb  such  a  pos- 
session^ which  might  have  a  lawful  commencement; 
and  cited  the  cases  of  Fanshaw  v.  Rotherham^  Scott  v.  ^*^tc. 
Ayrej,  and  Edwards  v.  Lord  Vernon. 

Lord  Loughborough  said — The  defence  was  very 
fiurly  to  be  collected  from  the  answer^  which  had  set 
out  all  the  fiBu^ts  that  constituted  the  defence;  and  put 
the  plaintiff  into  possession  of  all  the  case  he  was  to 
meet.  It  stated  different  instruments^  famUy  convey- 
ances^ purchases^  securities  made^  and  recoveries ;  and 
wherever  it  was  necessary  to  describe  specifically  the 
things  which  passed^  as  upon  the  recovery  in  the  writ 
of  entry^  upon  which  the  fine  to  the  crown  is  taken^ 
the  two  thirds  of  the  tithes  were  particularly  mentioned. 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  have  been  furnished  with  the 
authorities  in  which  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exche- 
quer had  refused  to  aid,  against  a  long  possession^  ac- 
companied with  family  deeds  and  purchases^  any  inquiry 
into  the  right  by  which  tithes  were  held.  Courts  of 
equity  had  no  jurisdiction  to  affect  purchasers.  In  the 
course  of  this  long  period  during  which  no  tithes  had 
been  paid  to  the  rector^  beyond  a  third  part^  there  must 
l^ve  been  many  purchases ;  and  Lord  Northington  laid 
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particular  stress  upon  that.  Why  was  a  court  of  equity 
to  interfere  to  destroy  a  title,  acquired  under  a  purchase 
for  a  valuable  consideration  ?  In  Scott  v.  Ayrey  there 
was  an  actual  occupation  of  the  tithes.  What  was  the 
evidence  here  ?  In  some  of  the  leases  the  lands  were 
described  expressly  as  subject  to  one  third  to  the 
rector;  in  others,  the  farm  was  let,  and  the  two-thirds 
of  the  tithes  were  particularly  specified  as  demised.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  lessee  entered,  he  did  not 
merely  retain,  he  paid  tithes  ;  for  he  paid  a  thirtieth 
instead  of  a  tenth,  and  that  was  clearly  an  ouster  quoad 

the  two-thirds  retained.     It  was  full  notice  to  all  sue- 

« 

ceeding  rectors,  that  it  was  not  by  fraud  or  subtraction ; 
but  an  assertion  of  right,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
rector ;  and  a  clear  adverse  possession  strongly  mani- 
fested, by  paying  only  one-thirtieth  instead  of  one- 
tenth.  Therefore  the  difference  was  only  in  words 
between  this  case  and  that  of  Scott  v.  Ayrey.  The 
manner  in  which  the  owner  had  exercised  his  right 
was  by  demising  the  land,  and  the  tithes  of  the  land, 
to  the  same  person,  and  receiving  an  accumulated 
sum,  both  for  the  tithe  and  the  land.  It  was  not* 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  title; 
he  could  conceive  a  clear  ground ;  the  tradition  of  the 
parish  shewed  it.  Was  it  necessary  to  put  the  subjects 
of  this  kingdom  to  account  for  their  tithes  antecedent 
to  the  reign  of  Hen.  8.  ?  If  so,  it  was  not  for  a  court 
of  equity  to  put  them  under  that  inquisition.  There- 
fore he  was  perfectly  warranted  in  following  pre- 
cedents so  very  respectable.  The  bill  was  dismissed^ 
with  costs. 

97.  Where  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  tithes  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  which  formerly  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration, a  conveyance  of  them  will  be  presumed. 
skfnMr"  Triiu      ^^'  ^^  ^ctiou  was  brought  to  recover  a  deposit  made 
i5?|'  ^^"^    ^y  ^^^  plaintiflf  upon  his  bidding  for  the  manor  of  Elham^ 

and  lands  at  Elham^  in  Kent,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
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forty-nine  acres  were  represented^  by  the  particular  of 
sale^  to  be  tithe-free^  or  rather  that  the  vendor  was  en- 
titled to  the  tithes  of  those  lands.  An  objection  was 
made  to  the  tide  of  the  vendor  to  the  tithes ;  as  to 
which  the  facts  were  these: — The  priory  of  Rochester 
was  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  the  lands 
sold.  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  them  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Rochester:  but  they  never  had  possession  of 
them  ;  nor  had  any  tithe  been  ever  paid  of  the  lands 
in  question^  except  a  modus  of  20^.  to  the  vicar. 
The  title  to  the  manor  was  derived  from  Sir  Charles 
Herbert^  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in  fee  simple  by 
King  James  I. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  insisted^  that  here 
was  no  pretence  of  an  exemption  from  payment  of 
tithes.  That  the  title  to  them  was  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Rochester ;  and  that  if  a  grant  from  them 
was  to  be  presumed^  the  tithes  were  not  conveyed  by 
later  deeds  for  want  of  express  words^  and  therefore 
were  in  the  Crown,  or  in  the  heirs  of  Sir  Charles  Her- 
bert. On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  it  was  admitted 
that  this  was  not  an  exemption.  But  it  was  said  that 
from  a  possession  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  a 
conveyance  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rochester 
prior  to  13  Eliz.  would  be  presumed  ;  and  that  the 
general  words  were  sufficient  to  convey  the  tithes,  as 
profits  of  the  lands. 

Lord  Kenyon,  before  whom  the  abstract  and  aU  the 
opinions  taken  on  both  sides  had  been  laid,  said, — 
''All  objections  are  admitted  to  be  removed,  except  that 
which  relates  to  the  tithes.  A  court  of  equity,  in  these 
cases,  has  a  discretion  which  I,  sitting  here,  cannot 
exercise  ;  as  I  am  bound  to  teU  the  jury  that  the  plain- 
tiff cannot  recover  his  deposit,  if  there  be  a  good  title 
to  these  tithes  ;  and  on  all  the  circumstances,  I  think 
there  is  such  good  title.  Here  is  possession  of  them 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Who  can  disturb 
the  title  ?     The  rector  cannot.     These  tithes  have 
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been  severed  from  the  rectory  ever  since  the  Con- 
quest. If  these  tithes  had  been  part  of  the  rectorial 
tithes^  no  time  would  have  barred  the  rector.  Where 
is  there  any  other  right  ?  The  dean  and  chapter  of 
Rochester  might  before  the  13  Eliz.  have  alienated 
them.  I  am  very  clear^  that  on  a  possession  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half^  I  must  tell  the  jury  that  they 
should  presume  any  conveyance  from  the  dean  and 
chapter.'' 

The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited. 
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Section  I. 

CoMMOM  is  a  right  or  privilege  which  one  or  more  per-  Naiure  of. 
80D9  have^  to  take  or  use  some  part  or  portion  of  that 
which  another  person's  lands^  waters^  woods^  &c.  pro- 
duce. It  commenced  in  some  agreement  between  the 
lords  of  manors  and  their  tenants^  for  valuable  pur- 
poses ;  and  being  continued  by  usage^  is  good  and  valid 
at  present,  though  there  be  no  deed  or  instrument  in 
writing  to  prove  the  original  grant.  ^ 

3.  The  most  general  and  valuable  kind  of  common  is  Common  of 
that  of  pasture ;  which  is  a  right  of  feeding^ one's  beasts  nLst.  iso. 
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in  another's  land;  for  in  those  waste  grounds  which 
are  called  commons^  the  property  of  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally in  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  kind  of  common 
is  either  appendant^  appurtenant^  because  of  vicinage^ 
or  in  gross. 

Appendant.  3.  Commou  appendant  is  a  right  annexed  to  the  pos- 

session of  land^  by  which  the  owner  thereof  is  entitled 
to  feed  his  beasts  on  the  wastes  of  the  manor.     The 

2  Ui«t  85.        origin  of  which  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Coke.  ''  When 

a  lord  of  a  manor^  wherein  was  great  waste  grounds^ 
did  enfeoff  others  of  some  parcels  of  arable  land^  the 
feoffees^  ad  manutenendum  servitium  soae,  should  have 
common  in  the  said  wastes  of  the  lord^  for  two  causes ; 
firsts  as  incident  to  the  feoffment ;  for  the  feoffee  could 
not  plough  and  manure  his  ground  without  beasts^  and 
they  could  not  be  sustained  without  pasture ;  and  by 
consequence  the  tenant  should  have  common  in  the 
wastes  of  the  lord  for  his  beasts^  which  do  plough  and 
manure  his  tenancy^  as  appendant  to  his  tenancy ;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  common  appendant.  The 
second  reason  was  for  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  agriculture  and  tillage^  which  was  much  favoured 
in  law." 

1  Roll.  Ab.  396.      4.  Common  appendant  must  be  time  out  of  mind, 

and  can  only  be  claimed  by  prescription ;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  by  way  of  custom.  Thus  where  a 
person  alleged  a  custom,  that  every  inhabitant  of  a 

GatewBid's       Certain  town  had  common  of  pasture  in  a  particular 

cawi6Kcp.59.  pjj^^g  .  jj^  y^^  resolved  that  such  custom  was  against 

law,  and  therefore  void. 

4  Rep.  37ff.  5.  Common  appendant  is  regularly  annexed  to  arable 

'land  only ;  yet  it  may  be  claimed  as  appendant  to  a 
manor,  farm,  or  carve  of  land,  though  it  contain  pas- 
ture, meadow,  and  wood  ;  for  it  will  be  presumed  to 
have  all  been  originally  arable :  but  a  prescription  to 
have  common  appendant  to  a  house,  meadow^  or  pas- 
ture, is  void. 

iSS^^Ld  ^'  ^^^^^^  ^f  pasture  may  be  appendant  to  a  cot-- 

Ktjm,  1015. 
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tage,  for  a  cottage  has  at  least  a  curtilage  annexed  to 
it;  nor  is  it  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  cottage^  unless 
there  are  four  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it. 

7.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  HoiUadiead 
in  a  modem  case,  that  the  owner  of  a  tenement  may  7^t!485. 
have  two   distinct  rights  of  common  for  his  cattle, 

upon  different  wastes,  in  different  manors,  under  se- 
veral lords  :  though  it  might  be  otherwise  if  the  dif- 
ferent wastes  had  appeared  to  have  been  originally 
held  under  the  same  lord. 

8.  Common  appendant  can  only  be  claimed  for  such  i  but  122c 
cattle  as  are  necessary  to  tillage ;  as  horses  and  oxen 

to  plough  the  land,  and  cows  and  sheep  to  manure  it* 

9.  ComiAon  appendant  may  by  usage  be  limited  to  i  RoU.  Ab. 
any  certain  number  of  cattle :  but  where  there  is  no  Icnnettr. 
such  usage,  it  is  restrained  to  cattle  levant  and  couchant  ^583!^^ 
upon  the  land,  to  which  the  right  of  common  is  an-  wiiietR.22r. 

1^1  Ai_  ii»,  ^     Benson*. 

pendant ;  and  the  number  of  cattle  which  are  allowed  Chester, 
to  be  levant  and  couchant  shall  be  ascertained  by  the      *™ 
number  of  cattle  which  can  be  maintained  on  the  land 
during  the  winter. 

10.  Common  appurtenant  does  not  arise  from  any  Appnrtenant. 
connexion  of  tenure,  but  must  be  claimed  by  grant  or 
prescription  ;  and  may  be  annexed  to  lands  lying  in  dif- 
ferent manors  from  those  in  which  it  is  claimed.  This  iR0U.Ab.399. 
species  of  common,  though  frequently  confounded  with 
common  appendant,  differs  from  it  in  many  circum- 
stances. It  may  be  created  by  grant,  whereas  common 
appendant  can  only  arise  from  prescription.  It  may  be 
claimed  as  annexed  to  any  kind  of  land,  whereas  com- 
mon appendant  can  only  be  claimed  on  account  of  an- 
cient arable  land.  It  may  be  not  only  for  beasts  usually 
commonable,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep :  but 
likewise  for  goats,  swine,  &c. 

11.  Common  appurtenant  may  be  for  cattle  with-  nu.N.B. 
out  number,  or  for  a  certain  number  only  ;  and  may  ^^®*  "* 
be  appurtenant  to  a  manor  by  prescription,  or  by  grant, 

made  since  time  of  memory ;  and  that  as  wdl  iw  a 
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1  Roll.  Ab.  398.  certain  number  of  cattle^  ajs  without  number :  whe^e 

it  is  without  number^  it  is  restrained  to  cattle  levant 

and  couckant  on  the  land  to. which  it  is  annexed. 

Therefore^  if  a  person  claims  common  by  prescription 

.  on  the  land  of  another^  for  all  manner  of  commoijiable 

cattle^  as  belonging  to  a  tenement^  this  is  a  void  pre* 

Stevens  v.       scriptiou ;  bccausc  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  for  cattle 

Awtin,  3  Mod.  i^^^  ^^^  couchant  on  the  land.  • 

schoies  V.  1^-  It  has  been  determined  in  a  modem  case,  that 

^rSmv^ie.    common    for  cattle  levant  and  couchant  cannot  be 

claimed  by  prescription,  as  appurtenant  to  a  house, 
without  any  curtilage  or  land.     And  Mr.  Justice  Dul- 
ler said,  the  only  question  was,  what  was  meant  in 
former  cases  by  the  words  messuage  and  cottage,  an- 
nexed to  which  was  the  right  of  common  claimed; 
for  in  all  of  them,  the  Court  said,  they  would  intend 
that  land  was  included  therein.    And  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  some  land  annexed  to  the 
house  was  clear,    from  considering  what  was  meant 
by  levancy  and  couchancy :  it  meant  the  possession  of 
such  land  as  would  keep  the  cattle  claimed  to  be  com- 
moned,  during  the  winter ;  and  as  many  as  the  land 
would  maintain  during  the  winter,  so  many  should  be 
said  to  be  levant  and  couchant. 
1  Roll. Ab.  398.      13.  Persons  entitled  to  common  appendant  or  ap- 
purtenant cannot  in  general  use  the  common  but  with 
their  own  cattle.     If,  however,  they  take  the  cattle 
of  a  stranger,  and  keep  them  on  their  own  land,  being 
there  levant  and  couchant,  they  may  use  the  common 
with  such  cattle :    for  they  have  a  special   property 
in  them. 
Dnii7  V,  Kent,       14.  Commou  appendant  or  appurtenant  for  all  beasts 
w.jone8375.    Icvant  and   couchant  cannot  be  granted   over ;    but 

common  appurtenant  for  a  limited  number  of  beasts 
may  be  granted  over :  and  it  is  said,  that  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  the  commoner  may  grant  over  part  of 
the  right  of  common,  and  reserve  the  rest  to  himself. 
^SSSe.^^      ;    15.  Ck>mmoii  because  of  vicinage  is  where  the  in- 

Unit  122  a. 
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habitants  of  two  townships^  which  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other>  have  usually  intercommoned  with  one  an- 
other ;  the  beasts  of  the  one  straying  mutually  into  the 
other's  fields^  without  any  molestation  from  either.  This 
species  of  cotnmon  is  in  fact  only  a  permissive  rights 
intended  to  excuse  what  in  strictness  is  a  trespass  in 
both ;  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  It  can  only  n  Mod.  72. 
exist  between  two  townships  or  manors  adjoining  one 
another ;  not  where  there  is  intermediate  land. 

16.  Common  because  of  vicinage  is  not  common  ap-  4  Rep.  38  a. 
pendant :  but  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  be  by  prescrip- 
tion^ from  time  immemorial^  as  common  appendant^  it 

is  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  species  of  common. 

17.  This  right  of  common  does  not  authorize  an  iinft.i23«. 
inhabitant  of  one  township  or  manor  to  put  his  catde 

npon  the  wastes  of  the  other  township  or  manor :  but 
he  must  put  them  upon  the  wastes  of  his  own  town- 
ship or  manor^  from  whence  they  may  escape  into  the 
wastes  of  the  other. 

18.  Common  because  of  vicinage  can  only  be  used  Corbet's  eafe, 
by  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon  the  lands  to  which 

sQcfa  right  of  common  is  annexed :  and  if  the  com- 
mons of  the  towns  of  A.  and  B.  are  adjoining^  and 
there  are  fifty  acres  of  common  in  the  town  of  A. 
and  one  hundred  acres  in  the  town  of  B.^  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  A.  cannot  put  more  cattle  on 
thttr  common  than  it  will  feed^  without  any  respect 
to  the  extent  of  the  common  in  the  town  of  B.^ 
nee  S  converso. 

19.  Common  in  gross  is  a  right  which  must  be  J"  ^^^^ 
claimed  by  deed^  or  prescription^  and  has  no  relation  to 
hnd^  but  is  annexed  to  a  man's  person :  this  may  be 
either  for  a  certain  or  an  indefinite  number  of  cattle. 
And  where  a  person  has  common  of  this  kind,  either  ^^^°*^  ^''• 
for  a  certain  or  an  indefinite  number  of  cattle,  he  may 
put  in  the  cattle  of  a  stranger,  and  use  the  common 
with  them. 
20.  Neither  common  appendant^  nor  common  ap-  ^'^^ 
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purtenant  for  cattle  levant  and  couchanty  can  be  turned 
into  common  in  gross :  but  common  appurtenant^  for 
a  limited  number  of  cattle^  may  be  granted  over ;  and 
by  such  grant  becomes  common  in  gross, 
stinted  com-  21.  In  many  cases  the  right  to  common  of  pasture  is 
rRoU.Ab.397.  coufiued  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year  only;  as  from 

Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  in  which  case  it  is  called  a 
stinted  common.  So  a  person  may  have  a  right  of 
common  in  a  meadow^  after  the  hay  is  carried^  till  Can- 
dlemas ;  or  to  common  in  a  pasture^  from  the  feast  of 
St.  Augustin  till  All  Saints. 

22.  In  a  case  w^here  a  man  prescribed  to  have  com- 
mon appendant^  namely^  if  the  land  was  sown  by  con- 
sent of  the  commoner^  then  he  was  to  have  no  com- 
mon till  the  com  was  cut^  and  then  to  have  common 
again  till  the  land  was  sown  by  the  like  consent  of  the 
commoner ;  it  was  objected  that  this  prescription  was 
against  common  rights  for  it  was  to  prevent  a  man 
from  sowing  his  own  land^  without  the  leave  of  another. 
The  whole  Court  held  the  prescription  good ;  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  could  not  plow  and  sow  it^  where 
another  had  the  benefit  of  the  common  :  but  in  this 
case  both  parties  had  a  benefit^  for  each  of  them  had 
a  qualified  interest  in  the  land. 

23.  By  the  statute  13  Geo.  3.  c.  81.  s.  16,  17,  18, 
it  is  enacted,  that  assessments  may  be  made  for  the 
improvement  of  such  commons  ;  that  the  time  of  open- 
ing and  shutting  them  may  be  varied  by  the  major 
part,  in  number  and  value,  of  the  owners  and  occu; 
piers,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the 
manor ;  and  that  commons  which  were  formerly  open 
during  the  whole  year  may  be  shut  and  unstocked 
for  a  time,  reserving  a  portion  for  such  of  the  com- 
moners as  may  dissent. 

24.  Common  of  estovers  is  a  right  of  taking  neces- 
sary housebote,  ploughbote,  and  hedgebote,  in  another 
person's  woods  or  hedges,  without  waiting  for  any  as- 
signment thereof. 


Conmon  of 
cttoren. 
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25.  We  have  seen  that  every  tenant  for  life  or  years  Tits  &  8. 
haraf  liberty  of  thir  kind,  of  common  right,  in  the  lands 
which  he  holdB  for  these  estates,  withont  any  express 
provision  of  the  parties  :  but  this  right  may  also  be  ap- 
pendant or  appdrtenant  to  a  messuage  or  dwelling- 
home,  by  prescription  or  grant,  to  be  exercised  in  lands 
not  occupied  by  the  tenant  of  the  house :  as  if  a  man 
grants  estovers  to  another,  for  the  repair  of  a  certain 
house ;  they  become  appurtenant  to  that  house ;  so 
that  whoever  aflterwards  acquires  iC,  shaH  have  such 
common  of  estovers* 

36.  A  person  prescribed'  to  have  estovers  for  repair-  stS'J^^cro  jac 
ing  hdiises,  or  for  building  new  houses  on  the  land.  It  25. 
was  alleged,  that  the  cusitom  was  unreasonable,  to  take 
estovers  for  the  building  of  new  houses :  but  all  the 
Court,  except  William^,  held  it  to  be  a  good  prescrip- 
tion ;  for  one  might  gncnt  such  estovers  at  that  day. 
Williams  held  the  prescription  bad,  as  it  ought  only  to 
be  for  repair  of  ancient  houses. 

27.  Where  a  person   has  common  of  estovers  in  a  5  Rep.  25  a. 
tetVma'  vrood  of  another,  by  view  and  delivery  of  the 
owner's  baiKff ;  if  he  takes  estovers  without  such  view 
and  delivery,  he  is  a  trespasser,  though  he  takes  less 
than  he  was  entitled  to. 

29.  Where  a  person  has  cotnmfon'  of  estovers,  either  4  Rep.  s; «. 
by  grant  or  prescription,  annexed  to  his  house  ;  though 
he  sbcMdd  aider  the  rooms  or  chambers,  or  build  new 
i5hi(bnies;  or  add  to  the  hoitee,  the  prescription  will  cOnh 
tinue  :  but  he  cannot  employ  any  of  the  estovers  in  the 
port^  newly  a4ded. 

tO:  If  a-  person  b«s  common  of  estovers,  and  the  S"- ?%?!*• 

-,j  yt'i  '■1  Chk  JflC.  250. 

flJwner  of  the  soil  cuts  down  part  of  the  wood,  the  per- 
son entitled  M  estovers  cannot  take  any  part  of  th^ 
tiaiber  Ihm  eot  dovM,  but  must  take  his  estovers  out 
ef  the  resklae. 

^:  Wheiis  a  person  hias  common  of  estovers  appur-  piowd.38i. 
tnianttd'  a  house,  and  He  grants  the  estovers  to  an- 
other, reserving  the  house  to  himself;  or  gmnts  rtM 
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house  to  another^  reserving  (he  estovers  to  himself ;  in 
either  of  those  cases^  the  estovers  shall  not  be  severed 
from  the  house^  because  they  must  be  spent  on  the 
house 

31.  Common  of  turbary  is  a  right  to  dig  turf  upon 
another's  land^  or  upon  the  lord's  waste.  This  kind  of 
fioramon  can  only  be  appendant  to  a  house^  not  to  land ; 
for*  the  turfs  are  to  be  burned  in  the  house :  nor  can  it 
extend  to  a  right  to  dig  turf  for  sale. 

.  33.  In  an  action  of  trespass^  quare  clausumjregit,  et 
solum  fodit,  the  defendant  justified  that  he  and  his  an- 
cestors^ and  all  those  whose  estate  he  had  in  a  certain 
cottage^  had  used  to  have  common  Ojf  turbary  to  dig 
and  sell  ad  libitum,  as  belonging  to  the  said  cottage. 
A^udged  that  this  was  a  bad  plea^  such  a  right  of  com-* 
mon  being  repugnant  in  itself;  for  a  common  apper- 
taiaing  to  a  house  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  house^  and 
not  sold  abroad.    Judgment  accordingly. 

33.  In  a  modem  case^  a  custom  was  pleaded  in  the 
manor  of  Hampstead  for  all  the  customary  tenants^ 
having  gardens^  to  dig  turf  on  the  waste,  for  making^ 
grass-plots,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  as  often,  and 
in  such  quantity,  as  occasion  required.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  held  that  such  a  custom  was  bad  in  law, 
as  being  indefinite,  uncertain,  and  destructive  of  the 
common'. 

34.  Where  -common  of  torbary  is  appurtenant  to 
a  house,  it  will  pass  by  a  grant  of  such  house  with 
the  appurtenances. 

35.  Common  of  piscary  is  a  right  to  fish  in  the  soil 
of  another ;  or  in  a  river  running  through  another's 
land.  And  Lord  Coke  says,  that  this  kind  of  right  does 
not  exclude  the  owner  of  the  soil  from  fishing. 

36.  Copyholders  are  not  entitled  by  general  custom 
to  common,  on  the  wastes  of  the  manor  of  which  their 
estates  are  held:  but  copyholders  in  fee  or  for  life^ 
inay,  by  particular  custom,  have  common  on  the  de- 
mesnes of  the  manor. 
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37.  A  copyholder  of  certain  tenements,  called  Col-  J^*®  3J  ^* 
lins,  in  pleading  alleged  a  custom,  that  all  the  tenants  ^Repieu^! 
of  the  said  tenements  called  Collins  had  used  to  have 
common  in  such  a  place,  parcel  of  the  said  manor, 

and  if  the  custom  might  be  alleged  within  the  manor, 
and  applied  to  but  one  single  copyhold,  was  demurred 
in  law. 

Adjudged,  that  such  custom,  as  well  for  the  form  • 
as  for  the  matter  of  it,  was  good.    For,  first,  the  copy- 
holder^ in  his  own  name,  could  not  prescribe,  for  the 
weakness  of  his  estate :  but  if  he  could  prescribe,  he 
ought  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
to  say,  that  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  all  his  ances- 
ton,  and  all  those  whose  estate  he  had,  had  common 
in  such  a  place,  for  him  and  his  tenants  at  will ;  and 
that  shall  serve  where  the  copyholder  claimed  com- 
mon or  other  profits  in  the  soil  of  a  straneer.     But  ^^'^^^^  •"•    ^ 
when  the  copyholder  claimed  common  or  other  profit  i^i- 
in  the  lord's  soil,  he  could  not  prescribe  in  the  liame  of 
the  lord ;  for  the  lord  could  not  prescribe  to  have  com- 
mon or  other  profit  in   his  own  soil :  but  then  the 
copyholder  must  of  necessity  allege,  that  within  the 
manor  was  such  a  custom/  as  in  this  case. 

38.  Where  copyholders  for  life,  according  to  the  swayne's  ca|p» 
custom,  have  used  to  have  common  in  the  wastes  of     ^^' 

the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  estovers  in  his  woods,  or 
any  other  profit  apprendre  in  any  part  of  the  manor  ; 
and  afterwards  the  lord  aliens  the  waste  or  woods  to 
another  in  fee ;  if  the  lord  grants  copyholds  for  lives, 
the  grantees  will  be  entitled  to  common  of  pasture, 
or  common  of  estovers,  notwithstanding  the  severance  : 
for  the  title  of  the  copyholder  is  paramount  to  the 
severance,  and  the  custom  unites  the  common  of  es- 
tovers, which  are  but  accessaries  or  incidents,  as  long 
as  the  lands,  being  the  principal,  are  maintained  by 
the  custom  ;  and  these  customary  appurtenances  are 
not  derived  from  the  estate  of  the  lord,  for  he  is  the 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  of  the  manor,    ' 
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but  they  are  appertaining*  to  the  customary  estate  of 
the  copyholder^  after  the  grant  nmde  to  him^  which  i^ 
preserved  by  the  custom,  and  is  paramount  to  ^e 
severance. 
Woricdpi..         39.    If  a  copyhold^   to  which   common   belonged^ 
cro.  Eiix!  794.   CBchcats,  and  the  lord  regrants  it  with  aU  common  ap- 
pendant^ the  grantee  shall  have  common;  for  although  the 
.  ancient  common  be  extinct^  yet  there  was  a  new  grant. 
Badgcrr.  Ford,      40.  Jn  a  jmodcm  casi^  where  a  copyhold  tenement, 

3  Bam.  and  x  .^  . 

Aid.  153.         to  which  a  right  of  common  was  annexed j  tiested  in 

the  lord  by  forfeiture^  who  i%granted  it  as  a  copyhold^ 
with,  the  appurtenances ;  it.  was  held^  that  having  always 
continued  demisable^  while  in  the  hands  of  the  k>itt^  it 
was  a  customary  tenement^  and  as  such  was  still  enfl^ 
tied  to  right  of  common. 

Arighttocom-      41.  A.  riffht  to  commou  being'  an  incorporeal  here- 

mon  cannot  be  in  iii 

derested.         ditamcut^  and  colhteral  to  the  land^  caAtlot*  be  devested. 
Tit.  36.  c.  13.    For  thoiigh  a  person  entitled  to  a  right  of  cbmmon  h6 

not  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it;  yet  by  non  user  <m\y 

for  a  timei  he  does  not  cease  to  have  a  vested  estate  or 

interest,  thelieiki. 

Common  maj^       40..  G<Mnmmi  of.p9sture>  where  it  is  appendlm^  vtxiy 

Tyrringham'a    be  apportioned;  Iwcaikseit  is  of  common  rig^ht.  Thfer(e^ 

^^^^      ^'   '  forft,  if  the  commoner  punchases  part  of  tfte  Iknd  in 

which  he  hu,  a  right  of  common^  the  cdmtnon  shall  be 
Tit  28.  c.  3.     apportioned  t;  as.  if  tto  lord  purolMies  a  parcel  ofi  tfte 

temuRy,  tlid  ^eiit  shall  be  apportioned.  So  if  A.  baa 
common  appendant  t»'  twenty  acres  of  land>  and  6n- 
feoffe.B.  of  part  thereof,  the  common  will  b^  ^ppob- 
tionedj  and  Bi  shall-  haVe*  comifjitoH'  pro  rata.  P<>r  iti 
sueh.  case  no  pitejudioe  is  done  toth^  tenant  of  the  latid ' 
wliercin  the  common  is  itf  be  had;  as  he  will  not 
be' charged  vrith  more^  upon  the  whole,  than  he  Wte 
before  the  severance. 

4R*'*37^a*        ^^'    ^"  **®  ^^^  of  common  appurtenant,  if  thfe 

person  entitled  to  it  purchases  part  of  the  land,  where'' 
in  the  common  is  to  be  had,  there  shall  be  no  ap- 
portionment ;  because  comnvM  apputtenant  is  a^nst 
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common  vight  But  thig  kind  of  common  shall  be 
apportioned  by  alienation  of  part  of  the  land  to  wtiich 
it  is  appartenasit. 

44.  One  Wild  being  seised  of  a  messuage  and  forty  waa^i  em, 
acres  of  land  at  Croydon,  to  which  a  right  of  common  ^  ^^^  ^^' 
of  pasture  wag  appurtenatit,  on  two  hundred  acres  of 

Jand  at  Norwood^  for  all  commonable  cattle  leaant  and 
e&uchant  ofa  the  said  messuage  and  forty  acres  of  land  ;* 
enfeoflfed  John  Wood  of  five  acres  thei*eof.  The 
qaiestioli  win,  whether  Wood  Was  entitled  to  commoh 
aj^uitnaiant  to  his  five  acres.  It  was  resolved  that  he 
was ;  end  that  the  alienation  of  part  of  the  lan'd  should 
not  destroy  the  right  of  common,  either  of  tlie  alienor 
or  alienee  ;  but  each  should  retain  a  right  of  tommon 
proportiotied  to  tits  estate. 

45.  It  was  held  in  the  same  case,  that  if  a  person 
having  a  right  of  eommoil  appurtenant  tb  his  landf, 
leases  part  of  it,  the  lessee  shall  hav^  common  foir 
beasts  leoant  and  touckamt  on:  the  land. 

46.  Common  of  estovers  or  plstaly  catinot  be  ap-  ^  ^n»t- 1^^  «• 
portioned ;  and  Lord  Coke  says,  if  a  person  has  housi^- 

bote,  haybote,  Ac.  appendant  to  his  freehold,  they  Ar^ 
so  entire,  that  they  shall  not  be  divitlied. 

47.  With  respect  to  thft  beverat  rights  of  the  lord  or  Rights  of  the 
ovfoar  of  the  sokI,  and  the  commonerls,  it  hais  been  iong^ 

settled  th9t  the  lord  of  the  mahor,  or  other  owner  of 
the  soil,  in  which  there  is  a  right  of  common,  has  the 
fireehoid  and  inheritance  in  him,  and  hiay  exetcise 
every  act  of  ownership  not  destructive  of  the  cortl- 
BiQoer's  rights.  Tiierefolne,  if  i  person  claims  by  pre-  i  jngt.  122*1. 
scription  any  manner  of  common  in  iiholher's  land,  and 
that  tlie  owner  ahall  be  elEcl^ded  front  having  pasture, 
estovers,  or  the  like  therdn  ;  this  is  a  prescription 
against  law,  as  contrary  to  the  nature  o^  common  ;  it 
being  implied  in  the  first  grant,  that  the  owner  of  the 
soil  should  take  his  reasonable  pmfit  there.  But  a  per- 
son may  prescribe  or  allege  a  custom  to  have  and  en- 
joy solam  vesturam,  from   such  a  day  to  such  a  day  :  2R0i1.Ab.26r. 
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whereby  the  owner  of  the  sml  shall  be  excluded  firom 
pasturing  hb  cattle  there  at  that  time. 

48.  Jn  a  case  which  arose  in  23  CSha.  2.  it  was  re- 
soWed^  that  the  copyholders  of  a  manor  may  have  the 
sole  and  several  pasture^  for  the  whole  year^  in  the 
lord's  soil ;  as  belongings  to  their  customary  tenements ; 
for  this  does  not  exclude  the  lord  from  all  the  profits  isi 
the  land,  as  he  is  entitled  to  the  mines,  quarries,  and  trees. 

49.  The  lord  by  prescription  may  agist  the  catde 
of  a  stranger  on  the  common  ;  but  not  otherwise. 
And  in  27  Cha.  2.  it  appears  to  have  been  held,  that 
a  licence  from  the  lord  to  a  strange,  to  put  his  cattle 
upon  the  common,  was  good ;  provided  there  was  suf- 
ficient common  left  for  the  commoners. 

50.  On  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  the  tenants  of  a  manor,  for  an  injunction  against 
the  lessee  of  the  manor,  to  stay  his  digging  of  brick 
earth,  and  making  bricks  on  the  common ;  Lord  King*, 
assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  denied  the  motion ;  for 
that  the  lord  was  of  common  right  entitled  to  the  soil 
of  the  waste ;  and  the  tenants  had  only  a  right  to 
take  the  herbage  by  the  mouths  of  tbeir  cattle.  That 
the  lord  had  a  right  to  open  mines  in  the  waste  of  a 
manor^  and  why  not  to  dig  brick  earth;  especiidly 
where  the  bricks  were  made  for  one  of  the  tenants  of 
the  manor,  and  to  be  employed  in  buUding  upon  the 
manor. 

51.  A  lord  of  a  manor  may  dig  clay-pits  on  the 
common,  or  empower  others  to  do  so,  without  leaving 
sufficient  herbage  for  the  commoners,  if  such  a  right 
has  always  been  exercised  by  the  lord. 

52.  A  commoner  brought  an  action  against  the 
brSnJL  4iif  lessees  of  the  lord,  for  digging  clay  upon  the  common. 

It  appeared  that  the  herbage  of  the  common  was  in 
many  places  destroyed  by  this  practice :  but  it  also 
appeared  that  clay  had  been  dug  by  the  lord  on  the 
'common  for  seventy  years  preceding;  and  had  been 
sold  by  him  during  that  time. 
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jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff :  but  a 
new  trial  was  granted.  Lord  Kenyon  said,  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  evidence  supported  the 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  did  not.  It  appeared  that  a  few  acres  of  the  com- 
mon had  been  rendered  unproductive  to  the  commoner  : 
but  the  i%ht  of  digging  for  clay  in  the  common  was 
incontestibly  proved  to  have  existed  at  all  times  in  the 
Idrd ;  and  no  frttness  had  stated  in  what  respect  this 
right-  had  been  more  exercised  latterly  than  formerly. 
That  such  a  right,  as  the  lord  had  here  exercised, 
might  exist  in  point  of  law  could  not  be  doubted: 
for  if  the*  lord  bad  always  dug  on  the  common,  and 
taken  what  clay  he  pleased,  without  interruption  or 
complaint ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  shew  that  this 
right  was  limited  to  any  particular  extent ;  there  was 
no  pretence  for  subjecting  him,  or  those  who  claimed 
.under  him,  to  such  an  action  ;  though  the  commoners 
had  been  abridged  of  their  enjoyment  of  some  part 
of  the  common. 

53.  It  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  in  the  5TennB.4ifi. 
above  case,  that  where  there  are  two  distinct  rights, 
chimed  by  different  parties,  which  encroach  on  each 
other,  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  the  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  rights  is  subservient  to  the  other. 
It  may  be  either  the  lord's  right,  which  is  subservient 
.to  the  commoners ;  or  the  commoners,  which  is  sub- 
.servient  to  the  lord's  In  general  the  lord's  is  the  su- 
perior right,  because  the  property  of  the  soil  is  in  him  : 
but  if  the  custom  shew  that  it  is  subservient  to  the 
.commoners,  then  he  cannot  use  the  common  beyond 
that  extent. 

•    54.  With  respect  to  the  rights  of  commoaers,  it  is  set-  ^t^^  of  ^ 
tied,  that  in  the  case  of  common  of  pasture  they  have  iRoii.Ab.40f. 
notlung  to  do  with  the  soil,  but  only  a  right  to  talce 
the  grass  with  the  mouths  of  their  cattle.      It  lias, 
therefore,  been  held,  that  a  commoner  cannot. make 
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a  trench  or  ditch  on  the  comnion^  to  let  off  the  water^ 
Unless  he  is  authorized  by  a  custom. 

55.  Rabbits  being  considered  as  beasts  of  warren^ 
a  commoner  cannot  justify  the  killing  or  driving  them 
away^  because  they  are  not  vermin;  and  therefore 
the  keeping  of  them  by  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  law^ 
ful.  If  the  lord  makes  rabbit- burrows  in  tibie  common^ 
and  stores  them  with  rabbits^  the  comqdoners  caanol 
justify  killing  them ;  for  a  comaioner  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  land^  but  to  put  in  his  cattle  ;  and  he  loay 
not  medcHe  with  any  thing  of  the  lord's  there.  Nor  can 
a  commoner  fll  up  rabbit-burrows  made  by  the  lofd 
in  the  common  :  the  commoner  may^  however^  have 
an  action  on  the  case^  if  the  lord  leaves  not  suffieieoit 
common ;  and  if  the  commoper's  rights  are  injured 
by  the  majdng  of  rabbit-burraws^  his  remedy  is  by 
action. 

56.  It  has  been  held^  in  a  modem  case^  that  if  the 
lord  of  the  manor  plants  trees  on  his  common^  a  com^ 
moner  has  no  right  to  abate  them. 

57.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Mansfield  that  the  iord^  by 
his  grant  of  common^  gives  every  thing  incident  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it^  as  ingress^  e^ess^  &c.  ;  and 
thereby  authorizes  the  commoner  to  remove  every 
obstruction  to  his  cattle's  grazing  the  grass  wbicfa 
grows  upon  such  a  spot  of  ground ;  because  every 
such  obstruction  is  directly  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant.  A  hedge^  a  gate,  or  a  wall,  to  keep  the 
commoner's  cattle  out,  is  therefore  inconsistent  with 
a  grant,  which  gives  them  a  right  to  enter* 

58.  In  all  instances  of  this  kind,  the  commoner  has  a 
right  to  abate :  and  in  a  case  where  the  lord  brought 
an  action  of  trespass,  for  pulling  down  hedges,  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  he  had  a  right  of  common  in  the 
place  where,  &c.  and  that  the  hedges  were  made  upon 
his  common,  so  that  he  could  not  enjoy  it  as  fully  as 
before.     The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  tiie  defendant 
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tnigfkt  abate  die  hedges ;  for  thereby  he  did  not  meddle 
with  the  soil^  but  only  pulled  down  the  erection. 

69.  By  the  ^common  kw^  the  lord  of  a  manor  could  Approvement 
not  appropriate  to  himaelf^  by  indosure  or  otherwise^ 
any.  part  of  his  wastes^  in  which  his  tenants  enjoyed  a  ^ 
right  of  common ;  because  the  common  issued  out  of 
the  whole  and  every  part  thereof.  This  inconveni- 
ence produced  an  article  in  the  Statute  of  M erton^  20 
Hen.  3.  c.  4.  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  when  any  of 
the  tenants  of  a  manor  brought  an  assise  of  no^el  di&- 
mghn  for  their  common  of  pasture^  and  it  was  therein 
recognised  by  the  justices  that  they  had  as  much  pas- 
lure  as  sufficed  io  their  tenements^  together  wkh  free 
egress  and  regress  from  their  teuiements  unto  the  pas- 
ture^ they  should  be  contented  (iierewith  ;  and  Uiey  of 
whmn  it  vras  complained  should  go  quit  of  as  much  as 
they  had  made  their  profit  of  their  lands^  wastes^  woods^ 
and  pastures.  If  they  alleged  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient pasture^  or  sufficient  ingress  and  egress^  accord- 
ing to  their  hold^  the  truth  thereof  was  to  be  enquired 
into  by  the  assise ;  if  it  was  found  as  alleged^  they  were 
to  recover  their  seisin  by  view  of  the  inquest^  and  the 
disseisors  were  U}  be  amerced  as  in  other  cases. 

60.  This  statute  extended  only  to  common  appendant:  ^  in»t.  473. 
but  by  tb^  statute  of  Westminster  2.  c.  46.  it  vms  enacted 

that  the  Statute  of  Merton  should  bind  neighbours^  * 
and  such  as  claimed  common  of  pasture^  appurtenant 
(o  their  tenements ;  but  not  such  as  claimed  common 
by  special  grant  or  feoffment  for  a  certain  number^  or 
i^erwise.  And  Lord  Coke  observes  that  the  word 
viemu9  in  this  act  is  taken  for  a  neighbour^  though  be  jd.  474. 
dwell  in  another  town^  so  as  the  towns  and  commons 
be  adjoining  to  each  other.  And  if  the  lord  has  com- 
mon in  the  tenant's  ground^  the  tenant  may  approve 
within  this  act^  for  there  the  lord  is  tneinus. 

61.  The  statute  of  Westminster  2.  also  provides 
that^  by  occasion  of  windmills^  sheepcotes^  dairies^  en- 
larging of  a  court;  necessary  curtilage^  none  shall  be 
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igrieved  by  assiw  of  novel  Msseum  for  common  of 
pMtnre.  And  Lord  Coke  says,  there  were  fkie  kinds 
of  improTetnent  expressed^  that,  both  between  lord  and 
tenant,  and  neighbour  and  neighboar,  may  be  done 
without  leaving  sufficient  common  to  thein  that  have  it; 
any  thing  either  herein  or  in  the  statute  of  Merton  to 
Ihe  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  these  five  are  pat 
rbut  for  examples ;  for  the  lord  may  erect  a  house  for 
the  4w^kig  tA  a  beast-keeper ;  and  yet  It  is  not  within 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

62.  Lord  Coke  also  observes  on  the  words,  neeesMijr 
cmrtUage,  that  they  shaH  not  be  taken  according  to  the 
iquantity  of  freehold  the  lord  has  there,  but  accordUng 
to  his  person,  estate,  or  degree,  and  for  his  necessary 
^dwelling  and  abode ;  for  if  he  have  no  fireehoM  in  that 
/town,  but  his  house  only,  yet  may  he  make  a  necessary 
enlargement  of  his  curtila^. 
^i^%S^      63.  In  a  subsequent  case  it  was  held  that  the  lord 
'  cannot  by  the  Statute  of  Merton  erect  a  house,  unless 
it  be  for  his  own  habitation  or  that  of  his  shepherd ; 
and  he  must  allege  that  he  built  it  for  one  of  these  pur- 
poses :  otherwise  he  might  build  a  great  house  to  let  to  a 
nobleman,  which  might  require  a  greater  curtilage  than 
the  lord's  or  his  herdsman's. 

64.  The  words  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  are,  pagturm 
et  cammunia  pasture;  so  that  it  does  not  extend  to 
common  of  turbar}*,  estovers,  piscary,  or  the  like.  And 
in  a  modem  case  it  was  held,  that  the  lord  of  a  manor 
*has  no  right,  under  the  Statute  of  Merton,  to  inclose 
and  approve  the  wastes  of  a  manor^  where  the  tenants 
have  a  right  to  dig  gravel  on  the  waste,  or  to  take  es- 
tovers there. 

65.  By  the  statute  3  &  4  Ed.  6.  c.  3.  the  statutes  tX 
Merton  and  Westminster  are  confirmed ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther enacted  that  wh^re  judgment  is  given  for  the 
•plaintiffs,  in  an  assise,  upon  any  branch  of  these  sta- 
tutes, the  Court  shall  award  treble  damages^ 

66.  It  was  formeriy  doubted  whether,  in  the  case  (rf 
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a  common  ai^art€i»nt  witbottt  namberi  the  lord  aright 
fl}iproTe  for  not  being  admeuiareablej  it  was  not  ap- 
proveable^  because  the  common  being  without  number^ 
sufficiency  could  not  be  proved.  Dyer  and  Manwood 
held>  that  although  the  common  were  without  number, 
yet  it  might  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  being  by  prescrip- 
tion :  as  the  number  of  cattle  which  the  best  and  most 
sidtttantial  tenant  of  the  said  tenement,  at  any  time 
within  the  memory  of  man,  had  kept  upon  the  waste ; 
and  then  the  lord  might  approve,  leaving  sufficient  com- 
mon according  to  such  rate. 

67.  In  the  case  of  common  because  of  vicinage,  one  i  lart.  122.  m, 
may  incloM  against  the  other;  and  in  27  Eliz.  it  was 
resolved,  where  two  lords  of  two  several  manors,  had  4R•^ss.».  * 
two  wastes,  adjoining  parcels  of  their  manors,  without 
iadosure,  but  the  bounds  of  each  were  well  known,  in 

which  wastes  the  tenants  of  each  manor  had  recipro- 
cally common  because  of  vicinage,  that  one  might  in- 
close against  the  other. 

68.  It  is  kid  down  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wflles,  pmpmuv. 
and  the  .other  judges  of  the  Cjpurt  of  Common  Pleas,  com.  Rm.  577. 
that  although  a  lord  of  a  manor  cannot,  by  virtue  of  ^'^^^^^^^^ 
the  statute  of  Merton,  inclose  and  improve  against 
common  of  turbary ;  yet  that  where  there  is  common  of 

pasture  and  common  of  turbary  in  the  same  waste,  the 
common  of  turbary  will  not  hinder  the  lord  from  inclos- 
ing against  the  common  of  pasture ;  for  they  are  two 
distmct  rights. 

69.  Although  the  custom  of  a  manor  authorizes  9  Term  Repw 
the  commoners  to  inclose  a  part  of  the  waste,  under  ^^*  ^^ "" 
certain  circumstances,  yet  this  does  not  take  away 

the  lord's  right  of  approving,  under  the  statute  of 
Merton ;  provided  he  leave  sufficient  common  for  the 
tenants. 

70.  In  a  modem  case,  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  ckrium  «. 
hdd  thfett  a  custom,  authorizing  the  owners  of  ancient  T^^faTnaL 
messuages  within  a  manor,  to  have  certain  portions 

of  the  common  called  moss  dales  assigned  to  them  in 


^everalty^  for  dig^g^k^  tuiif es^  aqd  after  clei^riiig  them 
of  turves^  lo  approve  tbem^  and  hold  them  in  «eve- 
t9My,  discharg^ed  from  all  ri§^ht  of  commote  ym^  good 
in  law. 
Foikbaidv.  71.  Im  another  flpodern  case  it  was  iield  by  the 
Term  R.  417. 11.  wHie  Court,  th^t  the  lord  may^  with  the  consent  of 

the  homage^  grant  {lart  of  the  «oil  of  the  common  for 

building,  if  such  a  right  has  been  immemoriimy  ex- 

tercised. 

shakespear  v.     .  72.  WhcK  cofumoners  havc  some  oth#r  right  on  the 

^ppm,6Term  ^^^jj^^^  bcside  that  of  pasture^  «is  of  digging  sand,  &c. 

ihe  lord  may  notwithstanding  approve,  if  he  leave  auf- 

£cient  common  of  pasture;  and  if  such  inclosiire  be  no 

fAterrupttoB  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  kind  oi  &om<- 

Grmnt ».  Oim-  tDou.    It  was,  howcver,  laid  down  in  ^  modern  casi^ 

4^!  *  ^*"°*'    **^'  there  can  be  no  approver  in  derogation  of  a  rtght 

of  com  mon  turbary . 
Giorerv.  iW,      73.  AUhougb  the  stftttttes  of  Merton  ^nd  Weptmin* 
3  Tenn  R.  445.  ^^^^^  speak  of  the  lords  of  manors,  as  the  only  pemoaa 

enabled  to  approve  of  commons^  yet  it  bus  been  held^ 
in  a  modem  case,  that  any  person  who  is  seised  ki  fee 
of  a  waste  within  a  manor,  may  approve,  leaving  ft  wX* 
ficiency  of  common ;  for  othorwise  not  half  the  wastes 
in  the  kingdom  could  be  approved  i  es  mfiny  of  the 
places  that  are  called  manors,  would  not  be  found  such 
in  point  of  law,  if  the  matter  were  strictly  e^iOQunined. 
And  liord  Kenyon  observed,  that  though  in  the  sta* 
tutes  of  Merton  and  Westminster  3,  only  the  lord  is 
mentioned,  yet  in  those  days  there  was  a  pencity  of 
eiipression  in  acts  of  parliament ;  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  put  as  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whei^e  they  stitnd 
m  the  same  predicament.  And  4  contrary  decision 
would  be  ruinous  indeed,  and  extremely  prejudicipil  to 
the  public. 

74.  The  Court  of  Chancery  will  .ussist  and  protect  a 
lord  of  a  manor  in  approving  a  common  under  the  sta- 
tute of  Merton. 
weekes  v.        .  76.  There  having  been  an  inclosure  made  out  of  a 
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common,  with  young  wood  and  timber  growing  there- 
on, and  the  plaintiff  insisting  that  it  was  an  approve- 
ment witiiin  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Westminster  3., 
tile  Court  thought  fit  to  continue  an  injunction  which 
had  been  granted  to  him,  and  directed  a  trial  to  be  had' 
next  assises,  whether  sufficient  common  was  left  fbr  the 
tenants. 

76.  The  lord  of  a  manor  having  inclosed  part  of  a.  Aithington*. 
common,  and  the  tenantis  by  force  throwing  open  the  y^!Ul 
inclosures,  brought  his  bfll  to  quiet  him  in  possession  ; 
surmising  he  had  only  improved  according  to  the  8ta<- 
tute  of  Merton,  and  had  left  a  sufldciency  of  comihdn;- 
but  that  some  of  the*  defendants,  although  they  pre*- 
tended  to  have  a  right,  iV'ere  not  entitled  to  inter^com- 
mort  upon  the  waste  in  question.     Upon  the  hearing,' 
two  issues  were  directed  to  be  tried  at  law : — 1'.  As  to 
some  of  the  defendants,  whether  tHey  had  a  right  of 
common.    8.  Whether  there  was  sufficient  titfrnmon 
left,  beyond  what  was  inclosed.     But  the*  injunction 
waft  continued  in  the  mean  time,  although  it  was  a  new- 
inclosure,  and  made  not  above  t^o  years  before  the  bill' 
exhibited. 

77.  Upon  a  bill  brought  in  ChSancety  by  the  tenatitlr^  — r.Paiiner, 
of  a  manor^  against  the  lessee  of  the  lord,  to  estkblish' 

Uttit  right  of  common  of  pasture,  and  for  an  injunc^ 
tion  against  the  defendant,  for  enclosing  part  of  the 
common.  Lord  King,  assisted  by  Sir  Joseph  J^kyll; 
denied  the  motion ;  for,  by  the  statute  of  Merton,  the 
lord  mig^ht  inclose  part  of  the  waste,  leaving  sufficient- 
common.  That  at  common  law,  in  an  action  brought 
against .  iHt  lord,  the  tentmt  must  allege  in  the'  de- 
cbration,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  common  left,  6f 
he  cannot  maintain  the  action :  and  if  that  should  he* 
the  tnse,  the  tenants  might  have  their  remedy  at  com^ 
motl  law;  and  it  was  too  soon  for  an  injuhttton  befbrtt* 
answer. 

78.  ^e    apptdvetttent  of  commons  hatinfi:   beew  5»cio«ire  of 
found'  to  ht  «xtreiMly  betiefidal'  to  the  pubK<6,  By- 
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iocreasing  tillage  and  agriculture ;  it  was  enacted  by  ^ 
the  statute  29Geo.tl.  c.  S6.  s.  1.,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  his  majesty^  his  heirs  and  successors^  and  all  other 
owners  of  wastes^  woods^  and  pastures,  wherein  any 
persons  or  bodies  politic  have  right  of  common  of  pas- 
ture, by  and  with  the  assent  of  the  major  part  in  number 
and  value  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  tenements 
to  which  such  right  of  pasture  doth  belong ;  and  to  and 
for  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  such  tenements,  by  and  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  wastes,  woods, 
and  pastures ;  and  to  or  for  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  bodies  politic,  by  and  with  the  assent  and  grant 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  wastes,  woods,  and 
pastures,  and  the  major  part  in  number  and  value  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  such  tenements,  to  inclose, 
for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  timber  and  under- 
wood, any  part  of  such  wastes,  woods,  and  pastures. 

79.  By  the  statute  31  Geo.  2.  c.  41.,  it  is  provided, 
that  if  any  recompence  be  agreed  to  be  given  for  such 
tndosure,  it  shall  be  made  to  the  persons  interested  in 
the  right  of  common,  in  proportion  to  their  respective^ 
rights,  and  not  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  as  was 
directed  by  the  second  section  of  the  preceding  act. 
And  the  powers  given  to  owners  by  that  act  may  be 
exercised  by  tenants  for  life,  or  years,  during  their  re- 
spective interests ;  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  ddtie 
by  them  shall  have  effect  after  the  determination  of 
thcjr  estates. 

80.  Commons  have  frequently,  in  modem  times, 
been  entirely  inclosed,  and  allotted  to  the'  persons 
having  rights  of  common,  in  proportion  to  the  number. 
of  catde  they  were  entiUed  to  put  on  the  common. 

nt  33.  But  this  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  private  act 

of  parliament ;  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  Tide.  And  by  the  stat.  13  Geo.  3.  c.  81. 
s.  15.,  Iwds  of  manors,  with  the  consent,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  persons  having  right  of  common,  are 
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enabled  to  lease  for  four  yean  any  part  of  the  said 
commons^  not  exceeding  a  twelfth  part  thereof ;  and 
to  apply  the  rent  in  draining,  i  fencing,  or  otherwise 
improving  the  residue  of  the  said  wastes. ,'.-... 

81.  A  right  to  common  may  be  extinguished,  1.  By  ^^"^J'^;^. 
a  release  of  it  to  the  owner  of  the  land.    3.  By  unity  >»on. 
of  possession  of  the  land«    3.  By  severance  of  the  right 
of  common.     And,  4.  3y  enfranchisement  of  a  copy- 
hold to  which  a  right  of  common  is  annexed. 

8S.  Every  right  of  common  may  be  extinguished  by  i.  By  reiesM. 
a  release  of  it  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  wherein  such  Rotiienmi». 
right  is  exercisable.  .  And  as  a  right  to  common  is  en-.  £|^  593.'°* 
tire  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land  subject  to  Jt,  if  5Viii.Ab.i7. 
the  commoner  releases  any  part  of  the  land  from  his 
right  of  common,  it  will  operate  as  an  extinguishment 
of  the  right  in  every  other  part. 

83.  Common  appendant  and  appurtenant  become  [[f^^ff^^ 
extinguished  by  unity  of  possession  of  the  land^  to  4  ae^  3S «. 
which  the  right  of  common  was  annexed,  with  .the  land 
in  which  the  common  was  ;  for  where  a  person  has  as 
high  and  perdurable  estfite  in  the  land  as  in  the  com* 
mon,  there  the  common  becomes  extinct. 

84r.  In  trespass  for  breaking  his  close  in  Abney,  the  BnAOum «. 
defendant  pleaded^  that  long  before^  &c.,  one  Brad*  sSkW 
shaw  wras  seised  of  the  place  where^  &c.  in  fee ;  that 
one  Fuljamb  was  seised  in  fee  of  a  house  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Abney  aforesaid ;  that  the  said  Ful^ 
jambj  and  aU  those  whose  estate^  &c.  had  oomnwrn  in 
the  said  place  where,  &c.  and  the  said  Fuljamb  ea^ 
feoffed  of  the  said  tenement  the  said  Braddiaw ;  that 
afterwards  the  said  Bradshaw  let  unto  the  defendant 
the  said  house  and  twenty  acres  of  land^  vnth  all  com* 
mens,  profits,  and  compiodities  thereto  appertaining, 
or  used  with  the  said  messuage ;  and  thereby  justified 
putting  in  his  cattle  to  use  the  eommouj  &o.  Upon 
demuirer,  it  was  held  clearly  that  this  common  was 
extii^iiished  by  the  unity  of  possessieHj  and  cauld 
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not  be  revived  again.    Gawdy^  Judt.  said  ifc  was  the 
same  of  common  appendant. 

85.  Where  the  abbot  of  D.  waB  seised  of  a  common 
out  of  the  abbey  of  S^,  as  appurtenant  to  certain 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  D. ;  afterwards  both  theise  abbeys 
were  dissolved^  and  the  possessions  of  both  were  given 
to  the  King,  to  hold  in  as  waxfie  a  manner  as  the 
abbots  held  them^  Afterwards^  the  King  granted  the 
lands  of  one  abbey  to  A.^  and  those  of  the  othef  abbey 
to  B.  It  was  determined  that  the  words  ^  in  as  d!m- 
pie  a  manner^  ^c."  were  to  be  construed  according  U^ 
kWj  and  no  further :  and  that  the  unity  of  peiss^^on 
of  the  King  had  extinguished  the  C(5mmon. 

86.  To  constitute  such  an  unity  of  posseision  as 
triil  extinguish  a  right  of  common^  the  person  must 
have  an  estate  in  the  lands  to  which  the  c^ominoii  h 
annes^ed^  and  hi  those  where  the  right  of  common 
etislk'y  equal  in  dtt^ration^  and  all  other  circumstanced 
bf  right. 

87.  A*  right  of  common  wni6  appendant  to  cerfaid 
tenenrenfts;  winch  wef«  parcel  of  the  abbey  of  Saruni^ 
in  a  common  tbm  Wh^  parcel-  of  the  DUi^hy  of  Gdrn-^ 
wAU.  Upon  the  dissdiittion  of  the  abbey  of  Sanhn^ 
iha^  tenements  becamie  vested  in  King  Henry  VIIL 
in  fee>  inr  wb<An  the  Duchy  of  Cornwfitll  w^s  ^tf 
vested;  fM  wsmt  ef  a  Dnke  of  CornwaV.  Resolved; 
Hy  Lord  MDlfc  alid  the  rest  of  the  Judges,  tlifit  tbii^ 
WEa0  not  sQch'  sin  unity  of  p&sseission  as  wontd  /leMroy. 
tht  idgtm  0^  cotfAnm,  because  Kin^  Hatly  Ylll.  Had 
tHii  as  pepdumtie  nn  estiite  in  the*  on^  as  in  the  mVhtr; 
ftHT  i»  the  Ducrhy  of  Cornwall  ttie  I^ng  Jiad  .pnj^yva 
fte  d^term^aUe  ^n  iht  Mrth  of  a  t)ttke  (ff  C<>T^^vtdl; 
whioh  wu  a  buse'fee ;  but  in  the  t^nem«nts/ln  qut^* 
tnin  hit  had  ^  p»e  fese  sinf|>le/  iiydeterminnfate^^r^ 

Anon.Godb.4.      gg.  A -pttosoni haA  domm^n  appendant/ to  hi^fwrscm^ 

B^,  iik^  Hie  laiMli  tff.aUP  a^ey;  afterwards  tb«  abbot 


ne  King  «• 
Hermitage^ 
Garth.  239. 
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tiad  the  parsonage  appropriated  to  him  and  his  silC'' 
eessors.  It  was  held  by  Wyndham  and  Meade  contra 
Dyer^  that  the  abbot  had  not  as  perdurable  an  estate 
In  the  one  as  in  the  other ;  for  the  parsonage  might  be 
disappropriated,  and  then  the  parson  would  have  the 
'common  again. 

89.  Where  the  lord  approves  a  part  of  the  waste^  Dyer  339.  pi. 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  commoners  purchases  the 
part  so  approtred,  this  will  not  extinguish  his  right 
bf  common ;  because,  by  the  approvement,  the  knd 
was  utteriy  discharged  of  common. 

'  ^.  It  has  been  stated,  that  where  a  person  having  ^mte,  §  44. 
common  appurtenant,  purchases  part  of  the  lands, 
wherein  the  common  is  to  be  had ;  the  whole  right 
of  common  shall  be  extinct.  It  has  also  been  beld^  s  Rep.  79 «. 
that  where  a  person  having  common  appurtenant,  takes 
H  lease  of  part  of  the  land,  in  which  he  has  such  right 
of  common,  all  his  common  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  continuance  of  the  lease ;  because  it  was  the  folly 
ot  the  commoner  to  intermeddle  with  the  land,  over 
which  he  had  a  right  of  common. 

'   91.  Common  appendant  or  appurtenant  for  cattle  in.  Byserer- 
teoatU  and  couckant  may  also  be  extinguished  by  se-  Ir^h.  Ab.40i. 
verance.     As  where  a  person  having  common  of  thi«  Q^pf^^**^ 
kind  annexed  to  a  messuage  or  tenement,  conveys  away 
the  messuage  or  tenement,  excepting  the  common,  this 
^fr1&  create  an  extinguishment  of  the  common. 

98.  Where  a  right  of  common  is  annexed  to  a  copy*  iv.  By  enfran- 
hold  estate,  and  the  lord  grante  the  land  to  the  copy-  ^SSSw.*  ""^ 
holder  and  his  heirs,  eumpertmerdiis,  the  common  is  '^mL^tl 
extinguished ;  because  it  was  annexed  to  the  customary  jj[^°^'j  ^™- 
estate,  which  being  destroyed,  the  right  of  common  is  Giib.Tcn.  224* 
gt>ne.     And  the  words  cum  pertinentiis  cannot  have 
the  effect  of  continuing  it ;  because  the  right  of  com* 
ilton  waff  not  appurtenant  to  the  freehdkl  estate  granted 
by  the  lord. 

*   9S.  This  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  be  allowed  in  st^nt  1*. 
eqmty ;  f6r  where  the  lord  of  a  manor  enfranebised  a  2^*^250. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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copyhold^  with  aU  common  thereto  belonging  or  ap-, 
pertaining;  afterwards  bought  in  all  the  copyholds, 
and  then  disputed  the  right  of  common  with  the  copy- 
holder he  bad  enfranchised^  and  recovered  againgt 
him  ;  the  Court  decreed  that  he  should  hold  and  en- 
joy the  same  right  of  common  which  belonged  to  the 
copyhold. 

6  Mod.  20.  94.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Holt,  that  if  a  copyholder  of 

one  manor  has  common  in  the  wastes  of  another  manor, 
an  enfranchisement  of  the  copyhold  does  not  extinguish 
the  common  ;  for  it  is  a  derivative  right  which  the  copy- 
holder has.  So^  if  it  be  taken  as  appendant  to  land, 
enfranchisement  will  not  extinguish  it. 

Common  may        95.  ^   rfffht  of  commou,  which    has    been   extin- 

bererired.  .1,1.  g»  .  1  -jl 

guished  by  unity  of  possession,  may  be  revived  by  a 
new  grant. 

^nte,  i  84.  96.  Thus,  iu  thc  case  of  Bradshaw  v.  Eyre,  the  Court 

held  that  the  words  of  the  lease^  ''  all  commons,  profits, 
&c.  occupied  or  used  with  the  said  messuage^  &c." 
operated  as  a  grant  of  a  new  right  of  common.  *  For 
although  it  was  not  common  in  the  purchaser's  hands, 
yet  it  was  quasi  common,  used  therewith  ;  and  though 
not  the  same  commou  as  was  used  before^  yet  it  was 
the  like  common. 

Sandys  1^.  Cliff,      97^  Where  common  appurtenant  to  a  messuage  was 

Grymei  f.        extinguished  by  unity  of  possession  in  the  lord's  hands ; 

Biiiit.'i7.         it  was  held,  that  a  grant  by  the  lord  of  the  messuage, 

with  all  common  appurtenant,  did  not  pass  the  common 
extiiict.  But  that  a  grant  of  all  commons  usually  oc- 
cupied with  the  said  messuage  would  have  passed  such 
common  as  the  first  was. 

w!7!SLc»^385'       98.  Where  a  person  had  common  in  grosil,  derived 

from  the  abbot  of  W.,  which  was  destroyed  by  unity  of 
possession  in  (he  crown,  with  the  lands  in  which  the 
common  was;  and  the  crown  granted  the  lands  to 
which  the  common  belonged^  with  the  words.  Tot, 
tanta,  talia,  libertates,  privUegia^  etfranchia,  ^c.  quot, 
^c.  allquisj  Sgc.  Resolved,  that  being  common  in  grosSj^ 
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it  yns  not  revived ;  for  in  that  case  every  person  ivbo 
bad  any  part  of  those  lands  should  have  as  great  com- 
mon as  tiie  abbot  bad ;  and  so  the  comnicm  would  be 
infinitely  surcharged.  But  if  such  common  had  been 
appendant  or  apj^urtenant^  it  would  have  been  revived ; 
for  no  person  would  have  common  for  more  cattle  than  k^^\^' 
were  proportionable  to  his  land. 
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1  Inst  56  a. 


Section  I. 

A  RIGHT  of  way  is  the  privilege  which  an  individual^  or 
a  particular  description  of  persons^  such  as  th^  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  of  A.^  or  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
the  farm  of  B.,  may  have,  of  going  ovei*  another  per- 
son's grounds.  It  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  a 
real  nature ;  entirely  different  from  the  king's  high- 
way, which  leads  from  town  to  town ;  and  also  from 
the  common  ways,  which  lead  from  a  village  iiito  the 
fields. 

2.  There  are  three  kinds  of  ways.  First,  a  footway, 
which  is  called  iteVy  quod  est,  jtis  eundi  vel  amhuUmdi 
hominis.  The  second  is  a  footway  and  horseway,  which 
is  called  actus  ab  agendo.  This  is  vulgarly  called  a 
pack  and  prime  way,  because  it  is  both  a  footway^  and 
a  pack  or  drift  way  also.  The  third  is,  via  or  aditus, 
which  contains  the  other  two,  and  also  a  cartway ;  for 
this  is  jus  eundi,  vekendi,  et  vehlcvlum  et  jumentum 
ducendi.  This  is  twofold ;  namely,  regia  via,  the  king's 
highway  for  all  men  ;  and  communis  strata,  belonging 
to  a  city  or  town,  or  between  neighbours. 
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.  3.  Notwilhgtandin^  thew  diitibetiom^  it  seems  thai  iventisg. 
nAf  of  the  tMys  htte  described  whieli  is  cominoii  to  all  570!"°  ^^' 
the  Utkg'B  sttbje^^  whether  it  lead  direcdy  to  a  market 
towft^  or  only  fh>m  toWh  to  town,  may  properly  be 
cafied  a  h^hway ;  and  that  any  such  cartway  may  alaa 
he  called  the  Idiig^s  highway.  JBut  a  way  to  a  pariih 
chmch/  01*  to  th«  ccMnmoa  ftelds  of  a  town,  or  to  a 
itBhge^  which  terminates  therej  may  be  called  a  private 
way ;  because  it  does  ttol  belong  to  aH  the  king's  suIk 
Jects,  but  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  parish; 
Tillage/ or  boasd.  Aad  Lord  Hale'  saya,  tbit  whether 
it  tie  «L  highway  w  tiol,  depends  much  tipov  repiita^ 
tioa. 

♦.  A  right  of  way  over  another  person's  ground  x^Tf*^"*?*'- 
may  be  claimed  in  three  ways.  1 .  By  prescr^)tioD  and 
iflftn^morial  Usi^e :  as,  where  the  inhabiftints  of  a  cer- 
tain ^  have,  time  out  of  mind,  tmversed  a  particular 
elo«e  cH*  field,  to  get  to  their  prish  church.  So  a  per-^^^-'^p-^®^- 
soa  may  prescribe  for  a  way  from  his  hoose^  through  a 
eertan  etose>  to  the  ebtirch ;  though  he  himself  has 
4tild»  aext  adjmning  to  his  house^  through  which  of 
oecesMty  he  mast  first  pass.  For  the  general  prescrip- 
tion ahall  be  applied  only  to  the  land*  crif  others. 

5.  It  wiii  held  in  1&  Edw.  4^  that  >  persoii  may  jenk.cent. 
have  a  right  of  way  to  go  threuglt:  a  church-yard.  ^^^' 
Anditwaa  said  in  that  case,  tlrftt  th0  eburth-yard  of 

Ab  Cfliatter  House  was  a  eoiiimon  tray  for  the  inhabtt- 
aflfs  of  London  Co  St.  Johfi's. 

6.  A  person  eenttot  ckim  a  way  over  another's  6  Mod.  r.  3. 
groiidd,  from  one  p^ti  thereof  (0  another  >  but  be 

nay  efedm  a  way  over  ahothev's  ground^  from  one 
pttft  of  hit  own  ground  to  another* 

7.  ft  ^  grant  J  as  where  tb#  owner  of  a  piece  of 
knd  grants  to  another  the  liberty  of  passing  over  hds 
kads  in  a  particular  direction  ;  the  grantee  thereby  ac- 
quires a  right  of  way  over  those  lands. 

t.  It  has  been  determined  in  a  modern  case,  that  ^^^?.*;j^''' 
where  a  person  granted  to  another  "  a  free  and  con-  iTemRlseck 
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venient  vr«y,   as  well  a  horseway^  as  a  feotway^   as 

also  for  carts^  waggons^  wains^  and  other  4»mageft 

ivhatsoever^  in,  through,  o?w  and   along  a  certain 

slip  of  land,  &c.,  to  carry  stone,  timber,  coal,  or  other 

things  whatsoever;"  the  grantee  had  a. right  ta  ky 

a  framed  waggon  way  along  the  slip  of  knd^  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  coals;  it  being  the  most  con* 

venient  way  for  transporting  them :  but  that  the  grantee 

was  not  justified  in  making  tranterse  roads  across  the 

slip  of  hnd. 

c«mpbc1ll^         9,  It  ^as  held  in  another  modem  case>  that  an 

R.2M.  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a  nght  of  way  for  twenty 

years,  and  no  evidence  that  it  had  been  used  by 
leave  or  favour,  or  under  a  mistake,  was  sufficient- to 
leave  to  a  jury  to  presume  a  grant. 
J  Roll,  Ab.60-      jQ  3  ^  person  may  claim  a  right  of  way  ov^r  an** 

other's  land  from  necessity.  As  if  A.  grants  a  piece  of 
land  to  B.,  which  is  surrounded  by  land  belonging  io 
A. ;  a  right  of  way  over  A.'s  land  passes  of  necessity  tQ» 
B.,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  derive  any  benefit  ftom 
his  acquisition.  And  the  feoffor  shall  as0%n  the  way 
where  he  can  best  spare  it.  It  is  the  same  though  the 
close  aliened  be  not  totally  inclosed  by  the  land  (of  the 
grantor,  but  partly  by  the  land  of  a  stranger;  for  the 
grantee  cannot  go  over  the  stranger's  land. 
c\uk9v.  II.  In  trespass  upon  demurrer  the  case  was^  a 

Jac  170.  '      person  sold  lands ;   afterwards  the  vendee  by  mmod 

thereof  claimed  a  way  over  the  plaintiflPs  Iand>  there 
being  no  other  convenient  way  adjoining ;  and  vfkether 
this  was  a  lawful  claim  was  the  qu^on«  It  wa0  re- 
solved, without  argument,  that  the  way  remained  ;  and 
that  he  might  well  justify  the  using  thereof^  becauae  it 
was  a  thing  of  necessity  ;  for  otherwise  he  cpnld  not 
have  any  profit  of  his  land. 

12.  It  was  held  in  the  same  case,  that  if  a  man 
hath  four  closes  lying  together,  and  sells  three  ^f  theifi, 
reserving  the  middle  close,  and  has  no  way  thereto 
but  through  pne  of  those  whioh  he  sold,  although  he 
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*d  aot  reserve  any  rig^ht  of  way,  yet  he  shall  have  it,  j^;f '  f^*""^'- 
as  reserved  to  him  by  laW.  *'^'  ^' '"'  ^' 

13.  In  a  modern  case,  it  was  determined  by  the  Hofrton «. 
Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  Uiat  where  a  person  conveys  «T^nnK.50. 
knd,  merdy  as  a  tntstee>  to  another,  to  which  there 
is  no  access  but  over  the  trustee's  knd,  a  right  of  way 
passes  of  necessity, '  as  incident  to  the  grant.     And 
Lord  Kenyon  observed,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  general  case,  where  b,  man  grants  a  close 
surrounded  by  his  own  land,  in  which  case  the  grantee 
has  a  way  to  it,   of  necessity,   over   the  land  of  the 
grantor;  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  con- 
veyed to  the  defendant  in  the  character  of  a  trustee ; 
for  it  could  not  be  intended  that  he  meant  to  make  a 
void  grant.     There  being  no  other  way  to  the  defend-  Re>irnoidi 
ant^s  close,  but  over  the  kind  of  one  of  the  persons  who  wuics  a.' ^2. 
gimted  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  such  a  way  of  ne- 
cessity; Upon  the  authority  of  all  the  cases,  and  the  / 
priaciide  that  every  deed  must  be  taken  most  strongly 
against  the  grantor. 

14.'  A  right  of  way  can  only  be  used  according  to  ^^^  ^ 
the  gprant,  or  the  occasion  from  which  it  arises ;  and 
must  not  exceed  it.    Therefore,  if  a  person. has  a  right 
of  way  over  another's  close  to  a  particular  place,  he 
cannot  justify  going  beyond  that  plcu^e. 

Id.  In  trespass  for  driving  cattle  over  the  plaintiff's  fMT!d.'ii'<io! 
gnrnnd,  the  case  was,^ — A.  had  a  way  over  B/s  ground 
ij[i  Blackacre,  and  drove  his  beasts  over  B.'s  ground 
to  Blackacre^  then  to  another  place  beyond  Blackacre. 
Upon  demurrer,  the  question  was,  whether  this  was 
lawftil  or  not.  It  was  urged,  that  when  the  defend- 
ant's beasts  were  at  Blackacre,  ^  he  might  drive  them 
wUther  he  would.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  said,  that 
by  this  means  the  defendant  might  purchase  one-hun- 
dred or  one-thousand  acres  adjoining  to  Blackacre,  to 
which  he  prciscribed  to  have  a  way,  and  by  that  means 
the  plaintiff  would  k>se  the  benefit  of  bis  land  :  that  a 
prescription   pre8up|)osed  a  grant,   and  ought  to  be 
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continued  according  to  the  intent  of  its  original  cren^ 
tion  ;  to  which  the  Court  agreed  ;  and  judgment  was 
given  ^or  the  plaintiff. 

Warf  "^rLcL        ^^'  ^^^  ^^^  P^***^  appears  to  have  been  deters 
lUym'  75.        mined  in  a  subsequent  case^.  in  vrhich  Powdl,  Justicej» 

observed,  that  the  difference  was,  where  the  person 
having  a  right  of  way  to  a  particular  place>  goe9  fiurtber^ 
to  a  mill,  or  a  bridge,  there  it  may  be  good :  but  when 
he  goes  to  his  own  close,  it  is  net  good.  The  editor 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  Lord  Raymond's  Reports^  in  a 
note  upon  this  passage,  expresses  a  doubt>  whether  this 
tlistinction  be  well  founded ;  and  says/''  The  true  point 
to  be  considered  upon  such  a  case  should  seem  to  be, 
quo  ammo  the  party  went  to  the  close ;  whether  really 
and  bond  fide  to  do  business  there,  or  merely  in  Us 
way  to  some  distant  place.^ 

17.  Where  a  person  has  alright  of  way  over  an* 
other's  land,  and  the  road  is  impassable,  he  may  go 
over  any  other  part  of  the  land. 
Henn's  case,  18.  In  au  acUou  of  trespass  for  destroying  his  close ; 
'  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  time  out  of  mind  there  was 
a  common  footpath  through  the  close,  &c.  The  plainr 
tiff  replied,  that  the  defendant  went  in  other  pkujes, 
out  of  the  way.  The  defendant  rejoine^i  that  the  fioot^ 
path  was  adio  luteosa  et  fimderoM^  by  default  of  th^ 
plaintiff,  who  ought  to  amend  it :  that  he  could  n<H  pass 
along ;  ther^ore  he  went  as  near  the  path  aa  he  i;o«iU 
in  good  and  passable  way :  tbil  was  resolved  to  be  ^ 
good  ]dea  and  justification.  > 

19.  It  has  however  been  resolved:^  in  a  modem  case^ 
that  where  a  person  has  a  right  to  a  precise  specific 
way  over  another's  grounds  which  he  i9  bound  ta  re- 
pair, he  eannot  deviate  from  it,  even  thovgb  it  ihoiiU 
be  overflowed  by  a  river. 
WMteh^iui,  ^-  I^  trespass  for  breMung  and  entering  a  elos^, 

Doug.  745.       tii^  defendant  pleaded  a  right  of  way,  by  prescription, 

through  a  lane  of  the  pl«Liatiff*s ;  that  (he  tenants  qf 
the  A>ciis  m  9110  were  bound  to  repair ;  that  the  lane 


vas  overflow^  with .  water^  and  thai  he  neceasarily 
urent  over  the  loeu$  in  quo.  The  plaintiff  having  trar 
versed  the  prescription  to  repair^  and  the  right  of 
way^  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff^  as  to  the  first 
pl^^  respecting  the  repairs^  and  foir  the  defendant 
as  to  the  second  plea^  respecting  the  right  of  way. 

The  question  on  the  validity  of  the  last  plea  having 
been  aijgued^  Lprd  Mansfield  said^-*''  The  question 
is  upon  the  grant  of  this  way.  Now  it  is  not  bid  to 
be  a  grant  of  a  way  generally  over  the  land^  but  of  a 
precise  ^cific  way.  The  grantor  sayi^  yon  may  go 
in  this  particular  line :  but  I  do  not  give  you  a  rigbt 
to  go  either  on  the  right  or  left.  I  entirdy  agre^ 
with  my  brother  Walker^  that,  by  common;  law^  h« 
who  has  the  use  of  a  thing  ought  to  repair  it  The 
grantor  nugf  bind  himself^  but  here  he  has  not  don^ 
it.  He  has  not  undertaken  to  provide  against  4he 
overflowing  of  the  river ;  and^  for  ought  that  appears^ 
that  may  have  happened  by  the  neglect  of  the  de* 
fendants.  Highways  are  governed  by  a  different  prin-  2  show.  r.  ss. 
ciple ;  they  are  for  the  public  service ;  and  if  the  usoal 
tract  is  impassable^  it  ia  for  the  general  good  that 
people  should  be  entitled  to  pass  in  another  lipe«'' 

Mr.  Justice  BuUer  observed,  that  if  this  had  been  f 'A^^ 

R.  ^OTi  #••  3. 

a  way  ef  necessity,  the  qu^tion  would  have  required 
coasaderation :  but  it  was  not  so  pleaded.  It  did  UQt 
appear  that  the  defendant  had  no  other  roady 

21.  A  right  of  way  being  an  incoipoveal  hereditp-  ^^^^' 
ment,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  right  of  common,  Tonch!  23. 
cannot  be  devested. 

2g.  It  seems  that  by  the  common  law,  where  a  per-  ^J^^"^ 
son  granted  a  right  of  way  over  his  land  to  another^ 
the  grantee  was  bound  to  repair  it     But  the  grantor  f^l^'^^* 
of  a  private  way  jniay  be  bound  to  repair  ii,  either  by  766. 
prescription^  or  by  an  express  stipulation. 

23.  Where  a  person  has  a  right  of  way  over  ^nq-  ^^^  «***": . 

■  «  11  1  i_  I  1  •        •    ■_        i»  guisbed.  Hei- 

Iber's  close^  aud  he  purchases  the  close,  his  nght  qi  ntcv.wmianM, 

NoyRcp.  119. 
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sion  if  it  be  only  an  easemeilt :  but  if  it  is  of  necessity^ 
it  is  not  extinguished  by  unify  of  possession. 

184.  Thus^  if  a  Till  has  a  right  of  way  to  a  church, 
and  one  of  the  vill  purchases  the  land  over  which  the 
way  is ;  yet  this  unity  of  possession  shall  not  extinguish 
the  way^  because  it  is  a  thing  of  necessity. 

25.  It  is  said  that  where  a  right  of  way  has  been  ex- 
tinguished by  unity  of  possession^  it  may  be  revived  by 
severance. 

'  26.  Thus  vi^here  upon  a  descent  to  two  daughters> 
land  over  which  there  had  been  a  right  of  way  was 
allotted  to  one  of  them^  and  the  land  to  which  the  right 
of  way  belonged  was  allotted  to  the  other ;  it  was  held 
that  this  allotment^  without  specialty  to  have  the  way 
anciently  used^  was  sufficient  to  revive  it. 

27.  There  is  a  case  similar  to  this  in  Brook's  Ab., 
title  Extinguiskmenty  where  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
partition  did  not  create  a  new  right  of  way.  But  this 
doctrine  of  revival  does  not  seem  to  have  been  admitted 
in  the  following  case. 

88.  Thomas  Adderley  being  seised  at  the  same  time 
Bo«.&Piii.37i.  ^f  j^Q  closes,  over  one  of  which  a  right  of  way  had 

been  immemorially  used  to  the  other,  devised  the  close 
to  which  the  right  of  way  had  been  annexed  with  its 
appurtenances  to  A.  B.,  and  devised  the  other  close 
to  another  person.  A.  B.  claimed  the  right  of  way. 
The  Ciourt  held,  that  from  the  moment  when  the  pos- 
session of  the  two  closes  was  united  in  one  person,  all 
subordinate  rights  and  easements  were  extinguished. 
The  only  point  therefore  that  could  possibly  be  made 
in  the  case  was,  that  the  ancient  right,  which  existed 
while  the  possession  was  distinct,  was  merely  suspended, 
and  might  revive  again.  It  was  admitted  that  the  word 
appurtenances  would  carry  an  easement,  or  legal  right : 
but  its  operation  must  be  confined  to  an  old  existing 
right.     And  if  the  right  of  way  had  passed  in  this  in-- 
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stance^  it  must  have  passed  as  a  new  easement :  but  the 
]^g;bt  qS  way.  being  extinct^  the  word  apjNirtenances 
had  nothing  to  operate  upoa. 

89.  It  is  said  that  though  a  riglM;  of  way  be  eztin-  Keymer «, 
gaished^  yet  if  it  is  used  for  thirty  years  after>  this  is  suf-  n!T^7/ 
ficient  to  affiNrd  a  presumption  of  a  new  grant  or  licence 
from  the  owner  of  the  Jand, 
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Nature  of. 


SfiCTION   I. 

All  office  is  a  right  to  exercise  a  public  or  private  em* 
ploymentj  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments  belong- 
ing to  it;  and  all  offices  relating  to  land,  or  exerciseabie 
within  a  particular  district,  are  deemed  incorporeal  here- 
ditaments^ and  classed  under  the  head  of  Real  Property. 
2.  Offices  are  cither  public  or  private ;  the  first  are 
those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  Jus* 
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ti^e/or  the  collection  of  tbb  palflic  revenue.  Buch  as 
tke  judgei  of  the  King's  Coarts  at  Westmnister^  she- 
Aff9,  coroners^  &c.,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
atid  exoisei  Ac.  The  second  are  those  which  only 
€onoem  partieolar  districts  bebnging  to  pnvate  indivi- 
dimis,  euch  si  stewards  and  bailifi  of  manors. 
.  9.  OAcfcs  are  akb  either  judicial  «r  ministerial;  the 
first  relating  to  the  adminigtndaon  of  justioe^  and  whach 
must  be  exercised  by  penons  of  sufficient  sidll  and  ex- 
perience in  the  duties  of  ancb  offices.  He  second  am 
those  wheM  little  more  than  attention  and  ftdciity  are 
mquind,  to  the  dae  discharge  of  them. 

4.  There  are  nine  great  offices  of  the  crown,  and 
the  )[»ersons  exercising  them,  who  are  called  the  great 
officers  of  stale,  have  the  tides  of  lord  high  steward, 
lord  cbanceller  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  lord  higb 
treasurer,  lord  president  of  the  council,  lord  privy  seal, 
loitl  great  cfaamberfadn,  lord  high  constable>  eari  mar- 
shaH  and  loid  hi^  admiral.  The  office  of  high  ste- 
irat^  was  originally  annexed  to  the  manor  of  Hiaddey, 
in  Leicerteribire,  which  was  held  by  grand  serjeanty.^ 
IPhat  ol  high  constable  was  annexed  to  certain  manors  ^^m^.. 
in  Gloucestershire,  held  by  the  same  tenure.    That  of  <^i«^"»  i^* 
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great  cliamberiain  was  held  of  the  king  by  gnad  ser- 
jeanty  in  giross. 

ftw  Afl  ptBblle  offices  must  crigtnall j  baf«  been  crested  How  mated, 
by  Aer  Soveveign  as  the  fbantsin  of  government.  There  4 1.^  75. 
are  bo^^ver  a  gMat  number  of  offices  which,  having 
existed  time  Out  of  mind,  are  (iierefore  said  to  be  de«* 
rived  Arom  immemorial  usage.     But  Lord  Coke  says  ^  ^^^  ^^• 
that  ill  coMcquence  of  the  statute  S4  Bd.  1.  De  TVdUt^ 
gib  noil  imponendo,  the  king  baanot  ered  any  new 
offioe,  mkh  new  ftes ;  for  that  would  be  a  talisge  put 
upon  the  sulgect,  whkh  eaunot  be  dona  without  Ae 
assent  of  pafliament.    That  this  appeased  by  a  petition 
in  parliament  1^  Hen.  4.  in  which  the  coouaoas  com- 
plained that  an  office  was  crefded  fot  measaring  ef 
dotbes  and  canvass^  with  a  fee. for  the  same,  by  colour 
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of  the  King^s  letters  patent^  and  prayed  tliat  thiMe 
letters  patent  might  be  revoked:  for  that  the  Kin^ 
conld  erect  no  offices^  with  new  fees  to  be  taken  of  the 
people,  who  may  not  be  so  chained  but  by  parfiament^ 
and  that  these  letters  patent  were  declared  void  in  the 
s  cpmm.  572.    Court  of  King's  Bench  and  in  parliament.    Nor  can» 

the  King  annex  new  fees  to  old  offices ;  for  tiiis  would 
also  be  a  tax  upon  the  public. 
oflUwiiiddeiit  6.  There  are  several  offices  incident  to  other  offices- 
s  Inst.  425.  of  a  superioF  kind ;  and  gnmtaMe  by  'diose  Who  hold 
jJa^216*'  such  superior  offices.  Thus  the*  lord  chanoeHor,  or 
4  Mod.  167.     i^eeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  *  chief  justices  of  the. 

Ck>urts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  have  a 
right  of  granting  several  offices  in  their  respective  r 
cburts.    The  sheriffs  of  counties  appoint  the  county^ 
clerk,  and  the  cuttos  rotutorttm  appoints  the- deik  <^ 
the  peace. 

7.  There  are  several  ancient  offices  incident  to  bishop-' 
rics;  such  as  chancellor,  commissary,  register,  &c. 
which  are  judicial;  and  other  offices,  such  as^eward^ 
surveyor,  park-'keeper,  &c.,  which  are  only  ministerial. 
Where  a  new  bishopric  has  been  created,  the  bishop  has 
appointed  offices  of  a  similar  natnire. 
How  offices  8.  Ancient  offices  must  be  granted  in  such  form  and 
4  /ntt.  75.       manner  as  they  have  used  to  be ;   unless  the  alteration 

be  by  authority  of  parfiamoit.  Offices  held  immediately 
from  the  Crown  must  be  granted  by  letters  patent.  Ekch 
office  mufift  begranted  wi^  aU  its  ancient  rights  dnd  privi- 
leges, and  every  thing  incident  to  it.  For  if  any  offijce 
incident  to  that  which  is  gprantedis  reservedi  the  Msenrta-- 
3Ld.^iu^  tion  is  void.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Lord  Hok,  thatagrant' 
10^*  « of  the  office  of  marshal  :of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  tO' 

wfaiob  the  office  of  chamberlain  is  inseparably  mcideii^, 
with  a  reservation  of  the  office  of  chamberiain>  was  void. 
9;  So  where  ate  office!  is  incMenCto  another 'ofllc^, 
such  incidental  office  cilnnot  be  granted  by  the  eroiwn>.. 
even  though  the  principal  office  be  vacantnttbe  iiiiie* 
Mitton'i  CMC,       10.  Queen  /  ESittOieth,  by  lett^it  patent,  gmiied  the 

4  Rf  p.  32  9, 
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office  of  olerk  of  the  county  court  of  Someraetsbireto 
one  Mitton^  with  all  fees^,  &c.  Afterwards  the  Queeu 
censtttuted  Arthur  Hoptouj  epq>  sheriff  of  the  same 
cauMy,  who  interrayted  Mttton^  <:laiming  that  which 
wa$  mentioiied  to  be  granted  to  Mitton,  to  be>  incident 
to,\m  office  of  sheriff;  and  thereupon  aj^inted  a  clerk 
hlmielf  of  the  county  court.  Mitton  complained  to  the 
lords  of  the  Council,  who  referred  the  consideration  of 
the  vidldity  of  the^.  grant  of  the  said  office  to  the  two 
Chief  Justices,  Wray  and  Anderson,  wbo.  held  confer^ 
eaees  ^with  the  other  justices ; .  all  of  whom  held  that  the 
said  latten  patient  were  void  in  law,  because  the  office 
of  sheriir  was  an  ancient  office  of  great  trust  and  autho- 
rity ;  and  the  King  could  not  abridge  the  sheriff  of  any 
tbh)g  incident  or  appurtenant  to  his  office>  for  the  office 
wsis.enfirej.asid.so.  ought  to  conttnue.  That  thecounty 
court,  and  the  entering  all  proceedings  in  it,  were  inci* 
dentto.tbe  office  of  sheriff;  therefore  could  not  by 
letters  patent  be  ^vided  from  it.  That  although  the 
grant  was  made  ta  Mitton  when  the  office  was  vacant^ 
yet  H  wiis  void ;  and  when  the  Queen  appointed  a  sheriff, 
he  »b(HiJdaydid  it 

11.  As  to  grants  of  incidental  <^ees  by  persons  hold- 
ing the  superior  offices,  they^  must  in '  general  be  by 
deed-dulji  eitecuied;  though  Lord  Coke  says  a  man  ^'^^ 
may  b^»setaia^  as  a  steward  to  keep  a  court  baron  or 
a  eattrt  ,}f^  wtim^t  deed.    And  it  was  held  by  th« 
CoHfll.'Ctf  Kiogifli  fienefa  in  10  Will.  III.  that  an  appoint^  ^^^'^^iV 
metfl.pl^  aclerii^  of  thje  peace  of  a  county,  by  the  tmtos  467.  i  Ld. 
rotulofwHtf  by*;  .parol,,  was ^  good ;  becaijuse  >it  enwed  as  M^Tiyg. ' 
an  ex^culioii  of  a  powet:  for  whatever  is  to  take  effect  ^«*p«^^ 
out  oC&peiwer  or  autbocfty,  or  by  way  of  appointment, 
is  g9M  withaiftl.dM4i  otherwise  iv^here  it  takes  effect 
out  of  an  Jnjterest, 

1%  Jf  ft;  tifsuse  or  lafid  belong  to  an  office>  by  jliie  ^^»^^^^ 
grant  of  the  cffce  by  .deed,  the  house  ^r  land  will  pass 
as  beloBging  to  it.    «     ^ 

13.  The  restraints  imposed  upon  biahpps,  and  other  ^^^^If. 
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etdenaMical  persons  Mftpecting  the  alieBation  <ii  pro^ 
perty  whereof  they  are  possessed  in  riglit<  of  their 
churches^  do  not  extend  to  grants  of  oflkes  t  so  thattheir 
rihgtB  in  this  respect  remain  as  they  were  at  coiamon 
kw.  From  which  it  ftdlows  that  bishqis  and  other  ec- 
desiastieal  persons  may  graftt  judicial  offices^  for  the 
Hvea  of  the  granteeg^  which  will  bind  their  successors ; 
provided  sueh  grants  be  made  and  confirmed  in  the  man* 
ner  required  before  the  dlsaUing  statute  1  Elix.  c.  10. 
8*  6*  waB  passed. 

14.  Thus  it  wa9  resolved  in  the  bisbop  of  Salisbsuy^ii 
case,  11  Ja.  1.  that.where  an  office  was  aneient  and 
necessary^  the  grant  thereof  with  the  ancient  fee.  was 
not  any  diminution  of  the  revenue,  or  impoverishing  of 
the  successor;  therefore^  for  necessity,  such  grants 
vrere  by  construction  excepted  out  of  the  general  re- 
straint of  the  statute  1  Eliz.  And  if  bishops  should  not 
have  power  to  grant  offices  of  necessity^  for  the  life  af 
the  grantees,  but  that  their  estate  should  dqpend  \tpwk 
uncertainties,  as  upon  the  death,  translation,  Ac.  of  thje 
bishop;  then  the  most  able  persons  would  not  uwve 
them  in  such  offices,  or  at  least  would  notdisahaig^  fheir 
offices  with  any  alacrity. 

16«  It  was  gJso  resolved  in  the  same  case,  thaS 'Where 

a  new  bishopric  was  erected,  a  grant  of  offices  ef  necea- 

sity,  with  a  reasonable  fiee,  the  reasonafaieness  of  which 

should  be  decided  by  a  court  of  justice,  woaid  be  good. 

1&  With  respect  to  gmats  of  honorary  or  minist^lal 

offices  by  bishqw,  it  has  been  resolved  in  the  fottown^ 

case  that  offices  which  existed  before  the  stat«  1  fiSiz. 

are  not  within  the  restraints  of  that  statute, '  but  that 

they  nay  be  granted  as  before ;  and  that  the  ulittty  or 

necessity  of  the  office  is  npt  more  material  since,  than  h 

was  before  that  statute.  i 

Tn^wnefm.        17.  Sir  J.  TrebwRoy  brought  an  action  of  debt 

Bll;r^2°r' '  against  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  five  years*  salary 

of  several  offices ;  viz.  great  and  chief  steward  of  the 
bidioplric,  and  of  all  ita  castles,  lordshipe,  manons,  Ac. ; 
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tonductor  of  the  men  knd  tenants  of  the  bishop^  with  a 
nhry  of  1001.  per  annum ;  master-keeper  or  preserver 
of  the  wild  beasts^  in  all  the  forests^  parhs^  chases^  and 
wftftens^  bdonging^  to  the  bishop ;  and  chief  governor 
of  all  birds^  fisb^  and  beasts  of  warren^  &c.  commonly 
called  chief  parker^  with  a  salary  of  30/.  per  annum. 
Which  offices  and  salaries  were  granted  to  the  plaintiff 
hy  the  late  bishop  of  Winchester  by  letters  patent^  with 
a  clauMi  of  distress  if  unpaid.  The  bishop  pleaded  the 
statute  1  E3iz.  c.  19.  s.  5.^  and  also  that  the  offices  afore- 
said were  not  ancient  offices  of  the  bishopric^  nor  were 
asaaDy  gpranted  for  life ;  that  the  said  fees  were  not  the 
incient  fbes ;  that  the  said  offices  were  useless  and  merely 
noniBal^  no  duty  or  service  being  to  be  ^one  for  or  in 
nspect  of 'them. 

The  jury  found  a  special  verdict/ that  the  offices 
of  <ihief  stewaird  and  conductor  of  the  men^  &c.  were 
aoddnt  offices  of  the  bishop^  and  had  been  anciently 
and  iiaually  granted  for  Ufe^  with  an  annuity ;  that 
the  annaity  of  100/.  was  the  ancient  fee ;  that  the 
aaioe  were  granted  to  the  plaintiff  by  Jonathan/ late 
iMliop  ^f  Winchester ;  which  grant  was  approved  by 
the  dean  and  chapter^  and  confirmed  by  them.  They 
then  found  the  statute  1  Eliss.^  and  that  these  offices^ 
at  the  time^of  making  that  act^  and  since^  were 'merely 
Domind  y  no  duty^  attendance,  or  service  being'  to 
be'dtm€  for- or  in  respect  of  them.  And  as  to  the 
office  of  MaBter-'keeper  of  all  beasts  in  the  parks/ or  chief 
porkMj' they  found  that  it  was  not  an  ancient  office. 

(The  question  on  this  special  verdict  was,  whether 
Ski  J« '/Trelawney  was  entitled  to  hold  the  two  first 
■lemtiDned*  offices,  and  to  recover  the  arrears  against 
the  biahop.  As  to  thef  office-  of  chief  parker,  the  facts 
found  by  the  special  verdict  made  an  end  of  'any 
qtKdrtiMi  conceroing  it,,  and  the  point  was  given  up. 

Lwd  >  Mansfield  said^^^At  common  law  a  bishop; 
with  rthe  confirmation  of  Ins  dean  and  cimpter;  might 
exeeciae  every  act  of  absolute  ownership  over  the  re- 
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vetiiies  of  hifi  see^  and  biiid  bis  raceesstors  Us  iniidi 
as  tenant  in  fee  could  bind  hin  heir.  Then  eatne  the 
restraining  statute  1  Eliz.  But  patente  or  grants  of 
offices^  with  fees,  salaries,  or  profits  annexed  to  them, 
were  not  mentioned  in  that  act.  There  were  no 
general  words  adapted  to  tbe  case  of  offices  ;  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  bishopric  at  that  time  without 
isome  offices  granted.  Had  the  Legislature  meant  to 
restrain  the  regranting  them,  as  ihey  should  dtiop  in, 
it  m«st  have  been  done  by  a  spedil  provision  ;  with 
an  exception  of  some  At  least  of  judicial  office*.  As 
the  general  restraint  wHs  not :  eitended  to  the  cilse, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  make  exceptions.  C^mtiny- 
iiig  ancient  offices  with  the  ancient  fee,  in  ^  Mntd 
manner,  was  not  a  dilapidation  of  the  revenue  of  the 
bishc^rk ;  every  bishop  left  this  powar  to  be  exercised 
by  his  successor,  as  his  predecessor  left  it  to  foe  ex- 
ercised by  him ;  such  grants  being  no  new  charge 
upon  the  bishopric,  which  only  remained  liable  10 
4he  same  fees  or  salaries  to  which  it  was  fiable  iie^ 
ibre.  And  after  Bt^&^  several  cases,  he  concluded 
in  these  words :— ''  Tbe  office  in  i|itegtion  in  Hhte  clu»e 
is  found  never  to  have  been  more  usefiii  or  neces- 
sary than  it  id  now ;  yet  all  the  biriibps  of  Win- 
chester, from  the  1  Eiz.,  have  thought  the  gttmte  ^ 
it  valid;  every  succeeding  bishop  \mi  submitted  to  the 
grant  made  by  his  predecessor ;  and  the  greatest  men 
of  the  kingdom,  or  tbe  nearest  rdations  of  the  bishop, 
have  successively  hdd  the  office.  The  present  bishop 
thoi^  this  grant  gtood  for  ^even  -  yea«,  bat  has 
conceived  a  doubt,  from  tbe  mkappHcatioa  and  re- 
petition oi  incondusve  and  contradictory  arguitfeirtir, 
about  the  office  being  necessary  ;  whereas  we  are 
aU  uaanimoudy  of  opinion  that  an  c^ce  and  fee 
which  existed  befiare  the  1  Eliz.  ia  net  witinii  die 
stoiate;  but  may  be  granted  since,  preeisely  hi  the 
same  maimer  in  which  it  was  granted  before :  -that 
tbe  utility  or  necessity  of  such  an.  office  is  no  more 
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lAaterid  since  l^e  1  EHz.  than  it  wm  before.  This 
epiilioii  we  think  agreeabie  to  the  words  and  intent 
af  the  act^  and  every  precedent  since  the  statute  : 
therefore  there  must  be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff/' 

18.  Ministerial  offices^  requiring  only  common  skiil  ^j^be^^^^usd 
and  diligence^  may  be  granted  to  two  persons  ;  and  so  to  two  penoM. 
may  also  some  judicial  offices  established  by  act  of  par- 
fiameot.      Bttt  an  ancient  judicial  oftce  cannot  be 
grants  to  two   persons.      Thus,    King  Henry  YT.  4ingt:i4B. 
having  granted  the  office  of  high  admiral  to  the  Duke 
of  Exettf  and  his  son,  tlie  judges  held  it  to  be  void,  ^^","2 
the  charter  being  6i  a  judicial  office  ;  for  such  ancient  c.2. ' 
sffices  m^ust  be  grants  as  they  formerly  had  been. 

10.  A  giiant  to  two  persons  to  be  Chief  Justices  of  nRep«36. 
«&y  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  would  be  void  :  but 
as  to  offices  incident  to  the  King's  courts  at  West- 
minster, it  seems  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judges, 
if  they  see  that  an  office  in  their  courts  comprehends 
too  much  for  one  man  to  execute,  to  join  another 
person  with  him.  In  such  a  case  it  must  however  be 
9(JII  gfsated  as  one  office  ;  for  if  it  is  divided  into  two 
or  three  offiees,  the  prescription  is  intermpted,  and  it 
is  ncyt  a  grant  of  the  ancient  office. 

90.  Ecclesiastical  offices,  though  of  the  judicial  kind, 
amy  be  granted  U^  two  persons,  where  there  has  beeit 
a  ttsag^  of  grandr^  them  in  that  manner. 

21.  The  bishop  of  Llandaflf  granted  the  office  of  jones  v.  Bew, 
eAaoceflor  or  commissary  of  his  diocese  to  Vwo  per-  4^^.^^6.' 
$oAs«  to  hold  thie  same  eonjnnctim  et  dimslm,  to  fhe«  ^  **^®^'  ^^' 
tad  the  survivor  of  them.      It  was  agreed  by  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  that  this  office  had  been  anciently   « 
u^HtMually  granted  in  this  manner.    On  a  case  stated 
QOt  of.Chancery^  and  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  the  cpiestioa  was,  whether  this  was  such  A 
judicial  <^ce  as  could  be  granted  to  two  persons. 
Resolved,  that  it  was  a  good  grant,  because  of  the 
long  and  constant  usage.     And  it  was  said,  that  the 
offices  of  most  of  the  bishoprics  in  England  were  and 
had  been  ronsiBlktly  so  granted. 

i2 
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1  Saik.465.        '  23.  Salkeld  reports^  that  in  this  case  the  Court  said/ 

if  an  office  be  granted  to  two^  and  one  dies^  the  office 
does  not  survive^  but  determines.  As  if  there  are 
two  sheriffs^  and  -  one  of  them  dies^  the  other  cannot 
act :  otherwise^  if  granted  to  two  and  the  survivor  of 
them. 

What  estate         23.  With  resDcct  to  the  estate  or  interest  which  may 

may  be  had  in  i     i»  «• 

an  office.         be  had  in  an  office^  several  of  the  great  offices  of  state 
Dyer  285.        wcrc^  and  stili  continue  to  be^  hereditary.     Thus>  the 

office  of  eari  marshal  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in  fee  simple ;  and  is  now  held  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
in  the  same  manner.  The  office  of  lord  great  cham- 
berlain was  held  by  the  De  Yeres^  Earls  of  Oxford^  in 
fee  simple ;  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Ancaster  in  the  same  manner ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Ancaster  in  1779^  without  issue^  it  de- 
scended to  his  two  sisters. 

24.  Although  the  offices  mentioned  in  the  last  sec- 
tion are  called  offices  in  fee^  yet  the  estate  in  them  is 
not^  strictly  speaking,  an  estate  in  fee  simple ;  for  it  is 
only  inheritable  by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first 
grantee  of  the  office  ;  not  by  any  collaterals. 
9RBpm  ^'  '^^^  offices  of  sheriff,  g&oler,  park-keeper  or 

97  *.  forester,  steward  or  bailiff  of  a  manor,  have  also  been 

granted  in  fee  simple.  And  it  is  held,  that  where  an 
office  may  be  granted  in  fee^  it  may  be  granted  for.  life ; 
or  to  one  for.  life,  remainder  to  another  for  life. 

26.  With  respect  to  judicial  offices,  they  cannot,  in 

general,  be  granted  for  a  greater  estate  than  for  life ; 

because  they  are  only  exerciseable  by  persons  of  skill 

and  capacity. 

J^g.42«u         27.  If  an  office  be  granted  to  a  person^  quanuUuae 

Harcouft «.    *  bene  gesserit,  the  grantee  has  an  estate  for  life.     For 

49h         '    as  nothing  but  misconduct  can  determine  his .  interest:, 

no  one  can  prefix  a  shorter  time  than  his  life,  since  it 

must  be  by  his  own  act,  which  the  law  will  not  pre- 

^d.  sume  that  his  estate  can  determine,     if  the  words  be, 

quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit  tantWHy  the  estate  will  not  be 
abridged  by  the  addition  of  the  word  tofUum. 
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28.  The  judges  of  the  several  courts  at  Westminster 
formerly  held  their  offices  durante  bene  placito.  By  the 
statute  13  Will.  3.  c.  2.  it  was  enacted^  that  their  com- 
missions should  be  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint :  but  that 
it  should  be  lawful  to  remove  them'  on  an  address  of 
both  houses  of  parliament.  .  Now^  by  the  stat.  1  Geo.  3. 
c.  23.  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  offices  during 
their  good  behaviour^  notwithstanding  any  demise  of 
the  crown  :  but  may  be  removed  on  an  address  of  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

29.  Offices  which  do  not  concern  the  administration 
of  justice^  and  only  require  common  skill  and  diligence^ 
may  be  granted  for  years ;  because  they  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  deputy^  without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
public. 

30.  The  office  of  regiMpr  of  policies  of  insurance  in  SSSl  sm^''* 
London  was  granted  by  the  king  for  years ;  and  ad- 
judged; to  be  a  good  grants  because  it  did  not  concern  Jones  v.  cierk, 
the  administration  of  justice^  but  only  required  the  skill 

of  writing  after  a  copy. 

•    31 .  Offices  of  this  kind  may  be  granted  to  one  person  BSnongh'* 
in  trust  for  another ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  ?©««■*«  J^- 
compel  the  execution  of  such  a  trust. 

32.  No  office  of  trust,  requiring  skill  and  capacity  in 
the  execution  of  it,  can  howaver  be  granted  for  years. 

33.  King  James  I.  granted  the  office  of.  marshal  of  ^^^n^^*^* 
the  Marshalsea  for  thirty-one  years.     It  was  held  by 

the  Lord  Chancellor  and  four  of  the  judges,  that  the 
grant  was  void ;  because  this  was  an  office  of  great 
trust  annexed  to  the  person,  and  concerned  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  :  that  this  trust  being  individual  * 
and  personal,  should  not  be  extended  to  executors  or 
administrators ;  for  the  law  will  not  repose  confidence, 
ID  matters  concerning  the  administration  of  justice,  in 
persons  unknown. 

34.  It  was  determined  in   a  subsequent  case,  that  5  w^'*  J"** 
the  office  of  marshal  6f  the  King's  Bench  might  be 
granted  to  a  person   for  years,  deteoninable  on  the 
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iksath  of  jvch  person  ;  for  in  that  case  the  of&ce  could 
fkOt  go  to  executors  or  administrators. 

2  Show.  R.  171.      dd.  Lord  Hale  is  said  to  have  been  of  oiHnion  that 

an  office  of  trust  might  be  granted  for  years ;  for 
that  the  true  reason  of  the  determination  in  Reynell^s 
ease  was^  that  the  custom  had  been  to  grant  it  ia 
fee.  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  is  repoited  to  have  said 
that  an  office  may  be  granted  for  yean^  for  the  tatiM 
inconveatences  attend  an  office  in  fee ;  and  a  person 
unknown  and  unfits  as  an  infant  or  feme  covert^  may 
fbappen  to  have  the  aame^  under  an  estate  of  inherit- 
ance. 

9iiep.!»7c         36.  Offices  uuty  also  be  granted  at  wiU.     In  Rey- 

Adl's  case^  the  Judges  said  that  the  office  of  marshal 
of  the  Marshalsea  had  always  been  granted  for  fife, 

1^6  a.  or  at  nill.    And  there  is  a  precedent  in  Dyer  of  a 

^  grant  by  the  King  of  the  office  of  Chirographer  of 
the  Common  Pleas^  to  hold  as  long  as  it  should  please 
(lis  Majesty. 

1  Inst  42  a.         37.  jf  the  King  grants  an  office  to  hold  at  wiO^  and 

grants  a  rent  to  the  officer  for  life^  for  the  exercise 
of  the  office ;  this  is  not  an  absolute  estate  for  life, 
because  the  rent  being  granted  ^on  account  of  th« 
office,  and  for  discharging  the  duties  of  it^  whenever 
the  grantee^a  interest  in  the  aS&ce  ceases^  the  rent  is 
determined. 

]^bomnt9d       ^^  Ministerial  c^ces,  and  also  offices  exercisaMe 

H  ^"^^^     ^y  d^puty^  may  be  granted  in  reversion^  or  rather  to 

Wood,  commence  tn/iiftira/  and  to  take  effect  in  possessioo 

2  Shew  R.  21  •/  '  r 

upon  the  death  of  the  person  then  holding  the  office. 
Rex  r.  Kemp,       39.  The  King  granted  an  office  to  a  person  durante 
Skin.  446. '      bmis  pludto  /  aftcrwards  granted  the   same  office  to 

another  person  for  life ;  to  commence  from  the  death, 
turrender^  or  forfeiture,  of  Uie  first  grantee.  It  was 
objected  that  the  second  grlant  was  void^  for  the  finst 
estate  being  at  MriU,  could  not  be  surrendered  or  for- 
feited;  and  that  an  estate  of  freehold  could  not  depend 
on  an  estate  aA  will. 
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•  The  Court  wid,  1 .  ThM'  an  estate  at  will  in  Iaml» 
cmU.  not  be  surrendered,  because  it  was  determinable 
at  tbe  will  of  either  party :  but  an  office  was  not 
properly  ^  the  wUl  of  both  parties,  but  at  the  will  of 
the  King  only ;  for  the  grantee  could  not  determine 
his  will  but  by  surrender.  2.  It  might  be  s^id  to  be 
forfeitable  in  some  measure,  and  the  King'9  tenants 
at  will  way  be  said  to  forfeit ;  for^  in  the  case  of  for- 
feiture, the  King  would  be  informed  by  inquisition, 
befiore  he  determined  bis  will ;  then  upon  the  return 
of  the  inquisition,  the  office  would  be  forfeited.  3. 
A  freehold  estate  in  lands  could  not  be  granted  to 
commence  m  fiUwro,  or  depend  on  an  estate  at  will : 
btit  a  new  office  might  be  created,  to  commence  m 
fiUuro  :  for  it  was  the  creature  of  him  who  made  it, 
and  was  no  otherwise  in  being  than  if  waain  grant. 
The  King  did  not  grant  a  reversion  but  m  reversion ; 
and  that  not  in  respect  of  a  particular  estate,  but 
because  he  was  jdeased  to  grant  infuluro^ 

40.  An  ecclesiastical  office  of  the  judicial  kind  may 
be  granted  in  reversion,  where  there  is  a  custom 
and  usage  to  support  swch  a  grant. 

41.  The  office  of  Begisler  of  the  B  ishoof  Roches'-  Yonng^.stoei, 
ter  WAS  graitted  to  a  person^  to  hold  -  firom  the  death  2  r^u.  Ab.^^^ 
or  surrender  of  him  who  then  held  it  for  life^  to  be 
exercised  by  the  grantee  or  his  sufficient  deputy.    Re- 
solved, 4bat  the  gcant  was  good ;  for  although  there 

was  no  mvefsien  of  aa  office,  unless  it  was  an  office 

of  inheritanee,  yet  it  might  well  be  granted  in  re- 

rersiwn,  habemdam  alter  the  death  of  the  then  present 

officer ;  it  being  no  more  than  a  provision  oS  a  pei*- 

son'  to  supply  it,  when  it  became  void :  and  where  such  YftSkw  e. 

provision  had  been  usually  made^  the  custom  and  usage  ^^o*^' 

gtve>  it  a  sanction.  iii»t.3«. 

4@.  But  where  there  is  no  custom  or  usage  to 
warrAnt  it,  a  judicial  office  cannot  be  granted  in  re- 
vefslon.  ' 

43.  King  Barnes  I.  granted  the  office  of  Auditor  of  fi*^''^ 
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the  Court  of  Wards  to  two  persons^  to  hold  imtne^ 
diately  from  the  death  of  the  two  persons  who  theo 
held  the  office.  *  Resolved^  that  this  grant  was  Toid^ 
because  it  was  of  a  judicial  office  :  and  as  none  can 
give  any  judgment  of  things  which  may  happen  in 
futuroy  so  none  can  be  a  judge  infuturo  ;  and  the  rule 
was^  that  officia  jtidicialia  rum  concedantur  antequam 
vacent.  For  he,  who  at  the  time  of  the  grant  in 
reversion   may  be  able  and  sufficient  to  supply  the 

Savage's  case^   offico  of  judicature,  before  the  office  falls,  may  become 

Dyer  259.        unaWc  and  insufficient  to  perform  it. 

What  offices         44   All  those  offices  which  are  of  a  real  nature^  and 

may  be  en- 

taUed.  grantable  in  fee  simple,  may  be  entailed  within  the 

Tit.  2.  c.  1.       statute  De  Donisy  because  they  are  demandable  in  a 

prcBcipe  ut  tenementa.     And  Lord  Coke  says,  the  office 

7  Rep.  33  b.      of  carL  marshal  was  entailed,  as  also  the  office  of  one  of 

^  '    '     '  the  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer.     So  the  offices  of 

steward,  receiver,  or  bailiff  of  a  manor,  or  that  of  a 

forester,  may  be  entailed,  because  they  are  exerdsable 

within  lands. 

45.  Where  an  office  is  unalienable,  though  it  m«f 
be  granted  in  tail  by  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
office  of  earl  marshal,  yet  it  cannot  be  entailed  by  the 
person  possessed  of  it.  This  point  was  inlly  discussed 
in  the  following:  case. 
cudl^Asi*  46.  John  De  Vere^  Earl  of  Oxford,  being  aeised  in 
Anno  162^.      fee  simple  of  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  of' Eng« 

land,  in  4EIiz.,  by  deed^  covenanted  with' the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others,  that  he,  his  heirs  and  ass^ns, 
would  from  thenceforth  stand  seised  thereof, .  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  Lord  Bulbeck, -his 
son,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Robert  Eari  of 
Oxford  claimed  the  office  under  this  entail,  as  heir  male 
of  the  body  of  Lord  Bulbeck,  and  Lord  Willougfaby 
daimeil.  the  same  as  heir  general. 

Lord  :jQhief  Justice  Crew  delivered  his  opinion  that 
the  officje  was  entailable  within  the  statute  De  Danis; 
but  a  majority  of  the  other  judges^  amongst  whoiA  was 
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Mr  Justice  Dodridge^  (a  part  of  whose  argument  may 
be  seen  in  CoHinsJ  gave  their  opinion^  that  this  high 
office  was  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Urst  grantee^  in- 
capable of  alienation^  and  therefore  could  not  be  en* 
tailed  by  any  person  seised  of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion^  the  Lords  certified 
in  favour  of  Lord  Willoughby  as  heir  general^  and  he 
was  allowed  to  exercise  the  office. 

.47.  Curtesy  is  incident  to  offices  of  inheritance.  Whentabject 
Thus  Lord  Coke  has  cited  a  record^  frdm  which  it  ap*^  dower.     ^ 
pears  that  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  allowed  to  ^  '°^    ** 
exercise  the  office  of  seneschal  of  England^  at  the 
coronation   of  King  Richard  II. ^  as  tenant  by  the 
curtesy. 

48.  At  the  same  coronation^  John  Dymock  claimed  ^^^^\ 
the  office  of  king's  champion^  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy^ 

and  was  admitted  to  exercise  it  accordingly. 

49.  A  woman  may  be  endowed  of  an  office  of  inhe*-  i  ii»t.  32  m. 
ritance^  as  of  the  office  of  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea^ 

to  have  the  third  part  of  the  profits.  But  in  such  a 
case^  she  must  contribute  a  third  part  of  the  charges; 
as  also  of  the  third  part  of  the  profits  of  the  office  of 
keepiBg  the  gaol  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 

50.  Whare  an  office  is  granted  to  a  ^  person  and  his  ^"^i^*^  . 
heirs^  or  to  a  person  and  his  assigns^  for  his  life^  it  may  <^- 

in  some  eases  be  assigned.    Thus  Jenkins  states  it  to  ^^A^'  ^' 
have  been  held  l)y  all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  9  Rep.  48  ft. 
Chamber^  that  when  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  was  granted  to  A.  and  his  assigns^  A.  might 
asB^  it^  but  could  not  make  a  deputy^  without  special 
words  to  enable  him. 

51.  There  is^  however^  great  obscurity  in  the  books 
respecting  the  assignment .  of  offices.     In  a  case  re-  ^^ 
ported  by  Hardress^  the  question  was^  whether  the  of-^  Lorin;,  uuiL 
fice  of  teller  of  the  exchequer^  which  had  been  granted 

to  a  man^  habendum  to  him  and  his  assigns^  during  his 
life^  could  be  assigned.  Serjeant  Glynn  contended  that 
the  office  was.assignable^  by  reason  of  the  woi:d  assigns 
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io  the  patent :  but  elsre^  H  would, not  have  been  Msigti- 
able^  beings  an  offi.ce  of  trusty  which  concenieil  the  king 
in  hie  revenue.    That  some  offieev  were  in  their  nature 
aasignable^  without  the  word  assigns,  and  some  not ; 
as  a  parkership  was  an  ofBp0  assignable  in  Us  natwe; 
fieiug  an  o$c«  of  profit.    Others  were  not^  vh.  otices 
pf  public  trusty  a»  the  office  in  question.    So  offices 
granted  to  men  and  th^r  assigns  were  assignable ;  ftml 
there  was  no  inconvenience  in  such  a  ca«e ;  for  if  as- 
signed  to  an  unfit  person^  the  Court  would  refuse  to 
admit  him^    ^ir  Henedge  Finch  argued  on  tbe  ether 
side^— 1.  That  the  ofifice  was  not  asi^nable,  witlniiit 
^  word  assigns ;  because  it  was  an  office  of  great  mad 
public  trust.    2.  That  the  habendum  did  not  alter  the 
things  it  being  in  the  King's  case  ;  for  it  would  be  in- 
convenient that  the  King  should  have  an  officer  in  soch 
a  place  put  upon  him  against  his  will ;  and  habemdum 
-  lo  ^ini  and  bis  assigns  was  no  other  thanr  if  it  had 
been  to  him  and  his  heirs^  which  would  have  been 
vqid.     1 9  Hatton's  case^  the  office  of  a  garbler  granted 
to  one  with  power  to  make  a  deputy  did  not  extead 
to  an  assignee^  because  it  was  an  office  of  trast.  TkerB 
was  no  pretedent  of  an  asiignment  of  such  ae  ettee; 
No  judgoient  wast  givee  m  Ums  0ase>  tttt  King 
having  stopped  the  pi^ceedings  by  a  wtit  Be  SUg€ 

Thwimdtdv.       b%.  In  a  modem  caae  it  was  hdd^  that  the  office 
rve^433?      of  B^egister  of  the  Court  of  Clmncery  was  easqpi^ 

able. 
Who  may  hold      53.  It  IS  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  ^^  if  an  oAce^ 
1  iDst  3  h,       either  in  the  grant  of  the  King  or  of  a  suligect^  which 

concerns  the  administration^  proceedings  or  execution 
of  juf^ice^  or  the  King's  revenue^  or  the  oommouwealth, 
QxH^  interests  benefit^  or  safety  of  the  subject,  or  the 
\^,  be  granted  to  a  man  that  is  inexpert,  and  hotb  no 
^U  and  seieni^e  to  exeneise  or  execute  the  same,  the 
gfiint  ;is  merely  ¥oidj  and  the  party  disabled  by  lair> 
Ai¥t  ini^t^aUiQ  to  take  the  a^e,  pro  camfmdo  HegU  €t 
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poptdi;  for  only  mcfn  of  skifl  and  knowledge^  and 
ability  to  exercise  the  same^  are  capable  of  tbeni>  to 
serve  the  King  and  his  people/' 

64.  King  Edward  IV.,  by  letters  patent^  appointed  vintner's  (we, 
Thomas  Vintner  to  be  clerk  of  the  Crown.     The  office,  pl  48. 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  the  assent  of  ^''^^®- 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  refused  him  ; 
beeaase  he  was  not  exercised  in  his  office,  nor  in  any 
other  in  the  Court,  as  he  ought  by  a  long  time,  and 
60  declared  to  the  King.     Upon  which  the  King,  by 
Hie  advice  of  the  justices,  appointed  one  John  West 
deA  there,  who  was  expert,  and  sent  to  the  said 
justices  his  letters  under  his  signet,  which,  after,  were 
enrolled  in  the  same  Court,  that  they  rejected  Vintner, 
and  admitted  West. 

55.  A  clergyman  was  made  chancellor  to  a  bishqy,  Satton's  caw, 
and  confirmed  by  the  dean  and   chapter:  but  be-  ^~-^-^- 
cause  he  was  not  learned  in  the  canon  and  eitil  law, 

he  was  removed  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners ; 
though  it  was  insisted  that  he  had  a  freehold,  and 
therefore  had  prayed  a  prohibition,  yet  it  was  denied. 

56.  A  grant  of  an  office  requiring  skiB,  to  an  infitnt, 

fa>  be  exercised  m  prasenH,  is  vdd.    But  if  it  is  to  be  ^^nk*  121. 
exeipised  in  JiUuro,  and  that  he  is  of  full  age  and  ex- 
pert when  the  office  is  to  be  exercised,  the  gmnt  is  good. 

67.  Where,  in  the  grant  of  an  office,  it  is  expressly  y«ii«  ».suHii^ 
said,  that  it  shall  be  exercisable  by  deputy,  the  grantee  ^  '      '    ' 
need  not  have  soch  skill  and  knowledge  as  is  liecesaary 
to  the  execution  of  the  office. 

58.    Offices  merely  ministerial,   wliich  do  not  re- 
quire particular  skill  and  knowledge,  and  c^xercisable 
by  deputy,  may  be  granted  to  any  person,  and  even 
to  women.    Thus,  a  woman  may  have  the  office  of  udy  RoMcirs 
the  custody  of  a  castle.     And  Lord  Coke  mentions  itT'   ^'  "^ 
an  instance  of  a  woman's  having  the  office  of  fbrestiar  *  ^^^  ^"' 
in  fee   simple ;  but  he  observes,  that  she  could  not 
execute  the  office  herself,  but  was  obliged  to  appoint 
a  deputy,  during  the  eyre,  who  should  be  sworn. 
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coiiins's  69.  The  office  of  high  constable  wag  held  by  the 

Claims,  119.  ^^ughter  of  Humphrey  De  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex.  The  office  of  steward  of  England  was 
held  by  Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, in  whose  right  John  of  Gaunt  enjoyed  the  same. 
The  office  of  Earl  Marshal  was  held  by  a  female^ 
through  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Norfolk. 
infim,  §  66.      And  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  of  England  is  at 

this  moment  held  by  the  two  sisters  and  co-heirs  of 

Robert,  late  Duke  of  Ancaster. 

wben  ezercis-      60.  Offices  wMch  conccm  the  administration  of  jus* 

Md*whc^^°'  tice,  such  as  those  of  judges  of  the  King's  Courts  at 

deputy.         -Westminster,  &c.  must  be  exercised  in  person,  and  not 

by  dq}uty.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this 
rule ;  for  sheriffs,  though  their  office  concerns  the  ad- 
iMnistn^tion  of  justice^  may  notwithstanding  appoint 
deputies,  :by  the  name  of  undersherifTs.  There  ;are 
also  some  offices  of  the  judicial  kind^  in  the  creation 
or  grant  of  which  is  contained  a  power  of  appointing 
a  deputy.  Thus  the  Chief  Justices  in  Eyre  may  ap- 
point deputies,  by  the  express  words  of  their  patents, 
U>  exercise  the  office  for  them. 
61 .  A  ministerial  office^  which  is  to  be  exercised  by 
7  «.  pL  10.       the  grantee  in  person,  cannot  be  done  by  deputy*  Thus 

it  is  said  in  Dyer,  that  the  office  of  carver,  being  an 
^shnwAmft'  office  of  trust,  cannot  be  exercised  by  deputy.  But 
caMi9Aep.46.  ||^^igterial  offices,  which  are  not  of  trust,  and  do  not 

requife  any  particular  skill,  may  in  general  be  exer* 
cised  by  deputy.     And  all  offices  which  may  be  as* 
signed  may  be  exercised  by  deputy. 
idemism.  62*  Jjovd  Coke  says,  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 

tween a  deputy  and  an  assignee  of  an  office.  For  an 
'  assignee  is  a  person  who  has  an  estate  or  interest  in 
the  office  itself,  and  does  all  in  his  own  name,  for  whom 
his  grantor  shall  not  answer,  unles/^  it  be  in  special 
cases.  Whereas  a  deputy  has  no  estate  or  interest  in 
the  pfficc^  but  is  the  officer's  shadow :  be  does  all  things 
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in  the  name  of  the  officer,  and  nothing  in  his  own 
name;  and  for  whom  his  grantor  shall  answer. 

63.  A  deputy  cannot  in  general  make  a  deputy  ;  for 
a  deputy  being  only  authorized  himself,  cannot  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  another.     But  it  has  been  held/ [*•*«' •'•Kett, 
that  a  steward  of  a  manor,  who  is  authorized  to  exer-  ess.'  *^"* 
cise  the  office  by  himself,  or  his  sufficient  deputy,  may 

enable  another  person  to  take  a  surrender  of  a .  copy- 
hold out  of  Court. 

64.  Offices  of  inheritance  may  be  exercised  by  de-  i  inst-  io7  k  ' 
puty,  in  case  the  persons  entitled  for  the  tinie  being 

are  incapable  of  exercising  them  in  person ;  as  where 
such  offices  descend  to  infants  or  women,  or  to  a  per- 
son under  the  rank  of  a  knight :  thus  the  office  of  high  KeUw.  in  «. 
constable  has  been  exercised  by  deputy. 

65.  Humphrey  de  Bohiin,  Earl  of  Hereford,  held  Bnckingiuuii'i 
the  manors  of  Harlefield,  &c.  of  the  King,  by  the  service  D^r  2S6  b. 
of  being  constable  of  England ;    and  had  issue  two  *     *•  ^^  ** 
daughters.     Upon  a  question  how  the  daughters,  before 
marriage,  could  exercise  the  office ;  it  was  resolved  that 

they  might  make  their  sufficient  deputy  to  do  it  for  them; 
and  after  marriage  the  husband  of  the  eldest  might  do  it 
alone. 

66.  In  the  case  respecting  the.  office  of  great  cham-  2Bio.?wI. 
berlain  of  England,  which  was  heard  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1788,  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby  (the  wife 
of  Mr.  Burrell,  since  created  Lord  Gwydyr,)  who*  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sisters  and  coheirs  of  Robert  Duke  ^"'''  *  ^' 
ofAncasteir.  claimed  the  office.  It  was  contended  on 
her  part,  that  if  there  was  any  ground  to  say  that  the 
office  bad  descended  to  both  the  sisters,  still  the  right 
to  exercise  the  office  belonged  to  Mr.  BurreU,  as  the 
husband  of  the  eldest,  it  being  an  hereditary  office  in 
gross,  held  in  grand  serjeanty;  and  in  the  case,  of  co- 
heirs, when  the  eldest  happened  to  be.  a  feme  covert, 
was  to  be  executed  by  her  husband.  That*  this  ].was 
perfectly  agreeable  to,  and  warranted  by,  the  lisa^e  in 
^  such  great  offices  as  had-  in:  the  course. of  time  de^ 
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acended  to  heirs  ^neraJ.  The  oflBce  of  steward  of 
England  had  descended  in  two  instances  to  the  eldest 
daoghter.  The  office  ot  constable  of  England  had 
come  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Milo  Fitswalter.  The  office  of  earl 
marshal,  of  England  caole  to  Roger  Bigots  Earl  of 
Norfolk^  in  right  of  his  mother  Maud^  who  waff  the 
eldest  daughter  of  WiUiam  Marshall^  Earl  of  Pembrolbe^ 
v3[^xx5m  ^^^  following  question  was  put  to  the  judges:—- 
^    :     '    ''  The  late  Duke  of  Ancaster  having  died  seised  of  the 

office  of  great  chaimberlain  of  England^  leaving  Lady 
Willotigkby  de  Eresby  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie  hia 
skitert  and  coheiresses ;  does  the  said  office  belong  to 
the  ddeat  alome^  or  to  both :  or  in  either  t9^  is  the 
husband  of  the  eMest  entitled  to  eji^ecHite  the  said  office^ 
^i  Rfay  both  sisters  execute  it  by  deputy ;  and  how  must 
'  such  deputy  be  appointed  ?     Or  does  it  devolve  upott 

the  King  to  name  a  proper  person  to  execute  the  officej 
dialing  the  inoafiactty  of  the  heir  ?" 

The  judges  delivered  their  unaoifnoM^  opiniOfi>~« 

^'That  thie  offiee  belonged  to  both  sisters  i  thajt  the 

IniebaUd  of  the  eldest  was  not  of  right  entitled  tb  e&er 

cute  the  said  office.     That  both  sisters  might  execute 

it  by  deputy^  to  be  appointed  by  them ;  siich  d^|i^ty 

ttet  hring  >of  a  degree  inferior  to  a  knight^  and  to  b4 

tpptmiA  of  by  his  M ajesty/'^The  Lords  efertlfied  ac^ 

eordingly ;  atid  Mr.  Biirrefl>  being  created  a  kn%ht^ 

wifta  fappoikitdd  jdeputy* 

Oodoiphin  V.     ^  67.  .A  deputy  19  accountable  to  his  frrincipal  for  the 

234.  '        '  fete  add  CHiokunents  of  the  office.     And  ill  a  oase  in 

ca.735.         3.Aimt.  it  Mtsim  said  by  the  Oourt  of  King'«  Beneh^  (Ittt 

'^^'^  a  one  Tefenre  a.  sum  Deitatii>  Itpou  A  tdepuljaUoh  ooi  of 

tlfee  profits  or  fees  Of  sin  office^  he  only  reserves  paift  of 
that  which  wa^  wholly  his  before ;  for  tiiough  by  mak'* 
iHg  a  deputy^  the  whble  powctr  of  the  prinoi{ial  ie  in 
Aedepiity^  yet  the  fees  or  profits  do  not  pass^  aodihe 
v^T  Th.  ^'P^tJ  haaiio  fifeht  to  tfcem.  Then  if.  he  makiA  m'  de- 
Black.  R.  327.  psj[y^  rttecviog  ti  Bifrii  certitn^  part  of  the  profittoj.aAd 
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the  rest  to  the  deputy^  he  may  well  do  it^  for  k  is  but 
reserving  part  of  what  was  wholly  his. 

68.  With  respect  to  the  oathft  reqaired  to  be  taken,  ^^^l^^'^^* 
and  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  as  qualificattons 

for  holding  offices ;  it  is  enacted  by  the  Stat.  13  Cha.  S. 
c.  1.  s.  12.,  that  no  person  shall  be  chosen  to  any  office 
of  raagiatracy,  place  of  trust,  or  other  employmiknt,  ^e- 
btiog  to  the  government  of  any  city,  corpor£ttion, 
borough,  cinque  port,  or  other  port  town,  i/^ho  shaH 
mot  have  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
4S  the  ehureh  of  £n^and  within  one  year  next  before 
Mch  Action ;  aUd.  <liat  every  person  so  placed  6r 
elected  shall  take  the  oaths  of  aliegiante  and  supremacy. 

69.  By  the  stat.  2&  Cha.  3.  c.  2.  comtnonly  called  the 
<e^  act>  it  is  enacted,  that  every  person  who  shiill  beat* 
any  oiice  civil  or  military,  by  reason  of  any  patent  or 
grant  from  bis  Majesty,  must  take  the  oathd  Of  allegt^ 
ance  and  supremacy  and  test ;  .and  receive  the  •  sacra- 
iient  wlthttl  three  months :  in  cose  of  neglect,  he  shall 
be  disittiled  to  hold  the  said  offices.  At.  and  foi-fek 

Ah  act  is  passed  regdarly  every  year  to  ItidemnHy 
persons  bokhsg  officer,  who  h^ve  neglected  to  qtMiliff 
themsehrea according  to  the  provinofts  of  this  statato.  * 

70.  By  the  stat.  5  Geo.  1.  e.  6.,  it  is  eoacted,  that4M 
penooa  m  the  sctuai  possession  o#  any  office^  that  kM 
required  by  the  test  act  to  take  the  sacrament,  Ac,  tshsA  cnwfoid  «. 
be  confirmed  in  their  respective  officeir,  and  none  of  r^ToiI^^'*"* 
flieir  acts  be  qtietiioiied,  notwMh^nding  their  omission 

to  take^  Att  aacrament ;  nor  shall  they  be  reikio^ed>  or 
iMftMcnrsriaesimsecuted,. for  or  by  reason  of  stfdi  dtiA^^hk, 
imiete  mith  person  be  removed,  or  sutk  pr^eckiM 
comraeoced^  within  aix  months  after  the  election. 

71  .  The  iatentioti  of  the  test  act  was  to  exchiAe 
persottfi  trha  were  not  of  the  ctterch  of  Eifgland  £fom 
idl  ofiees  which  concern  tlie  government;  BShd  is  te 
be  atii8(d0re4  as  ptohibitory.  on  the  electors,  fWMif 
Mcb  peiMHM«     A  dissenter  bdng  tlierefore  ineligible 
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to, such  offices,  cannot  be  fined  for  refusing  to accefit 
of  them. 

72.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  by  a 
bye  law,  imposed  a  fine  of  6002.  upon  every  person 
who,  being  elected,  should  refuse  to  serve  the  office 
of  sheriff.  The  chamberlain  of  London  levied  debt 
on  a  person  named  Evans,  for  the  penalty  of  his  re- 
fusal to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff;  who  pleaded  the 
statute  13  Cha.  3.,  averring  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
Dissenter,  within  the  toleration  act,  of  scrupulous  con- 
science, and  therefore  had  not  received  the  sacrameht. 
The  plaintiff  replied  the  5  Geo.  I.  which  confirms 
members  of  corporations  in  their,  respective  offices, 
.though  they  have  not  received  the  sacrament.  To  this 
the  defendant  demurred :  and  judgment  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  city ;  but  reversed  by  a  special  com* 
mission ;  and  the  reversal  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

73.  It  is  enacted  by  the  stat.  5  &  6  Edw.  6.  c.  16. 
Slb!S!]iJ^"^'  .that  all  persons  who  shall  sell  any  offices,  shall  lose  and 

forfeit  all  their  right,  interest,  and  estate,  in  such  of- 
fices, and  in. the  gift  and  nomination  therec^.  And  that 
all  persons  who  shall  purchase  such  offices  shall  be  dis- 
abled from  occupying  or  enjoying  the  same ;  and  that 
all  such  baigaiiis  shall  be  void,  with  a  proviso  that  all 
acts  of  persons  offending  against  this  statute,  done 
before  they  are  removed  from  their  offices,  shall  be 
good  and.  valid. 

.  74.  This,  statute,  extends,  to  ecclesiastical,  as  well 
as  to  temporal  offices,  which  concern  the  administra- 
tion and.  execution  of  justice. .  Thus  it  was  resolved, 
in.  the.  case  of  Doctor  Trevor,  chancellor  of  a  bishop 
in  Wales,  that  both  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  that 
of.  register,  of  a  bishop,  were  within  the  statute ;  be- 
cause they  concerned,  the.  administration  of  justice. 
iveror'tcaM,   Qroke  in  his  report  of  that  case  says,  it  was  held  Uiat 

although  such  offices  concerned .  matters  principally  pro 
9atute  animarum,  yet  they  also  concerned  matters  about 
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inatrimony^  and  l^timacyj  which  touched  the  inherit^ 
ance  of  the  subjects. 

75.  The  office  of  archdeacon's  re^ster  is  within  woodwBvd».  ^ 
the  «taftite ;  and  though  the  persons  to  whom  the  bale  2 VenVi^^* 
and  grant  was  made  die^  yet  the  archdeacon  selling  ^'^^  ^  ^^i« 
such  office  is  disabled   by  this  statute  from  making 

Any  other  grant  thereof ;  and  the  King  shall  have  the 
nomination. 

76.  The  office  of  cofferer  of  the  King's  household 
it  within  this  statute ;  so  that  if  a  person  purchase 
that  office^  he  becomes  thereby  disabled  from  enjoy* 
'ing  It. 

77.  9ir  R.  Vernon  being  cofferer  of  the  King^s  lapnm's  case, 
hotise^  sold  the  same^  for  a  certain  sum  of  money^  to  pro.  jm.  386. 
49fir  A;  Ingram*;  and  agreed  to  surrender  it  to  the  Kin§f^ 

to'  the  intent  that  a  grant  might  be  made  of  it  to  Sir 
A.  Ingram.  The  surrender  was  accordingly  made^ 
and  Sir  A.  I.  was  admitted*  It  was  resolved  by  Lord 
CkanceHor  Egertoh^  the  Chief  Justice^  and  others, 
to  wbeU  the  King  referred  the  same,  that  this  sale 
i¥as  void  by  the  statute ;  that  Sir  Arthur  was  disabled 
to  hold' the  office;  and  that  the  King  could  not,  by  4 
ifon  ^sUmte,  dispense  with  this  act,  so  as  to  enable 
Sir  Arthur  to  enjoy  the  office  at  any  time ;  even  by  a 
new  grant  upon  a  subsequeut  vacancy. 

78.  It  was  resolved,  in  a  modern  case,  that  a  con-  S<v^«  <"• 
tract  with  the  wacden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  who  held  wiliesili.' 
only  for  life,  under  the  Crown,  that  for  a  sum  of 
money  h^  should  surrender  the  office  to  the  King,  to 

the*  intent  that  lie  should  procure  from  the  King  a 
gratit^'of  the  office  to  the  purchaser,  was  void  by  the 
statute  6  A  6  Edw.  6.,  though  ttatt  office  had  been 
and  might  be  granted  to  a  subject  in  fee  ;  and  that  a 
bond  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  consider- 
ation motley  could  not  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law. 

79:  in  another  case  it  was  held,  that  a  bond  given  Jjj^^Jf^!^^ 
by  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  statute  5  &  6^ 
Bdw.  6.,  for  securing  att  the  profits  of  an  office  to  the 
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person  appointing,  was  void  by  that  statute.  So  was  a 
bond  given  by  such  an  officer,  to  surrender  the  office^ 
whenever  the  person  appointing  chose. 

80.  An  agreement  by  a  deputy,  to  pay  his  prin. 
cipal  half  the  profits  of  the  office,  is  not  within  the 
statute,  because  it  is  not  to  pay  him  a  sum  in  gross, 
but  only  a  part  of  the  profits ;  which  must  be  sued 
for  in  the  principal's  name,  for  they  all  belong  to  him  ; 
though  a  share  is  to  be  allowed  out  of  them  to  the 
deputy  for  his  trouble.  But  where  an  auditor  of 
Wales  appointed  a  deputy  ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  the  deputy  should  receive  all  the  fees,  &c. 
and  pay  the  principal  a  certain  sum  of  2001.  per  onitiim, 
this  was  held  void. 

81 .  By  the  fourth  section  of  this  statute  it  is  provided, 
that  it  shall  not  extend  to  any  offices  whereof  any  per- 
son shall  be  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  nor.  to 
any  office  of  parkership,  or  of  the  keeping  of  any  park, 
house,  manor,  garden,  chase,  or  forest.  And  by  the 
seventh  section  it  is  provided,  that  this  act  shall  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  or  to  any  of  the  justices  of  assise, 
touching  or  concerning  any  offices  to  be  given  or 
granted  by  them. 

82.  The  offices  of  the  sixty  clerks  in  Chancery  are 
not  within  this  statute,  nor .  the  office  of  bailiflf  of  a 
hundred ;  for  it  is  not  an  office  of  trusty  nor  does  it 
concern  the  administration  of  justice. 

83.  This  statute  does  not  extend  to  commissions  in 
the  army.  And  it  was  formerly  held,  that  the  office  of 
purser  of  a  ship  of  war  was  not  within  it.  But  Lord 
Mansfield  has  said,  that  if  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
were  to  take  money  for  their  warrant  to  appoint  a 
person  to  be  a  purser,  it  would  be  criminal  in  the  cor- 
rupter and  corrupted. 

84.  By  the  statute  49  Geo.  3.  c.  12.  it  is  enacted, 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  stat.  5  &  6  Edw.  6. 
shall  be  extended  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.     And  that 
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when  the  interest  of  any  person  shall  be  forfeited 
under  that  act,  or  this  act^  the  right  of  such  appoint- 
ment shall  immediately  vest  in  and  belong  to  the 
Crown. 

85.  As  the  provisions  of  this  statute  do  not  extend  to  whereequity 
all  the  cases  within  the  mischief  which  it  was  intended  ^^  "»tcrposc. 
to  prevent,  courts  of  equity  have  frequently  interposed  ; 

for  though  penal  laws  are  not  to  be  extended,  as  to  T^at.  of  Eq. 
penalties  and  punishments,  yet  if  there  be  a  public  mis-* 
chief,  and  a  court  of  equity  sees  private  contracts  made  * 
to  elude  laws  enacted  for  the  public  good,  it  will  in- 
terpose. 

86.  A  person  ffave  a  sum  of  money  to  another  for  MoirUr. 
procunng  him   a  commission   in  the   marines.     Lord  Amb.  432. 
Henley  decreed  the  bargain  void ;  and  said—  '^  I  lay 

down  this  rule,  that  if  a  man  sells  his  interest,  to 
procure  a  permanent  office  of  trust  or  service  under 
government,  it  is  a  contract  of  turpitude ;  it  is  acting 
against  the  constitution,  by  which  the  government 
ought  to  be  served  by  fit  and  able  persons,  recom- 
mended by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Crown,  for  their 
abilities,  and  with  purity." 

87.  Lord  Rochfort  being  groom  of  the  stole  to  his  Hancington*, 
Majesty,  and  having  the  right  of  recommending  pages  iBro.R.  124. 
of  the  presence,  treated  with   the  plaintiflTs  testator, 

to  recommend  him  upon  a  vacancy,  on  condition  that 
he  should  grant  two  annuities  to  particular  persons. 
An  action  being  brought  on  the  bonds  securing  these 
annuities  by  the  defendant's  testator,  for  the  arrears 
of  the  annuity,  the  plaintiffs  filed  their  bill  for  an 
injunction.  The  defendants  had  demurred,  and  the 
demurrer  had  been  over- ruled.  Upon  a  motion  to 
continue  the  injunction,  upon  the  merits,  the  answer 
being  put  in,  it  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, that  the  bonds  were  pro  turpi  causd ;  that  Lord 
Rochfort  having  a  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
King,  had  abused  that  confidence  by  selling  his  recbm- 
mendation ;  and  tbat  upon  the  public  p  olicy  of  the  lawj 
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guch  an  agreement  ought  not  to  stand.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  argued^  that  it  wqls  aUowed  this  was  not 
an  oflBce  within  the  statute  of  Edw.  6.  :  that  it  was 
merely  an  office  respecting  the  King's  private^  not  his 
public  character ;  and  if  it  was  turpis  contractus,  that 
might  have  been  pleaded  at  law. 

Lord  Thuriow  expressed  his  doubts  whether  it 
might  not  have  been  brought  upon  the  record  at  law 
by  a  plea^  and  made  a  defence  there  to  the  action  : 
but  thought  that  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  prerent  his 
interposition ;  the  courts  of  law  never  having  deter- 
mined that  it  could  be  so  brought  there  as  a  defence  ; 
admitting  that  it  was  not  within  the  statute  of  Edw. 
6,j  but  treating  it  as  a  matter  of  public  policy^  and 
similar  to  marriage  brocage  bonds  ;  where^  though  the 
parties  are  private  persons^  the  practice  is  publicly 
detrimental.  He  ordered  the  injunction  to  be  con* 
tinued  till  the  hearing ;  afterwards^  upon  the  hearing, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  perpetual. 

88.  Offices  may  be  lost  by  forfeiture ;  by  acceptance 
of  another  office  incompatible  with  that  which  the  per- 
son already  holds ;  or  by  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
cipal office  ;  or  the  determination  of  the  thing  to  which 
the  office  was  annexed. 
By  Ibrfeitsn.  89.  Offices  of  every  kind  are  not  only  subject  to  for- 
feiture for  treason  or  felony^  like  other  real  property : 
but  it  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  person  having  an 
office  does  any  thing  contrary  to  the  nature  and  duty  of 
it,  or  refuses  to  perform  the  services  annexed  to  it,  the 
office  is  forfeited  ;  for  in  the  grant  of  every  office,  there 
is  a  condition  implied,  that  the  grantee  shall  execute  it 
faithfully  and  diligently. 

90.  It  was  said  in  Lord  Shrewsbury's  case,  that 
''  there  are  three  causes  of  forfeiture  or  seizure  of 
offices  ;  for  matter  of  fact :  as  for  abusing,  not  using^ 
or  refusing.  -  Abusing  or  missing  ;  as  if  the  marshal 
or  other  gaoler  suffer  voluntary  escapes,  it  is  a  for- 
feiture of  their  offices.   So  if  a  forester  or  park-keeper 
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fell  and  cut  down  wood^  unless  for  necessary  brushy  it 
is  a  forfeiture  of  their  offices  ;  for  destruction  of  vert 
is  destruction  of  venison.     As  to  non-user^  there  is  a 
difference :  when  the  office   concerns   the  administra- 
tion of  justice^  or  the  commonwealth^  and  the  officei' 
ex  officio^   or  of  necessity,    ought  to   attend  without 
any  demand  or  request ;  there  the  non-user  or  non- 
aUendance  in  court  is  a  forfeiture.     As  the  office  of 
chamberlain  in  the  Exchequer,  prothonotary,  &c.  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  &c. ;  for  the  attendance  of  these 
and  the  like  officers  is  of  necessity,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.     So  the  attendance  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Market  is  of  necessity   for  the   common  wealth  : 
80  of  holding  the  sheriff^s  tourn.     But  when  the  officer 
ought   not  to  attend  or  exercise  his   office,   but    on 
demand  or  request  to  be  made  by  him  to  whom  he  is 
officer ;  there,  non-user  or  non-attendance  is  no  cause 
of  forfeiture,  without  demand  or  request  made.     But 
when  the  office  concerns  any   man's  private  property^ 
and  the  officer  ought,  ex  officio^  to  attend  his  office 
without  request ;  there  the  non-user  or  non-attendance 
is  no  cause  of  forfeiture,  unless  the  non-user  or  non- 
attendance  is   cause  of  prejudice  or  damage  to  him 
whose  officer  he  is,  in  something  which  concerns  his 
charge.     As  if  a,  parker,   or  custos  parci,   does  riot 
attend  one  or  two   days,   and   within  these  days  no 
prejudice  or  damage  happens,  it  is  no  forfeiture  :  but  if, 
by  reason  of  his  absence,  persons  unknown  kill  any 
deer,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.     As  to  refusal, 
it  is  to  be  known,  that  in  all  cases  when  an  officer  is 
bound  upon  request  to  exercise  his  office,  if  he  do 
it  upon   request,  it  is  a  forfeiture.     As  if  the  steward 
of  a  manor  is  requested  by  the  lord  to  hold  a  court, 
which  he  does  not,  it  is  a  forfeiture." 

91.  A  filazer  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  Vwx^Jef- 
absent  from  his  office  during  two  years  ;  and  farmed  n?*!  ^ 
it  from  year  to  year,  without  leave  of  the  Court,  for 
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which  he  was  discharged ;  and  no  record  of  the  dis- 
charge was  entered  on  the  roll.  Upon  his  bringing 
an  assise^  this  was  held  a  good  discharge. 

92.  If  a  tenant  in  tail  of  an  office  commits  a  for- 
feiture, it  shall  bind  the  issue  by  force  of  the  condition 
tacite  annexed  by  law  to  such  estate.  But  if  an 
officer  for  life  commits  a  forfeiture,  this  shall  not  affect 
the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance. 

93.  If  the  deputy  of  an  office  in  fee  does  any  act 
by  which  the  office  is  forfeited,  the  inheritance  of  the 
office  is  thereby  lost.  But  if  a  person  having  an  office 
of  inheritance,  leases  it  for  life,  and  the  lessee  commits 
a  forfeiture,  this  shall  not  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
the  inheritance. 

94.  It  has  been  held  in  some  cases,  that  where 
there  are  two  joint  officers,  the  forfeiture  of  one  is 
a  forfeiture  of  the  other ;  for  both  are  one  and  the 
same  officer,  and  the  office  is  entire.  It  has,  however,, 
been  determined,  that  where  an  office  is  granted  to 
two,  and  one  of  them  is  attainted  of  treason,  the  other 
shall  not  forfeit. 

95.  Sir  E.  Nevill,  and  Henry  Nevill  his  son,  were 
keepers  of  Alyngton  Park,  with  a  certain  fee,  during 
their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of  them. 
Sir  E.  Nevill  was  attainted  of  treason.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  King  should  have  the  office  by  the 
attainder.  Resolved,  that  being  only  an  office  of  skill 
and  confidence,  the  same  was  not  forfeited  to  the  King ; 
but  that  the  survivor  should  hold  the  same  during  his 
life. 

96.  Where  an  ecclesiastical  office  is  forfeited,  the 
benefit  of  it  goes  to  the  King,  as  supreme  ordinary. 
And  where  a  principal  officer  is  authorized  to  appoint 
inferior  officers  under  him,  if  such  inferior  officers  com- 
mit a  forfeiture,  the  superior  officer  shall  take  ad- 
vantage thereof. 

97.  A  person  may  lose  an  office  by  the  acceptance  of 
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Another  office^  incompatible  with  that  which  he  already 
holds.  And  all  offices  are  incompatible  and  incon- 
sistent  where  they  interfere  with  each  other,  for  that 
circumstance  creates  a  presumption  that  they  cannot  be 
both  executed  with  due  impartiality. 

98.  Thus  where  a  forester  by  patent  for  life^  having^  4  imt  310.  ; 
been  made  justice  in  eyre  of  the  same  forest,  hac  vice, 

the  forestership  was  held  to  become  void ;  for  these 
offices  were  incompatible,  because  the  forester  was 
under  the  correction  of  the  justice  in  eyre,  and  he  could 
not  correct  himself. 

99.  Upon  a  mandamus  to  restore  a  person  to  the  Reiv.Pernuir, 
office  of  town  clerk,  it  was  returned,  that  he  was  elected  wani9.fiiatch- 
mayor,  and  sworn,  therefore  they  chose  another  town  si'. 

clerk.  The  court  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
offices  were  incompatible,  because  of  the  subordi- 
nation. 

100.  An  incidental  office  may  be  lost  by  the  destruc-  Bythedettrne* 
tion  of  the  principal  office,  or  the  determination  of  the  prmcipti. 
thing  to  which  the  office  was  annexed. 

101.  King  James,  by  his  letters  patent  under  the  howw^'s  cue, 
great  seal,  granted  offidum  custodia  of  a  park  to  Sir  ^^'  ^^'  *^' 
Charles  Howard,  habendum  to  him  for  life.     All  the 
justices  and  barons  agreed,  that  the  park  being  dis- 
solved, the  office  was  determined  ;  for  the  office  being 

only  an  accessary,  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  principal. 
It  was  also  said,  that  if  a  person  grants  the  office  of 
steward  of  a  manor,  with  all  profits  of  courts,  &c.  and 
the  manor  is  afterwards  destroyed,  the  office  of  steward, 
together  with  the  casual  profits  annexed  to  it,  is  deter- 
mined. 

103.  In  the  above  case,  an  annual  fee  of  40/.  had 
been  given  to  the  paxker,  issuing  out  of  the  King's 
manors  in  the  county  of  Surrey ;  and  a  question  arose, 
whether  that  was  determined  by  the  destruction  of 
the  park.  Walter,  Ch.  B.  held  that  it  was :  but  all 
the  other  justices   and  barons   dissented  from  him. 
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because  the  annual  fee  wias  granted  by  a  distinGt 
clause^  and  not  out  of  the  paric ;  and  sJthough  the 
office  was  detennined^  yet  because  it  was  not  by  the 
act  or  default  of  the  grantee  himself,  but  by  the  act  of 
the  grantor  only^  Aey  conceived  the  grantee  should 
enjoy  the  annuity. 
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Section  I. 

The  d^niCies  or  titles  of  honour  which  now  exist  in  FwddiMgin- 
England  derivie  their  origin  from  the  feudal  institutions, 
and  were  first  introduced  here  by  the  Normans.    All  the 
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feudal  writers  agree  that  where  a  tract  of  land  was 
granted  by  a  sovereign  prince  to  one  of  his  followers, 
to  be  held  immediately  of  himself  by  military  or  other 
honourable  services,  with  a  jurisdiction,  it  was  called  a 
feudum  nohile,  and  conferred  nobility  on  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  granted.  Where  a  title  of  honour  was 
annexed  to  vl  feudum  nohile,  it  was  called  a /etM^tim  dig- 
nitatis.^  And  all  feudal  sovereigns  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  erecting  a  particular  tract  of  land  into 
a  feudum  dignitatis^  by  annexing  to  it  a  dignity  or  title 
of  honour. 

2.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Liher  Feudorum — Qui  a  prin- 
cipe  de  ducatu  aliquo  investitus  est^  dux  solito  more  vo- 
catur.  Qui  vero  de  marchiiy  marchio  dicitur.  Qui  vero 
de  aliquo  comitatu  investitus  est  comes  appeliatur.  From 
which  it  appears  that  feudal  dignities  were  those  of  duke^ 
marquis,  and  earl ;  and  were  not  mere  personal  distinc- 
tions, but  annexed  to  lands. 

3.  In  Normandy  the  dignities  of  earl  and  baron  were 
well  known  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  and  were 
strictly  feudal,  being  annexed  to  lands.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Grand  Coustumier  of  Normandy,  c.  34.  Unde 
notandum  est  quod  qucedam  suntfeuda  capitalia,  qtus- 
dam  subposita.  Capitalia  sunt  q%UB  in  capite  tenentur, 
ut  comitatuSy  baronue,  etfeuda  lorica.  And  it  appears 
from  the  53d  chapter  of  the  same  book,  that  the  nobi- 
lity of  Normandy  had  a  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals. 
Milites  autem  et  libere  tenentes  qui  habeni  comitatus 
vel  baronias,  vel  dignilates  alias  feodales,  vet  feoda 
loric€B,  vd  francas  sergentejriaSy  vel  alia  franca  feoda 
ac  libera^  habeant  curias  suas  de  suis  residentibus, 
in  simplicibus  querelisy  levibus  et  grossis  mobiUum  et 
hiBreditatum,  et  de  latrocinio^  licet  per  duellum  habeant 
terminari. 

4.  There  was  a  species  of  fief  noble  in  Nor- 
mandy called  an  honour,  to  which  a  dignity  was 
always    annexed;    and    in  Duchesne's    Collection  of 
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Norman  Historians  there  is  a  list  of  the  great  fiefs 
in  Normandy^  in  which  mention  is  made  of  several 
honours. 

5.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Eng--  English  NoU- 
land,  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  estates  of  such  of  ^^' 

the  Saxon  thanes,  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, on  his  principal  followers  as  strict  feuds ;  to  be  Di»8ert.  c.  2. 
held  immediately  of  himself,  by  fealty,  homage,  and 
military  or  other  honourable  services.  These  were 
feuda  nobilia ;  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  given 
became  by  such  grants  English  nobles  ;  and  when  about 
the  20th  year  of  William's  reign,  the  tenure  of  all  the 
lands  in  England  was  declared  to  be  feudal,  those  who 
held  immediately  of  the  Crown  by  military  or  other 
honourable  services,  constituted  the  nobility,  or  first 
class  of  persons  iif  the  kingdom. 

6.  At  this  period  the  feudal  law  was^  fully  established  ^^  p^!? 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.     William  held  the  duchy  ^>^^ 

of  Normandy  of  the  Crown  of  France  as  a  strict  feud ; 
and  the  only  ideas  of  government  which  he  or  his 
followers  could  entertain  must  have  been  purely  feudal. 
Now  it  was  an  universal  principle  of  that  polity,  that 
the  lord  should  hold  a  court  for  the  administration  of  ^™*p»  H!i  ^• 

tit.  2.  ( 10. 

justice,  and  the  government  of  the  seigniory,  which 
was  composed  of  himself  and  his  vassals,  who  were 
bound  by  their  tenure  to  attend,  and  assist  him  with 
their  advice. 

7.  In  conformity  to  this  principle  we  find  that  the  Madoi,Excii. 
first  monarchs  of  the  Norman  line  held  a  great  court  in 

their  palaces  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ; 
which  was  attended  by  all  their  immediate  vassals,  and 
was  called  Curia  Regis.  These  were  so  regular,  as  to 
be  called  by  the  old  historians  curia  de  more,  or  curia 
regis  de  more  coadunata,  for  which  no  summons  was 
necessary :  if  the  King  wanted  to  consult  his  barons  at 
any  other  time,  he  used  to  send  them  a  summons  to 
attend  him  on  a  particular  day.  These  latter  councils 
are  called  by  Eadmerus  conventus  principufn  ex  prts- 
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t\yto  lie^is  :  to  distinguish  them  from  the  former  rega-- 

lur  meetings,  at  the  three  great  festivals. 

h,.Ui(mm«'a  8.  The  power  of  feudal  sovereigns  over  their  vaanls 

i^  \U?i  iJ.^   >**««  extremely    limited ;  they  had  no  right  to  demand 

'^^^  any  services  or  duties  but  those  which  were  expressly 

reserved  upon  the  investiture  of  the  feud :  therefore  as 
to  all  things  extra-feudal,  the  particular  consent  of  the 
vassals  was  necessary.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  sum-' 
moning  them  to  the  lord's  court,  to  procure  their  con- 
sent to  such  new  measures  as  the  sovereign  might  wish 
to  adopt:  but  particularly  to  obtain  their  concurrence 
to  any  new  tax  or  imposition  ;  which  gave  rise  to  those 
general  assemblies  that  upon  the  continent  were  called 
states-general,  and  in  England  parliaments. 

9.  The  curia  Regis  was  therefore  the  original  of  our 
parliaments;  though  in  process  of  time  the  general 
meetings  of  all  the  barons,  when  called  together  by  a 
summons  from  the  king,  acquired  the  nanies  of  magnum 
consilium  and  commune  consilium  re gni ;  and  the  appella- 
tion of  curia  Regis  was  only  applied  to  that  constant  and 
permanent  court,  which  was  held  in  the  King's  palace 
for  the  administration  of  justice^  and  the  management 
of  the  King's  revenue, 
crtig,  Lib.  2.  10.  The  duty  of  attending  the  curia  Regis  conferred 
'  .  '  a  species  of  dignity  on  those  who  were  bound  to  it,  by 
voce  Para.  '  which  they  came  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior class  of  persons.  They  were  called  peers  from 
the  nwrd  pares,  which  in  the  feudal  law  denoted  persons 
holding  of  the  same  lord,  under  the  same  tenure,  laws^ 
and  customs,  and  with  equal  powers ;  for  in  that  system^ 
the  tenants  of  every  lojrd  who  met  together  in  bis  courts 
to  determine  the  disputes  arising  within  his  seigniory^ 
were  called  pares  curice. 

II.  In  conformity  to  those  feudal  principles  which 
have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  Sections,  we  find  that 
during  the  reign  of  William  I.  and  that  of  his  sons,  and 
even  down  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  King  Henry  III., 
every  person  who  held  bis  lands  immediately  of  the 
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Crown^  as  an  earldom  or  barony^  or  by  the  service  of 
one  or  more  knig^hts^  was  a  member  of  the  magnum 
consilium  or  parliament. 

12.  Mr.  Selden  has  produced  such  proofs  of  this  factj  Tit.  of  Hon. 
during  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.^  as 

might  be  expected  from  the  paucity  of  materials  relat* 
ing  to  that  period.  As  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
II.  he  saysj— ''To  the  parliament  of  Northampton 
abo^  or  the  magnum  cansiliumy  as  Roger  of  Hoveden 
and  others  call  it,  held  in  October,  1 1th  year  of  Henry 
II.  or  1 165,  all  that  were  tenants  in  chief  were  sum- 
moned. Castro  Northamptonire,  (saith  an  ancient 
writer  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Can-> 
terbury,  speaking  of  the  King)  solenne  statuens  cele- 
brare  consilium,  omnes  qui  de  Rege  tenebant  in  capite, 
mandari fecit ." 

13.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  we  have  the  unan* 
swerable  evidence  of  Magna  Charta  to  this  feet ;  for  in 
that  celebrated  statute,  there  is  an  express  stipulation'  to 
summon  to  the  commune  consilium  regni,  not  only  all 
the  earls  and  barons,  but  also  all  the  King's  tenants  in 
capite.     Omf^es  illos  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in  capite.  c.  u. 

14.  The  persons  who  held  their  lands  immediately  of 
the  Conqueror  are  all  enumerated  in  Domesday,  and  in 
the  appendix  to  Doctor  Brady's  Introduction  to  the  His* 
tory  of  England :  they  do  not  exceed  seven  hundred^ 
several  of  whom  held  in  socage.  These  possessed  all  i  ^^  i<^8. 
the  knds  in  the  kingdom,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
churchy  and  to  the  Crown. 

15.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  an  alteration  of  great  sanmeama- 
importance  took  place  in  the  rights  of  the  barons  and  i^*'*^***'*^* 
tenants  in  capite  ;  for  only  the  principal  barons,  or  ha*- 

Times  majores,  were  summoned  to  attend  parliament 
by  particular  writs  from  the  King ;  and  the  rest^  who 
acquired  tl^e  appellation  of  barones  minores,  were  called 
by  ooe  general  summotts^  from  the  sheriffs  of  their  re« 
qpective  counties. 
This  practice  was  recognized  and  legally  established 
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by  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  c.  14.,  by  which 
it  was  declared,  that  parliaments  should  in  future  be 
summoned  in  that  manner. — Et  ad  habendum  commune 
consilium  regni  de  auxilio  assidendo,  aliter  quam  in 
tribus  casibus  pradictisy  vel  de  scutagio  assidendo^  sum- 
moneri  faciemus  archiepiscopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  co- 
mites,  et  majores  barones,  sigiUatim  per  literas  nostras, 
et  prteterea  faciemus  summoneri  in  generali  per  vice- 
comites  nostras  omnes  illos  qui  de  nobis  tenent  in 
capite,  Sgc. 
Idem  c.b.i  21.      16.  Seldcn   supposes  that,   in   consequence  of  the 

quarrels  between  King  John  and  the  barons,  several 
baronies  had  escheated  to  the  Crown,  either  by  at- 
tainder or  otherwise;  which  were  partly  granted  to 
others,  and  partly  retained  as  rewards  for  those  who 
should  come  over  to  the  King.  That  several  bacons 
were  also  so  decayed  in  their  estates  as  not  to  be  able 
to  support  their  rank :  and  the  ancient  barons  or  6a- 
rones  majores,  who  retained  their  possessions,  foresee- 
ing that  their  dignity  might  be  diminished,  if  the  new 
tenants  in  chief,  or  grantees  of  the  escheated  baronies, 
and  the  decayed  barons,  should  remain  equal  to  them  ; 
procured  a  law  in  some  of  the  parliaments  preceding 
the  Great  Charter,  by  which  they  only  in  future  should 
be  styled  barons ;  and  the  rest  tenants  in  chief  only,  or 
knights:  but  because  their  ancient  name  could  not  be 
wholly  taken  from  them,  therefore  the  addition  of  ma- 
jores  was  given  to  the  ancient  and  more'  powerful 
barons,  and  that  of  minores  to  the  others. 
Nece^ty  of  a  17.  From  this  period  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliajnent 
moss.  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  those  persons  who 

were  possessed  of  entire  baronies.  But  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  HI.  a  still  greater  alteration  took  place  in 
the  rights  of  the  barons :  for  whereas  every  tenant  in 
capite  vms,  before  that  period,  ipso  facto,  a  parliamen-* 
tary  baron,  and  entitled  to  be  summoned,  either  by  the 
'  King's  writ,  or  by  the  sheriff;  yet  about  that  time  some 
new  law  h  said  to  have  been  made,  by  which  it  vnras 
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established  that  no  person^  though  possessed  of  a 
barony^  should  come  to  parliament^  without  being  ex- 
pressly summoned  by  the  King's  writ. 

18.  This  fact  was  first  mentioned  by  Camden,  who  Briunnia, 
cites  an  ancient  writer,  without  naming  him,  as  his  ^'^^  ' 
authority.      Hie  enim,    (Hen.   III.)  ex  satis  antiquo 
scriptore  loquor^  post  magnas  perturbationes  et  enormes 
vexationes  inter  ipsum  Regem,  Simonem  De]  Monte- 

fortiy  et  alios  barones,  motas  et  susceptaSy  statuit  et 
ordinavity  quod  omnes  iUi  comites  et  barones  regni  An- 
gUiB,  qtubus  ipse  Rex-dignatvbs  est  brevia  summonitionis 
dirigere^  venirent  ad  parliamentum,  et  non  alii;  nisi 
forte  dominus  Rex  aliUy  vd  simUia  brevia^  eis  dirigere 
voluisset. 

19.  Selden  appears  to   have  given  but  little  credit  /<;.c.5.$2i. 
to  this  narration;  and  says  he  never  could  discover 

who  this  ancient  writer,  cited  by  Camden,  was ;  but 
thought  that  not  long  after  the  Great  Charter  of  King 
John,  some  law  was  made  that  induced  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  all  tenants  in  chief  from  parliament,  beside  the 
ancient  and  greater  barons,  and  such  others  as  the  King 
should  in  like  manner  summon. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  different  orders,  and  names  Names  of  dig*. 
of  dignities,  the  most  ancient  are  those  of  baron  and  "^'^^es. . 
earl.     Spelman  says,  the  word  baro  was  introduced 
here  by  the  Normans.     It  was  originally  synonimous 
with  homo :  and  a  very  learned  French  antiquary  was  Baiuae  Capit. 
of  opinion,  that  all  those  persons  to  whom  feuds  were  ^'  ^'  ^^  ' 
granted  by  Kings  and  sovereign  princes,  were  called 
barones  et  homines  Regis,  sive  qui  hominium  Regi  de- 
bent.     Seldeix  says,  that  in  the  extracts  out  of  the  In-  jj,  ^  i;, 
qoisitions  taken  in  the  time  of  King  John,  the  phrases 
ottenentes  per  baroniam  et  servitia  militariaj  and  mi- 
lites  et  barones  tenentes  in  capite  de  Rege,  are  used  for 
the  same  persons.     In  another  place  he  observes  that  ^^^  1 20. 
tenure  de  Rege  in  capite,  habere  possessiones  sicvt  baro- 
niam, and  to  be  a  baron,  with  a  right  to  sit  with  the 
rest  of  the  barons,  in  councils^  or  courts  of  judgment. 
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according'  to  the  laws  of  that  time^  were  synonimous. 
oioM.  voce  Ba-  And  Speloian  says^  jEvo  Henrici  secundi  qutBvis  tenura 

in  capite  habebatur  pro  tenura  per  baronium. 
2  inat  6.  21 .  Lord  Coke  has  observed,  that  in  ancient  records^ 

the  barons  included  the  whole  nobility  of  England; 
because  regularly  all  noblemen  were  barons,  though 
they  had  a  higher  dignity :  and  the  great  council  of  the 
nobility  were  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
council  De  Baronage. 

22.  In  consequence  of  the  practice  of  subinfeuda* 
tion,  the  great  lords  called  their  immediate  vassals 
barons;  particularly  those  who  were  earls  palatine. 
Thus  the  earls  of  Chester  had  their  barons ;  the  city  of 
London  and  the  cinque  ports  had  also  their  barons :  the 
parliamentary  barons  were  therefore  called  barones  Re- 
giSj  or  barones  regni ;  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  inferior  barons. 
seid./£(7.        23.  The  next  name  of  dignity  is  comes,  earl,  which 

was  also  introduced  here  by  the  Normans.  An  idea 
formerly  prevailed  that  the  appellation  comes  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  earl's  being  comes  ft  sociusfisoo 
in  percipiendis  ;  because  generally  the  earl  had  a  third 
part  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  pleas  of  the  county : 
but  Selden  dissents  from  this  opinion. 

24..  The  next  name  of  dignity,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
and  the  first  in  rank,  is  that  of  dtix,  duke;  which  origi- 
nally signified  the  commander  of  an  army>  not  ooly 
among  the  Romans,  but  also  duricg  the  middle  ages. 

25.  The  first  creation  of  this  title,  as  distinct  from 

that  of  earl,  for  in  elder  times^  Selden  says^  they  were 

synonimous,  was  in  the  eleventh  year  of.  King  Edw.  III. 

when  that  monarch  creaited  his  eldest  son,  the  ffiack 

Prince,  being  then  earl  of  Chester,  into  the  title  of  the 

duke  of  Cornwall. 

Seid./rf.  §30.       25,  As  dux  and  duke  was  used  in  the  description  of 

eajrls,  many  ages  before  it  became  a  distinct  dignity  of 

itself;  so  also  that  of  marchio,  or.  marquis^  was  some- 

limes  used  both  for  earU  and  barons ;  but  especially  for 
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those  who  w^e  lords  miichetB,  or  g^overnors  of  frontier 
piovinces ;  from  whence  the  word  originated. 

27.  The  title  of  marquis^  as  distinct  from  other 
titles  of  honour^  was  unknown  in  England  until  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  11.^  who 
created  Robert  De  Vere^  then  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis 
ofDublin.  ^ 

28.  The  most  modem  title  is  that  of  viscount,  which 
in  point  of  rank  is  between  that  of  earl  and  of  baron. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  King  Henry  VI., 
who  created  John  lord  Beaumont  viscount  Beaumont, 
by  letters  patent. 

29.  With  respect  to  the  various  modes  by  which  dig-  ^^^^'^  ^^ 
nities  may  be  created,  it  has  been  shewn  that  all  digni- 
ties were  originally  annexed  to  the  possession  of  certain 

castles  and  estates  in  land,  and  must  have  been  created 

by  a  grant  of  those  castles  and  estates.     But  as  all  the 

ancient  grants  of  lands  are  lost,  there  exists  no  instance 

of  the  Crown's  erecting  an  estate  into  a  barony  or  earl-  2  inst.  9. 

^om,  though  lord  Coke  admits  that  such  was  the  an- 

4dent  piactice. 

30.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  for  the 
first  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  every  lord  of  a 
manor  who  heW  of  the  King  in  capite  was  deemed  a  i>5«ert.  c 
baron,  and  his  manor  a  barony.  When  the  great 
loffds  ted  created  inferior  manors  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves, it  is  probable  that  those  only  who  possessed 
wbat  Bracton  calls  maneria  capitalm  were  called  ha- 
T^nes  majeres^  and  retained  the  dignity  of  barons ; 
while  those  who  had  only  a  manerium  non  capitate 
%rere  caSed  baranee  ndnores.  And  the  Crown  having 
oeeted  to  summon  th«m  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Kii^  John,  or  that  of  his  son,  they  lost  the  dignity, 
together  wUb  the  c^eUation  of  barons,  and  became 
mare  lords  of  manors. 

31.  Every  baiony  hf^d  a  principal  mansion  or  castle 
upon  it.  Which  was  caBedthe  caput  baronia  ;  it  was  Tit.  6.  c.  3 
s»  a^P^^^P*^^  ^  ^^^  person  entitled  to  the  barony, 
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that  a  widow  was  not  dowable  of  it.  And  where  a 
barony  descended  to  daughters^  the  eaptU  baranue  was 
-allotted  to  the  eldest. 

32.  It  h^  been  stated  that  every  lord  of  a  manor 
<had  a  jurisdiction  over  his  tenants.  In  the  gpreater 
manors^  this  was  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases. 
And  Spelman  thought  that  a  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
the  circumstance  which  constituted  a  barony ;  for  a 
civil  jurisdiction  was  incident  to  every  manor. 

33.  It  was  essential  to  a  barony  that  it  should  be 
held  of  the  Crown  in  capile.  And  it  is  said  in  a  tracts 
intituled^  "  An  inquiry  into  the  matiner  of  creating 
Peers/'  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1719,  by 
Mr.  West,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland^ 
'^  that  although  every  barony  was  a  tenure  in  capite, 
yet  every  tenure  in  capile  was  not  a  barony.  That 
since  the  term  tenant  in  capile  was  equally  applicable 
to  all  services,  what  distinguished*  a  baron  from  all 
other  tenants  in  capile  must  have  been  the  reservation 
of  some  particular  services,  which  were  implied  in  the 
words  tenere  per  baroniam."  There  are  some  autho- 
rities in  our  books,  to  shew  that  alk  the  ancient  .ba- 
ronies were  held  by  grand-seijeanty ;  and  that  the 
particular  and  honorary  service  due  for  a  barony  was 
attendance  in  Parliament,  when  summoned. '. 

.  34.  In  Glanville's  time,  the  relief  of  a  knight's  fee 
was  I00«.:  but  that  of  a  baron  was  uncertain;  It  was 
afterwards  declared  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  King 
John,  c.  3.,  that  the  ancient  relief  of  a  baron,  de  6a- 
ranid  integrdj  was  one-hundred  marks. 

35.  A  barony,  was  sometimes  called  an  hqaour  as 
appears  from  the  following  passage,  in  Spetoan's  Glos- 
sary.— Honor  ab  Anglo )  Normannis  dictum  .  videtur 
uniuscujusque  majoris  baronis  feodfile  patrtmanifmy 
sen  baronia.  Uti  manerium  plurimia  gaudet  (nUfrdum 
feodis  sed  plerumqtte)  tenemeutia  consuetudimbiu  s^- 
vitiis^  ^c.  Ua  honor  plurima  complecUtur  wstmsna, 
plurima  feoda  militaria,  plurima  regalia,  %c.     IKctiis 
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ttidm  hie  olim  est  beneficium  sen  feodum  regale,  ten- 
tusque  semper  a  Rege  in  capite.  The  proprietors  of 
these  baronial  estates,  or  land  baronies,  were  all  en- 
titled to  sit  in  pariiament  till  the  reig^n  of  Henry  III.> 
who  made  a  law,  which  has  been  already  stated,  that 
no  person  should  attend  parliament  without  a  writ  of 
summons.  And  though  it  has  been  shewn  that  this 
law  did  not  apply  to  the  great  barons,  yet  probably 
the  Crown  frequently  availed  itself  thereof,  by  omit- 
ting to  summon  some  of  the  lesser  barons,  or  those 
who  acquired  estates  held  per  baroniam;  for  some 
passages  in  our  ancient  records  evince,  that  after  the 
reign  of  Hen.  IH.  all  tenants  jier  baroniam  were  not 
peers  of  parliament. 

36.  It  is  stated  in  Matthew  Paris,  anno  1070,  that 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and 
great  abbots,  which  had  been  held  before  in  frank- 
almoigne,  were  declared  to^  be  baronies ;  by  which 
the  bishops  and  abbots  were  bound  to  attend  the 
Curia  Regis.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  they  did 
not  willingly  acquiesce  in  this  alteration ;  for  when 
the  immunities  of  the  church  were  so  much  restrained 

at  Clarendon,  it  was  expressly  enacted,  that  all  eccle-  seid.  id.  §  20. 
siastics  who  held  their  lands  of  the  King,  should  there- 
after hold  per  baroniam,  and  attend  the  curia  Regis. 
Archiepiscopi,  •  episcopi,   et  universce  persona  qui  de  spcim.  CobcIL 
jRege  tenent '  in  capite,  habeant  possessiones  suas  de  n.2^7  a. 
Rege  sicut  baroniam :  et  inde  respondeant  justiciariis     '^ ' 
el  ministris  Regis  ;  et  sequantur  ttfaciant  omnes  con^ 
suetudihes  regias ;  et  sicut  cteteri    barones,    debeant 
interesse  judiciis  curia  Regis  cum  baronibus  ;  quous- 
que  perveniatur  ad  diminutionem  membrorum,  vel  ad  . 
mortem. 

37.  Lord  Coke  observes,   that  unless  an   ecclesias- l^Mt-^*- 

CoUuiA  ill. 

tical  person  held  per  baroniam,  the  King  had  no  right 
to  summon  him  to  parliament ;  consequently  he  was 
not  bound  to  obey  such  summons :  because  quoad  se- 
cularia,  he  is  mortuus  in  lege,  therefore  not  capable 

l2 
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to  have  voice  iti  pariianient^  unless  h€  held  per  hd- 
roniam.  And  though  such  a  prefaite  regular  had  been . 
often  called  by  writ^  and  had^  de  facto,  had  voice  and 
place  in  parlfament^  yet  if  in  rei  veritate  be  held  not 
per  baraniam,  he  ought  to  be  discharged  of  Unl  ser- 
vice^ and  to  sit  in  pftriiament  no  more. 

seid.  irf.  §  24.       38.  The  abbot  of  St.   James^  near  .Northaniptoit^ 

vras  summoned  to  parliament  by  King  EAw.  il. :  bat^ 
upon  shewing  that  he  did  not  hold  of  the  Crown  per 
haroniam,  he  was  excused.  In  the  next  reign^  the 
abbot  of  Leicester  obtained  letters  patent^  reciting 
that  he  did  not  hold  any  knds  per  baroniam^  per  quod 
ad .  parliamenta  sen  consilia  na^stra  venire  teneatur, 
and  declaring  that  he  and  his  successors  should  be  for 
ev6r  exonerated  fix»m  coming  to  pariiatnent.  From 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  particular  service 
due  for  a  tenure  per  baraniam  was  attendance  on 
parliament  when  summoned. 

39.  The  d%nity  of  earl  was  origitiaily  annexed  to 
the  possessioui  ^her  of  an  entire  county,  with  jura 
regtdia ;  in  which  case  the  county  became  pahtilie, 
and  the  earl  thereof  bad  royal  jurisdiction,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  and  royal  seigniory ;  s(s  in  the  case  o^ 
the  eaddom  of  Chester :  or  where  the  Kin^  created  a 
person  earl  of  a  county  with  the  third  part  of  the  pro-t 
fits  of  the  pleas  of  such  county  court ;  or  where  the 
King  granted  a  considerable  tract  of  land  to  a  person^ 
to  hold  per  servitium  utdus  eomitatus:  in  aU  vrfaicb 
eases  the  earidom  was  beld  by  tenure. 
^  40.  An  earidom,  liice  a  barohy,  was  a  feudal  lord* 

flbip,  consisting  of  demesnes  and  services,  held  of  tbe 

Sdd. /d:  i  It).  Crown  in  capite,  with  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ; 

and  it  is  declared  by  Magna  Charta,  c.  2.  that  the  an^ 
<nent  relief  of  an  earl,  de  comUatu  wtegro,  was  a 
hundred  pounds. 

41.  The  possessions  of  an  earl  wefe  frequently  called 
•benonrs,  as  wett  as  those  of  barons.  Whcto  they  cdme 
into  the  liands  of  the  King  by  foi^esiture  or  esdieat* 
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they  were  distinguished  from  the  ancient  possessions  Mac^.  Exch. 
of  the  Crown  J  by  the  name  of  lumores  comitum.     So  ^/^  *  *' 
where  a  new  earl  was  created  of  such  a  forfeited  or  seia.  iiL%  lo. 
escheated  earldom^  the  possessions  were  usually  granted 
to  him  by  the  name  of  honor  comitatus  ;  and  in  the 
charters  of  creation  of  earls^  a  clause  was  frequently 
inserted,  enabling  them  to  hold  all,  ^r  a  part  of  their 
estates,  and  also  their  future  acquisitions,  sub  comitati 
bimore ;  by  which  those  lands  became  parcel  of  their 
earldoms. 

4S.  The  dignity  of  duke  was  also  originally  annexed 
to  the  possession  of  I^nds  ;  for  when  King  Edw.  1: 
created  the  Black  Prince  Duke  of  Cornwall,  he  gaVe 
him  a  charter,  by  which  he  granted  to  him  the  name  ScU.  /rf.  %  29. 
and  honour  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the  office  of  sheriff 
of  Cornwall,  together  with  several  manors  and  fran- 
chises in  Cornwall,  and  in  other  places,  which  are 
erected  into  a  duchy. 

43.  Dignities  by  tenure  are  saved  by  the  stat.  18 
€%.  2.  c.  24.  s.  11.  whereby  it  is  declared,  that  nothing 
in  that  act. ^^  shall  infringe  or  hurt  any  title  of  honour, 
feudal  or  other,  by  which  any  person  had  or  might 
iiave  a  riglit  to  sit  in  the  Lord's  House  of  Parliament, 
as  to  his  or  their  title  of  honour,  or  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  privileges  belonging  to  them  as  peers.'" 

44.  Dignities  appear  In  some  cases  to  have  been  ex-  Have  some- 
pressly  annexed  to  the  possession  of  particular  castles,  ^Hth'casUes, 
iHanors,  &c.,  and  to  have  followed  the  descent  of  those  "*"^"'  ^^ 
castles  and  manors,  &c.  and  to  have  gone  to  an  heir 

male,  when  entitled  to  those  castles,  manors,  &c.  under 
an  entail,  in  preference  to  the  heir  general. 
.  45.  The  dignity  of  baron  was  formerly  annexed  to 
the  possession  of  the  i)[ianor  of  Kingston  Lisle,  in  Berk- 
shire, as  appears  by  a  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
Und  with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  32  Hen.  6. 
expressly  declaring  that  the  possessors  of  that  manor 
had  been,  by  reason  of  that  possession,  barons  and  , 
'  lords  of  I4sle ;  and  by  that  name  had  place  and  sent 
in  Parliament  from  time  immemorial ;  and  confirming 
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that  right  to  John  Talbot,  the  person  who  then  pos* 
sessed  it,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  being  IotAb  of 
1  Inst.  27  m.  the  said  manor ;  by  which.  Lord  Coke  says,  he  had  a 
fee  simple,  qualified  in  the  dignity,  determinable  by 
the  alienation  of  the  manor.  By  another  patent,  15 
Edw.  4.,  reciting  as  in  the  former,  and  that  Edward 
Grey  was  seised  in  right  of  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  the 
said  manor,  that  prince  grants  to  the  said  Edward  Grey 
the  title  and  dignity  of  Baron  Lisle,  to  hold  to  him  and 
his  heirs,  by  the  said  Elizabeth. 

vo?L3«  ^'  '^P^^  '^®  desih  of  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  in 

5  Hen.  5.  it  was  found  by  inquisition,  that  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Berkeley  were  entailed  by  the  grand* 
father  of  the  deceased,  by  a  fine  levied  in  23  Edw.  3.^ 
on  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  and  as  the 
deceased  left  only  a  daughter,  they  descended  on  James 
de  Berkeley,  as  cousin  and  next  heir  male  to  the 
deceased.  Dugdale  observes,  that  this  James,  by 
virtue  of  the  said  entail,  enjoyed  the  castle  and  barony 
of  Berkeley  ;  and  was  summoned  to  parliament  in 
9  Hen.  5.  and  to  all  the  parliaments  that  were>  held  ia 
the  time  of  King  Henry  VI. 
47.  William  Lord  Berkeley  having  no  children,  by 

id.s6X  an  indenture  in  3  Hen.  7.  covenanted,  to  assure  the 

castle  and  manor  of  Berkeley,  for  want  of  issue  of 
his  own  body,  unto  King  Henry  7.  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  his  own 
right  heirs  ;  and  settled  the  same  accordingly.  In  con- 
sideration of  this,  he  obtained  the  ofiice  of  earl  marshal^ 
and  the  dignity  of  a  marquis,  to  himself  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  This  William  Lord  and  Marquis 
of  Berkeley  dying  vnthout  issue,  and  the  castle  and 
manor  of  Berkeley  having  thereby  vested  in  the  Crown^ 
Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  brother  and  heir  of  William^ 
never  had  or  enjoyed  the  barony  of  Berkeley :  but 
having  recovered  several  other  estates  belonging  to 
the  family,  he  died  in  dS  Hen.  7.  leaving  issue  Maurice 
his  eldest  son,  who  ytm  summoned  to  parliament  in 
14  Hen.  8.     But  he  had  not  the  place  of  his  ancestors^ 
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in  regard  that  the  castle  of  Berkeley,  and  those  lord* 
8hip»  belonging  thereto,  which  originally  were  the 
body  of  that  ancient  barony,  then  remained  in  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  the  entail:  he  therefore  sat  in 
parliament,,  merely  as  a  new  baron,  in  the  lowest  place,; 
of  which,  say  ft  DugdUde,  he  bad  no  joy,  considering 
the  ^eminency  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  precedence 
width  they  ever  had ;  though  in  point  of  prudence 
he  vras  necessitated  to  submit,  being  thereunto  per- 
suaded by  his  counsel.  Upon  the  death,  bQwever, 
of  King  Edw.  6.,  who  was  the  last  heir  male  of  King 
Henry  7.,  the  reversion  of  Berkeley  castle,  and  the 
other  estates  given  to  that  King,  fell. into  the  possession 
oi  Henry  de  Berkeley,  as  right  heir  of  William  Lord 
luid  Marquis  of  Berkeley ;  in  consequence  of  which  jonn.  vol  f. 
he  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  4  Phil,  and  Mary,  ^^^* 
and  waa  seated  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  barons  of . 
Berkeley. 

48.  It  appears  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  1 1  and  Rot  Pari.  Voi. 
12  Hen.  6.  that  John  lord  Maltravers  claimed  to  have  Bar.voi.  u^ 
place  in  parliament  as  earl  of  Arundel;    considering  ^^' 

that  his  ancestors  earls  of  Arundel,  as  lords  of  the 
castle,  honour,  ancT  loi^dship  of  Arundel,  bad  their  place 
in  parliament,  time  out  of  mind,  by  reason  of  the  said 
castle,  honour,  and  lordship^  to  which  the  said  name 
and  title  of  an  earl  had  been  annexed ;  and  shewed 
that  he  was  then  seised  of  the  said  castle,  honour,  and 
lordship.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  a  minor, 
presented  a  petition,  shewing  that  the  said  castle  and 
dignity  belonged  to  him  by  inheritance.  The  counsel 
of  loitl  Maltravers  exhibited  his  title  to  the  castle  of 
Araadel,  under  a  special  entajL  And  after  mature  deli^ 
beration  itwas  resolved,  that  lord  Maltravers  was  enti* 
tied  to  sit  in  pailiament  as  earl  of  Arundel,  and  in  the 
ancient  place  of  those  earls. 

49.  It  also  appears  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  27  f^/i^**^^"*^ 
Hen.  6.,  that  in  consequence  'of  a  dispute  between  the 

^arls  of  Arundel  and  Devon,  respecting  their  prece- 
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Dugd.B«r.voL  clence>  the  judges  declared  that  the  earl  of  Amirdel 

was  seised  of  the  castle^  honour^  and  lordship  of  Arundel^ 
whereto  the  name^  estate^  and  dignity  of  ear!  of  Anibdel 
was^  and  time  out  of  mind  had  heen  united  and  annexed ; 
and  by  that  reason  he  bore  and  had  that  name^  and  not 
by  way  of  creation.  Whereupon  it  was  determined 
that  the  said  earl  of  Arundel  should  retaiA  his  pre-emi- 
nence^ by  reason  of  the  said  castle^  honour^  and  lord- 
ship of  Arundel,  as  worshipfuUy  as  any  of  his  ancestors 
earls  of  Arundel^  above  the  said  earl  of  Devon  and  his 
heirs. 

50.  The  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel  descended  to 
Henry  Fitzallan^  who  settled  the  same  on  his  grandson^ 
Philip  Howard^  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  be- 
headed in  1573.  This  Philip  Howard^  by  reason  of 
the  possession  of  the  castle  and  honour  6f  Arundd,  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  earl  of  Arundel  in  ^  E3iz.> 
and  appears  by  the  Journals  to  have  sat  in  the  place  of 
the  ancient  earls  of  Arundel. 

51.  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  having  married  Mary  the  only 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  lord  Abergavenny,  claimed 
that  barony  in  1634,  and  shewed  that  King  Richard  II. 
caused  a  writ  of  summons  to  be  directed  to  Sir  WiHiatn 
Beauchamp,  to  attend  his  parliament  at  York^  where  he 
appeared  and  sat  as  a  baron.  That  the  said  dignity 
descended  to  Edward  Nevill,  the  &ther  of  the  said  Mary; 
who  therefore,  as  his  heir  general^  became  entitled  to 
the  dignity. 

Edward  Nevill,  who  was  the  nephew  and  heir  male 
of  the  last  lord  Abergavenny,  claimed  the  dignity  under 
the  will  of  George  lord  Bergaveiiny,  made  in  £7 
Hen.  8. ;  by  which  he  entailed  the  banmy  of  Aberga* 
venny,  with  all  other  his  castles,  lordships^  honours^ 
&c.  on  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body,  re- 
mainder to  Sir  Edward  Nevill  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body ;  and  deduced  his  pedigree  as  heir  male  of 
the  body  of  ^r  Edward  Nevill^  to  Whom  the  estates  so 
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had  descended^  by  the  failure  of  heirs  male  of 
George. 

The  case  was  referred  to,  and  argued  in  the  House 
of  Peers  for  seven  days.  Serjeant  Dodderidge^  who 
was  counsel  for  Sir  Edward  Neville  stated  the  question 
to  be^  whether  the  barotiy  of  Abergavenny^  with  the 
tide  and  dignity^  was  descended  unto  the  lady^  being 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last  baron  of  Abeiga- 
venny ;  or  unto  the  special  heir  male^  to  whom  the 
castle  of  Abergavenny,  being  anciently  the  head  of 
the  barony,  was  descended.  Wherein  two  things  were 
to  be  considered — First,  whether  within  the  realm  of 
England  there  were  any  baronies  by  tenure ;  and  whe^ 
ther  baronia  sit  dignitas  annexa  feodo  ;  viz.  Whether 
the  heir  male,  having  the  castle  holden  per  baroniam, 
should  have  the  title ;  or  the  heir  general,  who  had  not 
the  castle  ? 

Secondly,  Whether  by  former  precedents  it  might 
be  shewn  that  this  barony  had  been  guided  by  the 
lawful  descent  of  the  castle  of  Abergavenny ;  or  whe- 
the  the  same  had  gone  to  the  heirs  general,  sundered 
from  the  castle. 

Those  who  denied  the  existence  of  baronies  by  te-^ 
nnre  obj^ctied— First,  that  if  there  were  any,  then  the 
grantee  of  them  most  hold  by  the  same  tenure  as  the 
feoffor :  but  that  was  per  baroniam ;  and  therefore  if 
such  grant  were  made  to  persons  ignoble,  they  then 
would  be  noMe,  which  was  absurd. 

Secondly,  It  was  evident  that  many  manors,  which  in 
former  times  were  holden  per  baroniam,  were  then  9n 
the  posseission  of  mean  persone,  who  never  claimed  the 
title  of  baron. 

Thirdly,  That  there  were  some  ancient  barons, 
who  had  sold  their  castles,  and  yet  retained  their  dig^- 
nities. 

To  these  objections  the  seijeant  answered,  first, 
that  if  a  baron  by  tenure  aliened  without  Kcehce,  he 
forfeited  his  estate,  which  was  seized  by  the  King; 
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and  so  the  dignity  was  extinguished.  If  he  aliened 
with  licence^  such  alienation  was  made^  either  for  the 
continuance  of  the  dignity  in  his  hlood^  by  entailing  it 

r^  Collins,    to  some  branch  of  his  family^  or  to  a  stranger.     In  the 
first  case  he  mentioned  several  instances  where  the' 

^mie.  dignity  was  allowed  to  pass ;  and  be  enjoyed  by  the 

alienee^  parttcahrly  those  of  the  earldoms  of  Warwick 
and  Arundel^  and]  the  barony  of  Berkeley.  In  the 
second  case  he  mentioned  several  instances  where  the 
alienee  had  borne  the  name  and  had  the  dignity  of  a 

im/irtt,  e.  2.      baron,  in  respect  of  such  barony  so  aliened :  and  where 

such  alienee  had  no  dignity  before,  he  had,  in  respect 
of  that,  been  summoned  to  parliament^  and  enjoyed  the 
dignity. 

To  the  second  objection  he  answered.  It  was  true 
that  ancient  baronies  were  then  in  the  hands  of  men 
ignoble:  but  the  reasons  were  two-fold,  1.  Because 
they  had  been  aliened  by  licence  to  them.  2.  Because 
such  manors  had  come  to  the  Crown  by  way  of  rever- 
sion, escheat,  or  forfeiture,  and  were  granted  again; 
reserving  other  services.  ) 

As  to  the  third  objection,  that  ancient  barons  had 
aliened  their  castles,  and  still  retained  their  dignities, 
he  answered,  that  such  baronies  were  created  by  writ, 
in  which  the  persons  summoned  were  named  by  the 
principal  places  of  their  abode ;  therefore,  though  they 
had  aliened  their  castles  or  manors,  from  which  they 
were  named,  yet  they  retained  their  (tignities. 

The  Serjeant  then  proceeded  to  shew  that  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Abergavenny  were  originally  granted  to 
be  holden  per  baroniam,  sive  grand  serjeanty :  that  the 
barony  was  a  very  large  seignory,  and  had  petty  baroBS 
holding  thereof;  and  that  the  title  and  dignity  had  de 
facto  gone  with  the  castle. 

Vol.  2. 345.  It  is  said  in  the  Journals,— '' That  the  question 

seemed  nevertheless  not  so  perfectly  and  exactly  re« 
solved,  as  might  give  clear  and  undoubted  satisfaction 
to  all  the  consciences  or  judgments  of  all  the  Lords^  for 
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the  precise  point  of  right ;  and  yet  so  much  was  shewn 
and  alleged  on  each  part^  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  House 
(if  it  might  stand  with  the  King's  good  pleasure  and 
grace)  made  them  both  capable  and  worthy  of  honour 
It  was  therefore  moved^  and  so  agreed^  that  informa- 
tion should  be  given  unto  the  King's  Majesty  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  said  court  in  this  matter ;  and  that 
humble  suit  should  be  made  to  his  Majesty  from  the 
lords  for  the  ennobling  of  both  parties'^  by  way  of  resti- 
tution ;  the  one  to  the  said  barony  of  Bergavenny,  and 
the  ancient  place  belonging  to  the  same ;  and  the  other 
to  the  barony  of  Le  Despencer." 

King  James  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  House :  but 
nevertheless  required  the  Lords  to  proceed  to  deter- 
mine upon  which  of  the  said  candidates  the  dignity  of 
the  barony  of  Bergavenny  should  in  their  judgment  be 
settled.  The  question  was  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  whether  the  heir  male  should  have  the  dig- 
nity of  Bergavenny ;  and  it  was  resolved^  by  the  greater 
number  of  voices^  for  the  heir  male ;  that  Ncvill  should 
be  restored  to  the  barony  of  Bergavenny^  and  settled 
therein.  A  writ  of  summons  was  in  consequence  issued 
to  Edward  Neville  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  as 
Baron  Bergavenny. 

52.  The  last  case  in  which  a  barony  by  tenure  was  Barony  of 
endeavoured  to  be  established^  was  that  of  Roos^  or 
Ros^  of  Hameslake^  Trusbutt^  and  Belvoir.  A  claim 
had  been  made  by  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald^  in  1805^  to 
a  coheirship  in  the  barony  of  Roos^  as  a  barony  origi- 
nally created  by  a  writ  of  summons  in  49  Hen.  3.  di- 
rected Roberto  de  Ros ;  from  whom  it  descended^ 
through  a  female  heir^  to  the  family  of  Manners^  after- 
wards created  earls  and  dukes  of  Rutland.  Lady  Henry 
Fitzgerald  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Lady 
Frances  Manners^  who  was  one  of  the  two  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  John  the  fourth  earl  of  Rutland, 
The  claim  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Rutland ;  who 

stated  that  Robert  de  Ross  was  seised  of  the  manors  of 
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Hameslake,  Trtisbutt^  and  Belvoir,  each  of  which  wa« 
held  of  the  Crown  m  capite  per  baronimm,  and  alw  of 
the  manor  of  Ros  or  Roos^  in  Holdemesse^  (which 
was  not  a  barony  at  the  time  when  the  writ  of  aummona 
was  issued  to  him^)  and  therefore  the  writ  did  not  ope* 
rate  as  a  creation  of  a  new  barony^  but  as  a  recognition 
of  an  ancient  baron,  in  right  of  those  baronies  which 
he  then  held ;  and  as  the  honour  and  castje  of  Belvoir^ 
which  was  one  of  those  baronies,  continued  from  that 
time  in  the  duke's  family,  and  was  then  in  his  possess* 
sion,  by  descent,  the  barony  of  Roos  was  annexed  to 
that  honour  and  castle. 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  A.  Piggott)  observed, 
that  the  duke  of  Rutland's  counsel  had  stated  an  aigu^ 
ment  to  this  effebt:  that  the  writ  which  was  addressed 
in  49  Hen.  3.  to  Robert  de  Ros,  created  a  barony  by 
tenure ;  if  at  the  time  when  the  writ  issued,  it  could  be 
shewn  that  Robert  de  Ros  had  any  barony  in  him. 
That  this  argument  wouM  make  every  writ  create  % 
barony  by  tenure,  if  it  could  be  shewn  thai  ai  the  tique 
Ivhen  the  writ  issued,  the  person  to  whoip  ji  was  ad^ 
dressed  had  any  barony  in  him ;  without  n  reference  to 
any  word  in  the  writ  which  couneeted  this  person  with 
the  tenure.  That  the  committee  of  Privileges  was  to 
take  the  writ,  in  which  there  was  no  reference  to  any 
castle  or  barony,  and  to  enquire,  4ekor9  the  writ,  whe* 
tJier  the  person  had  any  barony ;  and  if  he  had,  then 
to  turn  that,  contrury  to  the  universal  construction  that 
had  prevailed^  into  a  territorial  dignity.  . 

The  daim  was  rejected. 

ChStll!'^         ^-  I*  ^^  ^^^  stated,  that  all  digniUes  by  tenure 

vrere  creaied  by  charter,  containing  a  grant  of  the 
latids  to  which  tiie  dignity  was  annexed.  Dignities,  aa 
personal  honours^  have  also  been  created  in  early  ikoe$ 

M 1 10.         j^y  fQy^  charter,  of  which  Selden  has  published  several. 

.  54.  We  find  in  the  Rolls  of  parliament,  (hat  in  35 
Bdw.  S.  the  chancdbr  dedared  to  the  parliaoient  the 
King's  intention  to  honour  such  of  his  sons  ns.wera 
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of  fiill  «|^.  That  hk  son  lioilei  wko  was  tbHk  iii 
Inland^  aiimild  be  Duke  of  Cbrence ;  his  son  John, 
Dnke  of  Lancaster  ;  and  his  son  Edmund  Earl  of 
Oanbiidgai.  Afler  which  the  Kin^  did  gird  his  son 
John  wkh  a  swerd>  and  set  on  his  head  a  cap  of  &r, 
and  iq>on  the  same  a  curc^t  of  pearls  and  gold^  and 
named  him  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  thereof  gave  him 
a  dmrter.  lii  Kke  manner  the  King  girded  his  son 
Edmund  with  a  sword ;  and  named  him  eaii  of  Cam** 
bridge^  and  thereof  gave  him  a  charter. 

55.  In  the  roVs  of  paritament^  9  Rich.  2.,  there  it  Voi.  3. 205. 
an  account  of  the  cohfirmation  of  a  cheater^  fay  which 

(hat  prince  had  granted  to  his  uacle>  Edmund  Eaii 
of  Cambridge,  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  York.  The 
charter  it  recited,  of  which  the  operative  words  are ; 
—  Jia  ducem  ereximus,  eidem  ducatus  Eborum  tUtdum 
mmgnatUes,  et  namen.  And  the  King,  with  the  con^ 
sent  of  parliament,  confirmed  it,  and  invested  him 
with  the  dignity,  by  delivery  of  the  charter ;  girding 
him  with  a  «word,  and  puttiag  on  his  bead  a  cap  of 
honour^  end  a  circlet  of  gold>  or  corontft. 

56.  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  at  became  a  Byietten 
practice  to  create  dignities  by  tetters  paitent  under  the 

greaft  seal ;  the  first  instance  of  which  in  said  to  have 
been  in  tiie  eleventh  year  of  that  Prinice'a  reign ;  when 
John  Beauchamp  de  Holt  was  created  Lord  Beau«- 
champ  by  letters  patent.  ^'  Before  whom  (says  Lord  1  inst.  16  s. 
Coke)  there  was  never  any  baron  4^reated  by  letters 
patent,  but  by  writ."  Therefiw^  wh^wver  a  barooy 
af^pean  to  have  existed  before  tike  11  Bach.  8.^  it  mast 
be  taken  to  be  either  a  barony  by  tenure  or  by  writw 

&7.  It  appears  to  have  been  always  the  practice,  Di^M  bf  ' 
whenever  our  monaroiM  were  desicous  of  convening  ^^^ 
a  magilMa  or  commune  canmliump  to  call  for  the  3t^ 
tendance  of  their  noUMty  by  writs  of  enmnMns,  ad«- 
dtessed  to  -each  ef  theia.     in  consequence  «f  am  ailide 
in  Magna  Charta,  particular  writs  weire  oaly  sent  to  tbe  ^f»ie,  f  15.   , 
baranes  im4jmrB.     But  after  4<lie  law  menti(taed  by 
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.Camden^  that  none '  but  the  great  barons^  and  sucli 
others^  as  were  summoned  by  the  King's  writ^  should 
come  to  parliament^  the  Crown  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  sending  writs  of  summons  to  persons  who  were  not 
possessed  of  baronies^  by  virtue  of  which  they  were 
seated  among  the  peers^  and  acquired  the  dignity  of 
barons. 

58.  This  mode  of  creating  dignities  is  supposed  to 
have  been  first  adopted  by  King  Henry  III. ;  for^  in 
consequence  of  the  barons'  wars^  a  great  number  of  the 
ancient  nobility  were  destroyed;  therefore^  when  a 
parliament  was  summoned  after  the  death  of  Montfort^ 
writs  of  summons  were  seiit  to  several  persons  hot  pos* 
sessed  of  land  baronies^  who  thereby  became  barons. 

59.  Selden  observes^  that  in  consequence  of  this 
practice^  barons  became  divided  into  two  sorts :  barons 
by  writ  and  tenure^  and  barons  by  writ  only.  Barons 
by  writ  and  tenure  were  such  as^  having  the  possession 
of  ancieiit  baronies^  were  called  by  several  writs  to  par- 
liament^ according  to  that  clause  in  Magna  Ckarta  which 
relates  to  the  baranes  majares.  Barons  by  writ  only^ 
were  such  as  were  called  by  the  like  writ  of  sumn&ons^ 
though  they  had  not  land  baronies :  or  where  barons 
by  tenure  had  aliened  their  possessions^  retaining  their 
ancient  place  and  dignity^  they  became  by  such  alien- 
ation barons  by  writ  only. 

A  dignity  by  writ  is  therefore  where  the  Crown  issues 
a  writ  of  summons  to  a  person  who  is  not  a  peer^  ojr  te- 
nant per  baraniam,  requiring  him  to  come  and  attend 
parliament^  there  to  consult  with  the  peers  of  the  realm 
on  certain  public  matters. 

60.  A  writ  of  sutnmons  has  not  the  effect  of  con- 
ferring a  dignity  on  the  person  summoned^  till  he  has 
actually  taken  his  seat  in  parliament.  So  that  where 
a  person  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ^  and 
died  before  the  parliament  met ;  it  was  resolved  *  that 
he  was  not  a  peer. 

61.  A  question  arose  in  the  parliament  holden  in 
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8  James  1./ whether  Edward  Nevil^  who  was  called 
by  writ  to  parliament  in  2  &  3  Mary^  and  died  before 
the  parliament  met^  was  a  baron  or  not.  And  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor^  the  two  Chief  Jus- 
tices^ the  Chief  Baron^  and  divers  other  justices  there 
present^—''  That  the  direction  and  delivery  of  the  writ 
did  not  make  him  a  baron  or  noble^  until  he  came  to 
parliament^  and  there  sat  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  writ ;  for  until  that  the  writ  did  not  take 
its  effect.  And  in  .39  Hen.  6.  he  is  called  a  peer  of 
parliament^  which  he  cannot  be  until  he  sits  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  <  cannot  be  of  the  parliament  until  the 
parliament  begin :  and  forasmuch  as  he  hath  been  made 
a  peer  of  parliament  by  writ^  (by  which  implicitly  he  is 
a  baron)  the  writ  hath  not  its  operation  and  effect  until 
he  sit  in  parliament^  there  to  consult  with  the  King, 
and  the  other  nobles  of  the  realm ;  which  command,  by 
hh  supersedeas,  may  be  countermanded;  or  the  said 
Edward  Nevill  might  have  excused  himself  to  the  King; 
or  he  might  have  waived  it,  and  submitted  to  his  fine  : 
as  one  who  is  distrained  to  be  a  knight,  or  one  learned 
in  the  law  is  called  to  be  a  serjeant;  the  writ  cannot 
make  him  a  knight  or  a  serjeant.  And  when  one  is 
called  by  writ  to  parliament,  the  order  is,  that  he  be 
apparelled  in  his  parliament  robes ;  and  his  writ,  is 
openly  read  in  the  Upper  House,  and  he  is  brought 
into  his  place  by  two  lords  of  parliament,  and  then  he 
is  adjudged,'  in  law,  inter  pares  regnV  (a) 

62.  The  proof  of  a  sitting  in  .parliament,  by  virtue  i  iMt  i6*. 
of  a  writ  of  summons,  must  be  by  the  records  of  pfir- 
fiament:  for  Liord  Coke. says,  if  issue  be.  joined  in 
any  action,  whether  a  person  be  a  baron,  &c.  or  not^ 
it  shall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but  by  the  records  of 
pailiament. 

e&.  The  i^ndent  records  or  rolls  of  parliament  seldom 
contain  proof  of  the  sitting  in  parliament  of  any  lord. 

(a)  Then  is  an  instance  of  a  person's  taldng  bis  seat  by  proxy. 
VuU  Camden's  Ana.  anno  1697* 
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No  lists  of  the  peers  who  attended  are  to  be  (oxxtA 
in  them^  nor  are  the  names  of  any  of  the  pecn  who 
were  present  mentioned,  except  where  they  are  ap- 
pointed triers  of  petitions,  or  appear  to  have  acted  in 
some  particular  situation. 

64.  The  printed  Journak  of  the  Lords  contain  Uste 
qi  all  the  peers  who  attended ;  and  though  not,  in 
fltrictnessj  records^  they  have  been  admitted  by  the 
House^  in  all  modem  cases,  as  sufficient  evidence  of 

a  sitting. 

An  hmditanr*      65.  Although  writs  <tf  summons  to  paiiiament,  wImh 

ther  addressed  to  peraons  never  summoned  before,  or 
to  ancient  barons,  for  in  both  cases  the  writs  luMFe 
in  general  been  exactly  similar,  do  not  oentaia  «ny 
words  of  limitation,  except  in  one  instance,  which  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter ;  yet  it  appears  to  hiure  beea 
long  settled,  that  where  a  person  has  been  summoMed 
to  parliament  by  the  usual  writ,  and  takes  his  seat 
|a  the  House  of  Lords  by  virtue  of  such  writj  he 
acquires  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  not  only  for  hioMelf, 
but  abo  for  all  his  lineal  descendants,  both  male  and 
female. 

1  Inst  9  ft.       .    66.  Lord  Coke  was  dearly  of  this  opinion,  Imving 

had  it  down  as  fiiUy  settled  in  his  time,  that  where  a 
person  was  summoned  to  pariUbament  by  writ»  and  4eok 
his  seat  under  such  writ,  his  blood  was  eamoUedto 
him  and  his  hdm  lineaL 

67.  This  doctrine  has,  however,  beea  contraverted 
bjf  Mr.  Prynne,  in  his  Plea  for  the  Lords,  and  ia.lhis 
Register  of  Parliamentary  Writs  ;  by  Mr.  Ehynge^ 
in  his  Manner  of  holding  Paiiiamenfa  ^  and :  by  Mx^ 
West,  in  his  Inqmry  into  ^e  Manner  of  crealtii^ 
Veers*  The  anbstance  of  their  arguments  may  be  thus 
reduced. 

€8.  Ist,  They  obseote,  that  In  the  wots  of  sammens 
lb  paiiiament,  iietiher  the  weeds  baron,  hsusanf,  not 
heirs,  are  to  be  found.  And  as  the  King  cannot,  by 
his  letters  patent,  create  any  man  a  Jiatan  or  peer> 
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in  fee  or  in  tail,  without  express  words  of  creation 
and  limitation  in  the  patent,  ^  for  that  purpose ;  and 
as  in  all  the  patents  that  passed  from  the  29  Hen.  8., 
there  was  not  only  a  special  clause  inserted  for  creat- 
ing*  the  patentees  barons,  but  also  for  enabling  them 
and  their. :  heirs,  or  the  heirs,  of  their  bodies  to  hold 
and  possess  a  seat  and  place  in  parliament ;  it  seemed 
equally  necessary,  that  special  words  of  limitation  should 
be  inserted  in  writs  of  summons,  to  persons  who  were 
not  at  the  time  peers  of  parliament ;  such  as  was 
practised  in  the  case,  of  Henry  Bomflete,  who  being 
summoned  to  parliament  in  27  Hen.  .6.,  this  clause  was 
inserted  in  his  writ, —  Volumus  enim  vos  et  hceredes  iin8t.9i. 
vestro8  masculos  de  corpore  vestro  legitimd  exeuntes 
harones  de  Vescy  existere. 

:  69.  2d,  It  was  a  known  rule,  of  law,  that  the  King's 
grants  could  not  enure  to  two  intents,  especially  when 
one  of  Ahem  was  clearly  expressed,  and  the  other  not. 
Now  if  a  writ  of  summons  did  create  any  person  a  baron 
or  peer,  it  operated  by  way  of  grant ;  which  must  be 
by  the  implication  of  an  intent,  not  only  not  expressed, 
but  perfectly  foreign  to  that  which  was,  and  therefore 
at  least  in  every  thing  but  a  writ  of  summons,  could  be, 
HI  law  only  intended :  for  the  intention  of  the  King, 
clearly  expressed  in  the  writ,  was  i^ot  to  create  the  per- 
son summoned  a  baron,  but  only  to  consult  and  treat 
with  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  nation;  which 
certainly  might  be  done  without  his  being  a  baron. 
'  70.  3d,  If  a  writ  of  summons  alone  ennobled  the 
person-' to  whom^  it  was  addressed,  and  his  descend- 
ants, then .  were  all  the  Judges,  the  King's  Serjeants 
at  few,  the  masters  in.Chanjcery,;  and  several  other  per. 
sons  ennobled.;  for  they  received .  writs  of  summons^ 
nearly  similar  at  onje  time,  and  exactly  similar  at  another, 
io  those  that  were  issued  to,  the  earls  and  barons,  and 
.attended  parliao&ent  in  pursuance  of  those  writs;  yet 
thq^neyer  claimed  to  be  peers. 
71.  4tb,  It  appeared,  from  the  lists  of  the  ancient 
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i%rits  of  summons,  that  duHng  the  reigns  of  the  three' 
Edwards^  soma  persons  received  writs  of  stunmons^  only 
once,  some  twice,  and  some  daring  their  lives;  but 
none  were  sent  to  their  descendants. 

72.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  a  satis- 
ihctory  answer  to  the  arguments  above  stated^  nor 
has  it  hitherto  been  attempted.  It  must^  therefore,  be 
admitted,  that  something  more  than  a  writ  of  summona 
and  a  sitting  was  formerly  necessary  to  create  an  he-, 
reditary  dignity. 

73.  Mr.  Elsynge  was  of  opinion^  that  investiture  of 
tobes  was  necessary  to  ennoble  a  person  MmnM>ned 
by  writ.     And  this  idea  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 

jifiie,  resolution  of  the  judges  in  Lord  Abergavenny's  case. 

—  '^And  when  one  is  called  by  writ  to  parliament^ 
the  order  is,  that  he  be  apparelled  in  his  parliament 
robes  ;  and  his  writ  is  openly  read  in  the  Upper  House^ 
and  he  is  brought  into  his  place  by  two  lords  of  par- 
liament ;  and  then  he  is  adjudged,  in  ktw^  inter  pare^. 
regni." 

74.  An  ancient  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, No.  5137,  intituled  ''  Of  Honorary  Titfes  in  Eng-^ 
land,"  contains  the  following  account  of  the  cveatioii 
of  a  baron  by  writ.  '^  The  way  of  making  a  baron,  by 
writ  is  after  this  manner.  Firsts  he  ia  bcougbt  hy 
garter  king  at  arms,  in  his  surcoat^  to  the  Lord  Chaii^ 
cellor,  between  two  of  the  youngest  barons^  who  bear 
the  robe  of  a  baron.  Then  he  shewa  his,  writ  o£  pn^ 
script,  which  the  Chancellor  reads  ;  then  congntuhtes 
htm  as  a  baron,  and  invests  him  with  those  robes;  and 
sends  him  back  to  his  pbce.  Then  iatbe  writ  deliveied 
to  the  clerk  of  parliament;  and  he,  by  garter  shewed  to 
the  barons,  is  placed  in  the  House  of  Peera;  and  fcooi 
thence  is  the  title  of  a  baron  allowed  hira>aa  hereditary." 

75.  It  must  be  supposed  that  thia  writ  of  pvescripl; 
aa  it  is  called,  was  not  the  uwal  writ  of  sunsmoMy  hut 
an  additional  warrant  from  the  Crown,  addressed  to  .the 
Lord  Chancellor,  commanding  him  t^  invest  the  peiaon 
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8uniiR0&ed  with  the  robes^  of  a  baron ;  for  otherwise 
every  perKJcm  summoii^  by  writ  would  have  been 
equaOy  entitfed  to  investiture  with  rohes^  whereas  it  is 
quite  certain  this  could  not  bave  been  so^  for  the  de-s 
scendants  of  a  great  many  persoiM  who  had  been  sum^ 
nioned  by  the  usual  writ^  and  had  sat  in  parliament^ 
were  never  sammoned. 

96.  If  the  preceding  antherittes  be  ladmitted^  it  will 
follow  that  formerly  a  barony  by  writ  was  a  personal 
dignity,  unconnected'  with  any  particular  castle^  manor; 
or  estkte  in  land  ;  which  was  created  by  a  writ  of  sum? 
mons^  and  a  solemn  investiture  with  robes^  of  the  per^ 
son  s^  summoned^  in  full  parliament    . 

77.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  practice  of  in^* 
ves^ture  with  robes  ceased :  but  it  appeals  to  have 
IMJeiSfuBy 'settled/ when  I>ord  Coke  wrote^  that  a  writ  i  inft.9». 
of  suminons  to  parliament,  and  a  sitting  in  pursuance  ^^*' 
tU^reof^  as  a  peer,  except  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual  per*^:  i 

sod,  i^rated  as  a  creation  of  a  barony,  descendible  ta 
the  lineal  heirs,  or  heirs  of  the  body,  both  male  and 
female/  of  the  person  so  summoned ;  and  this  doctrine 
has  Veen  confirmed  by  so  many  decisions,  that  it  is.  not  ^'*^''*  ^'^ 
now  to  be  sfaakehl 

79.  Itbas  been  a  very  ancient  practice  to  call  up  Wntetothe 
the  eldest  sons  of  earls  to  the  House  of  Liords  by  writ  peeis. 
of  summons,  by  the  name  or  title  of  a  barony  vested 
in  dieir  fiuAers.  In  all  whicb  cases  they  have  been 
aHowed  to  take  their  place  in  parliament,  according 
to  dm  antiquity  of  the  barony/ by  tiie  name  of  which 
they  were  summoned. 

79.  Bug^alls,  at  the  end  of  bis  summons  to  par^f 
liaiqenty  has  given  a  list  of  those  eldest  sons  of  peers 
who  had  faeeh  feiummdned  in  this  manner.  The  first 
of  these  was  Thomas  Arundel^  Lord  Maltravers,  eldest 
set  to  Rjchaid  FitzaBan^  Eafl  of  Aarundel,  in  82  Edw. 
4.  In  Ifi'C&at!  L.,:Heiiry  Howard,  ddest  sott^of  the 
Ooke  :of  Koffirik^  mm  caHed  up  to  tlie  House  df 
Lordi,  by  writ  of  summons  by  the  title  of  Lord  IVIowi- 

m2 
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bray,  ivhich  was  the  most  ancient. titie  of  the  Norfolk 
family,  and  was  placed  first  upon  the  barons'  bench. 

80.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  in  all  other 
similar  cases;  and  it  has  been  determined,  that  a  writ 
of  summons  of  this  kind  creates  a  dignity,  which  is 

Tn/rafCZ.       hereditary  in  the  blood  of  the  person   so  summoned. 

81.  In  all  letters  patent,  by  which  a  dignity  is  cre- 
ated, there  is  a  clause  of  investiture,  similar  to.  that 

Bar.  Vol.  11.  Contained  in  the  ancient  charters.  And  Dugdale  says, 
couins  122.  *h^  solemn  investiture  of  barons  created  by  letters  pa- 
Append.  No.  5.  jgjjt  was  performed  by  the  King  himself,  by  putting 

on  the  new  baron  a  robe  of  scarlet, .  and  a  hood  furred 
with  minever.  This  form  continued  till  the  13  James 
1 .,  when  the  lawyers  declared  that  the  delivery  of  the 
letters  patent  was  sufficient,  without  any  ceremony.., 

.82.  In  the  case  of  letters  patent,  the  creation  of  the 

dignity  is  perfect  and  complete,  as  soon  as  the  great 

12 Rep. 71.      seal  is  put  to  the  patent.     Therefore,   although,  the 

grantee  should  die  before  he  takes  his  seat,   yet  the 
dignity  will  descend  to  his  posterity. 
journ.  Vol.  83.  Heurv  Waldeffrave  being:  created  Baron  Walde- 

grave  by  letters  patent,   1  James  2.,  to  him  and  the 

heirs   male  of  his  body,  but  dying  before  he  sat  in 

parliament,  his  eldest  son  was  introduced  in  his  robes, 

and  took  his  seat.     The  late  Lord  Walsingham  took 

his  seat  under  the  same  circumstances. 

1  Inst  16  *.  84.  It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  where  a 

^    '      person  is  created  a  peer  by  letters  patent,  the  state 

of  inheritance  must  be  limited  by  apt  and  proper  vrords, 

or  else  the  grant  is  void.     The  usual  limitation  is  to 

ndeim/ira,c.x  the  h^irs  male  of  the  body  of  the  firri;  grantee. .  In 

some  it  is  confined  to  heirs  male  by  a  particular  per- 
son ;  and  in  some  the  dignity  is  limited,  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  to  the  eldest  heir  female. 
Barony  of  85. .  A  dignity  originally  created  by  writ  may  be  re- 

pnnM  cm!'    vivcd  or  restored  by  letters  patent ;  and  in  such  a  case 
^^^^'  the  letters  patent  have  been  called  letters  of  restitu^ 

tion. 
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86.  Where  a  man  possessed  of  a  dignity  marries^  his  ^7  man^age. 
wife  becomes  entitled  to  the  same  during  her  life,  un-  ^o^^.  j^^^^ 
less  she  afterwards  marries  a  commoner,  in  which  case  Voi.xv.  241. 
she  loses  the  dignity  :  but  if  a  woman  be  noble  by  birth,  6 Rep* 53  i.' 
whosoever  she  marries,  she  remains  noble ;  for  birth- 
right is  character  inddihiiis. 

^.'*The  Crown  being  the  fountain  of  honour,  may  Onwhom 
confer  dignities  on  any  person  whatever,  no  qualifica*  bc^nfcTOdf 
tion  being  requisite  for  that  purpose.     ''  Their  number  ^  Comm.  ai;. 
(says  Sir  W.  Blackstone,)  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  in- 
creased at  will  by  the  power  of  the  Crown  ;  and  once, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was  an  instance  of 
creating  no  less  than  twelve  together/' 

88.  It  was  formerly  held  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  Dttk«dom  of 
a  person  who  was  a  peer  of  Scotland  could  not  be  Proc.  i782. 
created  an  English  peer :  but  this  is  now  altered. 

89.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  a  person  can  refuse  or  wbctber  they 

,  ,       ,  can  be  refased.. 

waive  a  dignity.    Lord  Coke  says,  "  If  the  King  calleth  4  insu  44. 
any  knight  or  esquire  to  be  a  lord  of  parliament,  he 
cannot  refuse  to  serve  the  King  there,  in  iUo  communi 
consUioj  for  the  good  of  his  country."     And  in  Lord  ''*'*• 
Abei^venny's  case,  the  judges  appear  to  have  been  of 
that  opinion. 

90.  This  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  Lord  Chancellor  1  p.  Wms.  592; 
Cowper,  who  held  that  the  King  could  not  create  a  sub- 
ject a  peer  of  the  realm  against  his  will;  because  it 

would  be  then  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  ruin  a  sub-  ^ 
ject,  whose  estate  and  circumstances  might  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  honour.     He  also  held,  that  a  minor 
mi^ht,  when  of  age,  waive  a  peerage  granted  to  him 
during  his  minority. 

91.  Lord  Trevor  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  ^*^ 
held,  in   conformity   with  Lord  Coke,  that  the  King 
had  a   right  to  the  services   of  his  subjects,   in  any 
situation  he  thought  proper  :  and  instanced  the  case 

of  the  Crown's  having  power  to  compel  a  subject 
to  be  a  sheriff ;  and  to  fine  him  for  refusing  to  serve. 
He  observed  that^  in  Lord  Abergavenny's  case,  it  waa^ 


use 
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admitted  the  King  mig;lit  fine  a  person  whom  he  thought 
proper  to  summon  to  the  Hous^  of  Peers ;  it  being 
there  said^  that  a  person  mi^t  choose  to  submit  to  a 
fine  :  and  if  it  were  allowed  the  Kitig  might  fine  one 
for  not  accepting  the  honour^  and  not  appearing  upon 
the  writ ;  the  King  might  fine^  tolies  quoiiix,  where  there 
was  a  refui^al ;  and  consequently  migbtxompel  the  Sub- 
ject to  accept  the  honour.  That  it  was  not  to  be  pre* 
sumed  the  King  would  grant  a  peerage  to  any  one  to  hil» 
wrongs  any  more  than  he  woiild  malce  an  ill  use  of  par- 
doning :  all  which  Were  siq)position8  tohttary  to  the 
principles  ut)0n  which  the  cohstittitioti  was  framed^ 
which  depended  upon  th^  iionoiir  and  justice  of  the 
Crown. 


■  I 
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CHAPTER  11. 


IVhM  Ettale  mdy  hekad  in  a  DtgfiUy. 
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49.  Corri^tieH  of  Blood. 
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55.  Restitution  of  Blood. 
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62.  Not  within  the  Statutes 

qf'JLimitation. 


Section  I. 


AuL  Digttities  haTH^  be^o  oi^ginaUy  annexed  to  lands^  Ds^uiesare 
were  considered  incorporeal  hereditamenUj  wherein  a  ^^  **w>p«rty. 
fiemm  mig^lit  bave  a  freehold  estate.    A^nd  although 
dlgnitite  are  «ow:  become   little  more  than  personal 
hiriioiArs^  3Pel  Ifusy  are  rtiU  classed  under  the  head  of 
im1  property; 

2.  Jn  conformity  io  this  princq>le  it  was  formerly 
iHild  thai  a  di^i^ty  mast  have  been  created  of  some 
pariticulw  |)k»cei.  iA  order  t^at  it  might  appear  to  be 
annexed  to  knd^  and  thereby  become  a  real  heredita- 
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1  Inst.  20  a.  1    mciit.     But  Lord  Holt  was  of  opinion  that  this  is  not 

Ld.  Raym.  10. 

now  necessary. 

3.  Where  a  person  is  created  a  baron  of  a  particular 
place^  that  place^  though  a  family  mansion^  does  not 
however  thereby  become  the  caput  baronue,  so  as  to 
exclude  a  widow  from  being  endowed  of  it. 

4.  Thomas  Gerard  having  been  created  Lord  Gerard 
Gerard  v,  Ge-  of  Gcrard's  Bromly,  by  letters  patent^  he  being  then 
64. 12  —  84.  resident  of  the  said  capital  messuage^  a  question  arose 
3Lev.4oi.       .^  ^  ^^jj.  ^£  dower,  brought  by  the  vndow  of  a  Lord 

Gerard,  whether  the  said  capital  messuage  became 
thereby  captU  baranus.  It  was  resolved  that  it  did  not, 
because  it  was  not  a  feudal  barony ;  for  the  authorities 

iLd.Raym.72.  citcd  must  be  intended  of  feudal  baronies ;  and  this  pri- 
vilege was  allowed  to  them,  because  they  ought,  upon 
necessity,  to  defend  the  realm,  to  which  they  were  bound 
by  tenure.  For  the  King^  at  th^  creation  of  the  barony, 
gave  to  the  baron  lands  and  rents,  to  hold  of .  him  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm.  Then  this  couM  not  be  a 
feudal  barony  ;  for  it  was  in  the  seisin  of  the  Gerards 
before;  therefore  was  not  given  to  the  Gerards  by 
*  the  King,  at  the  creation  of  the  barony. .  The  widow 
recovered  dower. 

wbat  estote         5.  While  dignities  were  annexed  to  lands,  the  per- 

therein. ^^^      ^^^^  scised  of  thosc  lands,  if  tenants  in  fee  simple,  must 

have  had  the  same  estate  in  the  dignity ;  and  a  person 
might  also  have  a  qualified  fee  in  a  dignity  as  ap- 
pears from  the  case  of  John  Talbot;  which  has  been 

c.i.§45^       already  stated.  :     ,/ 

6.  As  to  dignities  created  by  writs  of   summons, 

Iiiitti6&.      Lord  Coke  says, — ^' And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if 

he  be  generally  called  by  writ  to  paifiatnent,  be: hath 
a  fee  simple  in  the  barony,  without  any  words  of  inhe- 
ritance." This  expression  is  inaccurate;  and  .Lord 
Coke  has  corrected  it  in  the  same  page  by  adding, 
'^  and  thereby  his  blood  is  enn<Med  to  him  and  his- 
heirs  lineal/'  
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Dignities  of  this  kind  being  descendible  to  females 
have  generally  been  called  baronies  in  fee :  but  this  is 
not  strictly  so,  for  they  are  descendible  only  to  the  lineal  j^fra,  c.3. 
heirs  of  the  person  first  summoned.  -  '  - 

7.  A  dignity  may  be  entailed  within  the  statute  De  JS^^^* 
DoniSy  for  it  concerns  land.     Thus  it  was  resolved  by  all 

the  judges  in  7  James  that  where  Ralph  Nevill  was,  by  Neriirscue, 
letters  patent,  created  earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  him  and  '  **^'  ^' 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  an  estate  tail  was  thereby 
ndsed ;  and  not  a  fee  conditional  at  common  law.   And 
Lord  Coke  says,  a  name  of  dignity  may  be  entailed  JJ^d^^;** 
within  the  statute,  as  dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  viscounts, 
and  barons ;  because  they  are  named  -  of  some  county, 
manor,  town,  or  place. 

8.  A  dignity  may  not  only  be  entailed  at  its  first 
creation;  but  also  a  dignity  originally  descendible  to 
heirs  general  may  be  entailed,  by  an  act  of  pariia- 
ment  upon  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  person 
sdsed  thereof.  '  .    r 

9.  Robert  de  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland  and  earl  of  Ox-  EarWom  of 
ford,  was  attainted  in  11  Rich.  2.  by  parliament.     And 

in  16  Rich.  2.  that  prince,  by  assent  of  parliament,  re- 
stored to  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  his  heirs  male  fOr  ever, 
this  est^  and  honour  of  earl  of  Oxford. 

In  the  y^ar  1626,  a  contest  arose,  in  consequence  of  coiiins,  173. 
the  death  of  Henry  de  VcJre,  earl  of  Oxford,  respecting  *  ^^^* 
the  right  to  that  earidom,  between  Robert  ^de  Yere, 
churning  under  the  entail,  created  by  the  act  16  Rich. 
2.^  as  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Aubrey  •  de'  Vere,  and 
Lard  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  claiming  as  heir  general 
to  the  last  earl. 

The  case  was  referred  by  King  Charles  I.  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  called -to  their  assistance  Lord 
Ch.  Just.  Crew,  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Walter,  Doddridge^ 
and  Yehrerton,  Justices;  and  Baron  Trevor.  Their 
opbioB  on  this  point  was  delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Just. 
Crew ;  whose  exordium  is  so  eloquent,  that  it  shall  be 
transcribed. 
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«iH£  tmi  weighty  cause  incbinparable  to  any 

L  3itii  htfpiued  at  kny  tim^  rtquires  gireat 

id  ud  inatinre  jttdginent^  to  deter- 

i.  jnd  1  vidb  that  all  the  JQdgw  of  England  had 

i.   Mi^  a  fit  case  Ibr  aU)  to  the  end  we  alto- 

aa^:tA  hftTe  ^en  oUr  httttibte  adfice  to  your 

^  terabi.    Hefe  U  i^pM^i^nted  io  yoirr  LmA- 

ktmorisi  ahd>  as  I  m^y  well  ny,  t^fmffm 

honour.    I  h^rd  a  graat  pefer  of 

and  a  leatrhed^  say,  when  he  Kted,  theire  tras 

I  Christetadom  had  tni6h  &  subject  as  Oifevd. 

m  tridi  the  CofiqueMr  Earl  ofOwyiies: 

After  the  Conquifest  made  gtMt  thatnberkih  of 

lti^>iad   above  five  hundred  years  a;^^  by  HeuTy  I., 

iA#  i>ttqaeror's  son,  brother  t«^  Rufus ;  by  Maud  the 

^Qi|Nrtsa>  earl  of  Oxford ;   eonfiiined»  aiM  approve  by 

HtMy  Fitt-Eoipress,  Heniy  11.  Alberico  cmMli,  so  «arl 

ItAM*    This  ^reat  honour,  this  high  aifd  nobld  dig- 

^v»  hath  continued  ever  since  in  the  remarkyiite  «ir- 

«aiat  of  De  Vefe,  by  so  many  ages,  46stents,  and  g^ne- 

iMions,  as  no  other  kingdoi*  ran  produce  «uch  a  t>eer^ 

li  one  and  the  selftame  name  and  tiUe.    i  ^d  in  all 

this  leag^  bf  thtae  but  two  attaindeia  lof  Mb  noble 

Arniily ;  and  thosfe  in  stptm^fr  ittid  teMifMstuMk  Iht^,  wlwti 

Ih^  gov^mnicfnt  wtt  im«6ttied,  and  the  Jdni^doin  In 

tompatitlon.    I  havt  laboured  to  fMkt  a  cdvekiantiHIh 

Ynysdf  that  affbcti^A  knay  not  presi  upoa  jw^Aieot ;  for 

I  iu)>|i6si  tti«r6  is  to  man  that  hsfth  any  appraheaaiiiii 

of  gd'^try  or  aobleness,  but  his  affection  Matnds  to  the 

conttntianco  of  so  noble  a  name  ahd  house,  and  <PMfiild 

tako  hold  of  a  twig  or  twine  thread  to  ApMd  it.    And 

yet  lima  hMh  his  revolutions:  th^re  finust  be  a  ))teriod 

Und  an  and  to  all  tempera)  things— ^/Emft  fistuM:  &tt\eAd 

of  names  and  dignities,  and  Whatso^vdrte  tei^ne,«ind 

"V^hy  not  of  De  Vere.    For  Whef%  is  Bohun  ?    Wtere 

Is  MOWbtay  f    Where  ih  Mortimer  ?    Nay;  wHteh  is 

mhro  and  most  of  all;  Vrher^  is  Plant«>gieAet ?  •  Tb^y 

111*0  entombed  in  the  urns  and  sepulchres^  moftdtty. 
• 
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And  yit  let  thfe  name  and  dignity  of  De  Verci  sfiind  do 
long  as  it  pleasetfa  God/' 

The  Lord  Ohief  Justice  and  b»  bsetfawn  were  unai- 
niiiioinlj  of  opiniopi  thAt  although  the  eaddom  of  Oxh 
focdwas  originally  held  ia  fee  simple  by  tiie  &mily  cf 
De  Yere^  yet ''  that  the  honout  of  tiie  sldd  earMdm  of 
Oxford  was  entaBed  upon  Aubrey  De  Vere  and  his 
hdrs  male  by  the  pailiament  of  1^  Rich.  2. ;  and  that 
an  estate  therein  to  the  heirs  male  was  sufficiently 
nised  and  created  thereby ;  and  was  so  reputed  and 
enjoyed  by  many  descents  of  the  earls ;  which  could 
not  have  been  (as  the  same  was  limited)  if  the  same 
had  only  htSen  an  ordinance  of  parliaineal :  and  that 
(he  tefd  hbnour  descended  and  then  of  e^ht  bd^nged  (to 
Robert  Dd  Ydre,  as  Idr  male  of  the  said  Aubrey^  by 
^FiMfelrf  (he  entail/' 

IlleHoinie  bf  Ldrda  resolved  uxxN^dingiy/ and  the  JmunMi^VoLX 
Bent  4ay  Robert  De  Vere  took  his  seat  as  earl'  cf 
Oxford. 

'  10/  All  iestiti  in  remidnder  may  be  limited  in  a  dig-  ^thaiemaia- 
ai^  to  tominemcA  after  the  dfeterihitetion  «ef  an  erfate  d«r  om. 
4ail.      Thas   ttte   earldom   of  Northumberfamd  was 
gtaaledliO'TildnasPen^  and  the  heirs  male  nf  lis 
-body;  and  fbv  default  Df  auch  isitae,  to  Henry  hisdbro-  7Re^34.a. 
theh  nnd  the  heirs  male  0|f  his  body. 

llv  in  Lord  Pulrbeck's  <tee^  Sbxm,  Pari.  Ck.  II,  it 
nistiBi'tttguendo  that  if  honors  be  entailed,  it  is  not  of  ,  |^  i^,.^^ 
•the  same  native  with  oi|ker  inhe'ritatibea.    NeithdF  doth  ^^^  /^«> 
ally  told-  sit  Mre  by  tfticor  a  remainder  but  by  vbtue  w  529. 
•a  Aew  f(iastin  the  tame  pri»irt. 

13;  fLoid  Ooke  -w/k  the  Kih^  nay  create  either  a  orgnntedfor 
mui  or  a^oihaa  nobfelbr  Iife>  bat  nM  ibr  years ;  foe-  ^^^ 
cafaaa  It  aright  theh  gv'ta  exeeuton  ^  JEodmlni^tralors. 

18. '  'Sni^re  are  aemal]  modem  instances  of  dignities 
geinted  to'  a  pttiwn  ftir  IKb,  i^dim  i^emainder  over  to 
fhefarsacoad  sons;  aach  is  the  aaser  of  the  latteidnkte  af 
Northutaibeiteidyaiid  thfe  la«e  duke  of  Mohtagub. 
.    14.  WhOe  dflttiilies  were  oonexied  to  tM  poisiessien  Not  sabjeet  to 

^^  '  .     curteif. 
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of  particular  castles^  manors^  &c.   the  husband  of  a 

w6man  possessed  of  such   castles^   manors^  ''&c.  was 

bound  to  perform  the  services  due  for  them  to  the 

Dngd.  Stun.      Cfown ;  and  amongst,  others,  that  of  attendance  on  par« 

^^^  liament.     So  that  he  enjoyed  the  dignity  during  the 

joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
jj^^  15.  Monthermer,  who  married  the  duchess  dowager 

Vm.on Brooke,  of  Qloucestcr,  was  summohcd  to  pailiament  in  27  Edw. 

I.  as  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  to  all  succeeding  parlia- 
ments during  her  life :  when  she  died,  her  son  became 
12  Rep.  112.     earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Monthermer  was  summoned  as 

a  baron. 

16.  Where  there  was  issue,  the  husband  became 
1  Inst.  39  h.      tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  digtiity .     Thus  Lord  Coke 

mentions  a  case  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.  where!  a  per- 
son was  allowed  to  hold  the  dignity  of  earl  of  SaliBr 
bury^  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  in  right  of  his  wife  Alicia^ 
the 'daughter  and  heir  of  the  preceding  earl,  by  whom 
he  had  issue.  .       .  .^ 

17.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  Mr.  Wym- 
bish  having 'married  a  lady  entitled  to  the  dignity  of 
Taylboys, '  a  question  arose,  whether  he  ought  to  have 
the  name  of  Lord  Taylboys,  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  not. 
The  King  consulted  the '  two  -  Chief  -Justices, '  Doctor 
Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and;  Crarter.  *  First, 
the  King  demanded  of  the  two  Chief  Justices,  whetfier, 
by  low,  Mr.  Wymbish  ought  to  have  the  name  of  Lord 
Taylboys,  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  not.  Th^  an- 
swered thisit  the  common  law  dealeth  little  with  the 
titles  and  customs  of  chivalry:  but  such  questions  had 
always  been  decided  before  the  constables  and  mar- 
shals of  England. '  Then  the  King  moved  the  questions 
to  Doctor  Gardiner,  who  answered, '  that  by  the  law 
which  he  professed^  dignity  was  denied  both  to' women 
and  to  Jews.  I  like  not  that  law,  quoth  the  King,  that 
putteth  Christian  women  and  Jews  in  the  same  predi- 
cament That  law,  said  Doctor  Gardiner,  as  I  take  it, 
16  to  be  intended  of  dignity^  whtreiinto  public  oflice  ia 
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annexed ;  for  in  France  women  succeed  as.well  to  their 
ancestors  in  dimities  as  in  patrimonies ;  therefore  the 
custom  of  every  region  is  to  rule  those  things.  Then 
the  King  asked  Garter  of  the  custom  of  England^,  who 
answered  that  it  had  been  always  used  so  in  England 
as  in  France,  that^the  husband  of  a  baroness,  by  birth 
should  use  the  style  of  her  barony,  so  long  as  she.  lived ; 
and  if  he  were  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  then  that  he 
might  use  it  for  term  of  his  life.  The  Chief  Justice 
confessed  that  custom  concerning  the  tenant  by.  tjiie  . 
curtesy  to  be  consonant  to  the  common  law;  for.  the 
common,  law  admitted,  him  to  all  his .  wife's  ^ inherit- 
ances, of  which,  she  was  seised  during  the  coverture, 
and  that  might  descend  Co  their  issue.;  and. the  dignity 
was  parcel  of  the  inheritance :  which  Doctor  Gardiner 
confessed ;  adding  that  the  law  granting  the  mpre,  « 
which  was  the  possession .  of  the  barony,  could  not  be 
intended  to  deny  the  less,  which  was  the  dignity;  a 
thing  incident  to  it. 

'  As  it  standeth  with  law,  said  the  King,  that  tenants  by 
curtesy  should  have  the  dignity,  so  it  standeth  with  rea- 
son :  but  I  like  not  that  a  man  should  be  this.day  a  lord, 
and  to-morrow  none,  vrithout  crime  conunitted ;  and  it 
must  so  fiftll  out  in  the  husband  of  a. baroness,  if  she  die 
having  never  had  by  him  any  children. 

The  Chief  Justice  confirmed,  that  in  that  point  the 
common  law  dissented  not  much  from  the  King's  reason ; 
for  the  husband  that  never  had  issue  was  thought  to 
have  no  interest  in  law  in  his  wife's  inheritance,  more 
than  in  respect  only  that  he  was  a  husband :  but  having 
a  child  then  he  acquired  a  state  in  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  do.  homage,  and  not  before.  J 

The  King  for  resolution  said,  that  forasmuph  as.  by 
their  speeches  he  understood  that  there.vfas  no  force 
of  reason^  or  law  to  give  the  name  to  him  that  had  ^o 
issue  by  his  wife ;  that  neither  Mr.  Wymbish,  nor  noRC 
other,  from  thenceforth  should^use  the  style  /)f  bis  wife's 
dignity,  but  such  as^  by  curtesy  of  England^  had  also 
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right  tD  her  possesBienSj  fiir  term  of  his  life:  The  wfalcb 
opinion  tiie  persons  ftforenamed  applauded ;  and  so  thc^ 
senienee  stood. 

W.  'NotwithsfandiDg"  this  recogfiition  of  the  doctrine 
of  curtesy  in  dignities^  the  daim  of  Richard  Bertie  io: 
l&SD  to  the  harony  of  Willoughby,  in  right  of  his  wtfe> 
Catherine  Duchess  of  Suffolc  aa  tenant  by  the  euitasy^ 
was  rejected)  and  Per^rine  Bertie  her  son  was  adr* 
mitted  in  die  lifetime  of  his  fitther.  -    .  .    a 

1  last  29^.11.1;  ^9.  Mr.  Hai^gTavo  has  observed/ that  two  other 
daims  of  a  like  kind  werfe  made  in  a  few  years^aftery 
but  were  not  determined;  and  he  could  not  leam  that 
there  had  lieen  any  claims  of  dignities  by  curtesy  sincft 
Lord  Ooke^s  time.  And  from  the  went  of  modei^  in^ 
stafoces  of  such  claims^  as  well  as  from  some  late  erealionei 
by  which  women  were  made  pee^esses^  in  ordef  that 
the  families  of  their  husbands  might  have  tMes^  and  yet 
the  husbands  fhemselves  remain  commotaers,  it  a^emeii 
as  if  the  prevailing  notion  was  against  dmrtes^in  titlto# 
of  honour.  However^  he  had  not  discovered  wfloAher 
this  great  question  had  ever  formerly  received  the  jttdg^ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

80.  It  may  also  be  deserved,  that  there  are  some  mo* 
dem  instances  of  persons  sitting  in  parliament  as  heifa 
to  their  mother's  dignities^  in  the  lifetime  of*  their  fethefa^ 
which  would  not  have  been  allowed  if  their  Attbers  had 
an  estate  by  the  curtesy  in  those  dignitite.  Thus  the 
late  duke  of  N(Mihumberland  was  allowed  fo  sit  in 
parliantent  as  baron  f^ercy^  immediately  upoa  th».  daath 
(^  hi»  modier,  though  fai»  fether  was  lining^  In  thii 
same  manner  the  late  marquis  of  Tovfrnsead  waanllhwed 
to  take  his  seat  in  pariiam^it.  aa  baf^  Feirters  el 
Chalrtley^  upon  tha  death  of  his  mother^  though'  his 
fether  was^  alive.  < 

@1.  Iliemities  by  tanun  appear  to  hiave  bean  fom^^ 

Cannot  be  ,.        «*••»,-'-.,;•.  •,-.      . 

aUeoed.  soieRaMe ;  provided  dueh' alienatiiaa:  waftmaiUtifUbtWi 

Hcence-of  i^e  O^o^wii.  •       . 
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muad  Deyncourt  (who  wag  Baron  Bhnkeney)  havingf ' 
no  issue  male^  and  being  desirous  that  his  surname  and 
arms  might  continue^  had  petitioned  Hia  Majesty  for 
leave  to  enfeoff  whom  he  pleased  of  his  manors  and 
arms.  The  King  granted  him  his  licence  to  enfeoff  any 
person  of  his  manors^  Ac.  so  as  the  same  might  remain 
after  hijs  decease  to  WiUiam  Deyneourt>  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  By  other  letters  patent,  10  Edw.  %, 
the  King  granted  him  his  licence  to  enfeoff  Oliver  and 
Joha  Deyncourt  of  the  manor  and  soke  of  Blankeney^ 
Ac. :  that  the  said  Oliver  and  John  should  re-enfeoff 
the  said  Edmund  of  the  same^  to  hold  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  decease  to  the  said  William  Deyncourt 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Lord  Coke  says^  it  4  lost  isd. 
a]^)ears  from  the  Close  Rolls  that  this  Edmund  sat  in 
paiMament  until  and  in  18  Edw.  2. :  that  after  his  de- 
cease bis  assignee  sat  in  parliament  in  1  Edw.  3.  by 
the  nan^pf  William  Deyncourt;  and  in  his  heirs  male 
the.  dignity,  surname^  and  possessions  continued  until  81 
Hefi«  %4,  whan  his  heir  raale^  together  with  the  name 
and  dignity^  ceased. 

33.  Lord  Coke  also  says^  he  heard  Loid  Burghley  i4^ 
vouch  a  reeord  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  IV.^  that  the  Lord 
H09  having  bo  issue  male^  by  his  deed  under  his  seal^ 
gvantmt-his  mame^  anns^  and  dignity  over:  but  having 
not  the  King's  licence  and  warranty  the  same  vnis  in 
paifiameiit  adjudged  to  be  void. 

84«  It  haa  been  already  observed  that  dignities  by  c  1. 
tenuiv^  have  beea  frequently  settled  by  the  persons  in 
possession  of  them^  upon  particular  branches  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  setdor^  in  exclusion  of  others.  And 
the  cases  of  the  earldoms  of  Warwick  and  Arundel^ 
and  baronies  of  Berkeley  and  Abergavenny^  in  which 
sttch  settlements  were  held  geod>  have  been  already 
stated. 

85i  Whan  dignUiea  ceased  to  be  annexed  to  the  pos^ 
session  of  lands^  and  came  to  be  considered  as  mere 
pwiosal  inheritances^  the  right  of  alienating  them  ap* 
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pears  to  have  been  gmdually  talcen  away :  and  it  be- 
came a  settled  rule^  that  a  dignity  was  an  hereditament 
inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  first  grantee^  and  his  de- 
scendants; and  was  therefore  unalienable. 

26.  In  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Grey  of  Ruthyn, 
the  House  of  Lords  made  the  following  resolution : — 
7  Upon  somewhat  which  was  spoken  of  in.  argument 
concerning  a  power  of  conveying  away  an  honour^  it 
was  resolved  upon  the  question^  nemine  contrculic€n(e, 
that  no  person  that  hath  any  honour  in  him^  and  a  peer 
of  this  realm^  may  alien  or  transfer  the  honour  to  any 
other-person.*'  * 

27.  Dignities  might  also  formerly  be  surrendered  to 
the  King^  of  which  there  are  several  instances.  It  was^ 
however,  resolved  by  the  House. of  Lofd^  in  1640, 
'.^That  no  peer  of  the  realm  can  drown  or  extin- 
guish, his  honour  :  but  that  it  descends  to  his  descend- 
ants ;  neither  by  surrender,  grant,  fine,  nor  any  other 
conveyance  to  the  King.*' 

.  28.  Lord  Viscount  Purbeck  surrendered  his  dignity 
to  the  King  by  fine :  after  his  death  Mr.. Vipers,  his 
eldest  son,  petitioned  his  Majesty  for  the  title.  The 
petition  .being  referred  to  the  House  of  Lordsy  it  was 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  that  this  was  a  per- 
sonal dignity  annexed  to  the  blood ;  and  so  inseparable 
and  immoveable,  that  it  could  not  be  either  transferred 
to  any  other  person  or  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  It 
could  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, ,  but.  only 
downward  to  posterity ;  and  nothing  but  deficiency,  or  a 
corruption  of  blood,  could  hinder  the  descent. . 

The  Attorney-General  (Sir  William  Jones)  endi&a- 
voured  to  support  the  surrender  upon  the  authority. of 
several  ancient  precedents. ;  The  House  of  Lords  re- 
solved,— "  Forasmuch  as  upon  debate  of  the  petitiop- 
er's  case,  wl^o  claims  the  title  of  Viscount  Purbeck,  a 
question  in  law  did  arise,  whether  a  fipe  Ifivic^i  to  the 
King  by  a  peer  of  the  realm  of  his ,  title  of  honour 

can  bar  and  extinguish  that  title.    The  Lord   spiritual 
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and  temportfl^  in  parliament  assembled^  upon  very  long 
debate^  and  having  heard  his  Majesty's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral^ are  unanimously  of  opinion^  and  do  resolve,  that 
no  fine  now  levied^  or  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  levied 
to  the  King^  can  bar  such  title  of  honour^  or  the  right 
of  any  person  claiming  under  him  that  levied  or  shall 
levy  such  fine." 

29.  It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  doubted  whe-  Norcitin- 
ther  a  barony  created  by  writ  was  not  extinguished  Ttw  title/  ^ 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  barony  of  the  same  name. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Lord  Delawarre^  it  was  resolved  in  ^i^^)  l^«^ 
parliament^  39  ISXvty,  that  a  grant  of  a  new  barony  of 
Delawarre  to  William  West,  who  was  not  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  barony  of  Delawarre,  did  not 
merge  or  extinguish  the  ancient  barony,  but*  that  if 
Wiiham  West  had  been  a  baron  entitled  to,  or  in  pos- 
session of  the  ancient  barony,  when  he  accepted  the 
creation^  the  law  perchance  might  have  been  otherwise ; 
but  that  remained  unresolved. 

SO.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  soon  after  set- 
ded,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  new  dignity  did  not  merge  . 
or  destroy  an  ancient  one ;  for  Lord  Coke  says — '^  That  ^  ^°*'*  ^^* 
the  greater  dignity  doth  never  drown  the  lesser  dignity,' 
but  both  stand  together  in  one  person :  and  therefore  if 
a  knight  be  created  a  baron,  yet  he  remaineth  a  knight 
still ;  and  if  the  baron  be  created  an  earl,  yet  the  dig- ' 
nity  of  a  baron  remaineth,  et  sic  de  asteris/* 

31.  In  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Willoughby  de  CoiiiM,32i. 
Broke,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  in/i-a,  c.  3. 
grant  of  a  new  barony  of  Willoughby  de  Broke  to  Sir 
Foulk  Greville^  by  letters  patent  to  him  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  lie  being  then  in  possession  of  the 
ancient  barony  by  writ,  did  not  destroy  such  ancient 
barony,  but  the  same  continued  and  descended  to  his 
sister  and.  sole  heir,  and  from  her  to  Sir  Richard  Verney, 
who  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Lords  according  to  the 
date  of  the  ancient  barony. 

33.  An  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  that  where  a  do Jnm  attract 

^  «.  a  baroBv. 
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coUiiiB,i62.     person   having  a  barony  by  writ^  and  consequently 

descendible  to  bis  heirs  general^  was  created  an  earl^ 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  the  earldom 
attracted  the  barony^  so  that  they  could  not  be  after- 
wards separated. 

33.  This  doctrine  was  fully  exploded  in  the  case  of 
the  barony  of  Grey  of  Ruthyn^  in  which  it  appeared 
that  lord  Grey^  being  a  baron  by  writ^  was  created  earl 
of  Kent^  by  letters  patent^  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  ;  and  had  issue  two  sons^  the  eldest  of  whom 
became  earl  of  Kent,  and  died  leaving  issue  a  daughter 
only.  It  was  resolved  that  the  barony  descended  to  the 
daughter^  and  the  earldom  to  the  younger  brother^  and 
that  the  earldom  did  not  attract  the  barony. 

34.  So  where  the  earldom  becomes  extinct^  the  barony 
will  notwithstanding  descend  to  the  heir  general. 

35.  In  the  year  1669^  the  claim  of  Benjamin  Mfld- 
may  to  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter  was  heard  before  the 
King  in  council^  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Chief  Jus- 
tices, and  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Hale,  the  King's  Chief  Ser- 
jeant, and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General.  The 
petitioner  deduced  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitzwalter, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ  in  23  Edw.  I. 
and  several  times  after.  The  title  descended  to  Robert 
Fitzwalter^  who  was  created  viscount  Fitzwalter  and 
earl  of  Sussex.  This  earl  of  Sussex  had  two  sons ; 
Henry  earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Ratcliffe. 
Henry  had  two  sons  ;  Thomas  earl  of  Sussex,  who  died 
without  issue,  and  Henry  earl  of  Sussex,  who  left  one 
son,  Robert  earl  of  Sussex,  and  one  daughter.  Lady 
Frances,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  to  whom 
the  petitioner  was  heir.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side 
insisted  that  the  barony  was  meiged  and  extinct  in  the 
earidom,  by  coming  to  Edward  the  last  eari  of  Sussex, 
who  died  without  issue. 

The  question  being  put  to  the  judges,  they  unani- 
mously agreed,  that ''  if  a  baron  in  fee  simple  be  made 
an  earl,  the  barony  will  descend  to  the  heir  general^ 
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whether  the  earidom  continue  or  be  extinct."  With 
mrhich  opinioil  and  resolution  his  Majesty  being  fully 
satisfied^  a  writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  Mr.  Mildmay, 
under  which  he  took  his  seat  as  baron  Fitzwalter. 

36.  Every  kind  of  dignity  is  forfeited  by  the  at-  ^^^^^^ 
tainder  for  treason  of  the  person  possessed  of  it^  and  tainder. 
can  only  be  revived  by  a  reversal  of  the  attainder. 

37.  Charles  Nevill  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  him  ^^^'"'•a^**^ 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  by  letters  patent,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason  by  outlawry,  and  by  act  of 
parliainent ;  and  died  without  issue  male :  upon  which 
Edward  Nevill,  in  2  Jac.  1.,  claimed  to  be  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  as  heir  male  of  the  body  of  the  first 
grantee. 

It  was  resolved  by  all  the  judges,  that  although  the 
dignity  was  >^ithin  the  statute  De  Donis  ConditionalibuSy 
yet  that  it  was  forfeited  by  a  condition  in  law,  taciti 
annexed  to  the  estate  of  the  dignity.  For  an  eari  has 
an  office  of  trust  and  confidence ;  and  when  such  a  per* 
son,  against  the  duty  and  end  of  his  dignity,  takes  not 
only  council,  but  also  arms  against  the  King,  to  destroy 
him^  and  thereof  is  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  by 
tiiat  he  hath  forfeited  his  dignity ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  tenant  in  tail  of  an  office  of  trust  misuse  it,  or  use 
it  not ;  these  are  forfeitures  of  such  office  for  ever,  by 
force  of  a  condition  in  law  taciti  annexed  to  their 
estitos.  It  was  also  resolved,  that  if  it  had  not  been  Tit  2.  e.  2. 
forfeited  by  the  common  law,  it  would  have  been  for* 
feited  by  the  statute  26  Hen.  8. 

38.  Persons  upon  whom  judgment  of  high  treason 
is  pronounced,  or  who  are  outlawed  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  high  treason,  are  said  to  be  attainted  of  high 
treason.  A  person  may  also  be  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son by  a  special  act  of  parliament,  of  which  there  are 

many  instances.     And  all  the  ancient  acts  of  attainder  3^!^^^^ 
are  considered  as  having  been  passed;  and  operate  from  printed  caie» 
the  first  day  of  the  sessions  of  parliament  in  which  they  tmI  of  pi(« 
were  made. 

«2 
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39.  Where  a  person  is  tenant' in  tail  of  a  dignity, 
ivith.  remainder  in  tail  to  another^  and  the  first  tenant 
in  tail  is  attainted  of  high  treason,  the  dignit}*  is  for- 
feited^ as  to  him  and  his  descendants  :  but  upon  failure 
of  such  descendants^  it  becomes  vested  in  the  remain- 
derman. 

40.  Thomas  Percy^  who.  was  Earl  of  Northimber- 
lahd^  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  remainder 
to  his  brother  Hugh  Percy,  in  the  same  manner  was  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  and  executed^  having  no  issue 
male ;  upon  which  Hugh  Percy  became  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. 

41.  The. celebrated  Henry  St.  John  was  oreated  Vis- 
count B3lingbroke  in  1712^  to  him  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body ;  remainder  to  his  father>  Sir  JHenry  St. 
John,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  1715^  by  act  of 
parliament ;  and  though  he  afterwards  obtained  a  par- 
tial repeal  of  the  act  of  attainder,  yet  his  dignity  was 
never  restored.  Upon  his  djeath  without  issue  in  1751, 
Frederick  St.  John^  the  grandson^  and  heir  imde  of  the 
body  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John^  succeeded  to  the  estate  in 
remainder  in  the  digpfiity.  The  entry  in  the  Jdumak 
is, — '^  Frederick,  Viscount  Bolingbrake,  claiming  by 
virtue  of  a  special  limitation  contained  in  a  patent 
granted  to  his  uncle  Henry,  late  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
dated  7th  July,  11  Anne,  was  introduced  in  his  robes^ 
and  took  his  seat." 

42.  The  issue  must  be  capable  of  inherititig  the 
dignity,  otherwise  the  remainder  will  take  effect. 

43.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Gordon  r.  The  King's  Ad- 
vocate, the  following  question  was  put  to  the  judges  by 
the  House  of  Lords. — '^  Tenant  in  tail  male  ef  lands  in 
England,  with  remainder  over,  is  attainted  of  high  trea^ 
son,  and  the  estate  tail  thereby  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ; 
after  this  attainder  tenant  in  tail  has- issue  male  bom  in 
foreign  parts,  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the  Crown  of  Great 

'  Britain,  and  dies,  leaving  such  issue  male.     Quare,  Is 
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the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands  which  were  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  as. aforesaid^  continuing^  or  determined?*' 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  conferred  with  the 
other  jud^s  present^  delivered  their  unanimous  opi- 
nibn,  that  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  lands  so  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  as  aforesaid^  was  determined.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  the  person  in  remainder'  recovered 
the  estate  from  the  Crown. 

44.  A  dimity  created  by  writ,  and  descendible  to  ^J^/'**  ^ 
heirs  general  is  also  forfeited  by  attainder  for  felony  of 

the  person  possessed  of  it.    l^'or  Lord  Coke  says,  if  he  ^  *"•*•  ^^  *• 
was  noble  or  gentle  before,  he  and  all  his  posterity  are, 
by  the  attainder,  made  ignoble. 

45.  Mervin  Toachet;  Baron  Audley  by  writ  in  Eng- 
land, and  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  in  Ireland,  was  attainted 
of  felony,  and  executed  in  1631.  His  son  was  created 
Lord  Audley,andEarl  of  Casdehaven,  by  King  Charles  I . ; 
and  having  faithfully  served  that  prince,  he  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  29  &  30  Cha.  2.  intituled  *'  An  act 
for  restoring  the  honour  of  Baron  Audley,  of  Hely,  to 
James  Lord  Audley,  and  others  therein  mentioned." 
And  the  Lords  Audley  have  ever  since  had  precedence 
tccordiag  to  the  date  of  the  ancient  barony. 

46.  But  an  entailed  dignity  is  not  forfeited  by  at-  ^*^«p*  *.Jp»*- 
trinder  of  felony,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted;  for  the  statute  26 Hen.  8.  c.  1^.  by  which 

estates  tail  are  made  forfeitable  for  high  treason,  does 
not  extend  to  attainders  for  felony. 

47.  Charles  Lord  Stourton,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  executed  in 
1557.     He  left  three  sons;    John,  the  eldest,  received 

a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament  in  1575  ;  and  was  jonrn  voi.  i. 

]daced  immediately  above  Lord  Latymcr,  in  the  seat  of  ^'  ^^** 

his  ancestor.     In  Dugdale's  Baronage,  it  is  said,  that 

this  John  was  restored  in  blood,  by  act  of  parliament : 

but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  though  an  act  was  brought  in 

for  the  restitution  of  blood  of  John  Lord  Stourton,  yet  la.  p.  nz. 

that  was  on  the  7th  of  March  following,  on  which  day. 
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as  appears  from  the  Journals^  he  sat  in  the  houfte ;  so 
that  the  object  of  the  act  must  have  been  to  enable  Lord 
Stourton  to  derive  pedigree  through  his  lather ;  and 
the  act  never  passed. 

48.  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  to  whose  ancestor  the 
dignity  had  been  granted  by  letters  patent  in  1711,  to 
hold  to  him  and  the  heirs  mde  of  his  body,  was  con- 
victed and  executed  for  murder,  in  the  year  1760.  But 
having  left  no  issue,  the  dignity  was  not  forfeited,  but 
descended  to  his  brother  Washington  Ferrers,  who 
took  his  seat  accordingly. 

49.  In  the  case  of  a  dignity  descendible  to  heirs  ge- 
neral, the  attainder  for  treason  or  felony  of  any  ances- 
tor of  a  person  claiming  such  dignity,  through  whom 
the  claimant  must  derive  his  title,  though  the  person 
attainted  was  never  possessed  of  the  dignity,  will  bar 
such  claim ;  for  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted,  being 
corrupted,  no  pedigree  can  be  derived  through  him :  so 
that  the  dignity  becomes  vested  in  the  Crown  by  es- 
cheat ;  and  is  thereby  destroyed. 

50.  In  1733,  the  Reverend  Robert  Lumley  Lloyd 
claimed  the  barony  of  Lumley,  which  was  created  by 
writ  of  summons  in  8  Rich.  3.  as  heir  to  Ralph  Lord 
Lumley,  the  person  first  summoned  to  parliament.  It 
appeared  that  the  title  had  descended  to  John  Lord 
Lumley,  and  that  George  Lumley  his  eldest  son  was 
attainted  of  treason,  and  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
lather,  leaving  issue,  John  Lumley,  who  died  without 
issue;  and  that  Spandian  Lloyd  was  his  cousin  and 
next  heir,  viz.  eldest  ison  of  Barbara  WiUiams,  sister  of 

HdeP.Cp.!.  the  said  John  Lord  Lumley.    That  Spandian  Lloyd 

died  without  issue  ;  and  that  Henry  Lloyd  his  next 
brother  had  issue  Henry  his  eldest  son,  who  was  father 
to  the  claimant. 

The  House  of  Lords  resolved,  that  the  petitioner  had 
not  any  right  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  as 
prayed  by  his  petition. 

51.  In  the  case  of  entailed  dignities,  no  corruption 
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of  blood  takes  place.     A  dignity  in  tail  may  therefore  Does  not  ex- 
be  claimed  by  a  son  surviving^  an  attainted  father^  who  dignUii^? 
never  was  possessed  of  the  dignity.     For  the  son  may  ^^  ^^'  ^'  ^ 
in  such  a  case  claim  from  the  first  acquirer^  performam 
dani,  as  heir  male  of  his  body^  within  the  description  of 
the  gifl,  without  being  affected  by  the  attainder  of  his  2  Hdc  p.  c. 
father^  or  any  other  lineal  pr  coUateral  ancestor. 

53.  In  1764,  John  Murray  presented  a  petition  to  J^^^*^™*^' 
his  Majesty^  stating  that  his  grandfather  John  Marquis  Joum.VoL 
of  Athol  was  by  letters  patent  created  Duke  of  Athol,  469. ' 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  That  the  said 
Duke  of  Athol  died  in  1735,  leaving  James  his  eldest 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  George  his  second 
son,  who  was  the  petitioner's  father.  That  the  said 
George  was  in  the  year  1745  attainted  of  high  treason, 
by  act  of  parliament;  and  died  in  1760,  leaving  the  peti- 
tioner his  eldest  son.  That  James,  the  second  duke  of 
Athol,  died  in  1764,  without  leaving  any  issue  male. 
That  the  petitioner  had  consulted  many  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  law  of  England,  particularly  the  Honour* 
able  Charles  Yorke,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr.  De 
Grey,  whether  the  said  attainder,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  be  any  bar  to  the  petitioner's 
succeeding  to  the  said  title  upon  the  death  of  his  said 
uncle,  James  Duke  of  Athol ;  and  the  said  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  as  by  the  law  of 
England  in  a  like  case,  no  objection  coidd  arise  from 
the  said  attainder ;  and  as  by  the  statute  of  7  Anne,  all 
persons  attainted  of  treason  in  Scotland  were  liable  to 
the  same  corruption  of  blood,  pains,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, as  persons  convicted  or  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son in  England,  the  petitioner  would  be  clearly  entitled 
to  succeed  to  the  said  honours.  The  petitioner  there- 
fore prayed,  that  proper  directions  should  be  given  for 
having  the  petitioner's  right  declared  and  established. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Lords> 
who  resolved  that  the  petitioner  had  a  right  to  the  title 
claimed  by  his  petition. 
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53.  In  the  above  case  the  person  attainted  died  in 
the  lifetime,  of  the  ancestor  who  was  possessed  of  the 
dignity  :  but  in  the  following  case  the  person  attainted^ 
having  survived  the  ancestor  who  was  possessed  of  the 
dignity,  the  judges  were  of  ofHnion  that  the  dignity 
returned  to  the  Crown,  and  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relation  of  the  person  attainted. 
Airrieearidom,  54.  Walter  Ogilvy  claimed  the  earldom  of  Airlie  in 
printed  c.«.,     1812,    staUng  that  by  letters  patent  in  1639  James 

Ogilvy,  then  Lord  OgiIvy>  was  created  Earl'of  Airlie^ 
to  him  and  his  heii's  male ;  .that  the  title  descended  to 
David  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  had  two  sons^  James  and 
John.  James  was  attainted  of  high  treason  in  1715, 
and  survived  his  father,  but  died  vnthout  issue  about 
the  year  1730.  That  John  Ogilvy  did  not  assume  the 
title,  but  was  vested  in  the  family  estates.  That  the 
said  John  had  two  sons  ;  David,  who  was  attainted  of 
high  treason  in  1746  ;  and  Walter.  That  David,  after 
remaining  abroad  for  several  years,  received  his  pardon; 
and  an  act  of  parfiament  was  passed  removing  some  of 
the  incapacities  and  ditobilities  occasioned  by  his  at- 
tainder. That  the  said  David  died  in  1803,  leaving 
an  only  son,  who  died  a  bachelor  in  181^,  by  which 
the  estates  and  dig^ties  devolved  on  the  said  Walter 
Ogilvy. 

The  case  was  heafd  before  the  committee  of  pri- 
vileges ;  and  the  lords  conceiving  that  a  question  of 
English  law  arose,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  two  persons 
attainted  having  survived  their  ancestors,  the  Attorney- 
General  was  desired  to  attend,  and  state  his  objection 
to  the  claim. 

The  Attorney-General  admitted  that  the  petitioner 
had  clearly  established  his  pedigree  as  grandson  to 
David,  third  Earl  of  Airlie,  and  that  the  petitioner's 
right  to  the  earldom  would  be  indisputable  if  it  were 
jnot  for  the  attainders  of  his  uncle,  and  of  his  brother. 
That  the  only  material  fact  upon  which  any  question 
could  arise  was,  that  the  attainted  person  survived  the 
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ancestor  in  whom  the  title  vested  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
taihder ;  which  was  the  same  in  both.  That  in  the 
cases  cited  by  the  claimant's  counsel^  the  estate  tail  was 
created  by  a  subject :  but  the  law  was  quite  different 
where  the  grant  of  an  estate  tail  was  made  by  the 
Crown^  with  the  immediate  reversion  in  the  King.  In 
sttch  case  the  King  was  in  by  reverter  to  his  original 
tide ;  and  had  not  a  base  fee  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  grantee's  issue^  as  he  would  if  the  en- 
tail had  been  created  by  a  subject^  a  distinction  fully 
stated  by  Lord  Hobart  in  Sheffield  v.  Ratcliffe  respect- 
ing estates  tail ;  where  the  remainder  or  reversion  was 
in  a  subject^  and  where  it  was  in  the  Crown.  ''  It  is 
plain  (says  Lord  Hobart  J  that  a  tenant  in  tail  with  re-  . 
version  in  the  Crown^  if  he  be  attainted^  his  blood  is 
corrupted^  and  his  estate  tail  ceaseth  upon  his  deaths 
and  the  land  reverteth  to  the  King  in  possession.'' 

That  the  26  Hen.  8.  was  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
penal  law :  but  as  a  law  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Crown^  and  as  a  remedial  law  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  treason.  Therefore  when  an  estate  in  fee  tail 
was  created  by  a  subject,  the  statute  should  not  operate 
to  corrupt  the  blood  of  the  tenant  in  tail^  by  attainder  : 
but  to  vest  his  estate^  as  a  base  fee^  in  his  Majesty ;  be- 
cause it  would^  by  corrupting  the  bloody  destroy  the 
estate  tail^  and  give  it  to  the  person  in  remainder  or  re- 
version .  But  when  the  estate  tail  was  created  by  the 
Crown^  and  the  immediate  reversion  was  vested  there^ 
the  attainder  operated  to  corrupt  the  bloody  and  thereby 
to  defeat  the  estate  tail/  and  thus  give  an  immediate  ef- 
fect to  the  reversion  ;  placing  the  King  at  once  in  as 
of  his  original  estate^  instead  of  vesting  in  his  Majesty 
a  base  fee,  with  a  reversion  expectant  thereon.  If^ 
therefore^  the  operation  of  the  statute  was  to  corrupt 
the  bloody  whenever  the  reversion  was  in  the  Crown^ 
aU  such  estates  were  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
statute  De  Doras,  and  were  extinguished  by  attainder 
for  treason^  in  the  same  manner  as  a  base  fee  would 
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have  been  previous  to  the  statute.  Supposing*  the 
claimant's  counsel  to  be  right  in  contending^  that  a 
dignity  which  was  never  vested  in  the  heir  in  tail,  pre- 
vious to  his  attainder  and  death,  was  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, and  that  the  heir  should  succeed  to  it;  the 
next. point  is,  whether  if  the  presumptive  heir,  though 
attainted  before  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  possession^ 
does  in  fact  survive  him,  the  estate  is  forfeited  under 
the  words  of  the  statute  ''  shall  lose  and  forfeit  to  the 
King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  such  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  which  any  such  offender 
.shall  have  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  use  or  pos- 
session, by  any  right,  title,  or  means,  &c.  at  the  time 
of  any  treason  committed,  or  at  any  time  after/' 

It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  words, 
^'  at  any  time  after,"  referred  to  the  time  of  the  at- 
tainder, which  they  considered  as  a  civil  death,  and 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  such  estates  as  opened  to  him 
after  the  attainder.  This  act  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Crown;  and  ^v^as  remedial,  being  designed  to  in- 
timidate traitors,  and  to  suppress  treason.  These  ob- 
jects ykere  most  effectually  provided  for  by  preventing 
the  succession  of  other  members  of  the  family,  by  means 
pf  collateral  limitations.  The  words  ^'  at  any  time  after" 
were  sufficiently  extensive  to  cover  all  cases  of  descent 
which  occurred,  as  well  after  the  attainder,  as  between 
that  peripd  and  the  commission  of  the  treason ;  they 
were  entitled  therefore  to  that  construction  which  should 
suppress  the  mischief,  and  advance  the  remedy.  Bat 
it  had  been  argued  that  an  attainted  person  was  in- 
capable of  taking  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  inherit- 
ance or  enjoyment,  and  ^consequently  that  he  had  no- 
thing subsequent  to  the  attainder  which  could  be  the 
subject  of  forfeiture.  Co.  Lit.  13  a.,  and  Cro.  Car.  477. 
had  been  cited  as  authorities.  But  in  opposition  to  this 
doctrine  be  might  observe,  that  in  Lord  Hale's  note  on 
the  passage  in  Co.  lit.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  it  is 
laid  down — if  A.  enfeoffs  B.  attainted  of  treason^  to  the 
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use  of  C,  the  King  shall  have  the  land  discharged  of 
the  use.  And  Pimb's  case  is  cited  from  Moore  196. 
However  true  this  law  might  be  as  to  estates  in  fee 
simple^  he  doubted  much  whether  it  was  correct  as  to 
estates  tail.  By  the  statute  De  Donis  the  blood  of  an 
attainted  tenant  in  tail  was  so  far  preserved  from  cor- 
ruption^ that  the  estate  was  transmissible  through  him 
to  the  next  heir.  And  he  had  thus  a  capacity  secured 
to  him  of  taking  to  that  extent.  But  26  Hen.  8.  did 
not,  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  claimant's  coun- 
sel, corrupt  the  blood,  but  rather  prevented  that  cor- 
ruption which  would  be  the  result  of  an  attainder,  by  the 
common  law,  in  order  to  {H*eserve  the  estate  tail  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crown,  so  long  as  the  attainted  petson 
had  issue;  and  for  those  in  remainder,- where  a  re- 
mainder  existed.  If,  therefore,  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  so  far  capable  of  taking  the  inheritance,  as  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  next  heir,  previous  to  26  Hen.  8.  that  act 
could  not  be  said  to  take  away  a  capacity  which  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  to  preserve,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  words  were  sufficiently  genera],  not  only 
to  admit  of  such  a  construction,  but  to  require  one  more 
consonant  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Legislature. 
As  to  the  precedents  which  had  been  cited,  they  dif- 
fered from  this  case  in  the  material  circumstance  that 
the  attainted  heir  did  not  in  any  of  them  survive  the 
tenant  in  taU.  In  the  Duke  of  Athol's  case,  it  appeared 
from  the  petition  of  John  Murray,  that  his  father,  John 
Murray,  who  was  attainted,  died  in  1760,  while  his 
uncle,  Duke  John,  to  whom  he  claimed  to  succeed^ 
survived  till  1764.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  case,  which 
was  relied  on,  and  considered  by  the  petitioner  to  be 
in  point,  seemed  to  admit  of  b  distinction  not  less  ma- 
terial. In  that  case  a  remainder  was  limited  to  the 
father.  Viscount  St.  John,  in  tail  male,  upon  failure  of 
the  estate  in  tail  male  previously  limited  to  his  son 
Henry,  the  first  Lord  Bolingbroke.  This  could  only 
take  effect  in  possession  upon  the  death  of  Henry  the 
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son  without  issue  male.  The  very  nature  add  object 
of  the  g^rant  was  to  postpone  the  fether,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  to  his  son  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  The  remainder  to  the  father  would  not  take 
effect  until  the  preceding  limitation  to  the  son  was 
gone  and  spent.  During  the  son's  life  his  estate  tail  in 
the  dignity  was  divested  outiof  him  by  tiie  attainder: 
but  it  was  in  existence^  and  vested  in  the  Grown  by 
forfeiture ;  and  it  seemed  very  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  father's  remainder  could  descend^  upon  the  father's 
deaths  to  his  son^  when  by  the  very  nature  and  tems 
of  the  creation,  neither  he  nor  his  issue  could  by  possi- 
^  biUty  enjoy  the  dignity.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
in  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  grant,  he  was  ex- 
cluded'altogether  from  the  succession  ^nder  the  limita- 
tion. That  it  never  did  descend  upon  him ;  and  that  the 
next  heir  male  to  the  father.  Viscount  St.  John,  suc- 
ceeded directly  to  the  tide,  as  heir  to  his  &ther>  pointed 
out  by  the  limitation. 

He  concluded  with  submitting  to  the  Lords,  that  a 
title  to  the  earldom  of  Airlie  had  not  been  made  out  by 
the  petitioner. 

In  the  next  sessions  the  claimant  presented  an  addi- 
tional  cose,  (a)  in  which  it  was  contended,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statute  De  Daui$,  those  estates  that 
were  conditional  fees  at  common  law .  became  estates 
tuil,  and  were  protected  from  Ibrfeitttre  for  h^^h  trea- 
son, exoqyt  during  the  life  of  the  txffeader,  and  ako 
1  laat.  392. 1,   from  Cornqption  of  blood.    Thus  Littleton^  s*  747>  afler 

stating  that  where  a  man  is  attainted  or  outlawed  for 
felony,  his  blood  is  corrupted,  proceeds  in  these  wpnls, 
''  But  the  issue  in*  tail,  as  to  tenements  tiuled,  is  not  in 
such  case  barred,  because  he  is  inheritable  by  force  of 
t|ie  stetute,  and  not  by  course  of  common  law;  and, 
therefore,  such  attainder  of  his  fiEither,  or  of  his  ancestor 
in  tail,  shall  not  put  him  out  of  his  right,  by  force  of  the 

'CO  The  addiUoaal  case  was  prepared  by  the  Author  of  this  Work. 
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tail,  &cr  Thus  stood  the  law  till  the  statute  26  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13.  by.  whkh  it  was  enacted  that  every  person 
convicted  of  high  treason,  ''  shall  lose  and  forfeit  such 
lands^  tenemental  and  hereditaments  which  .  any  such 
offender  or  offenders  shall  hmoe  of  any  estate  of  inherit- 
ance in  use  or  possession  by  any  right,  title^  or  means, 
at  the  time  of  any  such  treason  eommitted,  or  at  any 
time<aflert  savisg  to  every  person  and  persons,  their 
beirB  and  successors,  (other  than  the  offenders  in  any 
treason,  their  heirs  and'successors)  aU  such  rights,  titles, 
&c.  which  they  shall  have  at  the  day  of  the  committing 
mob  treasons^  or  at  any  time  afore/' 

Under  the  general  words  of  this  statute,  estates  ttul 
became  forfeitable  for  treason :  but  it  was  laid  down  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Dowtie's  case,  3  Rep.  10. 
'^  That-  neither  the  act  nor  the  attainder  makes  any 
corruption  of  blood  as  to  the  descent  of  land  in  tail  ; 
for  Popham,  Attomey-Generaly  said  thatso  it  was  agreed 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Lumley ;  that  where  there  was 
gmndfather,  fatber^^  and  son,  and  the  -  grandfather  was 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  fotber  was  attainted  of  higb 
treason^  and  died  in  the  life  of  the  grand&therj  and 
afterwards  the  grand&ther  died,  that  the  land  ^oild 
descend  to  the  son,  notwiUislanding  the  attainder  >df' the 
&ther ;  for  the  fkiter  hud  not  the  land,  neither  in.  pos- 


session nor  in  use,  in  wbidi  two  cases  the  act  of  96  2^  ^^^!i^' 

a  KCp*  too*  0. 

Hen.  VIII.  gave  the  forfeiture  only  ;  and  his  attainder 
is  ttot  any  cormption  of  blood,  for  theland  entailed.'* 

It  follows  that  in  aH  cases  of  claims  by  an  issue  in 
tail  to  lands  entailed,  a  pedigree  may  be  deduced 
through  an  attainted  person.  And  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Luraley;  the  grandson  must  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
duce his  pedigree  through  his  fadier,  though  the  lather 
was  attainted  of  high  treason.  The  Attorney-General 
had  contended  that  where  the  grant  of  an  estate  tail 
was  made  by  the  Crown,  with  the  immediate  reversion 
m  the  Crown,  the  King,  in  case  of  attainder  of  the  tenant 
in  tail,  is  in  hy .reverter  to  his  original  title,,  the  blood 
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of  the  tenant  in  tail  being  corrapted^  and  has  n6t  a  base 
fee  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of  the  grantee's 
issue ;  in  support  of  which  he  has  cited  the  dictum  of  ^ 
Lord  C.  J.  Hobart^  already  stated.  It  would  be  neces* 
sary  to  state  the  legal  principles  upon  which  this  as- 
sertion was  founded.  In  the  case  of  an  estate  tail^ 
with  the  remainder  or  reversion  in  a  subject^  as  the 
attainder  of  the  tenant  in  tail  cannot  affect  the  person  ^ 
in  remainder  or  reversion^  the  estate  becomes  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail^  by  the 
enacting  part  of  the  statute^  and  also  remains  in  the 
Crown  during  the  existence  of  any  issue  of  the  tenant 
in  tail,  by  the  saving,  out  of  which  the  heirs  of  the 
offender  are  excluded ;  so  that  the  Crown  in  that  case 
acquires  a  base  fee,  as  long  as  there  are  any  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  tenant  in  tail.  But  in  the  case  where 
the  immediate  reversion  in  fee  is  in  the  Crown,  it  waA 
Fiowd.  559.  contended,  but  not  resolvefd,  in  Walsingham's  case,  that 
,  the  Crown  should  have  the  land  by  way  of  reverter, 
and  not  by  way  of  forfeiture.  In  that  case  the  tenant 
in  tail,  previous  to  his  attainder^  had  made  a  feoffment 
in  fee ;  and  the  real  question  was,  whether  that  feoff- 
ment operated  as  a  discontinuance ;  for  if  it  did,  the. 
forfeiture  would  Have  been  saved,  as  will  be  shewn 
hereefter.  The  same  question  agaiti  arose  in  the  case 
of  Stone  V.  Newnham  ;  and  was  repeatedly  aigued  m 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  it  was  resolved  that 
the  right  of  the  estate  tail  was  forfeited,  because  the 
feoffment  could  not  operate  as  a  discontinuance,  the 
reversion  always  remaining  in  the  Crown.  The  At-^ 
tomey -General  had  contended  that  these  decisions  jus- 
tified the  dictum  of  Lord  Hobart,  that  the  statute  26 
Hen.  VIII.,  which  creates  a  forfeiture  of  estates  tail,  ia 
a  remedial,  and  not  a  penal  law.  That  where  the 
reversion  is  in  the  Crown,  the  blood  of  the  tenant  in 
tail  is  corrupted :  but  where  there  is  a  remainder  or 
reversion  in  a  subject,  the  blood  is  not  corrupted,  be- 
cause such  a  construction  would  operate  to  destroy  tb^ 
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estate  tail>  and  deprive  the  Crown  of  the  forfeiture  ;  for 
in  that  case  the  estate  would  go  to  the  person  in  remain- 
der or  reversion. 

This  exposition  of  the  statute  was  perfectly  new. 
The  first  part  of  it  rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hobart :  but  it  was  observable  that  nothing  similar  to 
that  dictum  was  elsewhere  to  be  found.  It  was  tnie 
that  where  a  tenant  in  tail^  with  the  immediate  rever- 
sion in  the  Grown^  was  attainted  of  high  treason^  he 
forfeits  his  estate  not  only  for  his  own  life^  but  also 
during  the  existence  of  any  issue  of  his  body^  because 
the  issue  are  excluded  by  the  siiving.  It  does  not^; 
however^  follow  that  his  blood  is  corrupted  ;  that  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  all  the  resolutions  on  the  sta- 
tute. Lord  Hobart's  zeal  for  the  Crown^  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  traitor^  by  which  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  been  moved  in  pronouncing 
that  judgment^  instigated  him  to  go  somewhat  too  far 
in  advancing  an  extrajudicial  opinion^  not  warranted 
by  the  authorities  he  cited^  nor  admitted  by  any  sub- 
sequent writer.  For  neither  Lord  Hale  nor  Serjeant  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
Hawkins^  who  have  given  very  able  expositions  of  this  i*  242. ' 
statute^  and  also  of  W alsingham's  case^  and  that  of  49.  s.  is  '&  '24! 
Stone  V.  Newnham^  have  adopted^  or  even  noticed.  Lord 
Hobart's  dictum:  but  have  distinctly  stated  that  in  both 
the  cases  abovementioned  the  Crown  acquired  the 
estate  by  forfeiture. 

The  second  pftrt  of  the  Attorney-General's  exposi- 
tion of  the  statute  is  equally  unfounded;  for  where 
there  is  a  remainder  or  reversion  in  a  subject,  the  sta- 
tute, as  has  been  already  stated,  vests  the  estate  in  the 
Crown^  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  under  the 
enacting^  clause^  and  bars  the  issue,  by  excluding  them 
from  the  benefit  of  the  savings,  so  as  to  vest  a  base  fee 
in  the  Crown,  even  if  the  blood  were  corrupted ;  for 
such  corruption  of  blood  would  disable  the  issue  in  tail 
from  inheriting,  and  the  person  in  remainder  could  not 
take  as  long  as* there  was  issue  of  the  tenant  in  tail; 
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consequently  the  Crown  would  be  entitled  to  hold  the 
estate  during  that  period. 

But  admitting  the  dictum  of  Lord  Hobart  to  be  good 
law^  still  it  would  not  affect  the  present  case^  for  it  does 
not  contravene  the  doctrine  established  ever  since  the 
statute  26  Hen.  YIII.  was  made,  and  which  will  be 
stated  hereafter,  that  a  person  must  actually  have  an 
estate  tail,  to  be  capable  of  forfeiting  it  under  that 
act ;  and  here  neither  of  the  persons  attainted  ever  had 
any  estate  in  the  dignity  claimed.  Nor  the  doctrine 
established  in  Lord.Lumley's  case,  that  the  attainder  of 
the  heir  in  tail  is  not  attended  with  corruption  of  bloody 
quoad  the  estate  tail.  • 

The  Attorney-General  contended  that  if  the  pre^ 
suroptive  heir,  though  attainted  before  the  death  of  the 
.  tenant  in  possession,  does  in  fiaict  survive  him,  the  estate 
is  forfeited,  because  the  statute  26  Hen.  YIII.  being 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown,  and  remedial ;  the 
words  ^^  pr  at  any  time  after,''  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  cover  all .  the  cases  of  descent  which  occur,  as  well 
after  the  attainder,  as  between  that  period  and  the  com- 
mission of  the  treason.  To  this  argument  a  full  answer 
may  be  given ;  for,  first,  a  tenant  in  tail  can  only  forfeit 
what  he  has;  second,  A  person  attainted  cannot  take 
an  astate  tail  by  descent,  and  consequently  cannot  have 
it  to  forfeit.  .    . 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  proposttioTis  the 
stafaite  36  Hen.  YIII.  has  down  to  the  present  time 
been  construed  so  strictly  that  the  tenant  in  tail  must 
actuall}'.  futve  the  estate  tail,  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
forfeiting  it.  Thus  it  has  been  decided  that  where  a 
tenant  in  tail,  with  the  reversion  in  a  subject,  made  a 
feoffment  in  fee  of  his  estate,  and  afterwards  was  at-' 
tainted  of  treason,  the  feoffment  operated  as  a  disconti- 
nuance, and  the  offender  not  having- the  estate  tail 
in  him  at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  there  was  no  for- 
feiture. .    ' 

Where  the  immediate  reversion  was  in  the  Crow^i,- 
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there  was  no  discontinuance  of  the  estate  tail;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  forfeited^  as  has  been   already 
I  mentioned. 

The  principles  of  these  decisions^  is,  that  a  right  of 
entry  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  under  the  statute  36 
Hen.   VIII.,  but  not  a  right  of  action.     Now  where 
the  tenant  in  tail,  with  remainder  to  a  subject,  discon- 
tinues his  estate,  his  issue  has  only  a  right  of  action, 
which  is  not  forfeited :  but  where  the  immediate  rever- 
sion is  in  the  Crown,  the  tenant  in  tail  cannot  create  a  j  ^^^^  335  ^ 
discontinuwoce ;  so  that  a  right  of  entry  remains  in  the 
issue,  which  is  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Judge  Jenkins  states  that  where  a  tenant  in  tail  cent  7  Ca.  21, 
discontinued,  and  the  discontinuee  made  him  a  lease 
for  his  life,  and  afterwards  he  was  attainted,  the  estate 
tail  was  not  forfeited ;  for,  says  he,  in  this  case,  at 
the  time  of  the  treason,  he  had  not  any  estate  to  forfeit, 
as  (he  said  statute  36  Hen.  YIII.  requires.  Thus  it 
appears  that  unless  the  tenant  in  tail  actually  has  the 
estate  in  him,  there  is  no  forfeiture.  And  Lord  Coke 
states  the  effect  of  the  statute  in  these  words : — *'  If 
tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  or  that  hath  a  right  of  entry, 
be  attainted  of  high  treason,  the  estate  tail  is  barred, 
and  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the  King." 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  it  will  not  be 
neces^ry  to  cite  many  authorities  to  prove  that  a  per- 
son attainted  cannot  take  any  estate  by  descent;  that  of 
Lord  Coke  will  be  quite  sufficient,— '^  If  a  man  be  at-  1  imt  a. «. 
tainted  of  treason  or  felony,  although  he  be  born  within 
wedlock,  he  can  be  heir  to  no  man.'' 

This,  doctrine  apj^es  equally  to  an  heir  in  tail,  who 
was  incapable,  as  well  before  the  statute  26  Hen.  VIII. 
as  since^  of  taking  an  estate  -  tail  by  descent.  This  is 
dear  upon  principle,  because  the  disability  created  by 
an  attainder  is  general;  and  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
following  authorities ;  in  which  it  is  said  that  where  the 
issue  in  tail  is  attainted  of  felony,  he  cannot  take  the 
estate  tail  by  descent :  but  it  either  vests  in  the  Crown^ 

TOt.    111.  9 


or  becomes  Che  pr6perty  of  the  first  occupant^  during^ 
the  life  of  the  attainted  person. 
B.P1.5.  In  Viner's  Ab.  tit.  Blood  Corrupted,  is  the  following 

pit  37!*"**°"'  translation  of  a  passage  from  Brooke's  Ab.— "  Where 

the  issue  in  tail  is  outlawed  of  felony,  in  the  life  of  the 
ancestor^  and  gets  a  pwdon  in  the  life  of  the  ancestor^ 
he  may  ienter  after  the  death  of  lits  e^cestor^  as  heir  in 
tail ;  contrA,  of  fee  simple.     But  if  the  ancestor  dies 
before  the  pardon,  then  it  seems  by  Thorpe  that  the 
heir  in  tail  cannot  enter.    Tl^  reason  seems  to  be  in- 
asmuch as  the  King  shall  haYO  the  land  dvring  the  life 
of  the  outlaw. 
Bt.  DeiciDt,        The  tame  doctrine  is  laid  down  by  Brooke^  and  ap* 
89Ai!Lt»na.  pears  to  be  deduced  from  a  case  in  the  year  book^^ 
^^'  which  is  thus  stated  and  reasoned  upon  by  Plowdea 

657,  8.—''  Tenant  in  tail  was  bound  in  a  statute  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  issue  was  outlawed  for  felony^  and  ob^ 
tained  a  charter  of  pardon>  in  the  life  of  Uie  father. 
The  father  died^  the  issue  entered^  the  coauseesited 
execution  of  tbe  bmd,  and  the  heir  brought  an  assise. 
Whether  or  no  the  assise  was  maintainable  was  there 
debated.  The  principal  point  argued  was,  what  estate 
the  issue  had;  for  if  he  had  an  estate  t^il,  then  th(9 
assise  was  maintainable^  for  then  he  was  remUted  to  hi* 
estate  (ail,  in  which  case  execution  could  not  be  issued 
agfainst  him ;  and  if  the  issue  had  a  fee  sioipleiy  or  any 
other  estate  than  an  estate  tail,  then  the  assise  was 
maintainable.  And  there  it  appears  that  the  outlawry 
for  felony  so  disabled  him  in  blppd,  that  he  could  not 
take  by  descent  the  land  in  tail^  any  mere  than  the  land 
in  fee  simple,  notwithstanding  the  charier  of  pardon, 
which  could  not  restore  his  blood  to  its  former  purity. 
From  whence  it  £dI}ow6  that  when  his  father  died,  the 
land  could  not  rev^  to  the  donor,  because  the  donee 
^bad  isbue,  and  the  issue  could  not  take  by  dese^  Igf 
reaen  of  his  disabUi^.  So  that  upon  the  death  t>f  the 
&tber  the  freehold  ia  deed  or  in  law  was  none,  but  w 
r,  as  it  is  where  t^ant  pur  siutrevie  dies  ia  the 
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lifil  of  cestui  9Me  vie^,  md  npne  enters ;  in  which  <Wf 
erery  mau  in  the  world  has  an  equal  title  to  the  land ; 
and  therefore  when  the  issue  in  tail  entered^  he  was  but 
SQ  occupant/' 

In  a  note  of  Lord  Hale  published  by  Mr.  Hai^rave^  i  i^gt.  22. «. 
the  doctrine  of  the  case  in  29  Assise  is  thus  stated :  **-  ^- 
"  The  issue  in  tail  attainted^  m  vitd  patris,  after  the 
death  of  the  father  the  donor  cannot  enter :  but  the 
issue^  if  pardoned^  may  enter  and  hold  as  special  occu- 
IHf^nt^  subject  to  the  charges  of  the  ftither/' 

Thus  it  appears  ai  common  law  the  issue  in  tail^  if 
attainted  of  felony^  and  i  fortiori  if  attainted  of  hig^h 
treason^  is  incapable  of  taking  an  estate  tail  by  descent; 
and  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  statute  S6  Hen.  VIII« 
to  enable  him  to  inherit.     Before  that  statute  if  a  tenant 
in  tail  was  attainted  of  treason^  the  estate  tail  was*  tor* 
felted  to  the  Croi¥n  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail : 
but  upoi)  his  death  bis  issue  became  entitled  to  it. — 
''  \yhere  tenant  in  tail  is  attainted  of  treason  before  the  vin.  Abr.  tit. 
jBtatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  his  son  shall  have  the  land,  for  he  Forf««««.<^' 
does  jaot  claim  only  as  his  heir,  but  by  the  statute,  Kt  Br<i.  Abr.  tit. 
per  Jiymutm  Doni.*'    Now  as  the  only  object  of  that    '"*^' 
ftatute  Mras  to  destroy  the  descent  to  the  issue  of  an 
attainted  person,  it  is  impossiUe  to  construe  it  so  as 
to  gife  an  attainted  ^ssue  a  capacity  of  inheriting,  which 
he  had  not  before. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  advanced  a  singular  argument 
as  t9  this  point.  He  said  that  as  an  attainted  person 
was  so  for  capable  of  taking  the  inheritance  as  to  trans- 
mit i^  tp  the  neict  heir,  previous  to  the  statute  26  Hen. 
VIIL^  tliet  act  cannot  be  said  to  take  away  a  capacity 
w|i|ph  it  ia  fw  tl^  benefit  of  the  Crown  to  preserve  ; 
/oof^  .ei^^iaSy  where  the  words  are  sufficiently  ge^ 
neni.  A  propoaition  is  here  assumed  which  is  not  law ; 
for  it  has  been  shewn  that  a  person  attainted  was  inca^ 
jwMe  ^^i^ng  an  estate  tail  by  descent,  before  or  since 
Dl»  ^tvte  9^  Hah.  VIII.  The  capacity  of  taking  by 
lUicea^  18  Jb^re  .confiiunded  .with,  or  deduced  from;  tbe 

o3 
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capacity  of  transmitting ;  •  though  perfectly  different. 
It  is  true  that  the  issue  in  tail^  though  attainted^  may  be 
the  means  of  transmitting  an  estate  tail ;  because  as  his 
blood  is  not  corrupted  quoad  an  estate  tail^  a  title  may 
be  deduced  through  him :  but  that  does  not  give  him 
the  power  of  taking  the  estate  tail  by  descent ;  for  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  Mr.  Yorke  properly  describes  it» 
is  a  consequential  disability^  which  affects  the  heirs  of 
an  attainted  person^  but  does  not  affect  himself.  A 
person  attainted  is  equally  incapable  of  inheriting,  whe- 
ther his  blood  be  corrupted  or  not ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  where  his  blood  is  not  corrupted,  a  pedigree 
may  be  deduced  through  him ;  where  his  blood  is  cor- 
rupted, it  cannot. 

In  the  case  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  the  attainder 
of  the  heir  apparent  does  not  create  a  forfeiture  of  the 
estate,  because  a  person  can  only  forfeit  what  be  ha». 
Upon  the  deatb  of  the  ancestor,  the  estate  will  escheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  because  the  heir  cannot  take  by 
descentj  on  account  of  his  attainder ;  and  his  Mood 
being  corrupted,  no  other  person  can  derive  a  title 
through  him.  If  the  King  be  lord,  he  will  take  by  es- 
cheat, not  by  forfeiture.  If  the  lapd  be  held  of  a  mesne 

tiBit  13«.     lord,  it  will  escheat  to  him. — ''  The  lather  is  seised  of 

lands  in^ee  simple  holden  of  J.  S.;  the  son  is  attainted 
of  treason,  the  father  dieth,  the  lands  shall  ei^cheat  to 
J.  S.^propter  defectum  sanguinis,  for  that  the  lather 
died  without  heir ;  and  the  King  cannot  have  the  iand^ 
l>ecause  the  son  never  had  any  thing  to  forfeit.    :. 

nta.N.B.i43.  In  the  case  of  estates  tail  there  can  be  no  escheat^ 
for  escheats  are  only  of  the  fee  simple.  ^  The  attidnder 
of  the  heir  disables  him  from  taking '  during  his  life  : 
but  his  blood  not  being  corrupted,  the  next  heir,  though 
lineal,  may  afil«:  his  death  derive  a  title  to  the  estate 
through  biim. 

The  reason  of  inserting  the  words,  ''or  «iy^  tkne 
after,"  in  the  statute  86  Hen.  8.  will  plainly  4i|ipear 
upo|i  an  examination  of  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  oases 
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of  fee  simjde.  estates,  and  the  object  of  the  Legislature- 
in  making  the  statute  36  Hen.  8. 

Lm-d  Hale  says, — '*  The  relation  of  the  forfeiture  or  ^-  Voi.  t 
escheat  of  lands,  for  treason  or  felony,  to  avoid  all 
mesne  incumbrances,  is  to  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted.*' If  this  were  not  the  law,  a  person  indicted 
for  treason  mighty  on  the  eve  of  his  trial,  convey  all  his 
real  estates  to  his  children,  and  thus  deprive  the  Crown 
of  the  forfeiture.  It  is  therefore  settled  that  all  real 
property  whereof  a  person  is  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
offence  committed,  or  at  any  time  after,  down  to  the  at- 
tainderi. becomes  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

As  to  any  lands  acquired  after  the  attainder,  they 
also  become  the  property  of  the  King,  upon  another 
piiaeiple,  namely^  that  a  person  attainted  is  civilly  dead, 
and  can  only  purchase  for  the  benefit  pf  the  Crown. 
Thus.  Lord  Coke  says, — ''And  if  a  man  be  attainted  of  iingL^K 
fekmy,  yet  he  hath  capacity  to  purchase  to  him  and  bis 
heirs,  .albeit  he  can  have  no  heir :  but  he  cannot  hold 
it,  for  in  that  case  the  King  shall  have  it  by  his  preroga- 
tive, and  not  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  for  a  man  attainted 
hath  no  capacity  to  purchase,  being  a  man  cwUiter 
martmuss  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  King/' 

it  is*  the  same  where  a  person  is  attainted  of  treason.  P>mb*s  cwju , 
A  person  committed  treason  in  ISEUz.  for  which  he  ^' 
was  attainted  eight  years  after.  Between  the  commis- 
sion of  the  treason  and  the  attainder,  lands  were  con- 
veyed to  him  to  certain  uses.  It  was  held  by  Plowden, 
Popbam,  and  others,  that  the  estate  of  the  land  was  in 
the  Queen,  because  she  was  entitled  to  all  lands  that 
traitors  bad  at  the  time  of  the  treason,  or  after.  Now 
as  Ihe  framers  of  the  statute  26  Hen.  8  must  have  been 
sensible  that  they,  were  making  a  penal  law,  by  creating 
a  forfeiture,  where  there  was  none  before ;  if  they  had 
contented  themselves  with  enacting  that  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  should  forfeit  aU  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  they  had  at  the  time  of  such  treason  com- 
mitted, those  words  would  not  extend  to  lands  acquired 
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by  purchase  or  descent,  subsequent  to  the  time  when^ 
the  treason  was  committed,  and  prior  to  the  attainder. 
They  therefore  added  the  words,  ''  or  any  time  after," 
to  take  in  the  intermediate  period.  But  these  words 
can  never  be  extended  to  the  time  after  the  attainder^ 
because  the  attainted  person  becomes,  by  the  attainder^ 
incapable  of  taking  by  descent ;  and  can  only  take  by 
purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown. 

The  Attorney-General  began  and  ended  his  argument 
by  observing,  that  the  present  case  differed  from  Lord 
Lumley's,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  this  ma- 
terial circumstance,  namely,  that  in  those  cases  the  per- 
sons attainted  died  in  the  lifetime  of  their  ancestors : 
but  in  this  the  persons  attainted  survived  their  ances- 
tors. He  did  not,  however,  cite  any  authority,  neither 
an  adjudged  case,  nor  a  dictum y  or  deduce  any  argu- 
ment, either  from  principle  or  analogy,  to  prove  the 
importance  of  this  difference ;  or  that  an  estate  in  land, 
or  a  dignity,  would  be  forfeited  or  destroyed  by  reason 
of  such  survivorship.     Now  with  respect  to  estates  in 

Hob.  Rep,  257.  land,  it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hobart,  that  an  estate 

tail  may  cease  for  a  time,  and  yet  rise  again  ;  and  may 
cease  as  to  one  person,  and  be  in  force  and  esse  to  an- 

Hi^p.  8  (.       other.     Thus  where  a  tenant  in  tail  dies,  leaving  his 

wife  pregnant,  the  reversioner  may  enter :  but  upon 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  estate  tail  vrill  revive ;  and  in 
the  case  already  stated  from  Brooke,  it  is  said  by 
Thorpe,  that  the  estate  would  vest  in  the  Crown  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  outlaw  only;  and  as  the  donor  is  ex- 
cluded, the  next  issue  must  of  course  have  succeeded  to 
it,  upon  the  death  of  the  outlaw. 

In  T^lowden  it  is  said  arguendo]  that  the  estate  would 
go  to  the  first  occupant ;  this  howevier  appears  to  be  an 
erroneous  opinibn.  And  \vl  the  case  of  Thomby  v. 
Fleetwood  respecting  the  statute  TJac.  L  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  if  kny  person  should  pass  or  go,  or 
send  beyond  sea  any  child  to  reside  in  a  College  of 
Jesfiits,  every  such  person  so  passing,  or  being  sent 
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beyctnd  8€a^  should  as  in  resfiect  to  himself  only^  and 
not  in  respect  of  any  of  his  heirs  or  posterity^  he  dis- 
dliled  and  made  incapable  to  inherit^  purcbi^e,  take^ 
haye^  or  enjay  any  manors^  lands>&c.    Mr.  Justiq^ 
Powys  is  reported  to  haw  said,-^"  But  when  the  argn-  374^***  ^^ 
meat  that  the  profits  only  are  for&ited  prevails^  tbers 
arises  a  subpoint^  who  shall  have  the  prpfilt^  i    )  %^y  th». 
Kin^  shfdl  have  them.     1 .  Becausie  he  is  concerii^d  to 
see  the  law  executed.    2.  There  are  goods  in  tbi^  case^  * 
as  well  as  lands^-**and  who  can  have  them  but  the  King? ; 
3.  This  is  an  otence  of  a  public  nature^  coniCra  Qoronam  -. 
et  dignitatem  $uam ;  and  that  makes  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  case  of  Woodward  J7.  Fqx>  and  the  cpjse  qC. 
tithes,  where  private  interest  is  eoncerped.    ^,  Thos^t 
win  be  derelict  lands^  which  go  i9  the  CrPl^rn^  whe9 
there  can  be  no  owner  found/' 

If  the  acquisition  of  an  estate  tail  by  the  Cjrown^  be^ . 
fore  the  statute  26  Hen.  8L  in  consequenpe  of  the  at« 
tainder  for  treason  of  the  tenant^  did  nqt  destroy  th^ 
estate  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  frpm  th^ 
passage  in  Brooke  already  8tated,-^why  8hQu||4  tjbe  aip-! 
quisition  of  an  estate  tail  by  the  Crown^  in  coi>9eq.ii9nc#, 
of  the  disability  of  the  next  heir  in  tail  to  inh^.tit^  d^^ 
stroy  the  estate,  and  prevent  its  descentj  upon  the  death 
of  the  person  disabled,  to  the  issue  next  inheritable 
ttoder  the  entail  ^  In  the  descent  of  estates  in  fee  sijn-  i^t.  29.  e.  z 
pie,  tile  circumstance  of  the  attainted  person's  suryiving 
his  ancestor  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Thus  l^^cd  ^^*  ^^^  ^ 
Hale  says, — '*  If  there  be  father  and  two  sons^  aod  the 
eldest  is  attainted  in  the  life  of  the  father^  and  dies 
without  issue  in  the  life  of  the  f^her^  the  younger  son 
shall  inherit  the  ftther;  foir  he  need  not  mentioft^his. 
elder  brother  in  the  conveying  of  his  title;  but  if  the 
dder  brother  attaint  survive  the  father  but  a  dayj  and 
die  without  issue,  the  second  son  cannot  inherit,  but  the 
had  shall  escheat,  pro  defeciu  hafediu ;  for  the  cwr 
rupUon  of  bleed  in  the  elder  son,  sunriviog  the  father. 
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impedes  the  descent."    As  there  is  ho  corruptioR  of 
blood  in  cases  of  entails/  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
person  attainted  is  immatedal ;  for  a  title^  or  rather  a 
pedigree, ;  may  be  deduced  throoj^h  him,  whether  he 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ancestor  or  not.     And  it  is^ 
observable  that  Lord  Hale  confines  the  above  case  to 
descents  of  lands  in  fee  simple. 
'  The  doctrine  contended  for  by  the  Attorney-General, 
that  where  the  person  attainted  ^survives  his  ancestor, 
there  is  a  forfeiture,  is  not  to  be  found  any  where ; 
and  yet  if  the  law  were  so,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
either  Judge  Jenkins,  who  has  twice  stated  XiOrd  Lum- 
ley's  case,  or  some  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
who  in  Dowtie's  case  fully  discussed  the  statute  36  Hen. 
8.  would  have  mentioned  so  important  a  point.    JLqrd 
Hale,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  professes  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  doctrine  of  forfeiture  for  high  trea- 
son, to  which  he  has  dedicated  a  long  chapter.    He  has  - 
ch.  28.  Vol.  I.  twice  stated  Lord  Lumley's  case  :  but  is  totally  silent  as 
'  to  the  consequence  of  an  attainted  issue  in  tail  surviving, 

his  ancestor.  Is  it  probable  that  if  he  thought  the  cir- 
cumstance of  survivorship  would  create  a  forfeiture,  he 
would  have  oiiiitted  to  state  it  ? 

Serjeant  Hawkins  is  equally  silent  on  this  head  ;  nor 
is  this  doctrine  mentioned  by  Mr.  Yorke  in  hiS' Con- 
siderations on  the  Law  of  Forfeiture,  though  Lord 
Lumley's  case  is  there  stated.  These  negative  autho- 
rities must  appear  quite  conclusive,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  fully  supported  by  principle. 

With  respect  to  dignities,  the '  princi{des  of  law  that 
have  been  stated  apply  as  directly  to  them,  as  to  estatea 
in  land  ;  for  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  adnuC 
of  any  ditM^itiction  .It  may  therefore  be  laid  down — 

(I)  That  though  an  estate  tail  in  a  dignity  is  fioc^ 
feited  by  the  attainder  for  treason  of  the  person  aetuall)^ 
having  it,  according  to  Neville's  case,  yet  that  the  at- 
tainder for  treason  of  the  eldest  sen  of  a  tenant  in  tail 
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of  a  dignity^  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father^  does  not 
create  a  forfeiture .  of  a  dignity  ;  because  such  eldest 
son  had  it  not  to  forfeit. 

(2)  That  if  such  eldest  son  survives  his  father^  the 
dig^nity  does  not^  as  to  any  purpose,  descend  on  him  ; 
because  his  attainder  disables  him  from  taking  a  dignity 
by  descent^  as  effectually  as  it  disables  him  from  taking 
lands  intailed^  by  descent. 

(3)  Thatj  as  no  corruption  of  blood  takes  place  in 
this  case,  a  title,  or  rather  a  pedigree,  may  be  deduced 
through  such  attainted  son,  after  his  decease. 

.  In  support  .of  this  proposition  the  case  of  the'Dukje- 
dom  of  Athol  is  stated ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  house  ^*^' 
in  that  case  acted  upon  the  principle  that  a  dignity  in 
tail  may  be  claimed,  performam  dani,  under  a  limit- 
ation in  letters  patent,  by  a  son  surviving  an  attainted 
father,  who  never  was  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  of 
such  dignity ;  there  being  no  corruption  of  blood*  in 
the  succession  to  an  estate  tail,  in  lands  or  dignities. 

(4)  That  during  the  life  of  such  eldest  son  the  dig- 
nity becomes  vested  in  the  Crown,  or  is  suspended,  or 
in  abeyance,  but  is  not  destroyed ;  and,  therefore;  that 
after  the  death  of  the  eldest  son,  the  next  heir  in  tail 
becomes  entitled  to  such  dignity. 

The  case  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  then  stated;  and  ^m«- 
it  is  said  to  be  perfecdy  clear  that  the  dignity  created 
by  the  special  limitation  was  a  vested  estate  in  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  descendible  to  the  heirs  male  of-  his 
body ;  and  would  have  descended,  on  his  death  in 
1740,  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  if  he  had  not  been  at- 
tainted. The  position  of  the  Attorney-General  that 
under  the  remainder  to  Sir  Henry  St.  John  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  his  eldest  son  and  his  issue  male 
were  excluded,  is  perfectly  untenable;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  contend,  upon  any  principle  of  construction, 
that  under  a  limitation  to  A.  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  the  eldest  son  of  A.  can  be  excluded  from  taking, 
by  any  estate  already  limited  to  such  eldest  son.     If 
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an  authority  were  wanting  in  such  a  plain  case^  the 
ii]iit378«.     foHowiag  passage  from  Lord  Coke  is  decisive. — ^'If 

a  gift  be  made  to  the  eldest  son^  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body^  the  remainder  to  the  fether  ,and  the  heirs  of 
his  body^  the  father  dieth^  the  eldest  son  levietii  a  fine 
with  proclamations,  and  dieth  without  issue,  ibk  shall 
bar  the  second  son,  for  the  remainder  descended  to 
the  eldest.''  It  follows  that  in  consequence  of  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  dignity  which  had 
been  limited  to  Sir  Henry  St.  John  became  upon  his 
death  suspended,  or  vested  in  the  Crown  during  the 
life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  but  upon  his  death  it  de* 
scended  to  his  nephew ;  so  that  in  this  case,  which  it 
is  presumed  was  fully  considered.  Lord  Hardwicke 
being  then  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  Attorney- 
General,  the  House  of  Lords  must  have  admitted  that 
the  circumstance  of  an  attainted  person's  surviving  h\9 
ancestor,  from  whom  a  dignity  would  have  descended 
to  him,  as  issue  in  tail,  if  not  attainted,  did  not  de^ 
stroy  the  dignity,  but  only  suspended  it ;  and  that  on 
the  death  of  the  attainted  person,  it  descended  to  the 
next  issue  inheritable  to  such  dignity. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  the  Judges : — 
Whether,  if  lands  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  A.  B. 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten ; 
and  A.  B.  had  issue  a  son  named  C.  D.,  and  C.  D. 
had  also  a  son  named  E.  F. ;  and  C.  D.  in  the  life-* 
time  of  his  father  committed  high  treason  ;  and  it  waa 
by  act  of  parliament  enacted  that  he  should  stand  and 
be  adjudged  attainted  of  the  said  high  treason  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  and  should  suffer  and 
forfeit  as  a  person  attainted  of  high  treason  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  qughtto  suffer  and  forfeit,  and  A.  B. 
afterwards  died  in  the  lifetime  of  C.  D.,  and  C.  D.  the 
(^tainted  person  then  died,  E.  F.  the  son  surviving^ 
EJ,  F.  woold  be  considered  jn  the  courts  below,  after 
the  death  of  C.  D.,  as  entitled,  under  such  grant,  to  the 
lands  so  granted? 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges  as  follows  :— ^*'  We  are  of  opinion  that  E.  P. 
would  not  be  considered  in  the  courts  of  law^  after  the 
death  of  C.  D.  as  entitled^  under  such  grants  to  the 
lands  so  granted. 

It  has  been  contended  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
argued  for  the  interests  of  E.  F.  that  his  interest  in  this 
case  is  protected  by  the  statute  De  Donisy  and  is  not 
within  the  peril  of  the  26  Hen.  8.^  and  consequently  is 
not  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not^  under  the  circumstances  stated  to  us^ 

a 

proteftted  by  the  statute  De  Donis :  and  we  are  of  opi- 
nion likewise^  that  if  those  who  have  argued  for  the 
dsdm  of  E.  F.  ccAild  persuade  your  Lordships  to  adopt 
die  principle  upon  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  ^thin  the  statute  De  Donis,  they  would  by 
establishing  that  principle^  bring  it  also  within  the 
operation  of  the  26  Hen.  8.  and  subject  it  to  forfeiture^ 
by  the  attainder  of  C.  D. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  case  put  to  us  had  oc* 
curred  upon  an  estate  in  fee  simple  conditional^  before 
the  statute  De  Donis,   the  land  granted  would  have 
reverted  to  liis  Majesty^  as  upon  a  failure  of  issue 
described  in  the  grant ;  for  the  tenant  in  tail  dying 
while  the  nHxt  issue  in  tail  stood  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son^ such  issue  could  not  have  taken^  because  his  blood  was 
corrupted  by  the  attainder  ;  and  the  reversion  would 
fell  to  the  Crown,  for,  want  Of  issue  capable  of  inherit- 
ing undcff  the  grant.    The  King  would  then  be  in  by    • 
way  of  reverter;  and  "being  in  by  way  of  reverter, 
hii  title  ^tild  be  paramount  to  all  Charges  upon  the 
estate  tafl.    This  would  have  been  the  Case  before  the 
statute  'De  Donls  ;  ^rid  we  think  that  the  statute  has 
riot  Wtered  it. 

The'stattite  De  Donis  recites  that  donees  in  tail, 
after  issue  bdrn,  hkd  been  used  to  make  alienations  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  issue  in  tail,  and  also  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  donor ;  and  it  enacts  that  such  alienations  shall 
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not  prejudice  the  issue^  or  the  donor^  or  his  heirs. 
This  is  all  the  statute  does.  1  know  that  it  has  received 
a  very  large  construction  for  the  protection  of  the 
i^sue  in  tail ;  I  know  that  a  criminal  act  done  by  a  te- 
nant in  tail  by  which^  upon  attainder^  he  forfeits  his 
estate^  has  been  held  to  fall  within  the  description  of 
alienation^  in  the.  statute ;  and  therefore  it  is  Uiat  if  a 
tenant  in  tail  be  attainted  of  high  treason^  and  so  the 
estate  passes  from  him  by  forfeiture^  the  issue  in  tail 
is  protected  by  the  statute^  as  from  an  alienation  by  the 
tenant  in  tail ;  but  that  is  not  the  present  case.  Here 
is  nothing  done  by  the  tenant  in  tail  either  to  alien^ 
torfeit^  or  otherwise  put  away  his  estate ;  nothing  which 
can  possibly  be  brought  within  the  term  alien  in  the 
statute  and  therefore  the  case  remains  as  at  icoiamon  law. 
The  estate  tail  is  extinguished^  for  want  of  issue  ca- 
pable of  inheriting,  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail, 
wd  the  land  reverts  to  the  King,  who  has  the  reversion 
in  fee,  the  grant  having  originally  proceeded  from  the 
Crown. 

It  has  been  argued  very  strongly  by  the  counsel  for 
the  claimant  that  corruption  of  blood,  as  for  as  it  regards 
the  succession  to  estates  tail,  is  wholly  taken  away  by 
the  statute  il)e  Donis;  and  that  this  disability  being 
removed,  E.  F.  must  of  course  be  entitled  to  take^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  statute.  Whether  cor- 
ruption of  blood  be  or  be  not  taken  away  must  depend 
upon  the  language  of  th^  statute ;  aitd,  in  some  d^ee^ 
upon  the  decided  cases.  Now,  upon  looking  into  the 
statute  itself,  I  find  not  a  word  to  support  such  a  pro- 
position. It  protects  the  interest  of  the  issue  in  tail 
in  certain  cases,  and  likewise  the  interests  of  the  donor  ; 
and  as  far  as  such  issue  would  have  heA\  prevented 
from  taking  before  the  statute,  by  corruption  of  bloody 
so  far  in  those  cases  the  effect  of  corruption  of  blood 
is  taken  away  in  their  favour.  Where  protection  is 
given  to  the  issue  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  corruption 
of  blood  does  not  prevent  its  taking  full  effect ;  it  is 
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incidentally  removed  in  those  cases^  but  in  no  others, 
and  the  statute  has  no  further  operation  in  taking 
away  corruption  of  blood.  The  question  always  is, 
whether  the  interest  of  the  issue  in  tail  be  or  be  not 
protected  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  ;  where  it  is  not, 
corruption  of  blood  remains,  as  it  did  before  at  the 
common  law. 

This  is  a  matejrial  view  of  the  case,  as  it  goes  to  the 
foundation  of  their  argument.  The  tenure  from  the 
Crown  would  also  furnish  a  decisive  objection,  if  it  were 
wanted,  to  the  claim  of  E.  F.  There  are  many  au- 
thorities to  shew,  (and  this  I  believe  is  the  doctrine  of 
afl  the  Judges,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  question  has 
occurred)  that  when  land  passes,  as  in  the  case  put  to 
us,  by  a  grant  of  the  Crown,  in  tail,  with  the  reversion 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  himself  is  attainted 
of  high  treason,  the  Crown  is  in  of  his  reverter.  That 
the  estate  tail  is  extinguished  and  at  an  end,  and  con- 
sequently the  issue  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the 
statute  De  Donis.  So  it  has  been  held  in  all  cases 
that  have  occurred  where  the  tenant  in  tail  is  him- 
self attainted. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  case  has  occurred  upon  the 
attainder  of  the  issue,  on  whom  the  inheritance  would 
otherwise  descend,  which  is  the  case  before  your  Lord- 
ships. But  the  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal 
force,  and  I  should  say  a  fortiori  to  it. 

Now  I  will  state  shortly  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  First,  there  is  a  case  in  Dyer  115.  in  which 
this  question  presented  itself  in  the  mosN;  uniavourttble 
view  it  coald  assume  for  the  Crown.  The  tenant  ia 
tail  made  a  lease,  which  was  voidable,  as  against  the 
issue  in  tail;^  but  void  as  against  the  danor.  The  te«- 
nant  in  tail  died;  and  the  next  issue  in  tail  accepted 
rent  from  the  lessee,  and  thereby  confirmed  the  leto^ 
which  therefore  stood  good  against  him  and  his  uHkum, 
The  issue  in  tail  afterwards  committed  high  treason^ 
and  was  attainted  thereof,  and  the  Attorney -Genenal 
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putit^  where  a  lease  had  been  granted  by  the*  tenant 
in  tail^  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  issue.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  Crown  was  in  of  its  reverter;  that 
lease  which  was  granted  out  of  the  estate  tail  must 
fall  with  it.  And  then  he  puts  the  distinction  betweisn 
the  <:a8e  of  the  King,  having  the  reversion^  and  bein^ 
entitled  to  the  remainder  only.  He  says^  if  this  had 
been  an  estate  given  to  a  tenant  in  tail,  with  renminder 
only  to  the  King,  and  the  tenant,  in  tail  had  been  at- 
tainted of  high  treason^  the  King  would  have  taken 
the  estate  tail  only>  by  forfeiture^  subject  to  the  lease  ; 
because  he  could  take  nothing  but  the  estiite  the  tenant 
in  tail  had  ;  he  must  take  it  with  all  its  incumbrances. 
The  donee  in  that  case  owes  no  homage  or  fealty  to 
the  Crown  ;  violates  no  condition  to  his  donor^  by  the 
commission  of  high  treason.  But  it  is  very  different 
where  the  donee  holds  under  the  Crown  as  donor ;  for 
there,  by  the  commission  of  high  treason,  he  violates 
the  most  important  condition  on  which  he  holds  his 

•  •  • 

estate. 

This  reasoning  falls  in  very  much  with  the  doctrine 
7  Rep.  33.        which  is  laid   down  by  the  judges,   in  their  second 

resolution  in  N^vUle's  case>  with  respect  to  dignities. 
In  the  first  they  are  said  to  have  resolved  that  dignities 
might  be  intailed  within  the  statute  De  Dtmis ;  by 
the  second  they  resolved  that  if  he  who  held  a  dignity 
was  attainted'  of  high  treason,  his  estate  therein  would 
be  foifeited,  without  the  aid  of  the  36  Hen.  8.  by  force 
of  a  condition  taciti  annexed  to '  the  estate ;  because 
he  owes  duties  to  the  Crown  in  respect  of  it;  which^ 
are  grossly  violated  by  the  offence  of  high  treason. 
Such  forfeiture  must  therefore  be  at  the  common  law  ; 
and  your  Lordships  will  see  how  strong  an  analogy  this' 
bears  to  the  case  of  lands  granted^  by  the  King  in  tail, 
with  the  reversion  in  the  Crown.  The  estate  in  the 
land,  like  that  in  the  dignity,  subjects  the  possessor  to 
certain  duties,  which  form  the  condition  of  his  tenure, 
and  which  be  violates  by  the  commission  of  bi^h  trea* 
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son/  and  both  ar0  forfeited  aaid  extinguished  by  bis 
attainder;  and  in  neither  is  the  issue  protected  by  the  . 
iitatute  De  Donia. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  in  this  case  the  in- 
lerest  of  E.  F.  is  not  protected  by  the  statute  De  Doni^. 
But  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  suggestion 
•Which  fell  from  the  highest  atuthority^  that  supposing 
the  argument  to  prevaiK  that  corruption  of  blood  is 
wholly  taken  away  m  regard  to  the  succession  to  es- 
tates tail^  by  the  statute  De  Donis,  it  would  stiU  be 
matter  of  consideration  whether^  under  the  circum- 
stances' which  are  stated  in  this  casCy  the  issue  in  tail  ' 
would  not  take^  though  not  for  his  own  benefit^  yet 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown  ;  and  upon  a  fuH  coifisider- 
ation  of  that  subject^  we  see  no  objection^  on  that  sup- 
pomtion^  to  his  taking.  A  person  attainted  of  high 
treason  has  capacity  to  take  an  estate^  though  not  for 
his  own  benefit^  yet  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  effect  of  corruption  of  blood  be  takefr  away^ 
we  see  no  reason  why  C.  D.  might  not^  after  his  at- 
tainder^ succeed  by  inheritance^  as  he  Inight  take  by 
feoffment^  not  for  his  own  benefit^  biit  for  the  benefit 
of  Ac  Crown. 

I  have  thought  it  rights  in  a  question  of  so  much  im* 
portanetf^  to  explain  the  reasonit  of  my  opinion  some- 
what at  leupge  ;  and  I  bdieve  my  brotiiers  concur  with 
me  in  them.  But  we  ceriainfy  ail  agree  in  thinking 
that  in  Ais  case  tiie  interests  of  E.  F.  are  not  protected 
by  thtt  statute  De  Donis  ;  and  that  if  they  were  pro*- 
tected  by  that  statute^  upon  the  principle  relied  on^ 
sUU  tiey  would  fall  within  the  26  Hen.  8. 

There  was  one  ailment  used  aft  the  bai*  which 
I  have  omitted  to  notice^  namely^  that  by  the  S6  Hen. 
8.  nothing  that  came  to  an  attainted  person  after  his  at- 
tainder would  be  forfeited.  My  lords,  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  that  he  shall  forfeit  whtitever  he  has, 
or  whatever  shall-at  any  time  come  to  him.  It  is  in- 
sisted that  this  means  only  the  time  between  the  com^ 

VOL.  III.  p 
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mission  of  the  crime  and  the  attainder:  but  we  see 
no  ground  for  putting  so  limited  a  construction  on  the 
act.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to  put  es- 
tates tail  upon  the  same  footing  as  estates  in  fee  simple, 
with  regard  to  forfeiture  ;  and  a  conveyance  to  an  at- 
tainted person,  ever  so  long  after  his  attainder,  would, 
I  conceive,  carry  an  estate  to  him,  which  he  would  be 
capable  of  taking  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown.         » 

For  these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  that  E.  P.  . 
would  take  nothing." 

The  ckim  was  not  proceeded  in. 

BfoSl*^"  ®^       55.  In  all  cases  where  a  person  has  been  attainted  of 

high  treason  by  parliament,  or  by  judgment  on  an  in- 
dictment for  high  treason,  petty  treason,  or  felony,  the 
corruption  of  blood  can  only  be  restored  by  parliament. 

3'iut*c.  106.    Lord  tiale  says,  restitutions  by  parliament  *  are  of  two 

kinds;  one,  a  restitution  in  blood  only,  which  removes 
the  corruption,  but  restores  not  the  party  attaint  or  his 
heirs  to  the  manors  or  honours  .lost  by  the  attainder, 
unless  it  specially  extend  to  them ;  the  other  is  a  gene- 
ral restitution,  not  only  in  blood,  but  to  the  lands,  &c.  of 
the  party  attainted .  That  a  restitution  in  blood  may  be 
special  and  qualified ;  but  generally  a  restitution  in  blood 
is  construed  liberally  and  extensively.       ^ 

56.  In  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Lumley,  the  peti- 
tioner's counsel  produced  an  act  of  parliament  made  in 

jinte,  §  50.       6  Edw.  6.  upou  the  petition  of  John  Lumley,  ddest 

son  and  heir  of  George  Lumley,  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  John  Lord  Lumley,  whereby,  after  a  recital  of  the 
attainder,  of  the  said  George  Lumley,  by  reason  whereof 
the  said  John  Lumley  stood,  and  was  a  person  in  his 
lineage  and  blood  corrupted ;  and  deprived  of  all  degree, 
estate;  name,  fame,  and  of  all  other  inheritance,  that 
should  or  might  by  possibility  have  come  to  him  by  any 
Other  his  collateral  ancestors,  on  his  said  father's  aide,,  to 
whom  he  should  or  might  have  conveyed  himBdif,.  as 
cousin  and  next  heir  of  blood,  by  mesne  degrees,  by  his 
said  father.     It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  said 
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John  Lutnley  and  bis  heirs  male  of  bis  body  comingy 
m^ht  and  sbould  be  accepted  and  called  from  thence- 
forth by  the  name  of  Lord  Lumley ;  and  that  he  and 
the  heirs  male  6f  his  body  should  have  and  enjoy,  in 
and  at  aU  parliaments,  and  all  other  places,  the  room> 
name^  place,  and  voice  of  a  baron  of  the  realm.  And 
that  the  said  John  Lumley  and  his  heirs,  might  be,  and 
should  be  restored  only  in. blood,  as  son  and  heir  and 
heirs  to  the  said  George  Lumley,  and  as  cousin  and  heir 
and  heirs  of. the  said  John  Lord. Lumley;  and  made 
only  heir  and  heirs  in  blood  as  well  to  the  said  George, 
as  to  the  said  John  Lord  Lumley,  and  either  of  them, 
by  the  name  of  Lord  Lumley.      ^ 

It  .was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Scarbo- 
rough, who  opposed  the  claim,  that  the  attainder  of 
George  Lumley  was  not  reversed  by  this  act,  and  that 
the  re^tution  ofv  the  said  John  Lord  Lumley  in  blood 
only,  while  the  attainder  remained  unreversed,  could  not 
possibly  revive  the  ancient  barony,  which  was  before 
extinct,  and  merged  in  the  Crown  by  that  attainder. 
That  the  construction. of  the  act  contended  for  would 
have  this  absurdity,  that  the  same  act  must  give  the 
same  barony,  to  the  same  person,  under  two  different 
limitations,  one .  in  tail  male,  the  other  in  fee  simple, 
and  both  in  possession ;  and  was  not  therefore  to  be 
admitted.:  *      ;         ^  •  . 

The  House  of  Lords .  appears  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion,,  and  to-have  rejected  the  claim  on  that  ground. 

57.  Where  a.  person  b  outlawed  for  high  treason, 
petty  treason,  or  felony,  his  blood  is  also  corrupted :  but 
it  may  be  restored  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  a  reversal 

of  the  judgment  of  outlawry,  by  .writ  of  error.     But  a  4  Burr  lUp. 
writ  of  error  to  reverse  an^outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  ^^^' 
is  not  ex  debito  justitiie  ;  and  therefore  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by.the.favQun  of  the  Crown. 

58.  The  House  of  Lords  resolved  in  1702  that  they  ^^^r?-^*"^- 
would  not  in  future,  receive  any  bill  for  reversing  out- 

L  or .  restitution  in  blood,  that  should  not  be  first 
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signed  by  her  Msyesty^  or  her  successors^  Kings  m 

Queens  of  the  realm^  and  sent  by  her  or  them  to  their 

house  firsts  to  be  considered  there. 

f^Sj^btifs!      S»-  AH  titles  of  honour  having  been  originally  an- 

by  poverty.       nexed  to  lands^  it  foUowed  that  no  person  could  be  a 

peer^  without  having  an  estate  sufficient  to  support  his 

dignity^  ^hich  he  could  not  alien  ivithout  the  consent  of 

6  Rep.  52  6.     the  Crown.     A  peer  could^  therefore^  never  be  arrested 

~'     *'        for  debt ;  the  law  presuming  that  he  had  sufficient  lands 

and  tenements  in  which  he  might  be  distrained.    And 

there  is  one  instance  of  a  peer  being  degraded  by  par* 

}iament/on  account  of  his  poverty. 

v?^7^s*'4I^st'      ^'  ^y  ^^  ^^'  ^^  parliament  made  in  17  Ed.  4.,  re* 

107*  ^^  ^^^'    ^^^^^S  ^^^^  ^^  K^i^ff  ^^^  erected  and  made  George 

Nevill  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  had  purposed  to  have 
given  him,  for  the  sustentation  of  the  same  dignity,  suf-^ 
ficient  livelihood ;  and  for  the  great  offences,  unkind- 
ness,  and  misbehavings  that  John  Nevill  (his  father) 
had  done  and  committed  to  his  highness,  as  was  openly 
known,  he  had  no  cause  to  depart  any  livelihood  to  the 
said  George.  And  that  it  was  openly  known  that 
the  said  George  Nevill  had  not,  nor  by  inheritance 
might  have,  any  livelihood  to  support  the  name,  estate; 
and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Bedford :  as  oftentimes  it  was 
seen,  that  when  any  lord  was  called  to  high  estate,  and 
had  not  livelihood  convenient  to  support  the  same  dig* 
nity,  it  induced  great  poverty  and  indigence,  and  often- 
times caused  great  extortion,  embracery,  and  mainten^ 
ance  to  be  had,  to  the  great  trouble  of  all  such  coun- 
tries where  such  estate  should  happen  to  be  inhabited. 
Wherefore  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  spU 
ritual,  &c.,  ordained,  that  from  thenceforth  the  said 
erection  and  making  of  the  same  doke>  and  aH  the 
names  of  dignity  to  the  said  George,  or  to  John 
idtm,  107.       Nevill  his  father,  should  he  from  thenceforth  void  and 

of  none  effect. 

61.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  has  observed  that  Nevill's  de^ 
gradation  is  a  singular  instance ;  which  serves,  at  the 
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aame-  time,  by  having^  happenjeidj  to  shew  the  power  of 
parliament;  and  by  liaving  happened  but  once,  to  shew 
how  tekider  the  parikment  hath  been  in  exercising  so 
high  a  power. 

62«  Aa  a  dignity  cannot  he  aliened,  surrendered,  or  Not  wuhin  the 
extinguished  by  the  person  possessed  of  it,  neither  can  multion.*'^  ^'" 
it  be  lost  by  the  negiigenee  of  any  person  entitled 
thereto^  in  not  claiming  it  within  ft  particular  timd. 
From  which  it  follows,  that  dignities  are  not  within  the 
statutes  of  Limitetioik  Thi^  doctrine  has  been  recog. 
nized  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  variety  of  cases,  where 
daims  to  baronies^  which  had  been  dormant  far  centu- 
ries, have  been  reeeif^  and  admitted. 

63s  Even  an  adverse  possession  and  exercise  of  a  dig- 
nity by  persons  not  entitled  to  it,  for  eighty-five  years, 
will  not  bar  the  rei^  owner. 

64.  Sir  W.  Willottghby,  Knight,  was,  by  letters  pa-  ^H?  omr- 
tent,  1  Edw.  6.^  created  Lord  WiBonghby  of  Parham,  bam,  printed 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles,  his  only  son,  who  left  five  sons ; 
William,  Sir  Ambrose,  Edward,  Cliarles,  and  Sir  TIm)- 
ma*s.  The  issue  male  of  William,  the  eldest  son,  en- 
joyed the  dignity  till  the  year  1680,  when  they  failed. 
Thomas  WiWoughby,  the  heir  male  of  the  fifth  son,  was 
then  admitted  to  sit  in  parliament,  as  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham,  upon  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  issue 
male  of  any  of  the  other  sons ;  and  he  and  his  issue 
male  enjoyed  the  dignity  till  the  year  1765,  when  they 
became  extinct.  In  1767,  ^enry  Willoughby,  who  was 
the  heir  male  of  Sir  Ambrose,  the  second  son  of  the 
second  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  claimed  the  dig- 
nity ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Lords, —  j^^^^  ^ 
'^  That  the  petitioner  had  a  right  to  the  title,  dignity,  xxxi.  530. 
and  peerage  of  Willoughby  of  Parham,  which  was  en- 
joyed from  the  year  1680  to  the  year  1765,  by  the  male 
line,  then  extinct,  of  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  youngest 
son  of  Charles  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  who  were 
successively  summoned  to  parliament  by  descent,  in 
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virtue  of  letters  patent/ 1  Edw.  6.^  and  sat  as  heirsnnale 
of  the  body  of  Sir  Willianii  created  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham  by  the  said^  letters  patent^  contrary  to  right 
and  the  truth  of  the  case;  it  then  appearing  that  Sir 
Ambrose  Willoughby^  the  second  son  of  the  said  Charles^ 
and  the  elder  brother  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas  who  was 
averred  to  have  died  without  issue^  left  a  son^  and  that  the 
claimant  was  great  grandson  and  heir  male  of  the  body 
of  such  son^  and  consequently  heir  male  of  the  body  of 
the  said  Sir  William^  who  was  created  Lord  Willoughby, 
of  Parham ;  the  male  line  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  said 
.Charles  Lord  Willoughby  of  Pai^ham  having  fidled  in 
or  before  the  year  1680;  and  that  the  proof  of  the  peti- 
tioner's pedigree  being  clear^  the  contrary  possession 
ought  to  be  no  bar  to  hia  claim^  as  there  was  no  person 
in  being  interested  under  such  possession ;  without  pre- 
judice to  the  question^  if  there  was/' 
The  claimant  took  his  seat  accordingly. 
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Section  I. 

DiCNiTiss  by  tenure  appear  to  have  always  been  here-  Descent  of 
ditary^  and  to  have  descended  in  the  same  manner  as  Tenure, 
tbe  castles  or  manors  to  which  they  were  annexed. 
So  that  the  descent  of  dignities  of  this  kind^  in  the  male 
line^  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  estates  in  land  held 
in  fee  simple.    And  where  the  castles  or  manors  to  which  nt  29.  ca. 
the  dignity  was  annexed  were  entailed^  the  dignity  de- 
scended to  the  person  entitled  to  such  castle  or  manor^ 
under  the  entail ;  as  appears  from  the  cases  which  have  c  1  ( 44  &e. 
been  already  stated. 
2.  In  ancient  times  the  right  of  primogeniture  ap* 
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pears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  descent  of  dignities  by 
tenure^  to  females^  as  well  as  to  males.  For  Bracton^ 
in  treating  of  the  partition  of  estates  among  copar- 
ceners^ says^  that  where  a  mansion  or  castle  was  caput 
comitatus  or  haroniae,  it  was  not  divisible^  propter  jus 
gladii  quod  dioidi  non  potest ;  for  by  such  a  division 
earldoms  and  baronies  would  be  destroyed.  Per  quod 
dejiciat  Regnum,  quod  ex  comitatibus  ^t  baroniis  dicitur 
esse  constitutum.  Now^  as  the  eldest  sister  had  a  right 
to  the  principal  in^n^ion  jure  esnecu^j  to  wlijch^  if  it 
was  caput  comita^us,  or  haronue,  the  service  pf  attend- 
ing p^rli^ment  appe.^i;8  to  have  been  always  annexed, 
she  woqld^  in  those  times,  have  been  entitled  to  the 
dignity.  And  this  was  exactly  conformable  to  the  feudal 
law,  in  which  an  indivisible  feud  descended  to  the  eldest 
daughter. 

3.  The  descent  of  earldoms  and  baronies  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  L  appears,  from  the  answers  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  England  and  Scotland,  previous  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to 
have  been  to  the  eldest  daughter.  And  Lord  Coke  has 
cited  a  charter  of  King  Edward  III.,  in  which  the  right 
of  the  eldest  sister  to. the  earldom  of  Pembroke  is  fully 
recognized. 

4.  With  respect  to  dignities  by  writ,  whatever  doubts 
existed  formerly  respecting  their  being  hereditary,  it 
appears  to  have  been  fully  settled  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Cokf),  that  they  V^ere  descendible  to  all  the  lineal  heirs 
of  the  person  first  si^mmoned.   The  right  of  primogeni^ 

.  ture  takes  place  among  n^ales.;  and,  in  default  of  males; 
they  are  descendible  to  female  he}r«,  and  transmiaaible 
by  such  female  heirs  to  their  clescendauta. 

5.  This  doctriqe  was  admitted  in  the  case  of  the 
barony  of  Qrey  of  Ruthyn,  in  |640 ;  bat  was  more  fully 
consideredj  and  8oleri[\idy  established,  in  tke  following 
case. 

cS!^  6.  In  1673,  Catherine  Lady  O'Brien  claimed  the 

coUin8'29i.      barony  of  Clifton  9f  Leighfon  Dromswold.;  and  iier 
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petition  having  been  referred  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
ibe  Committee  of  Privileges  reported — '^  That  Jervas 
Lord  Clifton  was  summoned  by  writ  to  parliament^ 
6  Jac.  1.:,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clifton  of  Leighton 
Bromswold;  so  as  the  barony^  being  a  fee  simple^ 
ought  to  descend  from  the  said  Lord  Cj[ifton  upon  his 
heirs ;  and  that  the  Lady  Catherine  O'Brien  being  the 
heir^  gradually  and  lineally  descended  (Vom  the  said 
l^rd  Clifton^  the  barony  did  of  right  descend  to  her 
and  her  heirs." 

It  was  ordered  that  the  judges  should  give  their  opi« 
nioii  in  this  case;  which  they  did  in  the  foUowtng 
words:—* 

''  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Joum.  voi.  * 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Chief  Baron  Turner,  ^"'  ^^' 
Baron  Littleton,  Justice  Atkins,  Justice  Ellit,  and 
Baron  Thurland,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions, 
that  taking  the  case  in  fieict  to  be  as  his  Majesty's  At- 
torney^eneral  reported  it  to  be,  and  as  it  stood  trans- 
mitted to  that  House^  they  found  it  to  be  thus,  as  to  that 
lady's  claim  of  the  said  barony.  That  Sir  Jervas  Clif- 
ton was  summoned  to  parliament  by  the  name  of  Jervas 
Clifton  of  Leighton  Bromswold,  by  writ  dated  9  Ja:  I.; 
that  accordingly  he  did  come  and  sit  in  parliament  as 
one  of  the  peers  of  England;  th^t  he  died  16  Ja.  I., 
leaving  issue  behind  him,  Catherine,  bis  sole  daughter 
and  heir,  who  married  to  the  Lord  Aubigny,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Letiox ;  that  the  said  duke,  17  Ja.  L,  was,  by 
letters  patent,  created  Bltron  Leighton  of  Leighton 
Bronlswold,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon;,  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  bis  body,  whereof  none  were  then 
living ;  that  the  petitioner  was  KneaHy  descended  fVom 
him,*and  was  bis  heir,  (b^  the  said  report,)  and  as  such 
then  claimed  the  barony  of  C3ifton.  AH  which  being 
admitted  to  be  true,  they  were  of  opinion,  first,  that  the 
said  Jervas,  by  virtue  ojF  the  said  writ  of  summons,  and 
his  sitting  in  parliament  accordingly,  was  a  peer  and 
baron  of  this  kingdom,  and  lus.  blood  thereby  ennobled  ; 
secondly,  that  his  said  honour  descended  from  him  t^ 
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Catherine^  his  sole  daughter  and  heir^  ^nd  successively 
after  several  descents^  to  the  petitioner^  as  lineal  hdr  to 
the  said  Lord  Clifton  ;  thirdly^  that  therefore  the  peti- 
tioner was  well  entitled  to  the  said  dig^nity/* 

The  House  resolved,  that  the  said  Oatherine  Lady 
O'Brien  had  right  to  the  barony  of  Clifton,  {a) 

7.  The  descent  of  dignities  by  writ  is^  in  some  re- 
spects, diJBTerent  from  Uiat  of  lands ;  for  possession  does 
Tit  29.  c.  3.     ^ot  affect  it,  as  every  person  claiming  a  dignity  must 

make  himself  heir  to  the  person  first  summoned ;  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  lands,  to  the  person  last  seised. 
The  half  blood  8-  In  conscqucuce  of  this  principle,  a  brother  of  die 
may  inherit  jj^lf  blood  shall  inherit  a  dignity,  in  preference  to  a 
I  loit  15  ft.  sister  of  the  whole  blood.  Thus,  Lord  Coke  says,  '^Of 
iit%.^^3.     dignities,  whereof  no  other  possession  can  be  had  but 

such  as  descend  (as  to  be  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, or  baron,)  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  there  can  be 
no  possession  of  the  brother,  to  make  his  sister  Inheiit : 
but  the  younger  brother  being  heir  (as  Littleton  saith) 
to  the  fother,  shall  inherit  the  dignity  inherent  in  the 
blood,  as  heir  of  him  that  was  first  created  noble." 

9.  Lord  Hale,  in  a  note  to  this  passage,  published  by 
Mr.  Hargrave,  observes,  that  if  it  was  a  feudal  title  of 
honour,  ^as  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  or  barony  of  Berke- 
ley, there  possessio  fratris  sliould  hold  well^  because 
the  title  was  annexed  to  land.  x 

cro.  car.60h       ^^'  ^  questiou  WES  movcd  in  parliament  in  16Cha.  1. 
Collins  195.     respecting  the  barony  of  Grey  of  Rutbyni  which  was 
originaljiy  created  by  writ  of  summons.     Lord  Grey 
died,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  one  venter,  and 
a  second  son  by  another  venter.  The  barony  descended 
to  the  eldest  son,  who  sat  in  pariiament,  and  afteilvards 
died  without  issue.     The  question  was^  whether  tke 
second  son  should  inherit  the  barony^  or  the  sister ;  and 
jonrn.  VoL  IV.  the  opiuion  of  the  judges  was  required ;  who  resolved^ 
8  Tmn  R.  213-  that  thcrc  was  not  any  poasessio  fratris  of  a  dignity^  but 

(a)  The  doctrine  establiBhed  in  this  ca^  has  been  admitted  in  a 
great  namber  of  modem  cases,  which  will  be  stated  hereafi^r* 
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it  should  g^  to  the  younger  son^  who  yf^^fMres  natus; 
and  the  sister  \iras  only  hceres  facta',  by  the  possession 
of  her  brother^  of  such  things  as  were  in  demesne^  but 
not  of  dignities;  whereof  there  could  not  be  an  ac- 
quisition of  the  possession. 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter  in  1668^ 
the  same  objection  was  made  before  the  privy  council : 
and  the  question  being  put  to  the  two  Chief  Justices^ 
and  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Hale  ;  they  all  agreed  that  the 
iialf  blood  was  no  impediment  to  the  descent  of  a  dignity. 

12.  When  dignities  by  writ  were  first  introduced^  ^2^°^*^ 
they  were  probably  descendible/  in  default  of  males^  to 

the  eldest  female ;  in  conformity  to  the  rule  then  exist- 
ing respecting  the  descent  of  baronies  by  tenure.  But 
in  course  of  time  it  became  established^  that  where  a 
•person  possessed  of  a  dignity  by  writ  died^  leaving  only 
daughters  or  sisters;  as  the  dignity  was  of  animpar* 
tible  nature^  it  fell  into  a  diormant  state^  and  was  said  to 
be  in  suspence  or  abeyance. 

IS.  Lord  Coke  has  stated  a  case  in  23  Hen  ^3.  in  iiii8ti65«. 
these  words :—''  Note/  if  the  earldom  of  Chester  de-  pI^^q^S!' 
scend  to  coparceners^  it  shall  be  divided  between  them^ 
as  well  as  other  lands.  And  the  eldest  shall  not  have 
this  seigniory  and  earldom  to  herself/ entire^  qOod  nota. 
Adjudged^  per  totdm  curiam'*  And  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  this  case : — '^  By  this  ft  appear- 
eth  that  the  earldom  (that  is^  the  possessions  of  the 
eaiidom J' shall  be  divided;  and  that  where  there  be 
more  daughters  than  one^  the  eldest  shall  not  have  the 
d%nity  and  power  of  the  earl ;  that  is^  to  be  a  countess. 
What  then  shall  become  of  the  dignity  ?  The  answer 
is^  thai  in  that  case>  the  KiHg^  who  is  sovereign  of  ho- 
nour and  dignity^  may^  for  the  uncertainty^  confer  the 
dignity  upon  which  of  the  daughters  he  pliease;  and 
this  hath  been  the  usage  since  the  Conquest ;  as  is 
said.'' 

14.  The  above  observations  of  Lord  Coke  do  not 
seem  to  be  wdl  founded ;  for  it  spears  from  Dugdale^  c*uiM 9/* ** 
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(bat  Ranulpti  Earl  of  Chester  died  in  16  Hen.  3.  ^itlr- 
out  issue^  leaving:  four  sisters^  of  whom  the  eldest; 
MtLud^  was  married  to  David  Earl  of  HonUngdon^  bro- 
ther to  William  King  of  ScoUand,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son^  surnamed  Scotus^  who  succeeded  Ranulph  in  the 
earldom  of  Chester :  but  the  reason  was^  that  in  the 
partition  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Ranulph^  this  John 
had  for  his  part,  his  mother  being  deadj  the  whole 
county  of  Chester. 

15.  The  decision  cited  by  Lord  Coke  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  death  of  the  above  named  Joha  in  1937^ 
according  to  M.  Parisj^  leaving  four  sisters :  but  it  can- 
not be  rdied  on  as  an  authority ;  for  it  appears  from 
KnygbioD>  c.  3b.,  that  this  was  a  special  and  arbitrary 
exertion  of  the  prerogative^  by  which  the  Kiiig>  pro- 
bably fi^m  jealousy  of  the  great  powera  and  regalities 
of  tbe  Earls  of  Chester^  continuing  in  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  erown  of  Scotland,  not  on^  took  the  dignity 
of  the  earldom  into  his  own  bands^  but  ako  all  tjbe  lands 
appertaining  to  it;  making  conqjiensation  to  the  four 
slaters  o{  the  last  earl^  in  other  lands. 

veMi°24s         16i  It  appears  to  have  been  held,  so  late  a»  in  the 

r^n  of  Henry  VI.j,  that  the  eldest  daughter  had  a 
superior  claim  to  that  of  her  sistersi,  to  tiiie  dignity  of 
their  anceatw.  Bu<t  whatever  might  have  been  tbe  old 
hiw>  tbe  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Cpke  was  fidiy 
established:  in  his  tiraie ;  and  it  was  soon  after  reiolved 
by  tbe  judges  and  the  House  of  hov^s^  tbat  where  a 
dignitjf  is  desQendiUe  to  heirs  general  ^^  tbe  pevson 
possessed  of  k  diesj  leaving  only  daugbtersi  or  sistert> 
oir  co-heirs^  it  Jalts  inta  ab^ance,  pr  rathw  becomos 
veate4  in  the  Crewnj  durii^  the  eontimuaiK^  <^  the  co^ 
beir^Up. 

S^voh'm.      17,  Tbuft  in  the  ease  of  the  earldom  of  Oxiec d^  a^  re* 

port,  waa  made  to  the  House  of  liords  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Crewe^  that  he^  with  the  Lord  Chief  BaroDj 
Justices  |>oderidge^  Yelverton^  and  Qavon  Trevor,  Had 
considcffedr  the  titlea  of  the  competitors  to  th;e  berooiea 
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€if  Bulbeck^  SancUbrd,  and '  Badlesmere ;  and  tbey  cer- 
tified that  the  same  baronies  descended  to  the  general 
heirs  of  John^  the  fourth  Earl  of  Oxford^  who  had  issue^ 
John,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Uiree  ddughters, 
one  of  them  married  to  the  Lord  Latimer,  another  to 
Wingfield,  and  another  to  Knightley ;  vrhich  John,  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Oxford,  dying  without  issue,  those  baronies 
descended  upon  the  daughters,  as  his  sisters  and  heirs : 
but  these  dignities  being  entire  and  not  dividable,  they 
became  inc^mble  of  the  same^  otherwise  than  by  gift 
firom  the  Crown ;  and  they  in  strictness  of  law  reverted 
to  and  were  in  the  disposition  of  King  Henry  VllL 

The  House  of  Lords  certified  to  the  King,  that  for 
the  baronies^  they  were  wholly  in  his  Majesty's  hand, 
to  dispose  of  at  his  pleasure. 

18.  The  expression  that  baronies  in  abeyance  are  The  crown 
whoHy  in  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  is  too  general ;  for  the^abey'^^e!^ 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  dispose  of  such 
baronies  to  a  stranger.  The  Crown  has  only  the  pre- 
rogative of  terminating  the  abeyance  or  suspension  of 
a  dignity,  by  nominating  any  one  of  the  coheirs  to  it : 
and  such  nomination  operates,  not  as  a  new  creation  of 
a  barony,  bat  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  erne.  For  the 
nominee  becomes  entitled  to  the  place  and  precedence 
of  the  ancient  barony  to  which  he  is  nominated. 

19l  This  prerogative  does  not  however  appear  to 
have  been  of  ancient  date ;  fimr  though  Lord  Cdie,  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  respecting  the  earidom  of 
Chester,  carries  it  up  to  the  Conquest,  as  was  said/ 
y^  in  his  Reports  he  says,  Camden  told  him,  some  held,  12  Rep.  112^ 
that  if  a  baron  died  having.issue  diveffs  daughAers,  the 
King  might  confer  the  dignity  on  him  who  married  any 
of  them;  as  had  been  done  in  divera  cases,  viz.  in  the 
ease  of  Lord  Cromwdl,  who  had  issue  divers  daughters, 
and  King  Heniy  YL  conferred  the  dignity  upon  Bour- 
chier,<  who-  married  the  youngest  daughter;  and  he 
was  called  Lord  Cromwell.    The  Crown  bass,  however. 
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exercised  this  prerc^tive  in  so  muny  subsequent .  in- 
stances^ that  it  cannot  now  be  questioned. 

20.  Robert  Devereux^  Earl  of  Essex^  Viscount  Here- 
ford^ and  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley^  a  barony  descend- 
ible to  heirs  general^  died  without  issue  in  1646^  leaving 
his  two  sisters  his  coheirs.  In  1678  Sir  Robert  Shirley, 
g^ndson  of  Lady  Frances^  one  of  the. sisters  and  co- 
heirs of  the  said  Earl  of  Essex^  was  summoned  to  par-^ 

xu"i3o! '      liament,  by  writ,  directed  to  Robert  Shirley  de  Ferrers, 

Chevalier.  It  was  opened  to  Jthe  House  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  how  his  lordship  came  in  upon  descent,  so 
no  introduction  to  be :  and  he  was  placed  upon  the 
barons' bench,  next  below  Lord  Berkeley. 

iomT^'  21.  In  1720  a  writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  Hugh 

Fortescue,  by  the  title  of  Hugh  Fortescue  de  Clinton, 
Chevalier.  VVhen  he  took  his  seat,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
explained  to  the  House  his  descent ;  how  he  was  one 
of  the  heirs  of  Theophilus  late  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and 
Baron  Clinton,  which  barony  was  then  in  abeyance  be- 
I  tween  Mr.  Forteacue  and  Samuel  RoUe.,  Esq. 

3^m  ^-  ^"  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  summons  was  issued  to  Sir 

Francis  Dasfawood}  Baronet,  by  the  title  of  -  Lord  Le 
Despencer;  the  Lord: Chancellor  informing  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Lady  Mary 
Fane,  in  fiitvour  of  whom  and  whose  heirs  King  James  I. 
had  revived  the  ancient  barony  of  Le  Despencer. 
Thereupon  he  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  upon  the 
upper  part  of  ^the  bench, .  next  .above  Lord  Aberga- 
venny. 

23.  The  barony,  of  Willoughby  de  Eresby  fell  into 
abeyance  in  the  year  1779,  by  the  death  of  .Robert  Ber- 
tiCj  Duke  of  Ancaster,  without:  issue,  leaving :  Lady 
Prisdlla  Barbara  Elizabeth,  and  Lady  Georgiana  Char- 
lotte, his  sisters  and  coheirs.  In  the  following  year  bis 
Majesty  confirmed . that  barony  to. Lady  Priscilla.  Bar-, 
bara  Elizabeth,  then  the  wife  of  Peter  Burrell,  Esq. 
since  created  .Lord  Gwydir. 
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24.  When  the '  King  terminates  the  abeyance  of  a  Modes  of  ter- 
barony  in  favour  of  a  commoner^  he  directs  a  writ  of  3^^°^*" 
summons  to  be  issued  to  him^  by  the  style  and  title 

of  the  barony  which  is  in  abeyance  ;  as  in  the  cases 
of  Lord  Ferrers  and  Lord  Le  Despencer.  Where  the 
person  in  whose  favour  an  abeyance  is  determine^  is 
ahready  a  peer^  and  has  a  higher  dignity^  there  the 
King  confirms  the  barony  to  him  by  letters  patent: 
and  in  the  case  of  a  female^  the  abeyance  is  also  ter* 
minated  by  letters  patent. 

25.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  confirm  the 
barony  to  the  coheir  and  his  or  her  heirs  ;  but  now  it 
is  more  properly  to  the  heirs-  of  his  or  her  body  :  for 
no  one  can  be  heir  of  the  body  of  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  abeyance  is  terminated^  without  being  also 
lineally  descended  from  the  person  first  summoned. 

26.  Where  the  abeyance  of  a  barony  is  terminated  Effect  of  a 
by  a  writ  of  summons^  different  opinions  have  been  JSI^VdiS'of^a 
entertained  respecting  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  ^^'^- 
such  a  writ.     Some  eminent  persons  are  said  to  have 

held^  that  where  a  barony  is  in  abeyance  between  the 
descendants  of  two  coheirs^  and  the  King  issues  his* 
writ  of  summons  to  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
one  of  the  two  heirs^  the  abeyance  is  thereby  ter- 
minated^ not  only  as  to  the  person  summoned^  and 
the  heirs  of  his  or  her  body^  but  also  as  to  all  the  heirs 
of  the  hddy  of  such  original  coheir.  But  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be^  that  the  effect  of  a*  writ  of  sum- 
mons^ in  a  case  of  this  kind^  is  only  to  terminate  the 
abeyance^  as  to  the  person  summoned/  and  the  heirs 
of  his  or  her  body  ;  and  that  upon  failure  of  heirs  of 
the  body  of  the  person  so  summoned^  the  barony  will 
again  fall  into  abeyance^  between  the  remaining  heir 
or  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  original  coheir^  one  of 
whose  heirs  was  so  summoned^  if  any^  and  the  heir 
or  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  other  coheir. 

27.  This  latter  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  principle 
of  law,  that  possession  do6s  not  affect  the  descent  of 
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a  dignity  ;  and  that  a  writ  of  gummons  to  piirliainent 
by  an  ancient  title  (as  the  summons  of  the  eldest  son; 
of  a  peer,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  by  the  name  of 
an  ancient  barony  then  vested  in  the  father,)  will  not 
operate,  so  as  to  give  any  title  by  descent,  collateral  or 
Firff  barony  of  Jineal,  different  fiom  the  course  of  descent  of  the  an- 

Sydney,  tn/ra.  ' 

cient  barony  ;  and  that  he  who  claims  a  dignity  must 
make  himself  heir  to  the  person  on  whom  the  digiiity 
waa  originally  conferred ;  not  to  the  person  who  last 
enjoyed  it. 
Cases  of  claims      ^,  In  consoquence  of  the  practice  of  terminating 
a  CO  ein  ip.  ^j  abeyance,  several  claims  have  lately  been   made 
to  a  coheirship  in  a  barony  :  but  the  King  has  seldom 
terminated  the  abeyance  in  favour  of  one  of  the  co- 
heirs, without  first  referring  the  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  existence  of 
the  barony,  and  who  the  persons  were  between  who  m 
it  was  in  abeyance.. 
bSI^UI  29.  In  the  year  1764,  Norborne  Berkeley  petitioned 

printed  case,     j^^  Kiug  to  be  nominated  to  the  ancient  barony  of 

Botetourt,  created  by  writ  in  S3  Edw.  1.  directed  to 

John  Botetourt.     This  petition  having  been  referred 

journ.  Vol.      ^  the  Houso  of  Lords;,  it  was  there  resolved  that  the 

XXX.  561.       baroay  of  Botetourt  was  in  abeyance ;  and  that  the 

petitioner  was  one  of  the  coheirs  of  John  Lord  Bote- 
tourt. 

A  writ  of  summons  was  soon  after  directed  to  Mr. 
Berkeley,  by  the  name  of  Norborne  de  Botetourt^ 
Chevalier,  who  took  his  seat  accordingly. 

H^^of  ^'   ^^   ^'^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  Griffin  Griffin  petitioneci 

Waiden,  print-  his  Majesty  to  be  nominated  to  the  barony  of  Howard 

of  Walden,  created  by  writ  of  summons  in  39  Eliz« 
directed  to  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  second  son  of  th^ 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  petitioner  being  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  the  said  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 

The  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  the  barony  of 
Howard  of  Walden  was  in  abeyance,  and  that  the 
petitioner  was  one  of  the  coheirs  of  James  the  then 
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■ 

last  Lord  Howard  of  Walden.  Soon  after  which  Sir 
John  Griffin  Griffin  was  summoned  to  parliament  by 
ivrit,  as  Lord  Howard  of  Walden. 

SI.  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald' petitioned  his  Majesty  Baroayof 
in  1805'  to  be  nominated  to  the  barotiy  of  Roos,  as  ^-^^^^^ 
one  of  the  coheirs  of  Robert  de  Ros  or  Roos,  who 
was  summoned  to  parliament  in  49  Hen.  3.  The  House 
of  Lords  resolved  that  Sir  Thomas  *  Windsor  Hunloke, 
George  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  petitioner,  were  the  co- 
heirs of  Robert  de  Ros ;  and  that  thje  barony  which 
was  vested  in  the  said  Robert  de  Ros  remained  in 
abeyance  between  the  said  Sir  T.  W.  Hunlocke, 
George  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald  : 
soon  after  which  his  Majesty  confirmed  the  barony 
to  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald*     .    . 

32.  In  1807,  Sir  Cecil  Bishop  petitioned  the  King  B,^„y  ^^ 
to  be  nominated  to  the  barony  of  Zouch  of  Barring-  ^^'  ^^^ 
worth,  it  being  a  barony  by  writ,  as  appeared  from 
several  writs  of  summons  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
11  Rich.  2.,  in  which  year  it  was  well  kno^n  that  the 
first  instance  of  creating  a  baron  by  patent  took  place. 
The  House   of  Lords    resolved  that  the    barony  of  24tii  April 
Zouch  of  Harringworth  was  a  barony  createfl  by  writ  ^^®^- 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edw.lL,    and  therefore  descend- 
ible to   heirs   general  ;  and  that  the  said  barony  fell 
into  abeyance,   upon  the  death  of  Edward   the  last 
Lord  Zouch,  between  Zouch  Tate  his  grandson,  b^ing 
the  son   and  heir  of  Elizabeth  his   eldest   daughter, 
and  Mary,  wife  of  William  Connard,  Esq.,  his  young- 
est daughter;  which  said  Elizabeth  and  Mary   were 
the  only  daughters  of  the  said  Lord.     That  the  peti- 
tioner and  certain  other  persons  were  the  coheirs  of  the 
said  last  Lord  Zouch,  together  with  the  heir  or  heirs 
oftheliody  of  the  said  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  said  last  Lord  Zouch :  if  the  said  Mary  had 
any  heir  or  heird  of  her  body  then  in  existence ;  and      , 
if  she  had  left  none,  such  were  the  sole  coheirs  of 
the  said  last  Lord  Zouch.    That  the  said  barony  was 
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in  abeyance  among  the  said  coheirs^  and  coniequeatly 
was  at  his  Majesty's  disposal,  (a) 

33.  la  all  cases  of  abeyance  of  dignities,  whenever 
the  coheirship  determines  by  the  death  of  all  the 
daughters  or  sisters  but  one,  or  by  the  extinction  of 
all  the  descendants  of  such  daughters  or  sistl^rs  but 
one,  by  which  there  remains  only  one  heir  to  the  dig- 
nity, the  abeyance  is  terminated,  and  the  person  who 
is  the  sole  heir  becomes  entitled  to  the  dignity.     For 
although  it  was  held  by  some,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
earldom  of  Oxford,  the  Judges  had  given  their  opi- 
nions that  by  the  descent  of  a  barony  upon  coheirsj 
it  became  so  completely  vested  in  the  Crown,  that  no 
person  could  afterwards  acquire  a  right  to  it,  without 
a  grant  from  the  Crown  ;  yet  it  was  soon  after  settled^ 
that  where  the  coheirship  ceased,  and  there  remained 
only  one  heir,  such  sole  heir  became  entitled  to  it, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  favour,  from  the 
Crown. 

34.  Sir  Robert  Ogle  was  summoned  to  parliament 
4  Edw.  4. ;   and  the  title  descended  to  Cuthbert  Ogle, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  5  Eliz.,  and  died  in 
39  Eliz.  leaving  two  daughters  his  heirs, — Joan  mar- 
ried to  Edward  Talbot,  a  younger  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,   who  died  without  issue;   and 
Catherine  married  to  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  of  Wei- 
beck.    Catherine  having  survived  her  sister,  and  being 
sole  heir  to  the  barony  of  Ogle,  obtained  special  letters . 
patent,  4  Car.  1.,  declaring  her  to  be  Baroness  Ogle 
of  Ogle,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  to  her 
and  her  heirs  for  ever ;  a  copy  of  which  is  given  by 
Collins. 

35.  In  this  case  the  confirmation  might  have  been 
a  matter  of  favour :  and,  indeed,  an  opinion  seems  to 
have  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I(«, 
that  where  a  dignity  fell  into  abeyance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  extinguish  it.    This  appears 

(a)  Sir  Cecil  Bishop  has  been  sammoiied  to  this  buptkj* 
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from  the  letters  patent  by  which  the  barony  of  Lucas 
of  Crudwell  was  granted  to  the  Countess  of  Kent ; 
in  which  there  is  a  proviso,  ^^  That  if  there  shall  be 
more  persons  than  one,  who  shall  be  coheirs  of  her 
body  by  the  said  Earl  of  Kent,  whereby  the  King's 
Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  nnght  declare  which 
of  them  he  pleases  to  have  and  enjoy  the  said  honour, 
title,  and  dignity,  or  might  hold  the  same  in  suspense, 
cr  extinguish  the  same,  at  his  and  their  pleasures ;  that 
nevertheless  the  said  honour^  title,  and  dignity^  shall 
not  be  held  in  suspense,  or  extinguished,  but  shall  go 
to  and  be  held  and  enjoyed,  &c." 

36.  But  the  doctrine^  that  where  a  dignity  fell  into 
abeyance,  it  might  be  extinguished  by  the  Crown, 
appears  to  have  been  fully  disproved  in  the  following 

case  ;  in  ^hich  it  was  determined  by  the  House  of  ©^rony  of 
Lords,  after  ffreat  deliberation,   and  assented  to  by  v"*^°l5i^^o 

'  o  '  J    iiog,  306.  S.  P. 

the  Crown,  that  where  a  dignity  falls  into  abeyance 
between  coheirs,  whenever  there  is  a  determination 
of  the  coheirship,  by  the  death  of  all  the  coheirs  ex- 
cept one,  such  one  heir  becomes  entitled  to  the  dignity, 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

37.  In  1694,  Sir  Richard  Vemey,  Knight,  claimed  g^^ny  of 
the  barony  of  Broke,  as  lineal  heir  to   Sir  Robert  ^^'g^kc**^ 
WiUoughby,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  7  Hen.  coii.  322! 
7.,  the  writ  being  directed^  Roberto  WiUoughbtf  de     '°*  *^* 
Broke,  Chevalier  ;  to  whom  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
looghby,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  the  same 

title,  and  sat  accordingly^  temp.  Henry.  VIII.  From 
hira  the  barony  descended  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Grenville 
(she  having  survived  her  two  sisters,  who  died  without 
issue)^  from  whom  it  descended  to  her  grandchild  and 
heir.  Sir  Foulk  Greville^  ICnight^  ( who  was  created 
Lord  Broke,  to  him  and  his  heirs  male);  but  who 
dying  without  issue,  the  barony  descended  to  Margaret 
Lady  Yerney,  the  petitioner's  grandmother. 

The  Attorney  General  argued  against  this  claim, 
,  Ist,  that  a  summons  by  writ  did  not  create  an  estate 

q2 
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in  fee  ;  for  that  anciently  several  had  been  sosaro- 
moned^  and  yet  their  sons  had  never  been  summoned 
after  them  :  nay^  sometimes  the  very  person  first  sum^ 
moned  had  afterwards  been  omitted  to  be  summoned. 
But  he  did  not  design  to  urge  that  any  farther :  but 
chiefly  insisted,  that  even  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  when  Sir  Robert  Willoughby  was  first  summoned, 
it  was  not  considered  as  an  estate  in  fee  ;  urging  Lati-^ 
mer's  case,  and,  of  later  times,  Abergavenny's  case; 
and  Paget's.  2d,  That,  if  it  did  descend,  it  was  ex- 
tinguished in  4he  coheirs  of  Lady  Margaret  Greville ; 
urging  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  case.  « 

The  counsel  for  the  petitioner  replied,  that,  as  to  the 
baronies  of  Latimer  and  Abergavenny,  those  honours 
followed  the  entail  of  >  the  lands,  as  baronies  by  tenure: 
As  to  the  resolutions  in  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  case,  touch^ 
ing  the  baronies  of  Bulbeck,  Sandford,  and  Badlesmere, 
that  they  were  in  his  Majesty's  disposition .;  they  al- 
lowed that  the  King  might  disposei  of  them  to  which  of 
the  coheirs  he  pleased,  during  the  ooparcenenhip ;  but 
not  to  a  stranger^  nor  to  the  heir  male  collateral,  who 
had  no  right  thereto,  so  long  as  there  were  heirs  ge- 
neral. 

^  The  House  of  Lords  resolved,  that  the  petitioner  had 

no  Tight  to  a  summons  to  parliament. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  to 
the  King  pursuant  to  the  said  resolution,  since  the  chief 
reason  for  rejecting  the  said  claim  seemed  to  be,  that 
the  said  barony  was  for  some  time  lodged  in  coheirs  ; 
and  that  therefore  it  was  in  his  Majesty's  power  to 
hold  the  same  in  suspense  or  abeyance,  or  to  extinguish 
the  same. 

38.  The  committee  was  adjourned  before  any  report 
vms  made.  But  ill  the  interim  several  peers,  as  the 
Earls  of  Lindsey,  Thanet,  Sussex,  and  Abingdon,  thfe 
Lord  Delawarre^  &c.,  who  had  baronies  by  writ  in 
them,  (some  whereof  had  at  that  time  only  daughters,) 
looking  upon   themselves  concerned  from  what  was 
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mentioned  at  the  committee  in  relation  to  the  descent  Jonrn.voi. 

XV.  442.  458. 

of  such  baronies  on  coheirs  ;  moved  the  House  that  a  %b2. 
day  mi^ht  be  appointed  to  consider  of  what  had  been 
mentioned  by  some  Lords  on  that  day  in  relation  to  the 
descent  of  baronies  by  writ:  and  a  day  was  appointed 
accordingly.  In  pursuance  whereof  the  Lords  who  in* 
terested  themsdlves  therein  were  heard  by  their  coun- 
sel^ Mr.  Finch  and  Sir  Thomas  Powis;  and  it  was  then 
ordered^  that  the  King's  Attorney-General  should  be 
likewise  heard  touching  the  said  matter.  ' 

The  Attorney-General  argued  for  the  King  against 
the  descent  of  baronies  by  writ ;  and  the  counsel  for 
the  Lords  replied^  and  produced  precedents^  which  being 
collected  by  Mr.  King,  Lancaster  herald^  were  printed 
on  that  occasion. 

This  printed  paper  is  intituled^ ''  Baronies  by  writ  de- 
Tolving  upon  coheirs,  enjoyed  by,  or  conferred  upon, 
the  person  or  issue  of  the  surviving  coheir,  where  such 
person  or  issue  become  sole  heir  to  the  barony.'*  It 
contains  the  cases  of  Lord  St.  John  of  Basing,  Lord 
St.  Amanda  Lord  Roos,  Lord  Bardolph,  Lord  Coniers, 
Vipount  Lord  of  AVestmerland,  Lord  Ogle,  and  Lord 
Clifford ;  and  concludes  with  the  following  observa- 
tions : — ''  If  a  barony  in  fee  once  suspended,  or  put  in 
abeyance,  by  falling  upon  coheirs,  cannot  be  taken  up 
again  without  some  instrument  from  the  King  to  revive 
it ;  then  if  a  baron  in  fee  should  die  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, and  a  brother,  though  one  of  the  daughters  should 
die  ever  so  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  yet  the 
other  daughter  could  not  have  the  title,  but  at  the  King's 
pleasure.  And  if  both  the  daughters  should  die  with- 
out issue,  their  father's  brother  will  not  be  a  peer,  but 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  King :  nay,  if  such  a  baron  should 
die  leaving  two  daughters  and  his  widow  with  child  of  a 
son,  upon  the  death  of  such  baron,  the  title  will  be  sus- 
pended till  the  son  is  born ;  and  according  to  this  rule 
the  son  will  not  be  a  baron,  but  at  the  King's  pleasure, 
Jdecause  the  title  was  once  suspended. 
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^'  The  suspension  in  case  of  coheirs  doth  not  aris6  ' 
from  any  incapacity  either  in  the  bloody  or  in  the  per- 
sons^ of  the  coheirs:  but  only  because  both  cannot  take 
the  barony  at  once.  And  neither  of  them  in  law  is  pre- 
ferred before  the  other :  therefore  of  necessity  the  title 
in  such  a  case  remains  in  abeyance  or  suspense^  until  it 
be  either  fixed  in  one  by  the  King^  whilst  there  are  se- 
veral coheirs  in  beings  or  else  until  it  is  fixed  in  one  by  ' 
the  law^  upon  her  or  her  issue's  becoming  the  survivor ; ' 
for  when  the  only  reason  for  suspension  is  removed^  - 
the  survivor  hath  the  same  right  as  if  she  at  first  had 
been  the  sole  heir.     The  contrary  opinion  to  this  doth 
tend  to  the  extinguishment  of  titles  of  honour^  in  such 
cases  as  may  and  will  frequently  happen  ;  and  accord- ^ 
ing  to  this  it  may  often  be  in  the  King's  pleasure  to  ex- 
clude the  male  descendants  of  barons  in  fee  from  sitting 
in  parliament^  if  in  the  elder  brother's  line  the  title  of 
honour  should  be  ever  suspended  for  the  shortest  time^ 
by  more  than  one  daughter." 

The  House  ordered  that  the  heralds  should  be  heard 
as  to  the  said  precedents^  who  were  accordingly  heard 
at  the  bar^  in  relation  to  the  descent  of  baronies  by 
writ.  And  Sir  Thomas  St.  George,  garter,  made  se- 
veral objections  to  the  said  printed  precedents ;  upon 
which  Mr.  King  was  called  to  prove  the  same,  who 
justified  them  by  the  books  and  records  of  the  heralds^ 
office.  An  authentic  copy  of  the  King*s  recognition  of 
the  barony  of  Ogle  in  4  Cha.  1.  being  read  at  the  bar ; 
and  the  matter  being  reported  by  the  lord  keeper;  the 
^^^^      question  was  put,  ''  Whether  if  a  person  summoned  to 

parliament  by  writ,  and  sitting,  die,  leaving  issue  two 
or  more  daughters,  who  all  die,  one  of  them  only  leav- 
ing issue,  such  issue  has  a  right  to  demand  a  sum- 
mons to  parliament ;" — and  it  was  resolved  in  the  af- 
firmative. 
39.  The  principal  objection,  touching  the  extinguish* 

jonn.  Vol.      °*®"'  ^^  '^®  barony  of  Broke,  by  reason  of  its  desqend- 
XV.  634. 643.    ing  to  cohcirs,  being  removed.  Sir  Richard  Vcmey 
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claimed  the  barony  of  WiUoughby  de  Broke^  as  the 
sole  heir  of  Sir  Robert  WiUoughby  de  Broke. 

Sir  Thomas  Powis^  as  his  counsel^  read  a  list  of  those 
peers  who  had  baronies  by  writ  in  them^  included  un- 
der higher  titles ;  and  also  a  list  of  those  lords  who 
then  sai  in  the  House  by  virtue  only  of  original  writs  of 
summons^  and  by  descent  from  baronies  in  fee ;  and  a 
list  oi  sevei^  noble  ladies,  who  had  then  such  baronies 
in  them,  some  of  whom  had  been  declared  baronesses 
in  parliament :  and  insinuated  to  the  Lords,  that  while 
he  was  arguing  one  peer  into  the  House,  the  King's 
counsel  were  arguing  several  noble  dukes  and  earls  out 
of  their  baronies,  and  several  sitting  barons  out  of  the 
House.  For,  if  a  summons  by  writ  was  not  an  estate  in 
fee,  and  descendible,  then  might  the  King  choose  whe- 
ther he  would  summon  those  barons  any  more  to  par* 
liament,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  parUamenl ; 
and  so  by  that  means  would  subject  the  peerage  to  great 
uncertainties,  and  destroy  all  their  resolutions  and  judg* 
ments  touching  the  descent  of  such  baronies. 

The  King's  counsel  urged  several  instances  of  an* 
cieiit  times  against  the  descent  of  such  baronies,  and 
argued  against  the  operation  of  the  writ ;  and  that  in 
this  case  it  did  not  appear  but  that  the  first  foundation 
of  the  honour  might  have  been  by  patent,  or  for  life,  or 
in  t^  male ;  and  vouched  Bromflete's  case.  He  farther  ^nte,  c.  i. 
insisted,  that  the  descent  of  the  barony  to  coheirs  did 
merge  or  extinguish  it,  or  make  it  revert  to  the  Crown ; 
and  that  it  was  in  abeyance,  by  which  means  it  was  left 
to  the  clutches  of  the  law,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  out 
from  thence,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  otherwise  than 
by  a  new  creation. 

The  petitioner's  counsd  replied,  that  the  honour  could 
not  be  by  patent,  nor  by  writ,  with  a  limitation  to  the 
heirs  male :  for  that  there  was  issue  male  from  each  of 
the  two  Sir  Robert  Willoughbys,  who  yet  were  not 
barons ;  insbting  upon  the  right  of  the  peerage  in  ge- 
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neral;  and  that,  upon  the  true  construction,  the  title  was 
Willoughby  of  Broke. 

After  long^  debate,  it  was  resolved  that  Sir  Richard 
y  emey  had  a  right  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament, 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Willoughby  of  Broke. 

A  writ  of  summons  was  accordingly  issued  to  him ; 

and  he  was  seated  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  descent, 

without  ceremony,  in  the  ancient  place  of  his  ancestor 

xv^ees!'^'      Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  next  above  Lord  Eure. 

cuaetofciaiiiia       40.   Siucc  this  determination,  several  claims  have 

h^/     ^°^  been  made  to  baronies  which  had  been  in  abeyance, 

upon  the  ground  that  the  abeyance  was  determined ; 

and  that  the  claimant  was,  by  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the 

other  coheirs,  become  the  sole  heir  to  the  barony. 

Barooyof  4  J .  Catherine  Bokenham  claimed,  in  1717,  the  barony 

journ.  vou      of  Bcmers,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  as  sole  heir 

XXI    266  339  ./  • " 

coiiiuaa'i,   *  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemers,  the  abeyance 

being  then  terminated. 

The  petition  was  referred  by  bjs  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Clarendon  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  that  search  had  been  made  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whether  any 
patent  had  been  granted  for  creating  Sir  John  Bour- 
chier a  baron,  but  none  could  be  found  :  that  there  was 
produced  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament  in  33  Hen.  6., 
directed  Johanrd  Bourchier  de  Bemers,  along  with  se- 
veral other  writs  directed  to  him,  and  also  several  writs 
directed  to  his  grandson  and  heir. 

That  the  committee  had  inspected  the  Journals  of  the 
House  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  found  the  name 
of  Lord  Bemers  entered  therein  as  present  several 
days. 

That  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  petitioner 
was  (by  the  death  of  her  brothers  and  sbters  without 
issue)  become  sole  heir  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  knight, 
first  Lord  Berners,  and  was  lineally  descended,  from 
him. 
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The  House  repolyed  that  the  said  Catherine  Boken- 
ham  had  a  right^Q  the  said  barony  of  Berners. 

43.  In  1794^  Mr.  Trefusis  claimed  the  barony  of  Btnmy  or 
Clinton,  as  sole  heir  to  Edward  Lord  Clinton,  who  was  m^Scm*. 
seised  of  the  said  barony  in  4  &  ^  Phil,  and  Mary, 
which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  in  1692,  between  Lady 
Catherine  Booth,  Lady  Arabella  RoUe,  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet Boscawen ;  that  in  1717  the  line  of  jLady  Cathe* 
rine  Booth  fidled  ;  that  in  1730  the  King  had  terminated 
the  abeyance  between  the  heirs  of  Lady  Arabella  RoUe  ji^^^  ^  2u 
and  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  by  granting  a  writ  of 
summons  to  Mr.  Fortescue>  the  heir  of  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen ;  and  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  line  of 
^dy  Margaret  Boscawen,  the  abeyance  determinedj 
and  Mr.  Trefusis,  who  was  the  sole  heir  of  Lady  Ara? 
bella  Rolle,  became  entitled  to  the  barony. 

The  House  resolved  that  the  petitioner  had  made  out  sotiiMiniarj 
his  claim  to  the  title,  honour,  and  dignity  of  Baron  ^^^' 
Clinton ;  and  a  writ  of  summons  was  issued  to  him  ac- 
cordingly. 

43.  In  1798,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen  claimed  the  Baionjrof 
barony  of  Conyers,   created  by  writ  of  summons  to  p^^cbk, 
William  Conyers  in  1  Hen.  8.  which  had  fisdlen  intq 
abeyance  in  1557,  by  the  death  of  John  Lord  Conyers^ 
leaving  three  daughters  and  no  issue  male :  but  the 
abeyance  terminated  in  1664,  by  the  extinction  of  the 

line  of  two  of  the  daughters  ;  and  Conyers  D' Arcy,  the 
heir  of  the  third  daughter,  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Lord  Conyers^  to  whom  the  petitioner  was 
Bole  heir. 

The  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  the  petitioner  had 
made  out  his  claim  to  the  title,  honour,  and  dignity,  of 
Baron  Conyers. 

44.  Sir  John  Griffin  Griffin,  in  whose  favour  the  Btfony  or 
abeyance  of  the  barony  of  Howard  of  Walden  was  ter-  waiden. 
minated  in  1784,  having  died  vrithout  issue ;  and  there  Ho/^  ^^^ 
bong  a  complete  fisdlure  of  heirs  of  the  coheir  under  ^^*  *  ^' 
whom  he  derived;  thcf  barony  was  claimed  in  1807  by 
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C.  A.  Ellb^  an  infiint^  as  the  gole  heiw>f  the  ot^er  co- 
heir, being  the  heir  of  the  kst  Earl  of  Bristol.  The 
Committee  of  Privilegefl  resolved  that  the  petitioner  had 
made  out  his  claim. 

45.  Francis  Earl  Moira  claimed  in  1809  the  barony 
of  Hastings,  dtating  that  he  was  the  so)e  heir  generd 
of  WiUiam  the  first  baron  of  Hastings,  who  was  called 
to  parliament  by  writ  of  summons  in  1  Edw.  4. ;  and  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  V.  Gibbs)  having  reported  in  his 
favour,  he  had  a  writ  of  summons  by  that  title,  and  was 
seated  accordingly. 

46.  It  has  been  heM  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a 
modern  case,  that  where  a  barony  was  in  abeyance 
between  two  persons,  the  attainder  of  one  of  them  for 
high  treason  did  not  terminate  the  abeyance,  and  give 
to  the  other  a  right  to  the  barony. 

47.  Thomas  Stapleton,  of  Carleton,  in  the  county  of 
Yoik,  Esq.  claimed  the  barony  of  Beaumont;  and 
stated,  that  Henry  de  Beaumont  was  summoned  to  par* 
liament  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  several  other 
years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  and  satin  parliament. 
That  the  barony  of  Beaumont  descended  to  William 
Lord  Beaumont,  who  died  24  Hen.  7.  without  children, 
leaving  an  only  sister  Joan.  That  the  said  Jfmn  nar- 
ried  John»  Lord  Lovell ;  and  bad  isane  a  son  who  died 
without  issue,  and  two  daughters :  Joan,  who  married 
Sir  Bryan  Stapleton,  to  whom  the  claimant  was  heir  at 
law ;  and  Frideswide,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Norris. 
That  Frideswide  had  two  sons.  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
died  without  issue ;  and  Henry  Norris,  who  was  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  in  87  Hen.  8.,  and  from  whom 
tiie  Eari  of  Abingdon  was  Kneally  descended,  and  was 
his  heir.  That,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris 
without  issue,  the  abeyance  in  the  barony  of  Beaumont 
ceased;  and  the  whole  right  and  claim  to  the  same 
vested  in  the  heirs  of  Joan  the  eldest  sister.  That  tile 
petitioner  was  the  heir  general  ci  Henry  de  Beaumont, 
who  was  first  summoned  to  parliament ;  and  therefore 
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apprehended^  and  was  advised  that  he  had  a  legal  claim 
to  the  said  barony. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General 
(Sir  John  Scott),  who  reported — '^  That  an  important 
question  arose,  whether  by  the  attainder  of  Henry 
Norris,  the  abeyance  was  determined,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  eldest  sister  exclusively  entitled  by  descent  to  the 
barony  of  Beaumont,  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  of 
Henry  Norris's  heirs  thereby  created,  to  claim  throughf 
him.  Upon]  this  point  he  humbly  certified  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfitctory 
determination ;  and,  inasmuch  as  this  point  materially 
affected  his  Majesty's  royal  prerogative,  and  the  princi^ 
pies  of  law,  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  honours  and 
dignities,  he  humbly  presumed  to  submit  to  his  Majesty, 
that,  before  any  act  was  done  pursuant  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  it  might  be  fitting  to  refer  the  whole  matter 
of  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Peers." 

The  petition  having  been  referred  accordingly,  it  was 
contended  by  Mr.  Stapleton's  counsel,  that  the  coheir- 
ship  was  determined  by  the  attainder ;  and  that  the  case 
of  Charleton  Lord  Powis  was  in  point. 

In  that  case.  Lord  Powis  died  seised  of  the  barony  of  coiUiit,39a 
Powis,  which  was  created  by  writ,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters; Joan  married  to  Sir  John  Grey,  and  Joyce  mar- 
ried to  Lord  Tiptoft.  Joyce  left  issue  a  son,  John  Lord 
Tiptoft,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  was 
attainted  of  high  treason,  and  executed,  10  Edw.  4: 
Joan  had  issue  a  son  Henry,  who  left  issue  a  son  Ri- 
chard, who  left  issue  a  son  John.  Neither  Henry  nof 
Richard  were  ever  summoned  to  parliament :  but  John; 
who  was  ten  years  old  when  the  Earl  of  Worcester  was 
attainted,  was  summoned  to  parliament  2S  Edw.  4.,  by 
the  title  of  John  de  Grey  de  Powis.  And,  in  this  case, 
it  could  not  be  said  that  John  de  Grey  had  the  barony 
by  fevour  of  the  Crown ;  because  he  was  summoned  to 
the  firist  parliament  which  was  hblden  after  the  attainder 
of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  his  attaining  his  age  of 
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twenty-one  years ;  when  it  could  not  be  supposed  he 
had  done  any  service  to  his  King^  and  country^  to  merit 
such  a  favour. 

The  Lords  referred  a  question  of  law  to  the  Judg«s^ 
viz.  ^'  Whether^  supposing  the  claimant  to  have  proved 
himself  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  body  of  .Henry  de 
Beaumont;  and  supposing  a  barony  to  have  been 
created  in  the  said  Henry  and  the  heirs  of  his  body^  the 
claimant  was  then  entitled  of  right  to  such  barony^  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  pedigree  last  delivered  in  on 
his  part/' 

On  the  85th  day  of  June  1795,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  (Eyre)  delivered  the  follow- 
ing opinion  of  the  judges  on  this  point,  after  stating 
the  question  in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  spears 
above,  (a) 

"  My  liords,  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crovm,  summed  up  his  objections  to  the  claim  in  a  very 
few  words.  He  said,  he  opposed  the  claim  on  this 
single  point,  that  the  claimant  Mr.  Stapleton  was  not  the 
heir  of  Henry  de. Beaumont;  that  it  was  not  enough 
that  he  might  be  a  part,  a  njoiety  for  instance,  of  the 
heir;  that  he  must  have  the  complete  character  in  him. 
Your  Lordship's  question  supposes  Mr.  Stapleton  to 
have  sufficiently  made  out  his  pedigree,  and  that  he  is 
to  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  coheirs.  ' 

'^  Coheirs  derive  to  themselves  title  to  the  inheritance 
of  their  ancestor  by  descent ;;  they  are  heirs  to  the  an- 
cestor. Our  books,  in  particular  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
comment  on  Littleton,  section  of  Coparceners,  points  out 
the  manner  in  which  they  claim.  They  are  altogether 
unus  hares,  umtm  corpus ;  their  heirship  is  unitas  juris; 
the  whole  body  of  the  coheirs,  however  numerous,  must 
unite  to  constitute  the  heir. 

''  To  illustrate  this  doctrine^  Sir  Edward  Coke  puts 

,    (a)  From  a  mannscript  ia  his  own  handwritiiig,  for  the  vso  of 

which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  M«  R. 
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the  case  of  the  inkeriianee'  of  cofaetrs^  sued  for  in  our* 
courts ;  he  says^  they  must  all  join  in  a  prseeipe,  for  theyf  , 
all  make  but  one  heir.  He  puts  another  case  of  coheirs/ 
claiming^  to  take  under  a  limitation  to  the  rig^ht  heiry  of 
A'. ;  and  he  states  the  law  to  be^  that  one  of  the  coheirs 
standing  alone  cannot  take  any  things  for  he  is  not  the 
right  heir  of  A.  The  case^  as  he  puts  it^  is  a  particular 
one ;  and^  in  its  circumstances^  approaches  towards  the 
case  now  under  consideration.  But  I  choose  to  disen* 
tangle  it^  in  this  part  of  the  argument^  of  those  circum-< 
stances ;  and  state  it  simply  as  an  authority^  that  one 
coheir  does  not  come  within  the  description  of  heir^  and 
cannot  claim  as  heir. 

'*  Coheirs  hold  in  coparcenary :  they  are  called  copar^ 
ceners^  because  they  participate  in  one  inheritance^  de- 
liyed  to  them  by  one  tide.     Though  they  participate; 
our  books  say^  no  man  doth  know  his  part  in  severalty : 
they  therefore  occupy  that  which  is  capable  of  occupa- 
tion^ in  common.     But  though  no  one  knows  his  part 
in  severalty^  yet  each  man's  quantity  of  interest  in  the 
whole  inheritance  is  well  known :  for  instance^  if  he  is 
one  of  two  coheirs^  he  is  entided  to  a  moiety;  if  one  of 
thfee,  to  a  third,  and  so  on;  and  if  the  subject  of  the 
inheritance  is  in  its  .nature  partible^  lands  for  instance^ 
he  may  sue  his  writ  of  partition^  and  make  division  of 
the  subject  into  moieties^  thirds^  &c.  as  the  case  shall 
be.    And^  when  that  is  done^  instead  of  participating  in 
one  inheritance^  each  coparcener  takes  tiie  part  allotted 
to  him  in  severalty.     He  then  loses  his  character  of  co- 
parcener^ and  becomes  sole  owner  of  the  part  allotted  * 
to  hiih :  but  it  must  be  remembered^  that  the  effect  and 
operation  of  this  partition  pursues  the  nature  of  his  ori- 
ginal right  in  the  whole  inheritance ;  he  has  stiH  but  a 
part  of  it^  though  he  holds  it  in  a  different  manner^ 
This  operation  of  partition  is^  of  necessity^  confined  to 
inheritances^   the  subject  of  which  is  in   its  nature 
partible ;  it  applies  not  to  inheritances  in  their  nature 
impartibljs.     Coheirs  must  therefore 'continue  to  hold 
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guch  inheritaaces  for  ever^  in  the  saoie  maaner  as  they 
held  pfUrtible  inheritances  before  partition ;  with  this 
difference  only^  that  the  law  has  provided  certain  means, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  some  impartible  inheritances, 
for  enabling  coheirs  to  hold  them  in  coparcenary,  with 
benefit  and  advantage  to  the  whde  body  of  the  coheirs ; 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  quantity  of  interest  each  of 
the  coheirs  may  claim  in  the  inheritance.  ^ 

'^  Thus  the  coheirs  of  an  advowson  present  by  turns ; 
and  the  caade  goes  to  the  elder  coheir^  she  making 
compensation  to  the  others ;  and  other  instances  might 

be  mentioned. 

^'  A  peerage  is  a  most  transcendent  honour  and  dig- 
nity :  but  it  is  still  in  the  eye  of  the  law  an  inheritance, 
and  it  wilt  descend  to  coheirs  in  the  same  manner  as 
otheif  hereditaments  do  descend.    The  title  of  the  co- 
heirs of  a  barony  is  that  of  tunes  lucres,  unum  corptis  ; 
it  is  tcm'tos  juris :  they  must  take  it,  and  it  must  vest 
in  them,  as  the  heir  of  the  ancestor.    This,  inheritance 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  inheritances,  in  their 
nature  impartible.     But  it  is  an  inheritance  of  such  a 
nature,  producing  fruits  of  dignity  and  of  public  duty, 
individual  and  incommunicable  by  any  of  the  common 
Bseans  which  the  law  has  provided  for  the  eiyoyment  of 
impartible  inheritances ;  that  when  it  happens  to  vest  in 
eoheirs,  it  necessarily  &Us  into  a  dormant  state.    No 
single  coheir  can  assert  a  claim  to  it,  for  such  a  claim 
(would  be  contrary  to  his  interest :  he  does  but  partici- 
^pate  in  the  inheritance ;  he  can  therefore  sustain  no 
'  claim  to  the  wbde  of  it.    And  this  inheritance  is  so  sin- 
gulaily  circumstanced,  that  even  the  whole  body  of  the 
4^oheirs  can  assert  no  chum  to  it,  because  they  are  inca- 
fmble  of  possessing,  or  in  any  manner  of  enjoying  it. 

^'  When  this  inheritance  is  in  this  dormant  state,  it  is 
(Said  to  be  in  abeyance ;  not  in  abeyance  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Attomey- 
'  General,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple 
'Or  frieefaoU  in  suspense^  floating,  fixing  no  where,  and 
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▼«8ting^  in  no  otae :  but  it  simply  denoftes^  that  the  title 
i0  a  barony>  which  has  deA:ended  uponi  and  xb  vested 
in  coh^rs^  remains  in  them  in  an  inactive  and  dormant 
atate^  incapable  of  being  asserted  or  being  .enjoyed. 
That  none  of  the  ordinary  means  provided  by  law  for 
making  impartible  inheritances  productive  lb  coheirs 
could  be  applied  to  Uiis  inheritance.    One  remedy^  and 
one  only^  has  been  provided  by  law  for  the  case  of  a 
dormant  peerage ;  it  is^  aui  juris,  of  a  most  extraordi** 
nary  nature^  but  very  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  subr 
Ject  to  which  it  is  applied :  I  mean  the  prerogative  right 
ot  calling  one  of  the  coparceners,  by  writ  of  summons, 
to  sit  in  the  se<it  of  his  ancestor.    He  will,  from  thence* 
forth,  be  in  the  exdusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
the  inheritance,  and  will  hold  it  to  hitd  and  the  heirs  ol 
his  body ;    yet  still  he  is  but  one  of  the  coheirs  of  his 
ancestor,  and  the  rest  of  the,  coheirs  stiU  remain  coheirs  : 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  heirs  of  the  body  of 
that  coheir,  whom  the  prerogative  hath  thus  preferred, 
the  other  coheir  (if  but  one)  would  take  the  whole  in^^ 
heritance;  or,  if  there  were  more  than  one,  the  barony 
vrould  again  fell  into  abeyance.    I  have  stated  what  I 
take  to  be  the  true  nature  of  this  abeyiance  of  a  barony : 
it  ftUs  into  abeyaAce,  because,  in  point  of  right,  no  one. 
coheir  can  sustain  a  claim  to  it;  and  because  all  the 
coheirs  together,  though  they  constitute  the  complete 
heir  to  the  ancestor,  cannot  claim  it  with  effect,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  it  at  all.    The  effect  of  the  pre** 
rogativB  right  of  calling  one  of  the  cohetm  to  nt  in  the 
seat  of  hk  ancestorj  is  not  to  change  the  nature  of  his 
original  title  to  participate  in  the  inheritance ;  nor  does 
it  in  any  manner  enlarge  the  quantity  of  his  interest  in 
the  inheritance,  as  it  stood  originally ;  it  takes  nothing 
from  the  title  of  the  other  coheirs.     It  does  not  attract 
theur  portion  of  the  heirship^  and  unite  it  with  that  of  the 
coheir  preferred :  but  it  creates  a  title  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  ancestor,  in  a  great  d^ree  collateral  to  the  title 
by  inheritance.    The  i^erogative  is  only  restricted  to 
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issue  the  writ,  of  summons  to  one  of  Ae  persons  who 
has  part  or  share  in  that  title:  the  interposition  of  the 
prerogative  is^  ais  I  have  before  observied^  sutyicHs/eQ* 
trusted  to  the  Crown^  in  order  to  qualify  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  law  of  descent  to  coheirSjias  ap- 
plied to  the  inheritance  of  a  barony ;  and^  I  apprehend; 
it  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  the  law  being  as  I  have 
stated  it  to  be.  It  was  with  great  abOity^  and  very  in- 
geniously turned  by  the  counsel  for  the  claimant^  and 
used  to  qualify  the  law  of  descents  itself,  instead  of  the 
effects  of  the  law.  It  was  not  denied  that  in  general 
many  coheirs  make  but  one  heir :  but  it  was  said^  that 
this  would  be  an  inconvenient  and  an  absurd  doctrine^ 
as  applied  to  a  barony.  That  the  coheirs  of  a  barony 
were  all  of  the  blood  of  the  ancestor^  and  must  all  be 
capable  of  the  honour^  and  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  an- 
cestor ;  inasmuch  as  the  King^  by  his  prerogative^  could 
prefer  any  one  of  the  coheirs^  and  place  him  in  the  seat 
of  the  ancestor :  that  there  were  therefore^  in  the  coheirs 
of  a  barony^  a  plurality  of  persons^  all  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  dignity ;  and  that  they  were  therefore^  in 
effect^  a  plurality  of  heirs.  Upon  this  they  proceeded 
to  erect  their  fabric. 

'^  A  barony,  say  they,  falls  into  abeyance  only  be- 
cause there  is  a  plurality  of  heirs  capable  of  taking  the 
peerage;  and  the  law  knows  not  how  to  select  one 
from  amongst  them.  But  this  is  the  office  of  the  paier 
patria,  entrusted  to  the  Crown  so  long  as  the  necessity 
exists ;  and  the  necessity  exists  so  long  as  the  plurality 
exists.  .  That  as  the  law  abhors  abeyance,  the  moment 
the  plurality  of  persons  capable  of  sustaining  the  dignity 
is  by  any  means  removed,  and  only  one  of  the  coheirs 
thus  cajole  of  sustaining  the  dignity  is  left,  the  barony' 
is  no  longer  in  abeyance;  the  Crown  no  longer  finds 
any  thing  upon  which  the  prerogative  can  act:  and^  if 
the  barony  is  neither  in  abeyance  nor  extinct,  it  must 
vest  in  the  single  coheir,  who  is  thus  left  without  ia  com- 
petitor.   If  they  had  built  upon  solid  foundations,  it 
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might  have  been  necessary  to  I|ave  geue  further  inta 
t|)js  qase^  in  order  to  see  whether  the  plurality  they 
speak  of  has  been  removed ;  and  to  have  e^^amined  witif 
cfire  the  acti)al  situation  qf  tlje  other  branch  qf  thi^ 
%Qble  &i|iilyjt  the  Nonris  t^ranch ;  to  have  considered  it 
a§  it  stood  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Norris  without 
issue^  which  is  the  moment  when  the  sole  right  of  this 
^Murony  is  supposed  to  have  vested  in  the  ancestor  of  the 
claimant ;  the  situation  of  the  Norris  branchy  after  the 
act  of  parliament  had  passed  for  the  restoring  the  issue 
of  Henry  Norris  in  blood ;  and  the  possible  situation  of 
(he  Norrifi  brsmch^  supposing  the  issue  of  Hepry  (whq 
was  attainted)  h^r^f^^r  to  fail^  and  the  issue  of  hi^ 
sisters  to  continue.  Out  of  this  ei^ainination^  many 
questions  of  grave  and  weighty  cQn9i4i3ration  would 
Bxi^ft:;  Rfid  they  would  require  more  time  for  a  satisfacr 
tory  discussion  of  them  than  at  this  period  of  the  ses? 
sioHs  of  parliament  could  probably  have  been  spared. 
..  /^YPVr  Jjordshjps  might  possibly  entertain  a  doubt 
with*  regard  to  these  questions^  as  well  as  (o  another 
question ;  namely^  whether  the  title  to  a  barony  ean 
survive/  when  it  is  become  impossible  that  all  the 
component  parts  of  it  can  vest  in  one  person.  Your 
Lordships  may  entertain  ^  doubt^  whether^  as  to  qHea^ 
tions  of  this  nature^  there  are  the  proper  parties  foefbrf 
yoUj  whom  thes^  qujestions  do^  in  point  of  inheritance^ 


'^  Butj,  my  Lordsj  upon  the  best  consideration  vv^ 
could  give  tp  the  case  now  in  judgment^  we  humbly 
offer  it  to  your  liordships^  as  our  i^lear  opinion,  that  the 
Wgumeqt  in*  support  of  ^h^  pla^tiff  >  title  is  fal^cious ; 
wid  he  beui^  but  a  cob^,  his  daiipA  ^  be  soMy  e^ 
titled  to  this  barony,  ai|  it  has  been  made  for  him,  if 
linfbunded. 

,  ^^My  l^r^s,  the  .^^ture  of  the  prerogative  right  iur 
iiecf  no  4:apficity  in  ^  cpbeir.  The  pjerogative  is,  ott 
'^ecqntrafl^^  a* provision  for  the  iacap^ity  of  the.co- 
pax.    There  ip  w>  vl^nf^J  ^  peraqas  capable;  4hf 
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plurality  i»  of  persons  incapable^  either  standing  alone 
or  even  uniting.  The  abeyance  is  not  produced,  by 
the  law  not  knowing  how  to  select  from  among  capable 
persons  r  the  abeyance  is^  because  there  is  no  one  ca- 
pable^ and  also  because  all  are  incapable.  Abeyance 
cannot  determine  by  the  removal  of  a  plurality  c^  per* 
sons  capable^  because  such  a  plurality  never  existed : 
a:beyance  determines  by  uniting  all  the  detached  parts 
of  the  title  in  one,  and  'by  that  means  restoring  to  the 
title  activity  and  capacity  to  be  possessed  and  enjoyed. 
And  unless  the  claimant  could  make  out  that  the  effect 
of  the  actual  situation  of  the  other  coheir  at  the  period 
he  has  chosen  to  fix  upon,  namely,  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Norris  without  issue,  was  such,  that  all  the  com-' 
ponent  parts  of  the  title  of  heirship  did .  unite  in  tbid 
claimant,  he  can  never  take  this  barony  out  of  abey- 
ance  by  his  own  strength,  or  sustain  a  claim  to.be 
solely  entitled  to  it.  This  is  the  ground  upw  wbieh- 
the  Attorney-General  stood^  and  we  appr^end  he  has 
sustained  it*      . 

''In  this  case  we  have  ndt  derived  mueh^  assistan<tr 
from  authorities  oi*  precedents.  -  The  case  of  the^baroify 
bf'Powi»  was  mentioned,  and  seemed- to  approadf  this. 
We  must  call  that  case  to  the  consideration  oF'  ycmr 
Lordiships  from  your  J<nimfds,  net  beii^  informed  of  the 
particular  ground  of.  law  on  which  it  {proceeded.  I  witt 
mention  one  ease  from  Coke  upon  Litdetdn.  -Sttppos* 
ing  this  barony  not  to  be  extinct  (concerning  which  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  deliver  any  opinion),  and  Ifae 
present  claimant  l>e  a  coheir,  let  the  situaltion  of  the 
other  coheir  be  whatever  the  counsel  for  the  claimiiiit 
would  wish  it  to  be  (except  thai  there  is  no  feilure  of 
issue  naturalUer),  the  effect  of  which  might  be,  thatfhe 
tide  of  that  coheir  would  run  upvrardg  to  the  oommoa 
ancestor,  and  from  thence  fall  down  in  the  course'of  the 
descent  of  the  Stapleton  line,  and  unite  witli  their  titfe 
in  the  person  of  the  claimant ;  I  conceive  that*  one  ef 
the  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Edward  Coke^  atfd  upon 
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'which  the  claimant's  counsel  relied  for  another  purpo^i 
proves^  that  the  claimant  cannot  make  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Sir  Edward  Coke^  on  the  authority  of 
Fleta^ '  says^  if  a  man  be  seised  of  lands  in  fee^  and  has 
issue  two  daug^hters^  and  one  of  the  daughters  is  at- 
tainted of  felony ;  the  father  dies^  both  daughters  being 
alive ;  the  one  moiety  shall  descend  to  the  one  daugh*- 
ter,  and  the  other  shaO  escheat.  It  was  argued  on  the 
p^rt  of  the  claimant^  that  though  one  coheir  could  not 
make  himself  complete  heir^  to  take  under  a  limitation 
in  the  case  of  descent^  the  law  was  more  fiatvourable  to 
coheirs.  And  it  is  so  ;  but  let  the  extent  of  the  finvour 
be  marked :  in  the  case  put^  the  law  pays  attention  to 
the  reed  interest  of  the  coheir^  and  gives  it  effect  by 
allowing^  in  the  case  of  two  coheirs  and  one  attaintect 
where  the  attainder  prevented  the  lands  from  descend- 
ing in  coparcenary^  that  part  of  the  inheritance^  which 
feiriy  belonged  to  the  other  coheir^  to  descend  upon 
her^  in  the  determinate  form  of  an  undivided  moiety; 
which  proves  that  she  remained  ^n  the  contemplation  of 
the  law.  but  a  coheir^  entitled  i>nly  to  participate  in 
the  inheritance,  as  she  would  havc^  done,  if  her  sister 
had  Hot  been  attainted:  and  the  utmost  fiivour  that 
could  be  found  was  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  take  it; 
for,  according  to  the  case  of  Roystont?.  Reading,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Serjeant  Salkeld,  page  2|3,  there  can  be 
no  such  descent  as  the  descent  of  a  moiety  to  one 
coparcener  as  heir.  Which  affirms  the  general  rule^ 
of  law  upon  which  the  whole  aigument  rests,  that  the 
title  of  coheirs  must,  in  som^  manner  or  other,  unite,  in 
order  to  entide  any  one  coheir  to  claim  as  heir  to  the 
ancestor. 

''  I  forbear  troubling  your  Lordships  farther.  Thfe 
answer,  which  the  Judges  submit  to  your  Lordships, 
ifei  that  supposing  the  claimant  to  have  proved  him- 
fldf  to  be  one  of  the  coheirs  of  the  barony  of  Beau- 
mont^ be  is  not  entitled  of  right  to  such,  barony,  ac- 
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CDrdIng  tD  the  state  of  Ihe  pedigree  last  delivered   oil 
his  part." 
26  June,  1795.       TH^  House  6f  Lords  resolved  and  adjudged^  '^thal 

it  did  not  appear  tfiat  the  petitioner  was  then  en« 
titled  to  the  hohour^  dtle^  and  dignity;  bf  Baron  Beau* 
inont." 

Printed  caiet,  *^-  ^^''  Staplcton  presented  another  petition  to  his 
J>?«-  P«>«-  Atajesty^  representing,  that  having  established  by  evi- 
dence that  he  was  the  sole  heir  of  Joan,  Lady  Staple- 
ton,  and  one  of  the  coheiirs  of  Henry  first  Baron  Beau- 
mont ;  and  that,  though  not  exclusively  entitled  to  the 
said  batoAy,  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
rightful  heirs  of  the  said  bkrony ;  but  the  said  barohy 
being  in  abeyance,  the  sdme  was  in  his  Majesty's  dis- 
jiosal :  the  petitioner  therefore  prayed,  that  his  Majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  declare;  allow,  and  ebti- 
firm  to  him  and  his  heirS  the  fitaid  baroiiy  of  Beaumont 
This  petition  was  also  referred  to  thle  Attorney-Gene- 
i3M«rch,i79S.  ral,  and  afterwards  to  the  Houlto  of  Lords;  where  ii 
\vas  mesolved  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  that  the 
barony  of  Beaumont  was  vested  in  William  Viscount 
Beauniont,  by  descent  from  his  father,  John  Lord  Beau^ 
moht  (who  was  siihitadned  to  and  sat  in  parfiament  11 
Hetiry  6.)  as  a  barony  in  fee:  that  the  said  barony  re^ 

•  »  _    »  • 

maitoed  in  abeyance  between  the  coheirs  of  the  said 

William,  descended  from  his  sister  J6an ;  and  that  Ihe 

petitioner  Vras  on6  of  those  coheirs,  (a) 

J^n'r^IiSr       *^-  With  respert  lo  baronies  created '  by  wnts  rf 

•LViwmSt''  ^"W^iAo*^^  lo  *e  eWtaal  sons  of  peers,  by  the  name  of 

iHJ«n.  baronies  Vested  in  thef r  fathers,  it  has  been  deteitafned 

.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  r^^ct  which  is  justly  due  to  the  verjr 
learned  opinion  of  the  Judges  in  this  case,  yet  it  may  be  observed 
th^t^  as  the  doctrine  of  abeyance  was  originally  founded  on  the  im- 
)>tLrtible  or  indivisible  nature  of  a  dignity,  and  as  all  pot^eV  oT  inhe- 
riting the  barony  of  Beaumont,  by  one  of  the  'coheirs^  is  destroyed 
-by  the  attainder,  by  which  Mr.  Sliapleton  !s  becMtfe  tbe  oily  ferwaa 
capable  of  enjoying  it,  he  tayst  be  allowed  to  have  a  stnlkiger  xlaim 
on  the  Crown  for  a  confirmation  of  the  dignity,  than  pei^apa  ever 
existed  in  a  coheir  to  a  barony/ 


u 
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9Ui9iiMM!te4^  apfl  4^e8ceiidl^b)«  to  ^ei^^l^iryf  tbjerj^&^f^j 
tha^  yrh€re  the  eI4e^  f  op  pf  a  peer  j^  ^§^  4ip  to  t^e 
House  of  Lords  by  writ^  and  takes  his  sef^;  j|i^  d^s*  ^ 
itie  Ufetime  pf  his  father,  tl^e  fijg»ity  .wiB  <i«PPSR^  to 
his  son. 

5P,  Tk^  barpny  pf  P)iffprd  pf  IL^pslHiiff  W^  JSflHrtv^d  Barony  of  cm^ 
by  leitiers  p^t^nt  to  the  Eapl  of  ,Cqi^  aijd  the  h^is»  mi|^  bn'4''^  ^^°*" 
rf  his  Jipdy.     Afterwaf d?  he  >vaf  cre^iejl  E^  qf  ^r  ^"ulllig. 
iMigtoii.    Charies,  tis  pW^  fon,  liirjig  called  ^p  Uf  jjja^- 
Uajsic^t  by  the  |title  of  Lpfd  CUfford  of  ^W?^H«ig>  » 
h^  fitJ^QT's  l^W/?  >  an,d  hjiyipg  4?fren  h^  ^e;^  f^u^ 
that  vflt^  d^ed,  \fi%yiiig  a  ^(^,  vhp,  ip  l$9f,  claf^^d  Aa 
lM^,epl#]^  to  i^  wd  haf<>Py  ft^  .vWch  bi§  ^^er  ^^4 
bi^nqa^ed,  livi^ng  h^s  gw^dj^thj^jr. 
.  "  Tfee  JLiord  ]Prep^iU  rppofted  ftpffi  j^ln^  L^j:^'  ^qflir 
pittee  for  Priyileg^^^  to  w^pni  i|t  was  xef^rred  ^p  con- 
sider, wbpther,  jf  a  Icy^^  cajyied  by  yifft  iu^  tjb^e  fyihef:'^ 
hBiof^y,  shail  happe^  to  4i^  in  t^  iifetipff^  of  Jt^s  fal)ber/ 
the  son  pf  that  }(^^  sp  .c|iU«4  ti?  ^a  .p«er,  and  h^t^  rig^^t 
V>  den^and  his  writ  pjf  siuminonp  ?    Thj^t  X^^r  JjQf  d/^pai 
find  no  precedent  i^  thi^  cftse." 

"  A  debate  arising,  whether  Ch$^:les  l^xi  CU^prd, 
(8<m  and  J|;ieir,of  Chaifle^  |ate  ^prd  Qilffprd  f)£  Laijins' 
]furg,  ,decea?e4,)  w*\p  lyas  called  fry  wpt  ^o  pa^liamept 
in  ihe  ti&tioie  of  hi^  fath.ejr,  tjbue  pre^ejoyt  Earl  of  ^,ur- 
UngjU^,  hath  rigbt  to  sit  in  parlifipient,  tbjis  house  was 
9f  opinion,  tibiat  the  ?aid  Chfirles,  sxovf  Lord  Clifi^or^, 
hath  right  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  pi^r^aqi^e^nt  ap  I^or^ 
Clifprd  0^  Laym^burg/'  A  ,\^r^,of  sumqion^  \i;as  i8s\red 
to  hiip,  ^u^  Jie  tpok  bis  se^t  accprdjl^gly . 

Sa.  IfiUf^exie/fL  writ  pf  smqoiops  js  is^ucj^  Ap  ithe  ^4est 
son  pf  a  peer,  by  the  oafae^pf  ji  ^barony  not  .vested  Xft 
|us^l)e^^  it  operates  as  a  new  creal;^on  of  a  bf^rony ; 
9iid.  maJke9  jt  ^^cendible  to  all  ^the  lineal  he^s^  male 
M^)faipfll«,  of  ^  perspn  »o  summoned. 

69t.  ;J^ib«  ^bird  yf%r  .<^f  King  Qhftrjes  i.,  Jam«p,  Ihe  Barony  erf  .^^ 
eldest  son  of  William  Earl  of  Derby,.  jif^£^  ci^led  Mp  to  ed'^^^,  i736. 
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^oRu  Vd.      the  House  of  Lords  by  a  writ  directed  Jacoho  Strange^ 

CketaUer^  and  was  seated  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
barons  of  Strange  of  Knocking  though  that  barony  wb» 
not  in  his  father. 

This  title  descended  to  William  Earl  of  Derby^  who' 
died  without  issue  in  1735. 

James  Duke  of  Athol^  who  was  the  heir  general  of 
William  Earl  of  Derby^  claimed  the  barony  of  Stranger- 
created  by  this  writ  of  summons ;  stating,  that  King* 
Henry  YU.  had  created  Thomas  Lord  Stanley  Earl  of 
Derby^  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  that  the 
said  title  and  dignity  came  by  mesne  descents  to  Per- 
dinando  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  seised  thereof,  leaving^ 
three  daughters ;  that  the  said  Ferdinando  did  not  die* 
seised  of  any  title  or  dignity  of  a  baron  created  by  let- 
ters patent ;  and  whatever  titles  and  dignities  he  had^ 
which  were  created  by  any  writ  or  writs  of  summons  to 
.  parliament,  descended  to  his  said  three  daughters. 

That  the  said  title  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby  came 
to  William,  brother  of  the  said  Ferdinando,  as  heir  male 
of  the  body  of  the  said  Thomas :  but  the  said  William 
never  was  seized  of  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  baron. 

That  James,  the  petitioner's  ancestor,  whose  heir 
he  was,  eldest  son  of  the  said  WiUiam,  was.  summoned 
in  3Gha.  1.  as  a  baron,  the  writ  being  directed  Jacoho^ 
Strange,  Chevalier;  and  being  also  summoned  to  se-* 
veral  succeeding  parliaments,  sat  and  voted  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Strange,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  the  said 
William  Earl  of  Derby. 

That  upon  the  death  of  the  said  William  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  said  James  Lord  Strange  succeeded  to  the- 
said  title  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  died  seised 
thereof,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
said  Thomas  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of  the  said  title  and 
dignity  of  Lord  Strange,  to  him  and  his  heirs.  And 
the  said  title  and  dignity  of  Lord  Strange  came  by  mesne 
descents  to  the  then  late  Earl  of  Derby^  vvho  died  with- 
out issue  in  1735. 
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I'ltat-  tbjB  said  James  Duke  of  Athol  was  coudn  and 
next  heir  t^  the  said  then  late  Earl  of  Derby^  and  ^eat 
IspiandsOn,  .of  the  said  James  Lord  Strange^  mid  conse- 
quently entitled  to  4he  said  title  and  dignity  of  Iiord      • 
Strange. 

That  the  only  objection  which  had  been  made  to  bk 
claim  was^  tliat  the  heralds  ranked  the  Lord  Strange  in 
4he  place  of  the  ancient  barons  of  Knockin ;  from  which 
4wo  arguments  were  drawn^— Ist^  That  the  said  Jam€» 
Jiad  no  right  by  descent  to  the  old  barony  of  Strange 
4>f  Knocking  because  that  descended  to  the  three  daugh- 
iers  and  coheiresses  of  Ferdinando;  and  the  writ' of 
aummons  directed  to  him  by  the  name  of  James  Strange^ 
Chevalier,  could  not  operate  as  a  new  creation^  because 
he  was  not  ranked  as  puisne  baron^  but  took  an  ancient 
iphce.      r 

'  8d>  Though  the  rank  given  by  the  heralds  to*  the 
Lord  Strange  could  not  take  from  him  his  right  to.  jsit 
ttnd' vote  as  a  lord  of  parliament^  by  virtue  of  the  King'js 
writ^  yet  it  was  to  be  looked  on  as  an  evidence^  thai  the 
King'  thought  the  old  barony  of  Strange  of  Knockin 
was  in  William  Earl  of  Derby*  and  intended  to  summon 
the  Lord  Strange  into  his  fitther's  barony ;  and  there* 
fore^  William  Earl  of  Derby  having  no  barony  into 
which  his  son  could  be  summoned,  the  King  was  de* 
ceived.  To  which  it  was  answered^  that  the  fact  of 
Ferdinando's  having  left  three  daughters  was  then  fully 
known ;  for  it  appeared  by  an  entry  on  the  Joumals^'^VoL  iil  9iu 
-that  upon  a  claim  made  by  Anne  Countesa  of  Castle- 
haven,  the  eldest  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheirs  of 
Eari  Ferdinando,  it  was  ordered  that  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, and  the  rank  and  place  of  the  said  James^  should 
be  no  way  prejudicial  to' the  right  and  claim  of  the  said 
Anne,  or  any  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  the  said 
Ferdinando. 

That  the  King's  grant  of  nobility  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons was  not  governed  by  any  of  the  rules  by  which 
iiis  gift  of  lands  was  governed  at  the  common  law. 
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"The  K$if>g^8  gift  of  hnfdii  ^irw  ntft  good,  but  by  bis  let- 
Ion  pateii<;>  and  by  ^spodid  ^Mrds  of  jg^nt.    No  in* 
i^iitaMe  parsed  from  him  ^^bOut  Ao  Word  heirs :  amii 
4f  Ixe  was.  deceived  in  the  BMiliv6  wlneh  induced  hint  to 
grant,  his  grant  was  void,  and  he  might  by  his  pveroga^ 
4ive  rO)^^  it  by  &cire  facias.    ^Bttt  if  a  commoner  was 
'oi^  sumnvoned  to  fmrliament,  atid  Mt,  his  Uood  was 
enndbled,  aind  his  title  mnd  dignity  descendefd  to  bis 
beirs^  tbotigb  tbe  King's  nitftiive  to  MMihon  Imn  wm 
tnerely  persoml,  insi.  to  have  his  «dvice  and  coMiMls 
tbottgh  tbere  wet^  "no  words  in  ^le  wrft  of  ^siMHHioftis 
^om  wMch  the  King*^  inteiitioh  co«M  be  >cblk««ed,  to 
^hik  to  the  person  Bumntoned  Ibe  state,  tiiie,  and  4^- 
htty  of  a  baron,  much  less  \o  expound  It  an  estete  %X 
inheritatice.    When  'the  person  summoned  sat,  (lie  vrrit 
of  summons  had  its  full  effect,  and  could  not  afternrard^ 
l>e  d Voided,  or  ihnade  iiot  to  have  been.    His  creation 
into  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  baron  was  by  operation 
of  law,  in  consequence  of  bis  »once  sitting;  and  did  not 
depeYifd  on  the  Kilig's  intemtion,  wbidh  4t  woidd  be  ctf 
'dangerous  consequence  to  be  guessing. set,  after  Sftdh  a 
'length  of  time.  The  only  point  on  wbich  such  a  barony 
depended  was,  whether  the  person  summoned  sat.     fif 
'  lie  once  «at  in  pefrltament,  the  kw  ennobled  his  blood, 
and  gave  him  a  barony  in  fbe. 

The  House  of  Lords  resolved,  ^haSt  the  petitioner  was 
entitled  to  the  said  barony  of  Stsange,  created  by  -the 
said  writ  in  S  Gha.  1 . 

53.  In  the  next  year,  Richard  Earl  of  Bmrltngfton 

claimed  the  dignity  of  Biaron  Clifford ;   stating,  that 

Prin^^I^*  Robert  de  CRfford  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  SB 

Edw.  1.  as  a  baron,  and  that  the  said  barony  came  by 
mesne  descents  to  Henry  Lord'Clifford,  who  was  dreated 
by  King  Henry  VHI.  Ekrl  of  Oumberland,  to  4iim  bnd 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  That  the  said  tittes  come 
by  mesne  descents  to  George  fi&rl  of  Gumbejfland,  who 
died,  leaving  only  one  daughter,  the  Lady  Atine,  by 
'  which  the  title  and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Cumberiand.canie 
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Ito  Sir  Fraocb  CKfftnrd^  limtter  to  tbe  mdd  Qe»ge,  as 
heir  male  of  the  body,  of  the  said  Hehry  :  but  l^e  said 
iPiafids  never  was  sttised  of  the  title  or  dignity  of  a 
l)aran.  Ttet  tbe  said  barony  of  CKflbid  descended  t6 
the  said  Lady  Anne  Oiibrd,  ffon  ifrhom  it  descended 
to  the  daugiiter*  aad  coteire  of  tl^  tben  Ikte  EmA  of 
'Tliaiiet.  That  Utury  Oifffoid,  (llie^  ^letiiioner'B  ances^ 
«or^)  ^est  m%  «ctf  «te  said  Fnoids  fiari  of  £:iiiBlierian<^ 
was  sommonedHlo  parfiawstitio  fHie  lifcltinMe  of  Ms  fttiher, 
In  8  Oka.  1  .^  widibsit  (any  letteia  fatent^  ^Che  «mt  h^i^ 
^ireeted  timrko  Cliffmd,  ChtoMtTy  and  ssit  aiid  vote! 
An  tbait  and  several  Meceedinj^^ariknvents.  That  Aie 
%aid  Htinry  liord  C3iffbrd  left  wmk  only  isms  idsiag^IiMi*, 
Elizsflbelh^  "vfiio  iadernmmed  with  Biohanl  ESail  of  9il>^ 
iing^^  «s  which  Eficafe^liOMaitefis  cf^B^^  /  .1 

<petituMMr  tVM  igreot  igramdscin  and  beir.  That  tliere^ 
£>pe  <be  title  aitd  d%tilty  cneaied  by  the  said  "imt  «^ 
«uiianons/«a  tirtae  tof  virbich  lie  said  Henry  Cfifford  sf^ 
-and  mtedin  pBtrliflteent,  was:da9cendedtD%be^Mitio&eQr, 
>wfao  was  sole  heir  to  the  staid  Henry  Lovd  CUffoi^. 

The  iiouse  of  Liords  resdlved^  thait  Che  peftitibUM  id.  130. 
"m^A  ^ntided  to  the  barony  of  Clifford^  ^eMftted  by  the 
'Said  wiit. 

M.  There  can  >be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Crown/  Ih 
itiie  two  preceding  cases^  issued  its  writs  ^of  'suimnons 
vupon  the  idieafthat  tbe4»ioiiiM^  iby  the  «4ines  of  wHi^h 
ithese  pemons  weresitaiDioned^  wevetben  vested  iii  fhfen- 
fafhOTB  :  but  this  proving  to  have  been  a  tnistake^  thts 
House  of  Lords  was  olbliged  to  adnnt  Ifadt  the  wnfs 
operated  as  new  ^eations. 

55.  It  is  observahle^  that  in  ftbe  )twb  preceding  eases  is  the  8iune«s 
'  the  dlttiniants  stated,  ^tfaat  the  baroiiies,  by  the  names  of  ^^^h^!^' 
nrhidh  their  (ttnNsestovs  were  sumaiohed^  were  not  then     * 
nested  in^theirtfdttima.    l^reni  whidi  it  may  be  inferred^ 
~ Aat  an  •dpfaikm  (hen  .prevailed  that  ^ere  was  some  dif* 
'  ffsrence  tni^een  eflie  (opeitttion  ^of  a  writ  of  summons  fo 
•  tbe.eliiast  son  of  a^^peer  by  .the  name  of  a  barony  vesMd 
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hi  btsfifrthw^  and  that  off' m  BimflaarMvirrit^  by  <be  name  of 
a  barony^  aot  vested  in  his  &ther»« 

S6.  This  idea  was  probabty  first:  suggested/ by>ith£ 
'^  Inquiry. into  the  ^Maimer  ^  creatki^  Peers ;''  yAmtt, 
Speaking  of  the  practice  of  'caling  up>  the  eldest  sesi  6f 
a  peer  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  a- barony 
then  in  hb  findier,  the  author  says, — '^  The  wiit'  of 
Bummons  therefore  seetns^  not  so  much  to  be  considered 
as  the  creation  of  a  baron^  but  only  as  an  instniment 
of  conveyance^  or  method  of  transferring  a  barony  or 
honour  from  one  person  to  another.  For  if  it  is  not  so, 
i¥hat  reason  can  be  given  why  the  eldest  son  of  one 
eairl^  summoned  by  the  title  of  his  father's  barony^  shall 
have  precedence  according  to  the  rank  and  antiquity  of 
ulSSS^^^f.   that  barony ;  and  that  the  eldest  son  of  another  earl,  if 

he  be  by  patent  created  to  a  title  or  barooy  fereiga  to 
his  family,  shall  be  considered  as  tite  youngest  baron ; 
and  to  take  his  place  in  the  House  accordingly*  I 
speak/ and  I  tjiink  every  man  oi^ht,  with  grtot  sub- 
Hitssion  on  this  subject:  but,  if  I  mistake 'not,  the  law 
even  at  this  day  is,  that  though  the  last  of  these  pefsops 
takes  a  barony  in  fee,  or  otherwise,  according  to*  the 
limitations  of  it ;  yet  the  first,  upon  whom  the  writ  ope- 
ntefr  -only  by  way  of  instrument  of  >eon  vey aiice>  has  no 
other  title  in  the  barony  than  his  fiiithar  had,  from  whom 
it  was  conveyed ;  and  therefore  if  the  lather  has  only 
an  estate  tail  Jn  the  baroiiy,  the  state  of  the  son,  though 
fiummdned  by  writ,  is  not  enlarged  nor  made  a  fee,  and 
descendible  to  his  heirs  general." 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  following  case. 
B*««^^^-      67.  King  James  I.  by  letters  patent  created  Sirilo- 
cm,  1782.      bert  Sydney,  Lord  Sydney  of  Penshurst  to  him,  and  the 

heirs  male  of  his  body ;  and  afterwards  created  him  Vis- 
count Lisle  and  earl  of  Leicester,  with  the  same  limita- 
tions. These  titles  descended  to  his  grandson  Philip> 
.whose  eldest  son  Robert^  by  curtesy  Viscount  Lisle^  was 

1 
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in  1  WiHtanv  and  Muif  semnioaed  to  periiftnieiit  bjr 
"Wiit,  and  sat  and  voted,  imder  such  writ  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Sydney  of  Penshurst^  in  the  lifetioneW  hh  fiitber. 
These  tides  descended  to  John  Sydney  the  son  of 
Robert^  who  died  wtlbout  issae,  leaving  the  two 
daughters  of  his  next  brother^  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Sydney^  his  heirs  general,  and  Jocelyne  his  youngest 
brother,  his  hw  male ;  who  became  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
and  afterwards  died  without  issue,  by  which  the  dig-* 
luties  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Robert  Sydney 
became  extinct 

Upon  the  death  of  Mary  Sydney  without  issue,  Eliza-^ 
beth  her  sister,  who  had  married  Mr.  Perry,  claimed  the 
barony  of  Penshurst,  as  the  sole  heir  of  Robert  Sydney, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  by  writ. 

The  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Wallace)  stated  in  hia 
report,  that  the  petitioner  claimed  the  barony  of  Sydney 
of  Penshurst,  as  being  the  sole  heir  geiteral  of  the  body 
of  Robert  Sydney,  who  was  called  to  parliament  by  writ 
m  vitd  patris ;  upon  a  supposition  that  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  without 
letters  patent,  and  his  having  sat  in  parliament  in  pur- 
suance  thereof,  rested  a  title  in  him  to  the  baronyy  de« 
scendible  to  his  lineal  heirs.  That  a  writ  of  summons 
to  parliament,  and  a  sitting  in  pursuance,  did  certainly^, 
in  general  cases,  ennoble  the  person  and  his  descend- 
ants :  but  he  conceived  that  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  sum* 
mons  to  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  or  viscount,  by  the  title 
of  his  father's  barony ;  or  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  baron^ 
who  had  two  or  more  baronies,  to  one  of  his  fSeither's 
baronies ;  was  to  accelerate  the  succession  of  the  scAi 
to  the  barony,  which,  on  his  father's  death.  Would 
descend  to  him:  and  the  extent  of  the  inheritance 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  his  father's  title  to  the 
barony,,  whether  in  fee  or  in  tail  male.  That  the  usual 
manner  of  calling  up  the  son  of  a  peer  in  vitd  patris 
was,  by  writ  of  summons  to  the  barony  of  the  father : 
and  the  persons  thus  called  had  been  constantly  placed 
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¥k'Vm  H<)nM  of  I^orcU  lijcpordipg  to  t^e^ntiqiqty  of 
tfieif  jGiitber'4  l^MWny.  Althovgh^  since  the  stiUute  3L 
Hen.  8.  c.  IQ,  f^r  placing  \h^  Lor49^  whpr^by  the  pre* 
(sedency  4>f  pee«y  was  ^d  a^  established^  the  rig^t  ^ 
aueh  precedency  had  at  4iffer/9fft  t^mps  cpme  under  the 
coBsideraiioja  pf  the  House ;  #nd  aUhoiigH  it  did  not 
Lords'  Jonnu  9ppear  ^i  ik^  Hpitfe  h^id  4eter9W^  the  point ;  yiet  it 
Vol  ^.^23.   yrw  bigUy  probeible  jbh^t  tk^  iiords  bad  satisfied  theiur 

selves^  Ihat  tfi^  eldest  ^oi}8  (9/f  pi^^j  cabled  j^p  by  writ 
into  Ibeir  feth^ry'  bforoiuiss^  )¥erf$  (^n^iti^d  t^  th^  same 
precedence  and  rights^  which  they  wo,u]4  ^ve  beea 
eiijti<l«d'4P^  if  ihfiy  bad  ^siucceed^d  ^9  ;the  sy^ia^e  by  4®- 
«cenft$  ^»d  tb#  <4ie  |ca^U\g  tb^m  ffp  ^  wrjj;  i,a  their 
^tbclr'a  lifetime  oqly  i^jccejkrated  ij^e  pfM^i^pssipn. 

That  he  was  of  jopw^on  (^at  the  e^ep^  pf  a  w^iit  of 
summons  to  Robert  Sydn^y^  to  bis  fi^tbef  >  barc^^y^gave 
to  him  the  1U(^  infaeptanQe  his  &ther  had  U^  t^e  ba^o^y^ 
wfaidi  was  restsaiued  to  heirs  ^ale ;  aiyl  that  t^e  p^ii- 
tiooer  was  not^  as  he^r  generals  ent^U^^d  to  the  barony  :, 
bat;a$  ibe  qi^e  a|)f>ie%red  sgoomalojus^  au4  Joever  to  have 
beep  precisely  deterixiiBed^  he  thought  it  adviseable  to 
refer  Jit  to  the  JDouse.of  Peers. 

.  The  iCaae  wasaocoirdingiy  <refe^red  to  jthe  Hou^  of 
Peers;  and  on  tbe  part  of  the  claimant  it  waa  ii^sisted^. 
that  a  WQt  of  summons  to  parliwuei^t,  directed  to  a,ay 
temporal  pe^on,  wbo  sits  in  pursuance  of  i||t^  ^^^bougfr 
it  CQOtains  uq  words  of  limitatio^^  ennobles  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  direqted^  and  bis  linpai  jdescendan,t9 ;  or^ 
asitbas'been  some.^mes  exp/^essed^ ;givep  a. barony  ia 
ie^^  was  a.sg«9erel  ^ral^  of  Jaw^  fso  .fujyiy  ^ptablis^d^  ^d 
was  rso  little  liable  to  be  co^troyerted^  that  4t  was  pre- 
aumad  to  .be  unnacessary  to  refjar  to  the  inuumerable 
aa,(hc^riti6s.  contained  in  tb^  boQlqsi^  law,,ai\d  tbexeso- 
lutioas  af  the  House  of  Peers^  in  suppprt  of  it. 

The  daim  must  thed^^fore  b^vadmittedj  unless  it  could 
lie  8hewn>  tbat.thie  effect  qf  a  wiij;  of  sumipon;^  c^ect^ 
to  the  eldest  wn  of  an  ear)  qt  vi^OQUatj  ^by  >tbe  ^an^e  title 
as  idiat  df  \m  iafter'«  bwopy ;  at  to  ijt^  eldest  «gfi  iC^  .9^ 


t>aron^  Wiib  had  ttrd  oi"  timbre  bdrbniiet^  by  a  nanie  Che 
same  as  that  of  6ne  of  hib  father's  baronies ;  was  dif« 
ferent  from  the  «fi%6t  6f  ^  Writ  6f  stunmbnft  directed  to 
other  commoners.  The  Attomey-GeneftLl  bad  adopted 
a  notion  of  this  soi't  \  find  stated  in  his  report^  that  the 
effect  o^  a  Writ  df  summons  in  su(*h  cases  was/  to  aceele* 
tatfe  the  successibn  of  the  son  to  the  barony,  which,  on 
his  ikthePs  death/ Would  descend  to  him;  and  that  the 
i^xtent  of  the  inheritance  depended  on  the  nature  of 
his  fiither^s  title  to  the  barony,  whether  in  fbe  or  fak 
tail  male. 

ft  vras  admitted  by  the  Attorney-General  that  a  writ 
of  summons  so  addressed,  if  its  effect  was  such,  formed 
an  anomalous  case,  and  a  case  which  had  never  been 
precisely  determined.     It  was  contended  further,  that 
this  doctrine  of  acceleration  was  perfectly  novel ;  that 
it  never  occurred  before  to  any  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
this  country,  that  a  writ  of  summons>  in  such  ca^es,  had 
such  an  operation ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  of  author 
rity  to  be  found  in  any  law  book,  or  in  the  Journib  of 
Parliament,  to  countenance  the  notioil.    The  practice 
of  thus  calling  to  pariiament  the  sons  of  peers  was  stated 
^y  the  report  to  have  existed  ^  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edw.  tV.  *  ^nd  if  the  doctrine  of  thte  re^iort  could  be 
maintained,  it  was  extremely  singular  thkt  eveiy  lawyer 
who,  since  the  law  bf  parliament  tiipon  thid  mbjecty  had 
beien  tonsiderisd  as  setUed,  had  treated  upon  tiie  eflfeet  ' 
of  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  in  which' tfaere'were 
ho  words  of  Ihnitation,  (mi^  exception  only  tif  the  aufiior  Ame,  e.i« 
ofk  tract  upon  tlie  Origin  and  Mannev  of  «r€»llng  Pbei^ 
1^^ ;  wbosti  Veasoning  the  repoit  seized  to  mbandoo* 
though  it  ado|ited  the  resdt  of  %$  dnfd  wto  contended 
.against  many  of  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  law  rektiii^  to  ))eerages,)  shoAld  hav«  slated  in  j^e- 
heral  teirms,  witbout  reserve,  <j[6aliBcation>  er  ekiqi^ 
tioh,  that  such  a  writ  operated  lo  ennoble  live  pewsoii  to 
whom  it  Wis  dh^cted,  if  he  stft  in  consfeqfneiios  of  ft, 
and  his  tiVitf&l  ftfesrcendants.    fty  %U  welters  ^  aatbiM% 
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it  had  been  observed,  that  letters  patent,  in  ^hkh  there 
were  no  words  of  limitation,  gave  the  grantee  a  dignity 
for  fife  only :  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
any  such  writer,  that  a  writ  of  summons,  where  there 
were  no  such  words,  could  enure  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  for  his  life  only;  or  could  enure, 
where  there  were  not  special  words  in  the  writ,  so  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  inheritance,  to  Um  aad  his 
fadrs  male,  or  any  other  particular  line  of  descendaate. 
It  ought  be  safety  assumed  that  the  doctrine  was  not  to 
be  found  i^i  any  law  book  of  authority ;  and  was  30  ex- 
tremdy  singular,  that  it  might  be  *  very  confidently 
asserted,  that  if  the  law  acknowledged  the  doctrine,  it 
could  not  have  been  unknown  or  unnoticed  by  the  seve- 
ral great  lawyers  who  had  considered  the  nature  and 
effect  of  these  writs. 

The  House  of  Lords  resolved,  that  the  claimant  had 

no  right  in  consequence  of  her  grandfiather's  summoni 

and  Sitting. 

DMcentofdig-      58.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  Chapter,  that  where 

b^  Utters  p«-    a  dignity  is  created  by  letters  patent,  the  state  of  inhe- 


ritance must  be  Umited  by  apt  and  proper  words,  or 
else  the  grant  is  void :  and  where  the  mode  of  despeot 
is  marked  out,  the  dignity  will  of  course  be  transmis- 
sible to  that  class  of  heirs  who  are  designated  in*  the 
letters  patent.  Thus  under  the  common  patents  the 
dignity  descends  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
X>erson  first  ennobled. 

59.  A  person  claiming  a  dignity  of  this  kind  roust 
deduce  his  pedigree  entirely  through  males:  but  a 

1  inrt.  15  ^     brother  of  the  half  Uood  may  inherit ;  for  Lord  Coke 

aays,  the  issue  in  tail  is  ever  of  the  whole  blood  to  th^ 
donee. 

60.  By  letters  patent  in  16  Ch.  I.,  William  Hoywrd 
and  Mary  his  wife,-  the  only  sister  and  heir  of  Hei^y 
Baron  Sta£^rd«  were  created  respectively  Baron  fkwji 
Baroness  of  Stafford,  to  hold  respectively  to  the  same 
yiTiUiam  and  Mary>  and  the  heirii  male  of  Uie  bodiia^ 
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of  tke  same  William  and  Mary  lawfully  begotteri ^  or  to» 
be'begoltefn  ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue^  then  to  the 
heirs  of  the  bodies  of  the  same  William  and  Mary  kw^ 
fiiHy  begotten^  or  to  be  begotten.    * 

61 .  The  most  singular  limitation  of  a  dignity^  which 
I  hare  seen^  is  that  of  the  barony  of  Lucas  of  Grudwell. 
It  was  granted  by  letters  patent^  15  Cha.  2.,  to  Mary 
Countess  of  Kent^  to  hold  to  her  and  the  heirs  male  of 
her  body  begotten  by  the  Earl  of  Kent :  and  for  want 
of  such  issue  to  the  heirs  of  her4>ody  by  the  said  earl, 
with  a  declaration,  ^'that  if  at  any  time  or  times  afttf 
the  death  of  the  said  Mary  Countess  of  Kent,  and  in  de-^ 
fhuU  of  issue  male  of  her  body  by  the  said  ^rl  be-* 
^ttenr,  there' shtall  be  more  persons  than  one,  who  shall 
be  cotietrs  of  her' body  by  the  said  earl,  the  said  ho« 
Hour,  title,  and  dignity  shall  go,  and  be  held  and  en- 
Ji^A;  ttMt  time  to  time,  by  such  of  the  said  coheirs,  as 
by  course  of  descent  of  tfa6  common  law  should  be  in« 
heritable  to  other  entire  and  undivisible  inheritancesi 
VAj  namely,  an  offite  of  honour  and  public  trust,  or  a 
cttde  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  reakn,  or  th« 
like, 'fki*  Case' atiy  such  inheritance  was  given  or  limited 
1^  the  taid  Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  by  the  said 
earl' begotten."  And  by  a  private  act  of  partiament> 
ifi>  Cha.  9.J  this  declarative  clause  is  ratified  and  con« 
tlhned. 

€2.  The  dukedom  of  Marlborough  is  limited  to  tbe 
eldest  daughter,  in  default  of  males,  by  the  letters  pa* 
tent ;  which  are  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  ^^  *'  ^ 

63.  There  are  several  cases  where  dignities  have  Caaetofdidmt 
l>een  claimed  under  letters  patent,  in  which  the  princi-  tUs^Eld. 
pal  difficulty  was  to  derive  a  pedigree  from  the  original 
g^rantee. 

e*.  Thus  in  1707  W.  P.  Carey  petitioned  the  Crown  Barony  of 
tw  ihe  barony  of  Hunsdoh,  stating  that  Sit  Henry  JJ^^ 
Obrey^lfas' by  letters  patent  1  Eliz.  created  Baron  Huns-  J<»«.  voi.  * 
SdH,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.    That  the 
mSi  ^igifiity'had  defended  to  the  petitioner,  who  was 
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iK^m  beyond  seas,  but  natandised  by  act  of  parliQiiaei^ 
as  lineal  heir  male  of  Sir  Henry  Carey,  first  Baron 
Hunsdon.  This  petitioa  having  been  referred  to  the 
House  of  Lords^  it  was  resolved  that  the  claimant  ha4 
sufficiently  proved  his  pedigree  and  title  to  the  s^d 
barony^  and  he  was  seated  accordingly. 

65.  Lawrence  Viscount  Say  and  Sele  petitioned  th^ 
Crown  in  1709  for  a  writ  of  summons  to  that  dignity> 
stating  that  his  grandfather  William^  then  Baron  Say 
and  Sele,  was  by  letters  patent,  2S  Jac.  1.  created  Vis^ 
count  Say  and  Sele,  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body^ 
That  the  said  William  had  four  sons,  James^  Nathaniel^ 
John,  and  Richard.  That  he  was  succeeded  in  that 
honour  by  his  son  James,  who  dying  without  issuQ 
male,  was  succeeded  by  William,  then  the  only  son  of 
Nathaniel  the  second  son,  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
James.  That  the  said  William  died  in  1698 ;  and  wa^ 
succeeded  by  Nathaniel  his  only  son,  who  died  without 
issue,  by  which  the  honour  was  devolved  upon  the  pe- 
titioner, as  the  only  issue  male  of  John,  the  third  son 
of  the  first  viscount. 

This  petition  having  been  referred  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  it  was  there  resolved  that  the  petitioner  had  9. 
right  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament;  whicjb  was 
accordingly  issued. 

66.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  claimed  in  1750  the  duker 
dom  of  Somerset,  under  a  limitation  in  remainder  to  his 
ancestor,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  Jletters  pa- 
tent of4  Edw.  6. 

The  case  was  referred  to  Sir  Dudley  Byder,  then 
Attorney-General,  who  reported  that  the  petitioner  lia4 
fiuffipiently  proved  his  right ;  and  a  writ  of  SMmnon^ 
was  issued  to  him  as  Duke  of  Somerset,  under  whicb 
he  took  his'seat. 

67.  Arthur  Annesley  petitioned  the  King  in  177€l^ 
for  the  dignities  of  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  Baron  Newr 
pert  Pag nel,  stating  that  Xing  Charles  II.  had  granta^ 
those  honours  !to  Arthur  Annesley,  to  him  and  the  heir^ 


malt  of  hii^  body.  That  RLcbafd^  the  heir  nalS  of  tlm 
ttld  ArthuTj  suciceeded  ta.  those  honours  in  1737,  and 
m%  wrnmoned  to  and  sat  ip  parhament  ki  1738,  and 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1761.  .  i 

Thai  in  1737/ Avthur  E^l  of  Anglesey  died,  where- 
iB^Mm  Bail  Richard  imtered  on  the  family  estates  ;  ttibk 
1m»  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers;,  both  in  England-  and 
Irdand;  and  in  1741,  when  his  first  wife  died,  hA 
inwnried  on  the  15th  of  September  Juliana  Donovan  ; 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Lawreilce  Neale; 
his  Lordship's  chaplain,  in  the  presence  of  Charies 
Kavannagh,,  his  steward,  and  Nixon  Donovan,  the  bro^ 
Hktx  of  JttUana :  but  t^e  marriage  was  kept  secret  on 
aceounl  of  the  perplexed  situation  of  the  earl's  affairs, 
aad  his  disputes  with  some  bftmches  of  his.family. 

That  the  earl  had  issue  by  his  lady  four  children ;  the 

cbjniant,  who  was  born  in  1744,  and  three  daughters. 

'  That  in  1752,  Earl  Richard  being  apprehensive  lest 

las  family  should  be  exposedto  the  hazard  tliat  attemM 

a  private  marriage,  of  which  all  the  witnesses,  except 

the  detgyman,  were  then  dead ;  resolved  to  make  his 

marriage  more  authentic  by  an  open  celebration  of  it  j 

a(ml  Mr«  Neakf,  who  had  formerly  performed  the  cere- 

moivyj  having  come  to  Earl  Richard's  seat,  the  8th  oi 

October,  1752  was  appointed  for  the  republication  of 

th#  marriage,  which  took  place  accordingly,  in  the  pre-» 

sence  of  nine  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  neighbour-*. 

hood,  all  of  whom  signed  the  following  certificate  : — 

''  We,  the  undernamed  persons,  were  present  this  8tlr 

day  of  October,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 

Eul'  of  Au^esey  acknowledged  he  had  intermarried 

with  Juliana  Donotran,  Countess  of  Anglesey,  on  the 

I6tb  day  of  September^  1741. ,  And  at  the  same  time' 

the  said  countess  produced  the  certificate  of  the  said^ 

marfiagA,  in  our  presence ;  and  he  the  said  Richard 

Eiari^i^f  Aikglesey  dei^Bjrkl  h^  was  determined  to  hav9 

the  said  matriage  ceremony  performed  over  again,  to^ 

fnrev^Ht^any  fstare  dispute  in  his  Lordship's  femily,  as^ 

VOL.    III.  s 
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most  of  the  witnesses  that  were  present  at  that  mar- 
riage are  since  dead ;  and  we  accordingly  saw  his 
Lordship  married  oyer  again  this  present  dayaboTe 
mentioned." 

From  this  time  the  earl  continued  to  live,  publicly 
with  Juliana  his  countess^  as  his  wife ;  and  to  educate 
the  petitioner  and  his  other  children  by  her^  suitable  to 
his  rank^  down  to  his  death  in  1761 ;  being  uniform  to 
*  the  last  hour  in  acknowledging  the  marriage  and  legir 
timacy  of  his  children. 

Earl  Richard  died  in  1761^  leaving  the  petitioner  his 
only  son  and  heir^  who  during  his  minority  was  called 
upon  to  vindicate  his  Irish  honour^  upon adatm  inter- 
posed by  John  Annedey^  as  lineal  heir  of  the  original 
grantee^  which  was  referred  io  the  Attorney  and  Soli; 
citor-General  of  Ireland^  who^  after  a  long  aamination 
of  witnesses  in  which  the  petitioner's  legitimacy  was 
the  only  question^  reported  that  the  Irish  honours  were 
legally  vested  in  the  petitioner^  as  only  son  and  r  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  Richard^  late  Earl  of  Anglesey*;  in 
consequenee  of  which  the  petitioner  was  summoned  to 
the  parlifitment  of  Ireland^  and  took  his  seat  there. 

That  soon  after  the  claimant  petitioned  his  Majesty 
for  a  writ  of  summons  to  odl  him  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain^  as  EoltI  of  Anglesey ;  which  being  lie- 
ferred  to  the  Attorney-General,  (Mr.  De  Grey,)L  to- 
gether with  the  report  and  evidence  laid  before  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  Ireland,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  take  the  same,  and  such  other:  evidence  as 
was  laid  before  him  by  the  petitioner,  into  consider- 
ation ;  and  reported  that  his  Majesty  might  pi^aperly^ 
if  he  should  so  please/ order  the  usual  writ  of  suminons 
to  issue  for  calling  the  petitioner  to  the  pariiaroeqt  of 
Great  Britain. 

Inconsequence  of  a  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  by  the  daughters  of  Ann  Simp- 
son, who  had  chimed  to  be  the  wife  of  Eari  Richard ; 
it  Wfui  referred  back  to  Mr.  DeGrey  to  reconsider .  his 
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report^  who  made  his  second  report  on  both  petitions, 
recapitulating  the  whole  ■  evidence  on  both  sides^  ^nd 
discussing  and  deciding  upon  every  question  in  the  pe- 
titioner's &vour  ;  and  again  concluding^ — '^  That  from 
the  best  consideration  he  had  been  able  to  give  the 
case^  upon  such  proofs  as  had  been  laid  before  him^  he 
was  of  opinipn  that  the  petitioner  was  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Anglesey^  and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  English  honours  of  Earl  Anglesey^  &c. 

The  case  having  been  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
was  there  heard'  for  several  days ;  and  the  committee 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  one,  (thirteen  peers  being 
present,)  that  the  claimant  had  no  right  to  the  titles, 
honours,  and  dignities  claimed  by  his  petition  :  which 
resolution  was,  upon  a  division,  adopted  by  the  House,  (a)  Apni  22, 1771. 

68.  Soon  after  this  resolution  three  persons  claimed 
the  Irish  dignities  of  Viscount  Valentia  and  baron 
Mountnorris  ;  and  their  petitions  having  ^een  referred 
to  the  House  of  Peers  of  Ireland,  a  very  long  exa* 
mination  of  the  proofs,  of  the  private- marriage  in  1741 

{a)  It  18  stated  by  Mr.  And^w  Stuart,  in  his  Letters  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  on  the  Douglas  cause,  that  in  the  Anglesey  case  a  laajority 
of  peers  conceived  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  certificate 
were  forged;  the  certificate  having  been  long  in  the  possession  of 
Lady  Anglesey ;  and  held  that  this  forgery  had  the  effect  of  vitiating 
and  -discrediting  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  But  Lord  Mansfield  'was 
of  a  4iQ?r^nt  .opinion,  on  this  gro>uiid,  that  the  evidence,  as  to  the  cer- 
tificate,* only  amounted  to  a  doubit  or  suspicion  of  forgery ;  and  that 
where  there  was  on  the  one  side  positive,  clear,,  and  consistent  parol 
evidence,  and  on  the  other  only  doubt  or  suspieion  of  forgery,  he 
diought  it  the  duty  of  every  lord  to  whose  mind  the  mafter  appeared 
in  tbat  Bght,  to  be  governed  by  the  parol  evidence ;  and  hot  rashly 
to  presame  that  Lady  Anglesey  and  several  of  the  other  witnesses  in 
the  canse  were  perjured.  That  it  would  be  giving  too  great  jan  au- 
tliority  to  a  mere  doubt  or  suspicion  of  forgery,  to  allow  it  to  out- 
weigh the  whole  of  the  parol  evidence  ;  and  to  infer  an  imputation  of 
peijury 'against  Lady  Anglesey,  and  the  other  witnesses  who  had  de- 
posed in  support  of  the  marriage,  and  of  the  certificate.  Lord  Mans- 
field's doctrine  is  supported  by  Lord  Eldon-in  the  case  of  Lloyid 
9»  Pmlngham,  16  Veseyfs  Rep.  59. 
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took  place  Ibere;  and  the  House  appears  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  such  marriage  had  been  duly  celebrated/ 
ior  it  was  resolved  that  noue  of  the  chimants  bad 
proved  a  right'  to  those  dtgiuties.  60  that  Arthur 
Viscouat  Valentia  was  in  fact  held  to  be  the  legitimate 
son  of  Richard  Eail  of  Anglesey^  by  the  House  of 
Peers  of  Ireland^  iii  direct  contradiction  to  the  re- 
solutien  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain. 
chSX^'uso.  ®*-  The  Rev.  E.T.  Brydges  clairoed  the  barony  of 
Printed  6ue.    Chaudos,  Stating  that  Queen  Mary  by  letters  patent^ 

in  the  first  year  of  her  reign^  granted  to  Sir  John 
ftrydges  knight^  the  title  and  dignity  of  Baron  Chandos 
of  Sudeley,  to  hold  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body.  That  the  said  John  first  Lord  Chandos  had 
issue  three  sons^  Edmund  his  eldest  son^  .diaries  and 
Anthony  his  second  and  third  sons^  and  other  issue. 
That  the  title  of  Baron  Chandos  descended  to  Edmund 
the  first  son  ;  and  continued  in  his  issue  male  until  the 
death  of  William  seventh  Lord  Chandos  without  issue 
male^  when  the  line  of  Edmund  the  eldest  son  of  John 
first  Lord  Chandos  failed. 

That  the  title  then  descended  to  Sir  James  Brydges^ 
Bart.^  eighth  Lord  Chandos^  who  was  the  great  grand- 
son ^nd  heir  male  of  the  body  of  Charles^  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Chandos ;  and  continued  in  his 
issue  male  until  die  death  of  James  Duke  of  Chandos. 
in  1789  without  issue  male  ;  when  there  was  a  total 
failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  Charles^  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  first  Lord  Chandos.     And^  upon  such 

m 

failure^  the  claimant,  submitted  that  he  was.  entitled  to^ 
inherit  the  said  honour  and  dignity,  as  heir  male  of 
the  body  of  Anthony^  the  third  son  of  the  firil  Lord 
Chandos. 

The  Attorney-General  reported  that  he  conceived 
the  claims,  b^d  proved  himself  to  be  hei.r  m^e  of  th^. 
body  of  John^  first  Lord  Chandos^  and  as  sucb.ea-. 
titled  to  the  honour  and  ^igni^  of  BaroQ  Chandoa  of 
Sudeley;    by  evidence  which^  although  not  wiAout 
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soote  difficulty^  would  be  probubly  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  his  title  to  any  other  species  of  inheritaince^ 
the  foatfdatioii  of  which  was  laid  96  fat  back  as  the 
yeaa  1554. 

The  petition  and  report  hayidjl^  betfn  i!efert:di  to  t4ie 
House  of  Peers^  a  m^ority  tf  the  Ooilimittee  of  Prffii- 
Ifl^es  not  thinking  the  evidence  snffident^  ft  was  r'S- 
solved  that  the  petitioner  had  not  made  bat  his  claim 
to  the  title  and  dignity  df  Bardn  GhtoHos^  T?hie&  ^as 
adopted  by  the  Ho^ise. 

70.  George  PoWlett  claimed  in  1796  the  mdi^utsate  Myqabateof 
of  Winchester,  eaiUom  of  WilUhirc,  afad  HUrpny  6f  wi«ctoier. 
SL  John.     The  Attorfiey-Geiteral  (Sir  3.  Seott}  re- 
ported that  it  appeftr^  from  the  enrolment  of  letters 

patent  in  th0  Roflls  Chapd,  that  in  30  Hen.  8,. Sir 
WilUaip  Ppwlett  was  created  baron  St.  John  ib  him 
luid  the  heirs  Itoale  of  his  body;  and  in  3  Edw.  1. 
was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  to  him  taid  tbb  hehns 
male  of  his  bddy ;  ftnd  in  5  Edw.  6.^  was  creatM 
Marquis  of  Winchester  to  htm  and  the  heirs  mate  of 
his  body.  That  the  original  letters  fiateht  wei^  all 
lost:  but  the  enrolments  were  sufficient  evidendfe  to 
prove  that  inch  letters  patent  were  really  graiited. 

That  the  said  George  Powlett  the  petitidner  was  the 
taeir  male  of  the  body  of  thb  said  Williamy  the  iiM 
Marquis  of  Winchester^  E&fl  of  Wilt^tte^  and  Ba- 
iron  St.  John ;  and  had  sufficiently  proved  hi?  i^glit  t6 
the  said  titles^  undftr  the  patents  above  mentioned. 

A  writ  of  summons  was  isiued  to  the  ^HiUifiif, 
aa  Marquii  of  Winchester,  under  which  he  took  hii 
•eat  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

71.  W.  KftoUys  claimed  the  earldom  of  BftnVufJp^,  Euidomoc 
•tatiilg  that  .W.  Lord  Knollys  And  Viscotint  Walliii|§:-  ^*''*^- 
fer4  was  dreated  Edrl  of  Banbul-y  in  9  Cha;   1.^  l^y 
letters  patent^  in  which  a  precedence  waa  giirtfi*  ^ 

him  over  .0o6ie.ifei%ons  who  had  been  created  ea^fc  a  , 
Aort  tiibe  before.    And  the  House  of  Ldrdv  i^afM^ 
eptipWlM  of  this>  the  King  sent  fhem  a  riiessqie^ 
ekewtn^  the  eccaMon  df  hiil  grantirtg  this  precedent^. 
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and  his  desire  that  the  earl^  being  bid  and  childless^ 
might  enjoy  it  during  his  time. 

'  The  eari  died  in  1633 ;  and  by  an  inquisition  taken 
at  Burford  it  was  found  that  he  died  without  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  But  by  another  inquisition  taken 
fieven  years  after/  at  Abingdon^  it  was  found  that 
Edward  Earl  of  Banbury  was  his  son  and  next  heir  ; 
and  that  he  left  another  son  named  Nicholas. 

The  first  of  these  iqquisitions  was  found  in  con- 
sequence of  an  opinion  which  then  prevailed^  that  the 
said  Edward  and  Nicholas  were  illegitimate^  not  that 
during  the  gestation  of  them  their  mother  lived  apart 
from  her  husband,  and  that  they  were  without  access 
to  each  other ;  but  because  Lord  Banbury  was  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  and  that  his  wife,  who  was  com- 
paratively young,  was  suspected  of  an  illicit  inter- 
course with  Lord  Yaux,  to  whom  she  was  married 
after  the  death  of  the  earl ;  and  that  the  birth  of  those 
children  was  concealed  from  Lord  Banbury. 

Edward  the  eldest  son  died  under  age;  and  his 
brother  Nicholas  claiming  to  be  earl  of  Banbury,  sat 
in  the  convention  parliament.  But  it  was  moved  that 
there' being  a  person  then  sitting  in  the  House,  as  a 
peer,  who  had  no  title  to  be  a  peer,  namely,  the  £arl 
of  Banbury,  it  was  ordered  that  the  business  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar.  Nothing,  however,  appears  to 
have  lieen  done  in  pursuance  of  this  motion  ;  Lond 
Banbury  continuing  to  sit  the  whole  of  that  sessions. 
This  Nicholas,  not  having  received  a  writ  of  summons 
to  the  ensuing  parliament,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
King^  stating  himself  to  be  son  and  heir  to  William 
Earl  of  Banbury ;'  and  praying  a  writ  of  summons  as 
Earl  of  Banbury,  which  being  referred  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Committee  of  Privileges  in  1661  resolved 
that  he  was  a  legitimiite  person. 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  that  four  witnesses  were  examined,  who  all 
swore  that  the  Countess  of  Banbury  was  delivered  of 
two  sons,  Edward  and  Nicholas,  at  Harrowden,  the 
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«eat  of  Lord  Vaux.  That  their  birth  yrzs  not  kept 
secret  in  the  hbuse^  and  they  were  considered  as  the 
children  of  Lord .  Banbury.  One  of  the  witnesses 
being  asked  how  old  Lord  Banbury  was^  answered  he 
knew  -not :  but  that  he  rode  a  hawking  and  hunting 
within  half  a  year  before  his  deaths  and  in  all  other  . 
sports.  ^11  the  witnesses  swore  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Banbury  lived  together  to  the  time  of  Lord  Banbury's 
death. 

The  House^  upon  receiving  this  report,  resolved 
that  the  cause  should  be  heard  at  their  bar,  which  ac* 
cordingly  took  place,  when  the  case  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  who,  after  hear 
ing  counsel  and.  witnesses,  resolved  that  the  Earl  of 
Banbury  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  son  of  the  late 
earl,  and  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  therefore 
advise  the  King  to  send  him  a  writ  of  summons. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  House  upon  receiving 
this  report,  but  some  time  after  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  declare  Nicholas  called  Earl  of  Banbury  to  be 
illegitimi^tey  which  was  not  proceeded  in. 

Nicholas  Lord  Banbury  died  in  the  year  1675 ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  who,  having  in  1692' 
lulled  a!  person  in  a  duel,  was  indicted  by  the  name  of 
Chades  Kjiollys  for  murder,  and  having  removed  the 
indictinef^t  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  there 
pleaded  a  misnomer,  for  that  he  was  Earl  of  Banbury. 

A  few  days  after  the  indictment  was  found  Charles 
Knollys,  by  the  description  of  Charles  Eari  of  Banbury, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  to 
be  tried  by  the  peers  of  the  kingdom  ;  where  after  a 
long  discussion  the  question  was  put  whether  the  peti- 
tioner had  any  right  to  the  title  of  Banbury,  which  was  j^  i^,  1«S2.- 
resolved  in  the  negative.  * 

In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Attorney-General 

replied  to  the  jriiea  of  misnomer,  that  the  said  Charies 

had  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords,  alleging  that  he 

-was  £arl  of  Banbury,  and  prayipg  to  he  tried  by  his 
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peers  ^  and  that  it  wm  resolved  by  the  Lords^  that  b* 
had  not  any  right  to  the  title  of  Eari  of  Bbnbuxy^  to 
which  Lord  Banbury  demurred.  The  Court  of  King's 
Sench  allowed  the  demurrer ;  upon  the  principle  that 
Uie  House  of  Lords  had  no  jurisdiction  in  queitioos  of 
Skin.  Rep.  817.  peerage,  but  by  reference  from  the  Crown. — The  in- 
dictment was  quashed. 

In  the  year  1697,  this  Chaiies  Knottys  petitioned 
King  William  for  his  title ;  and  his  petition  being  i«« 
ferred  to  tHe  House  of  Lords,  the  Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges reported  that  the  House  had,  five  years  before, 
resolved  that  the  petitioner  had  no  right  to  the  tide  ot 
Banbury. 

Charles  Knollys  died  in  the  year  1740,  to  whom  the 
claimant  was  grandson  and  heir  male ;  and  Uierefore 
prayed  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament,  as  Earl  of 
Banbury ;  or  that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  takeA 
for  a  full  investigation  of  his  case. 

This  petition  having  been  referred  to  the  Attorney^ 
General,  (Sir  V.  Gibbs,)  he  reported  that  two  questions 
arose,—].  Whether  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  petition  in  1692  was  conckisive. 
S.  Whether  the  petitioner  had  made  out  his  claim  to 
the  dignity  by  the  evidence  produced  before  him.  As 
to  the  first,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tesohition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1692  was  not  a  conclusive  judgment 
against  the  said  Charles.  Upon  the  second,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  legitimacy  of  Nicholas  was  left  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  doubt. 

The  petition  and  report  were  referred  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  the  case  was  heard  before  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  in  the  year  1808,  9  and  10. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  offered  to  gin  in  evi- 
dence the  miniites  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges  upooi 
the  claim  of  Nicholas  KnoHys  in  1661,  to  which  the  At. 
torney-General  objected :  but  his  objection  was  disd- 
lowed,  and  the  minutes  received.  After  the  Attorney- 
General's  report,  U  vas  disjcovered  that  a  suit  in  ChuL> 
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•fiery  had  been  iMtitate^  by  the  Earl  oi  Sa]iBlMiry>  aft 
the  neit  friend  and  guardian  to  Edward  KnoUys^  in 
which  five  witnessee  were  examined^  four  of  whom  ap- 
peared from  their  depositions  to  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Lord  Banbury^  for  several  years  before  the  birth 
/if  the  two  sons^  and  also  when  they  were  born^  and  to 
Hie  time  of  the  death  of  Lord  Baobufy ;  imd  the  other 
was  a  physician^  whq  had  been  ia  intimacy  with  him 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  continued  to  be  connected  with  him  till^his  death. 
The  counsel  for  the  claimant  offered  to  give  these  de** 
positions  in  evidence :  but  the  Attorney-General  ob- 
jected to  them  on  two  grounds,-r--l .  Because  the  suit  was, 
res  mler  oUm  acta.  And,  2.  Because  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  vritnesses  were  connected,  in  the  manner  stated 
by  themselves  in  the  depositions,  with  the  persons  re- 
q>ecting  whom  they  deposed.  The  admission  of  hear- 
say evidence^  in  cases  of  pedigree,  being  confined  to 
zdations  interested  in  the  state  of  the  family^  and  per^ 
sons  intimately  connected  with  it^  the  Committee  of 
Privileges^  after  consulting  the  judges,  rejected  these 
dqiositions. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  Charles  KnoIIys  had 
presented  a  petition  to  King  George  II.  claiming  the 
dignity^  which  having  been  referred  to  the  then  At- 
tMney-General^  Sir  Philip  Yorke^  afterwards  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  he  reported  the  fiu^ts  ;  and  concluded  that 
as  the  House  of  Lords^  in  their  representation  to  King 
William  in,  1697^  expressly  called  their  resolution  in 
1692  a  judgment  of  their  House,  and  on  that  account 
decUncd  entering  into  the  merits  of  tiie  reference  made 
to  them  by  his  said  Majesty ;  whether  undet  these  cir* 
cumstances  his  Majesty  would  think  fit  to  make  a  new 
reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  vras  a  consideration, 
ttot  of  law,  but  of  prudence^  which  must  be  left  to  hil 
Mi^sty's  royal  determination.  No  reference  was  made. 

The  Altomey-Oeneral  gave  in  evidence  an  indenture 
iated  4tfi  of  ^nreb>  IdaO,  bt^waen  WJEarl  of  Baa^ 
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bury  and  Elizabeth  his  wife^  o(  the  one  part,  and  Sir 
Robert  Knollys^  who  was  nephew  to  Lord  Banbury^  of 
the  other  part^  whereby  the  uses  of  a  fine  levied  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Banbury^  of  the  manor  of  Rotherfiekl 
Greys^  in  Oxfordshire^  which  had^been  granted  by  the 
Crown  to  Lord  Banbury's  father^  as  a  reward  for  ser^ 
vices^  so  that  it  was  wiUiin  the  protection  of  the  statute 
S4  &  35  Hen.  8.^  were  declared  to  Sir  Robert  Kndlys 
in  fee  :  and  observed  that  the  estate  had  continued  in 
his  possession  under  that  deed^  and  had  never  been 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Knollys^  as  the  heir  male  of  the 
body  of  the  first  grantee^  who  might/ if  he  could  prove 
his  legitimacy^  have  recovered  it  back. 

The  will  of  Lord  Banbury  was  produced^  in  which 
no  mention  was  made  of  Edward  or  Nicholas. 

Lastly,  the  Attorney*General  produced  a  deed  exe- 
cuted by  Lord  Vaux  and  Lady  Banbury>  then  the  wife 
of  Lord  y aux^  by  which  Loird  Vaux  settled  an  estate 
on  Nicholas  Knollys^  who  is  thus  described  in  it  "  The 
Right  Honourable  Nicholas^  now  Earl  of  Banbury^ 
Sonne  of  the  said  Countess  of  Banbury,  heretofore 
called  Nicholas  Vaux,  or  by  which  soever  of  the  said 
names  or  descriptions  the  said  Nicholas  be  or  hath 
been  caUed,  reputed  or  knowne.''  The  case  was  aigued 
by  the  Lords  in  the  Committee  of  Privileges  for  several 
daysinlSH.  '  Lord  Erskine  stated  the  case,  and  cpn- 
cluded  in  favour  of  the  claimant.  He  was  answered  by 
Lord  Redesdale,  Lord  EUenbbrough,  and  Lord  Eldon, 
who  were  against  the  claim,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  parents  is  the  first  and  most  es. 
sential  evidence  of  legitimacy,  and  that  here  the  birth 
of  the  children  seemed  to  have  been  unknown  to  Lord 
Banbury. 

. ,    Lord  Ellenborough  said, '  it  appeared  most  clearly 
from  the  evidence,  that  Lord  Banbury  was  ignorieint  of 
the  birth  of  Edward  and  Nicholas  Knollys.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1606 ;  and  Edward  Knollys  was  stated  to  have 
^  '*been  born  in  1^37,  when  Lord  Banbuiy  was  upwaids 
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of  eighty ;  and  Nicholas  was  bom  in  1630^  so  that 
when  King  Charles  I.  stated  to  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Lord  Banbury  was  old  and  childless^  and  when  Lord 
Banbury  himself^  by  taking  the  precedence  granted  to 
him  in  the  patent  of  creation^  admitted  the  fiEict^  Edward 
KnoIIys  was  born.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  the  King 
and' Lord  Banbury  should,  concur  in  such  a  gross  false- 
hood. And  if  they  did^  was  it  probable  that  so  singular 
an  event  as  the  birth  of  a  child^  after  twenty-one  years' 
marriage^  to  so  old  a  man,  should  be  unknown  to  the 
peers  present,  if  it  had  not  been  then  concealed. 

•  That  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  in  1661  was  unsatisfactory,  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses proving  that  Lord  Banbury  knew  that  his  lady 
lay  in.  And  the  report  that  Nicholas  was,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  son  of  the  late  earl>  was  founded  on  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Coke  respecting  legitimacy. 
This  clearly  appeared  from  the  following  passage  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privilegesi—^Couhsel.  We 
have  cleared  title^  pray  he  may  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
privilege  of  peer.  Coke,  1  Inst.  244./  not  to  be  disputed 
whether  son  or  no,  if  father  be  within  the  four'  seas^ 
though  wife  be  in  adultery.  Mr.  Attorney,  pro  Rege, 
confesseth  the  law  clear." 

Now  the  passage  relied  on  from  Lord  Coke  was 
clearly  erroneous,  as  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Hargrave  in 
his  note  on  another  part  of  that  work,  126  a.,  in  which 
it  was  said, — ''  That  not  only  proof  of  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  every  other  kind  of  evidence  tending 
to  prove  the  impossibility,  or  even  improbability,  of  the 
husband's  being  the  father^  was  admissible.'' 

*  The  Committee  of  Privileges  in  1662  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Nicholas  was  not  in  fact  the  son 
of  Lord  Banbury  :  but  conceived  that  as  Lord  Ban- 
bury was  within  the  four  seas^  the  law  deemed  Nicholas 
legitimate. 

The  suit  in  Chancery  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  appeared  to  be  a  mere  collusion.     There 
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were  many  better  modes  of  estabSshini^  tbe  legitimacy 
of  Edward  and  Nicholas  KnoUys ;  and  it  was  a  very 
extittordinary  circumstance  that  Lady  Banbury  was  not 
€Kibmined^  as  she  was  the  properesfr  person  to  establi^ 
the  Intimacy  of  her  own  children. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Banbury^  in  the  last  years  of 
hiis  life^  most  clearly  proved  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
•birth  of  Edward  and  Nicholas  Knollys.  The  conveyance 
X>f  Rbtherfield  Grey  sin  1630^  to  Sir  Robert  Knollys^  who 
>vias  Lord  Banbury's  nephew^  and  next  heir  male^  to 
whom  it  would  have  descended,  if  Lord  Banbury  had  no 
6on ;  and  the  disposition  of  all  his  pergonal  estate  by  his 
wis ;  were  acts  which  no  person  having  two  sons  bom 
to  him  in  his  old  age^  could  be  si^posed  to  have  done. 
And  if  Nicholas  could  have  proved  his  legitimacy,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  submitted  to 
the  loss  of  a  considerable  estate,  which  being  granted 
as  a  reward  for  services,  could  not  be  aliened  by  Lord 
Banbury,  but  that  he  would  have  taken  some  steps  to 
recover  it,  which  he  never  did. 

The  deed  executed  by  Lord  Vaux  and  Lady  Banbury 
after  their  marriage,  which  was  acknowledged  by  I^dy 
Banbury  when  it  was  enrolled  in  Chancery,  contained 
positive  proofs,  from  the  manner  in  which  Nicholas 
was  described,  that  he  had  first  borne  the  name  of 
Vaux. 

The  determination  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  169S^ 
that  Charles  KnoUys  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  Eari 
Batibury  wa«  valid,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive  on 
Charles  Knollys ;  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ought 
to  have  submitted  to  it. 

The  Report  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1727,  if  it  had 
been  known  to  the  Attorney-Cheneral^  would  pnJbably 
have  induced  him  to  make  a  similar  one ;  tind  not  to 
recommend  a  reference  to  the  House  of  Lords.  If  he 
had  been  Attorney -General,  he  certainly  would  not| 
ifter  that  r€j>oi1,  have  reconuaended  a  reference.  ^ 
.  Lord  Ekton  contended,  ihat  a  child  born  in  wedlock 
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migM  be  bastardized  by  evident  thewiiig  the  total  im*^^ 
po«»ibility  of  its  being  begotteti  by  the  husband.    And 
Cited  e  case  bet^g^een  t))e  parisbes  of  $t.  Andrew  and  St- . 
Bride's^  fep^vted  by  StPfuige^  Vel.  I.  51.     And  the  case 
of  Geodrigbt  e.  Saul^  4  Ti^m  Rt^.  S56. 

Lord  ISiiskkie,  in  nplf,  insisted  that  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law^  and^  alseby  (be  law  of  England^  a  child  bor» 
in  wedlock  could'only  be  ba^fdised  by  evidence  of  non-* 
aceess^  erebsokttto'  impot^ce  of  the*  busba^^;  an^iii' 
thie  case  neitb^  of  those  fatts  had  been  even  attempted^ 
te  be  proved.  That  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  child  waa 
pr^B^wmfiio  jwris,  et  dejupe;  and*  there  was  no  case  in? 
the  Law  Qf  England  wh^re  the  husband  had  access  tiy 
his  wife^  in  wbicb  the  »nipi>obabittty  of  a  ctnld's*  having 
been  begotten  by  the  husband>  however  strongly  provedy 
had  been  hdd  sufficient  to  bastardize  such  child.  ' 

The  following  question  was  proposed  to  the  Judges  > 
— ''  Whether  the  prewmption  of  legitimacy  arising  from 
the  birth  of  a  child  during  wedlock^  the  husband  and 
wife  not  being  proved  to  be  impotent^  and  having  dp- 
pertiHiities  of  access  to  each  other^  during  the  peiied  in^ 
which  a  child  could  be  begotten  and  bom^  in- the  course 
of  nature^  can  be  rebutted  by  any  circumstadDces  induc- 
ing a  contrary  jH^sumption." 

The  answer  of  the  Judges  was : — '^  That  the  pre- 
sumption of  legitimacy  arising  from  the  birth  of  a  child 
during  ^^dlock^  the  husband  and  wife  not- beihg*  proved 
to  be  impotent^  and  having  opportunities  of  access  tOieadV 
other  during  the  periiod  in  which  a  child  cotdd  be  begot^ 
ten  and'born^  in  the  course  of  ^  nature^  may  Jbe  rebutted 
by  circumstances  inducing  a  contrary  presumption." 

The  following  question^  was  the»  put  to  the  Judges  : 

— *^  Whether*  the  feet  of  the  biitbof  a  child  fro»  a.^wo-^ 

•  •  • 

man^  united  to  a  man  by  hwful  wedlock,  be  aiways^m^ 
be  net  always^  by  Ae  law  of  England^  primi  Jnemef^i^ 
^Iwee  thAt^  sneh  child;  is  legitimate.  And  wh«tbef  iW 
eveiy  ease  in- vrfaieh  .there  \%-pnm^  fai(^  evidence  of 
any*  riH^^-enisting^n  -ai^  person*; .  the  vm^fmhrniM^he 
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always,  or  be  not  always^  upon  the  person  or  party 
calling  such'  right  in  question.  Whether  such  primd 
facie  evidence  of  legitimacy  may  always^  or  may  not 
always;  be  lawfully  rebutted  by  satisfieictory  evidences 
that  such  access  did  not  take  place  between  the  husbasid 
and  wife^  as  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  necessary  in  order 
for  the  man  to  be  in  fact  the  father  of  the  child.  Whe* 
ther  the  physical  fact  of  impotence^  or  of  non-access^ 
or  of  non-generating  access,  (as  the  case  may-  be)  may 
always  be  lawfully  proved ;  and  can  only  be  lawfully 
proved  by  means '  of  such  legal  evidence  as  is  strictly 
admissible  in  every  other  case,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
by  the  laws  of  England  that  a  physical  fact  beproved/'. 

'^  Whether  evidence  may  be  received,  and  acted  upon 
to  bastardize  a  child  bom  in  wedlock,  after  proof  giten 
of  such  access  of  the  husband  and  wife,  by  which  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature,  he  might  be  the  father  of  such 
child,  the  husband  not  being  impotent;  except  such 
proof  goes  to  negative  the  fact  of  generating  access. 

^'  Whether  such  proof  must  not  be  regulated  by  the 
same  principles  as  are  applicable  to  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  any  other  fact." 

The  Judges  answered  : — ''  That  after  proof  given  of 
such  access  of  the  husband  and  wife^  by  which^  acoord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  nature,  he  might  be  the  fiither  of  Uie 
child,  (by  which  they  understopd  proof  of  sexual  inter- 
course between  them)  no  evidence  could  be  received^ 
except  it  tended  to  fidsify  the  proof  that  such  intercourse 
had  taken  place.  Such  proof  must  be  regulated  by  the 
same  principles  as  were  applicable  to  the  establishment 
■  of  any  other  fact." 

Afterwards  the  following  questions  were  put  to  the 
Judges: — 1.  *^  Whether^  in  every  case  where  a  child 
is  bom  in  lawful  wedlock^  sexual  intercourse  is  not  by 
law  presumed  to  have  taken  place,  after  the  marria^e^ 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  (the  husband  not  being 
'  proved  to  be  separated  from  her  by  sentence  of  divorce) 
>  until  the  contrary  is  prpved^  l>y  evidence  sufficient  to 
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jBgtablish  the  fact  of  such  non-access^  as  negatives  jsuch 
presumption  of  sexual  intercourse^  within  the  period 
when^  according  to  the.  laws  of  nature,  he  might  be  the 
father  of  such  child.  ,2.  Whether  the  legitimacy  of 
a  child  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  (the  husband  not  being 
proved  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  by  sentence  of 
divorce)  .  can  be  legally  resisted^  by  the  proof  of  any 
other  fects  or  circumstances^  than  such  as. are  sufficient 
to.  establish  the  fact  of  non-access,  during  the  period 
within  which  the  husband,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  might 
be  the  father  of  such  child*  And  whether  any  other 
question  but  such  non-access  can  be  legally  left  ta  a  jury, 
upon  a  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  repel  the  presumption 
of  .the.  l^itimacy  of  a  child  sp  circumstanced/' 

The  answer  was,  1.  '^  That  in  every  case  where  a 
child  is  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  husband  not  being 
separated  from  his  wife  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  sexual 
intercoune .  is  presuijied  to  have^  taken  place  between 
the  husband  and  wife^  until  that  presumptipn  is  encoun- 
tered by  such  evidence  as  proves,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those- who  :are  to  decide  the  ,question>  that  such  sexual 
intercourse  did  not  take  place  at  any  time  when  by  such 
intercourse  the  husband  could,  according  to  the  laws  of 
satare,  be  the  father  of  such  child. 

2.  /'  That  the  presumption  of  the  legitimacy  of  a 
,  chSd  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  husband  not  being* 
separated  from  his  wife  by  sentence  of  divorce,  can  only 
be  ]egB31y  resisted  by  evidence,  of  such  fitcts  or  circum* 
staaoes  as  are  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  satbfaction  of 
those  who  are  to  decide  the  question,  that  no  sexuoi  in- 
tercourse did  take  place  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
at  any  time  when,  by  such  intercourse^  the  husband 
cmild,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  be  the  father  of  such  child. 
Where  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  in  such  a  case  is;  dis- 
puted, <m  the,  ground  that  the  husband  was  not  the  fa-. 
ther  of  such  /ahild,  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  is, 
whether  the  husband  was  the  father  of  such  child :  and 
the  evidence .  to  prove  thftt  he  was  not  the  fath^rj  tnu§t 
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be  of  such  fiicte  and  dfctumstancai  m  art  auffident  to 
prove^  to  the  satkrfattion  of  a  ]nty,  that  no  sexual  inters 
course  took  phce  between  the  husband  and  wifi^  at  anj 
time  when  by  such  intercourse  the  husband^  by  thrlawi 
of  nature^  couM  be  the  father  of  such  child. 

'^  The  non-^existenee  of  sexual  intercourse  is .  ^ene.« 
xally  expressed  by  the  worda,  *  non-access  of  the  hwh 
band  to  the  wife  ;*  and  we  understand' timsee^qiresatodai 
as  applied  to  the  present  question^  as  meaning  the  aame 
thing.  Because  in  one  sense  of  the  word  aceew^  the 
husband  m&y  be  said  to  have  access  to  his  wife,  as  beii^ 
in  the  same  place^  or  the  same  house^  and  yet  umks 
circumstances^  as^  instead  of  proving^  tend  to  disprove 
that  any  sexual  intercourse  tobk  place  between  tibem.'' 

The  case  was  again  argued  by  the  Lords,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  in  1812;  and  Lord  BnAinei  con« 
tended  upon  the  authority  of  the  answers  o£  the  jix^^^ei 
that  the  claimant  was  entitled  tathe  dignity. 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  the  next  sesdons  wbeii 
Lord  Eldon  in  the  Committee  of  Pri^iilege9  deHvered^his 
opinion  against  the  claim,  of  ii^iich  the  fbHowing'ieiSt 
very  imperfect  note  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Litnhi^; 

"  If  the*  Hdu$e  can  convince  Itself  Aa»  NMutertfaii 
claimant's  ancestor  was-not  d^fixctiBf  the  ehfld  of' WiWiae 
Earl  of  Banbupy,  we  ought  to  see  whefile#'  he  wasl  so 
de  jure.  The  House  in  16991  came  to^  the  KMliitfoif 
that  the  then  petitioner,  claiming  uitder  lNUchiia»3  inMb 
not  any  right  te^the  title  of  Eari  of  Bk^bmfj^  ftictd^h^ 
lam  toted  that  we  did  not  coinie  to^  sonw  MiokrtiM^  di^ 
daring  the  resolution  of  14$0S  to  be  abav  to  the  presentf 
daim,  which  is  not  supported^  by^  sgof'  additiomJ?  evb-* 
denoe.  Sir  Jefflpy  Pahher  a^nears,  by^  the-  imiierfedft 
minutes  preserved,  to  have  aec^ed  to  the  pMpiisilMw;* 
thai  the  legiUmacry  of  Nicfaolas'was  miuntainadile  bylawt 
I  have  ledted  back^to^the  y«ar  boohs^  and  fiA#^Qtfaing[ 
tocenirinthis^opliiiM.*  llie  ii^ftisHiewdf  di»  IP^aneiai 
Knellys,  the  fathb^^^  thelElaiSofBiMbury^^^ 
ha^e  been  totally  ^e^rioeked  hi>l604:^  ^nd  in  thel  snbM-^ 
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%KfeA  proceedings.    It  is  now  for  the^  fir/^  time  before 
tfiar'^Boiuief    -  It  recites  a  settlement;  (page  169,  of  the 
jinntiedr'miniites)  of  a  great  paift  of  .his  e^tates^  but  parti- . 
cularly  Cayersham  and  Chcdsey,  to  descend  in  the  name 
MMl'Uood  df  KaoUys.  This:  y^M  i^  .'139^,;. and  the  same 
anxiety  was  shewn  by  WiUiam  his,  ^n  in  1.606^  upon, 
hiftinirrilige  with  Lady  EStizabeth  Howard^  (page  7,' of 
the  printed  minutes) .    The  setUemeat  has  these  words :  - 
-^**'W<«  the  continuance  of  all  and  singular  the  manors, 
ftc;  in  his  name  and  Uood."    And  the  same  lands  of 
CaT^rsham  vnd  Cholsey  are  covenanted .  to  descend,  in 
iailure  of  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  him  William  then 
Lord  KnoUys,  by  Lady  Elizabeth .  Howard,  to  the  nse 
and  behoof  of  the  heirs  male  of  tbebody  pf  Sir  Francis.. 
So  that  the  inquisition  and  pi^ceding;  settlement  of 
IddS  must  be  looked  at  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
WsUi  the  settlement  of  1606.     Referring  to  the  inqiiisi-^ 
fion  4itad  lermer  settlekneat,  there. v^a^  every  motive  in' 
1606,  to  sefe  what  should  be  the,  future  state  of  the; 
ftniily';  he  might  cut  off  the  eUtail^  but  she  could;  not. 
This  iettlemeht  of  1606  appears  to  have  been  carefully^ 
dtfdiei^ed  in  1661,  and  duringthe  subsequent  proceed- 
ing^ in  this  case :  yet  it  must  have  been  produced  to^ 
the  jurats  du't^eir  inquisition  in  163^;  for  the  Crown, 
am  whoke  behalf  such  inquisition  was  made^  could  draw 
out  ef  the  hands  of  ^  parties  the  deeds  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grown, 

At  th^  time  of  this  inquisition  jlu  1633^  the  Countess 
was'ttlready  the  wife  of  Lord  Vaq;!:^  being  so  described 
cki  the^Sd  of  July  in  the  year  pi:eceding  the  date  of  it. 
Sh^must  have  been  piivy  to  the  inquisition, ;;  far  the  Jurors^ 
fliid'ber  living  at  Caversham,  and  .the  d^^ds  to  which 
^y  had  recourse  w^re  necessarily  in  her  custody.* 
Mfliy  did  she  not  produce  the ,  children  Edward  and, 
Niehalw  dt  that  time>  when,  protected  by  her  second- 
faMtAaad;  she  might  have  boldly  avowed  their  birtJbr?. 
Of  aU  persons  named  in  the  pedigree*  the  birth  k 
provedi  but  not  of  Edward  and  Nicholas.  An  annuity^ 
vol.  ni.  T 
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is  directed  in  the  patent  creating  William^  Earl  of 
Banbury^  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exchequer^  which  waec 
never  claimed  by  Nicholas.  In  short  all  proceedings 
are  studiously  avoided  in  which  the  Grown  was  im- 
mediately interested ;  for  the  truth  must ,  have  cove 
out  if  such  questions  had  arisen. 

The  message  to  the  Lords  in  1688,  was  the  legiti- 
mate cause  of  all  that  happened  afterwards.  The: 
earl  acted  up  to  the  main  declaration  in  that  message, 
namely,  that  he  was  childless ;  not  only  in  the  convey- 
ances of  hb  property,  in  which  he  always  treated  himself 
as  having  no  issue,  but  in  his  last  will,  in  which  he 
makes  no  provision  for  any.  This  will  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  preceding  conveyances  of 
his  estates.  He  sinks  into  the  grave,  having  indus- 
triously stripped  his  supposed  issue  of  all  that  property 
to  which,  under  solemn  settlements,  they  would  have 
been  entitled.  And  this  is  the  act  of  a  man  who  had  a 
high  hereditary  honor  to  transmit  to  his  posterity. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  those  who  have  contended 
for  the  present  claim,  that  the  second  inquiutioo  in- 
validated the  finding  of  the  first.     But  I  must  say  that 
without  very  strong  legal  grounds,  the  second  ought 
never  to  have  been  taken.     I  will  not  go  the  length 
to  say  that  a  traverse,  or  a  tneliiia  inquirendum,  was. 
absolutely  indispensable :  but  it  would  have  been  decent> 
to  have  proceeded  upon  some  grounds,  -  legally  im- 
pugning the  validity  of  the  first.     If  an  inquisition  be 
directed  in  one  county,  and  afterwairds  in  another,  bb- 
was  frequently  the  case,  the  main  findings  mustrbe^ 
the  same,  as  fo  whether  any  issue  left  by  the  parties.: 
One  cannot  in  this  respect  contradict  the  other,  wiUumt 
shewing  strong  grounds  for  such  contradiction.    The. 
examinations  of  the  witnesses  in  1661,  instead  of  prov- 
ing access,  go  to  disprove  it.'    Much  better,  evidence 
might  have  been  produced  in  1661';  I  mean  the  evidetiftje 
of  repute.    There  were  six  rdations  nearly  ^ed^to 
the  claimant,  if  he  was  the  person  he  stated  himsdf  to 
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be ;  and  among  them  three  were  maternal  uncles^  then 
in  the  House^  vrhose  testimony  would  have  been  surely 
of  greater  value  than  that  of  the  obscure  witnesses 
who  were  then  produced. 

The  petitioner  had  prayed  in  169S  to  be  tried  as  a 
peer.  If  he  viras  a  peer^  it  was  his  right  so  to  be  tried ; 
and  it  was  a  regular  proceeding,  nay  the  duty  of  the 
House^  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  petition.  In 
consequence  of  this  enquiry^  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  dismiss  the  petition  upon  a  reference  to  all  the  former 
proceedings  before  the  House. 

The  indictment  pending  against  the  petitioner  having 
been  removed  by  certiorari  into  the  King's  Bench,  he 
pleaded  a  misnomer  in  abatement.  To  this  plea  Sir 
John  Somers,  the  then  Attorney-General^  replied  that 
the  petitioner  ought  to  answer  ^to  the  indictment;  for 
that  the  House  had  resolved  that  he  was  no  peer.  To 
this  replication  the  petitionef  demurred;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ward,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  become  At- 
torney-General, seems  to  have  joined  in  the  demurrer. 
Lord  Holt  was  of  opinion  that  the  replication  did  not 
avoid  the  plea,  and  quashed  the  indictment.  Most 
probably  not  upon  the  original  question  of  right,  or 
no  right,  to  the  peerage ;  but  upon  the  insufficiency^ . 
according  to  his  opinion,  of  the  replication,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  upon  a  supposed  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  in  matterjs  of  peerage.  This  left  the 
original  question  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which  it 
had  stood  before  the  investigation.  The  opinion  of 
Lord  Holt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acceded  to  by  skinner^t  Rep 
the  rest  of  the  bench.  If  a  writ  of  error  had  been 
aigued,  the  questions  growing  out  of  it  might  have 
set  the  claim  for  ever  at  rest. 

The  Peers  who  in   1693  negatived  the  resolution 
thought  themselves  so  much  bound  by  this  proceeding, 
that  they  concurred  in  1697  in  the  address.     The  pre- 
sident of  the  council  Lord  Carmarthen, ,  after^mr^  ^ 
DniEe  of  Leeds^  the  Marquis  of  Halifax^  Lord  Mi^  , 
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gn.ye,  afterwards  Marqids  of  Nonnanby^.the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  Lord  Godolphin,  were  dissentieat  to 
the  resolution  of  1692  ;  yet  held  themselves  bound  by 
it  in  1697,  and  went  up  with  the  address. 

The  Lord  Chancellor^  after  recapitulating^  the  leading 
parts  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  daim,  con* 
eluded  by  saying, — If  any  Lord  shall,  vote  for  t^e  daim 
upon  the  ground  that  Lord  Banbury  was  inarrif^*,to 
the  Countess,  and  that  pater  est  juem  nupt^e  denfun^ 
strant,  he  will  vote  upon  mistaken  grounds. 

Upon  a  division,  the  claim  was  rejected ;  ^Xv^tj" 

one  peers  having  voted  against  it,  and  thirteen  forit. 

And  the  committee  resolved  that  the  petitioner  was  not 

entitled  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Earl  of  Banbury  ; 

to  wbich  the  House  agreed. 

^^^^^  ^         72.  W.  Fitzharding  Berkeley  claimed  the  earldom 

Bfliiuier»        of  Berkeley,  stating  that  Frederic  Augustus  Earl  of 

Cam!  Berkeley  died  in  1810  leaving  the  claimant  his  eldest 

son  and  heir ;  he  having  been  married .  to  Mary,  the 
then  Dowager  Countess  of  Berkeley,  in  1785.  ;  and  the- 
claimant,  being  the  eldest  son  of  th^t  marriage  'was* 
heir  male  of  the  body  of  George  first  Earl  of  Berkeley 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Berkeley,  to  him  and  tbe' 
heirs  male  of  his  body  by  letters  patent  in  31  jOha.  8, 
The  Attorney-Gener^  (Sir  V.  Gib^s)  reported  that  it 
had  been  satisfectorUy  proved  before  him  that  the 
earldom  of  Berkeley  was  granted  by  ^  letters :  patent 
to  George  Lord  Berkeley  a^j^jl  the  heirs  male  of  t&ar 
body  ;   and  that  the  said  dignity  descended  to.  the 
said  Frederic  Augustys  Ea^l  ,of  Berkeley,  the  fiift^' 
of  the  petitioner,  and  had  descended  to  tbe  petitiooef^ ' 
if  he  was  the  lawful  eldest  son  of  the  «aid  late  earl. 
That  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Beiikeley  had  i^Mtod 
to  him  that  she  was  married  to  the  late  Earl  in  MfU!Ch 
1785^  and  that  the  petitioner  was  the  eldest  soa  :of  the 
said  late  e^trl  and  herself  bom  in  1786. 

That  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the  sai4  marriage;  eKr 
tracted  from  the  register  book  of  the  pariah  of  B4Urkefe9r> 
was  produced  to  him. 
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Tha(^  itk  dofiseqruence  af  some  inquiries  which  this 
infbrmattbti  led  htm  to  rhvkty  he  found  that  a  second 
marriage  had  been  solemriized  between  the  said  late 
Earl  and -the  then  Dawag;er  Ck>untefl8  of  Berkeley^  on 
the  T6th  May  1796  j  which  wais  long  after  the  birth  of 
ifie  pirtition'er.*-   ■  • 

•  ^Trot^a  copy ^of  the  register  of  the  second  marriage^ 
^en  ^roht  ihe  twister  book  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth^ 
was  produced  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  informed  that 
the  pistitioneT  had^  much  pkrol  evidence  to  bring  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  6f  explaining  the  fact  of  the 
Mcottd  ^  ^1^^^/  and  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
fii^'first/'- ^^7'*   ^        • 

That  uiidei^yiiiese'circtkmsfances^  hUving  no  power 
to  examine  the  witnesses  who  might  be  called  before 
him  ;'  and  seeing  that  without  such  an  examination  the 
validity  of  the  first  marriage^  upon  which  the  claim  of 
the  petitioner  altogether  depended^  could  not  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  decision ;  he  advised  his  Majesty  to 
refer  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  petition  was  accoiylingly  referred  to  the  House 
of  Lords^  and  the  claim  heard  before  the  Committee 
of  Privileges^  where  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined ;  and  the  Committee  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  proofs  of  the  first  marriage^  resolved  that  the 
claimant  had  not  made  out  his  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  Berkeley^  which  was  confirmed  by  the  House. 

73.  H.  F.  Hastings  petitioned  his  R.  H.  the  Prince  July  2,  isn. 
Regent  for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon.     Upon  a  re-  HnntiJgdon. 
ference  to  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd)  '""*^  ^"^ 
he  reported  that  the  said  earldom  was  created  by 
letters  patent  21  Hen.  8.   advancing  George  Lord 
Hastings  to  that  dignity^  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body ;  and  the  petitioner  stated  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  said  earldom ;  as  the  surviving  heir  male  of 
the  body  of  the  said  George^  first  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

That  the  sud  Greorge^  first  Earl  of  Huntingdon  left 
iflsue  five  sons^  of  whom  Sir  Francis  the  eldest  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  earldom^  and  died  leaving  six  sons  Henry; 
George^  William^  who  died  without  issue^  Sir  Edward 
fourth  son^  from  whom  the  petitioner  was  descended, 
and  was  heir  male  of  his  body^  and  two  other  sons. 
That  all  the  male  descendants  of  Henry  and  George, 
the  two  eldest  sons  of  Sir  Francis^  the  second  earl  of 
Huntingdon^  were  extinct ;  by  which  the  said  H.  F. 
Hastings  was  become  heir  male  of  the  body  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

The  report  concludes  in  these  words— /^  Upon  the 
whole  of  this  case  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
petitioner  has  sufficiently  proved  his  right  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  and  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  order  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  petitioner." 

A  writ  of  summons  was  issued  accordingly ;  and  Mr. 
Hastings  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers^  as. Earl 
of  Huntingdon. 
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FRANCHISES. 


S'bct.    1.  Nature  of, 
%  A  Forest 
10.  A  Chase. 
15.  A  Fork. 
19.  A  Free  Warren* 
32.  A  Manor. 
37.  RighU  of  the  Lord  as 
•  ■  to  Game. 
,    53.  A.Couri  Leei. 
55.  Waifs. 
59.  Wreck. 
65.  Estra^. 
71.  Treasure  Trove. 


Sect.  73.  Royal  Fish. 

74.  Goods  of  Felons 
.    75.  Deodands. 
78.  A  Free  Fishery. 
83.  A  Hundred. 
85.  Fairs  and  Markets. 
94.  How  Franchises  may, 
be  Claimed.  . 

96.  How  theymay  be  Lost. 

97.  Atftinion  in  the  Crown.. 
99.  Surrender. 

100.  Misuser  or  Abuser^-^ 
104.  2Vbii  D%er. 


Section  L 

A  FRANCHISE  Is  a  Toyal  privilage^  or  branch  of  the  NatunoC 

King's  prerogative^  subsisting  in  a  subject  by  a  grant 

from  the  Crown.     Formerly  grants  of  royal  franchises 

were  so  common^  that  in  the  parliament  held  in  21 

E(lw.«3.  there  is  a  petition  from  the  Commons  to  the  Rot.PftrLVoi. 

King^  stating  that  franchises  had  been  so  largely  granted  '^'  ^^' 

in  times  past^  that  almost  all  the  lands  were  enfranchised^ 

to  the  great  aoerisement  and  estingsement  of  the  com? 

mon  law^  and  in  great  oppression  of  the  people ;  prayr 

ing  the  King  to  restrain  such  grants  for  the  time  to 

come. ,  To  which  his  Majesty  answered^  that  the  franr 

chises  which  should  be  granted  in.  future  should,  bet 

made  with,  good  advisement. 
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Franchises  are  extremely  numerous^  and  of  various 

kinds  ^  but  only  some  of  them  will  here  be  treated  of^ 

which  are  immediately  annexed  to^  or  connected  with^ 

real  property. 

A  forest,  da         3.  Tacitus  says,  the  Germans^  when  not  employed 

m  war^  passed  most  of  their  time  m  hunting;  and 

Heineccius^  who  has  collected  the  ancient  laws  and 

customs  of  his  countrymen  with  great  accuracy^  states 

that  the  right  of  hunting  was  reserved  to  their  princes^ 

and  those  to  whom  they*  communicated  that  privilege. 

owm^Sba  Quum  ergo  jure  patrio  pkraque  e^tnswa  aUctgus 

No.  82.  '  '  .  momenti  sint  in  dominio  reip*,  vd  principis.     Qum  et 

jus  venandi  sit  penes  solos  principes,  vd  cos  quibuscwn 

Ulud  communicatum  est. 

3.  The  Kormans^  •  who  were  a  Gertnan  tribe,  in- 
troduced this  doctrine  into  England,  all  apfi^ars  from 
some  very  ancient  and  respectable  authorities.  Thus 
Ordericus  Vitalis  says  of  Henry  I.  omnem-ferarum  ve- 
nationem  totius  Anglian  sibi  pecuUarem  vikdicMit,  et 
vix  pducis  nobilioribus  ac  famUiaribus  prioilegium  m 
propriis  saltihus,  venandi  permisit :  and  we  find  the 
following  passage  in  Mat.  Paris,  anno  1209.  Rex  An- 
glorum  Johannes y  ad  natale  Domini,  Juit  apt^  Bristol-- 
lum,  et  ibi  capturam  ofomm  per  totam  AngUam  inter- 
dixit. 

4.  These  regulations  were  probably  made  bl  4ott» 
sequence  of  some  violation  of  the  King's  rigbtd-  re- 
specting game ;  for  Bracton  states  the  royal  ^irenDga** 

idb.2.c.M.     ^y^  in  the  following  words, — Habet  tHam^ (Rex)  de 

jwre  gentium,  iitmanu  suS,  ^ute  dejure  nat^roH  dAinmk 

esse  conimunia  ;  sicutferas  bestias,  et  ivoes  non  dMies^ 

FmitUwi,    ticos.    And  Man  wood,  upon  the  authority  of  thfUfdsm 

age,  isays, — ^'  In  like  manner  wild  beasts  of  vdneiy^ 
and  beisists  and  fowls  of  chase  and  wai'ren  ;  h^ng  things 
of  great  excellency,  they  are  meetest  fot  the!  •  ^g9dty:4>f^^ 
a  prince,  for  his  pastime  and  delight  i;'^1rid'theMlbfft 
they  do  most  properly  belong  unto  the  King  onfy.—^'^'^ 

5.  In  consequence   of   this  prer6^li^;  tkb'^^fSt 
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ivMimrchs  of  the  Norman  line  not  only  reserved  to 
tllenMli[e«  the  sole  and  efsJusive  property  of  the  an>- 
aen%  fore^tf « ;  but  abo  created  others  of  great  extent  ^  i>»t  390. 
oyer  the  lands'.of  private  persons  ;  vrhich  they  placed 
under  thejuriddiction  of  particular  courts;  and  enacted 
hwB  oi.the  TW9t  arbitrary  and  cruel  kind  for  the  pre-  ' 

nervation  of  the  g;ame  therein. 

,^.^^  The  id^qtice  of  afforesting  the  lands  of  private 
persons^  being  highly  destructive  of  their  properties^  was 
r&i^edied  hy,  t)i^  efutrtA  defor^stdj  9  Hen.  3 ,  which  en- 
fii^p^^  that. all  the  lan^^'that  had  been  afforested  by 
Xisg.Henry  II.j  King  Richard  I.^  and  King  John^  ex- 
cept tbe  proper  demesnes  of  the  Crown^  should  be  dis* 
i^Qreate4>  and.  freed  frotn  the  forest  laws.  The  lands 
ibM» .  disftffoitested  are  oaHed  purlieus.  But  though 
exempted. fiiom  the  forest  kws>  so  that  the  proprietors 
gf  such  •  districts  may  oetopy  them  as  their  freehold ; 
yet,  as  |p  some  purposes,  they  have  the  privileges  of  a 

7w  .Manwood  defines  a  forjest  to  be  '^  A  <iertain  ter- 
ritory or  circuit  of  woody  grdunds  and  pastures,  known 
by  its.  bounds  and  privileges,  for  the  peaceable  being 
and  abiding  ^  Wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase, 
and  vr^anmk^iJjo  be  under  the  King's  protection,  for  his 
priacfely  delight ;  replenished  vrith  beasts  of  venery  and 
chase,,  and  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the  succour  of  the 
eaid. beasts;  for  preservation  whereof  there  are  par- 
4icukr  laws,  privileges,  and  offices  belonging  thereto." 
Beasts  of  forest  are  properly  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and 
wolf:  btttiall. beasts  of  venery  are  equally  protected  in 
a  forest,  for  it  comprehends  within  it  a  chase,  park,  and 
ficee  warren. 

'.:8.£fiexeral.  of  the  royal  forests  were  granted  by  the 
Crown  to  great  lords,  by  which  they  acquired  the  royal 
^i|Bi!liiM.:of  a  forest.    Thus  in  5  Jac.  L,  all  the  jus-  ^^^^^f^ 
^toes. .andibalrhns  held  that  a  forest  may  well  be  in  th6  Jac-is^* 
JwMlaafiltAul^cict;  and  shsffl  be  used  as  a  forest,  if  the 
King^ies^autbority,  by  express  words,  for  the  admini- 


«tratton  of  justice  there^  and  for  bis  justieesUO  come 
there.    And  if  such  grantee  might  haTe  commisrion  in 
Buch  case  to  U8e>  and  have  officers  of  a  forest,  then  it 
should  continue  a  forest  in  the  hands  of  a  subject. 
4  Inst  397.  9.  Part  of  the  land  and  wood  comprised  in  a  forest 

Cro.  Jac  155.    ^^^  belong  to  private  persons  :  but  they  can  only  oc*- 

cupy  and  enjoy  it  in  such  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
^e  rights  of  tiie  proprietor  of  the  frandnsectf  forest^ 
and  the  presertation  of  the  game. 

AehMc  10.  A  chase  is  a  franchise  or  liberty  of  keeping  cer- 

tain kinds  of  wild  animals  within  a  particular  sffid  known 
district,  with  an  exclusive  right  of  hunting  them  there^ 
in.  It  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  a  forest ;  the  only 
difference  between  them  being,  that  a  chase  has  no 
laws  peculiar  tjo  it,  so  that  all  offences  in  chases  are 
punishable  by  the  common  law^  not  by  the  forest  laws. 
Beasts  of  chase  are  buck,  doe,  fox,  martin;  and.  roei 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  chase  has  a  property. 

n  Rtp.  86  «.        11*  Where  a  chase  belongs  to  a  subject,  it  must  have 

been  originally  created  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown, 
giving  to  the  grantee  the  franchise  of  chase  over  a  cer- 
tain tract  of  ground ;  or  by  a  grant  of  a  royal  forest  to 

4i]irt.3i4.       a  subject,  but  without  any  words  enabling  him  to  hold 

courts ;  in  which  case  the  forest  became  a: chase. 

4init.30i.  IS.  Lord  Coke  says,  no  King  of  England  could  have 

made  a  chase  for  himself  in  any  of  the  grounds  of  his  sub- 
jects.  And  that  when  King  Henry  VIII.  determined  to 
make  a  chase  about  his  palace  at  Hampton  Court,  he 
was  obliged  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  the  free- 
holders, and  -  customary  tenants,  over  whose 'lands:  the 
chase  was  to  extend. 

Stattttetti  13.  The  erection  of  this  chase  was  confirmed  by  an 

eSfrsir.*        ^^^  ^^  parliament,  31  Hen.  8.  c.  5.,  which  recites  the 

indepture  made  between  the  King  and  the  freeholders 
and  customary  tenants  of  the  neighbouring  townships^ 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  they  should  have  liberty 
to  cut  their  woods  within  thcf  chase,:  without  the  King's 
licence ;  and  to  fence  against  the  deer,  while  th^r.  com 


was  growing :  but  that  after  thei  com  was  carried^  th6 
officers  of  the  chase  should  be  allowed  to  make  deer 
lepes  and  brekes  in  the  fences^  that  the  deer  might 
enter  the  ground  where  the  com  had  been  sown>  for 
their  feeding,  while  the  land:  remained  unsown :  but  ^ 
that  in  other  respects  the  proprietors  should  obey  the 
laws  of  the  chase.  And  for  recompence  it  was  agreed 
that  a  third  of  the  rent  of  the  freeholds,  and  a  moiety 
of  the  fine  of  every  copyhoMer,  should  be  deducted. 

14.  It  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  in  5  Ja.  1.  that  ^^  of  fomti^ 
persons  having  freehold  lands  within  a  royal  chase  4iniS^m 
might  cut  their  timber  and  wood  growing  there  without 

the  view  or  licence  of  any :  but  if  they  cut  so  much  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  left  for  covert,  to  maintain  the 
game  of  the  King,  they  should  be  punished.  So  if  a  com- 
mon person  had  chase  in  another's  soil,  the  owner  of 
the  soil  could  not  destroy  aU  the  wood :  but  miist  leave 
sufficient  covert  and  browse,  as  had  been  accustomed. 

15.  A  park  is  an  inclosed  chase,  e&tending  over  a  f  ^55^233.^ 
person's  own  grounds,  privileged  for  beasts  of  venery^  ^ — ^'^ 
and  beasts  of  forest  and  chase,  by  the  King's  grant  or 
prescription.    And  it  appears  from  the  Ordinatio  de 
Idbertatibub  Perquirendis,  ^7  Edw.  1.,  that  those  who 

would  purchase  a  new  park  should  have  writs  of  enquiry 
out  of  Chancery,  and  there  make  fine  for  the  park  hav- 
ing.    And  in  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer  there  Voi.L55K4to, 
is  an  instance  of  a  person  being  fined  forty  marks  for 
making  a  park  without  the  King's  licence. 

16.  To  a  park  three  things  are  necessary : — 1 .  A  grant  n  Rep.  87.  ^ 
firom  the  Crown.  2  Indosures  by  pale,  wall,  or  hedge.  ^^  cm*  ««• 
3.  Beasts  of  park^  such  as  buck,  doe,  &c.    And  where 

an  tbe  deer  are  destroyed,  it  shall  no  more  be  accounted 
a  park ;  which  consists  of  vert,  venison,  and  inclosure ; 
for  if  it  be  determined  in  any  of  these,  it  is  a  total 
disparkuig. 

17.  Manwood  says,  there  are  parks  in  many  forests, 
winch  are  claimed  either  by  grant  from  the  King,  or 
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by  prefcifptien.  That  if  a  nibject  is  owner  of  a  fosMt, 
he  may  give  licence  to  anothier  to  inclose  a  park  within 
Jthc^nieecS'.of  Ilia  forest;  to  hold  the  same  so  inclosed, 
with  all  such  jvenison  as  the  grantee  shall  put  in^  to>liifli 
and  his  heirs,  l\^But  if  such  paA  is  so  slightly  inclosed^ 
Ihut  the  wild. beasts  of  the  forest  get 'into. it,  the  lord 
of  the  forest  may^  in  that  case^  enter  and  hunt  there 
at  his 'pleasure/^  ' 
4  intt  314.  19;  VMnk  as^well  as  chaste  are  subject  to  the  oonmott 

8  — — 198. 

'la1r^.and^n6tlg(rpemed  by  the  forest  laws :  but  by4he 
statute  Westm.  dVc.  90.  tr^passers  in  paries  are  made 
liable. to  very  severe  punishments. 

Afreewuren.  '19.  A  ffee'wanren  Is  a  franchise  to  have  and  ke^ 
xdHain  wild  beasts  and  ib Wis  called  game  within « the 
precincts  of  amaxiar^  or  bther  known  place;  in  wbieb 
animals  the  owner  of  a  warren  has  a  property^  and  con- 
vequeiidy;  4  rightto  exclude  all  other  persons  from  hunt- 
ing or  taking  tiiero.  This  franchise  like  that  oi  clKise^ 
:..  '  er|iarl(9  niuBl^iie  derived  from  a  royal  grants  or  from 
>  pMscription^  which  supposes  such  a  grant;   it  being 

u  Rep.  87.  f.    laid  down  hs  >  the  case  of  monopolies^  44  Eliz. — ''  That 

none  can  ikiake  a  park,  chase,  or  warren,  without  the 
^King's  lioeaoe ;  for  that  ii  ^iMxiam^TUMio  to  appropriate^ 
those  creatures  which  are  fene  naturtB,  et  ntUUu$  im 
to  himself;  aiiid  to  restrain  them  of  their  natural 
"^ ;  Abd*lt  appears  from  the  Ordinaiio  de  Idher^ 
tdtibi^  Pet^rindzB,  that  i  those  who  would  purchase 
free  warren  should  make  She  for  it»  in  the  same  man- 
Mr  ^fw  a  paik. 

.  ^/  ^dliiFian'was  of  pinion  that  free  warren  was  in- 
trCKltfced  Into  fiSigland  tiy  the  Normans ;  and  it  is  certaia 
that  Our  tnbtl^tftfbhs  have^beeki  in  the  practice  of  granting 
tMkl' fiMKhise  ever  ^ncfe  the  Conquest.  For  in  the 
chah6r<ttfft>undtitiott'OtBattfe- abbey  are  the  following 

Diigd.MM.      words,    fVarrennam  propriam  in  ipsA  kugi  kaheat 

v^8i7.*     ^ceitoia^i^itA'omiiiipfs  numeriig  suis.    And  the  fol- 

lowUig  is  the  asual  form  i^  which  these  grants  were 
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libetam  u)arrennam  m  omnibus  dinw 
cam.  E.,  dum  tamen  terra  ilJUe  nom^mtmfmmelMforl 
restte^noitrd,  Ua  quod  .mdlu8  iabretierrmn^ 
gfmdum  in  eia,  vel  (Uipdd  capiendamkqiut  ad  warren^, 
tuimpertinet,  sine  UcsnUA  ,^  volunlaiehipsiuS'JSl.iVd) 
luk^tMi  suornm,  suJb  fcnirfacturi  decAn  rUbraihim.     . . . .  i 
'1B1'/  The  most  ancient  charter  of  free  warren  id  the^ 
Tower 'i!(  dated  1  John.     And  it •  appears  frdm  Dug* 
dUe'0  Baronage  that^  daring  the  reigns  of  the  three  first 
Edwards^  an  infinite  number  of  grants  of  this  kind  were 
made   to  the  principal  nobility,   from  which  Sir  W.  2Coiiiiii.4i7. 
fltackstono  has  justly  concluded  that  the  sole  right  of 
tsddng  and  destroying  game  b'donged  exchisively  to 
the  King;  for  otherwise  he  could  not  grant  it  to  his 
subjects. 

^2i.  An  opinion  has  however  been  lately  advanced 
that  by  the  common  law  every  possessknr  ^land  had  an 
exclusive  rights  ratione  soli,  to  all  the  game  thereon. 
Bat  this  i^  not  supported  by  any  authority ;  and  is  con* 
tradicted"  by  the  several  acts,  which  require  a  certain* 
qUafification  of  property  to  enable  a  person-  to  kiS  ihe 
game  on  his  own  estate.  For  if  tlve*  game  did  belong 
to  the'  proprietor  of  the  land,  those  a6ts  i^tild  have  been . 
grossly  unjust,  as  taking  from  the  poor  man,  though  not 
froin  the  rich  one^  the  right  of  enj<>ying  that  which  was'i<!A«>  %^7. 
befbrtf  his  own.  »'  ^ 

2S.  The  beasts  of  warren  are'hares'aiidiraMbitsY  the 
fowU  of  wcLrren  are  pheasants  and^partridges.--  And^thf^ 
etfeSct  <jf  a  grant  of  free  warren  is,  «to  t«st  m'  thef  ^;vaBt6e> 
a' ^fliUfied  property  in  those  beilsts  land  fowls, -^f-tii^ 
above  description,  that  ane  on  the'9aii(|b  comprised  itf  the 
g^iit,  as  long  as  they  remain*  t&ere^  «hd -even- after - 
they  artf  hunted  out  of  the  warren. >    A^aMou^^  is  St^ii '^^  "• 
said  that  a  person  may  have  a  property  tn'^me'liild 
animals,  namely,  rabbits,  rahVme  soU;  yet  it  is  admitted' Satton  v. 
that  this  property  ifr  subsisrVient  tO  that  of  a  p^ri^oii  Hav^'  Mod.  (44.  u. 
ing  the  franchbe  of  free  warren,  whidh  is  ratione pr^^^^*^^^' 
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Jegii,  and  suspends  it;  for  in  that  case  the  property  of ; 
the  wild  animals  is  in  the  person  having  the  warren^  not . 
in  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 
KeSw.  149. 1.       d4.  The  g^ntoo  of  a  free  warren  acquired  abo  a  . 
cro.ja.45.      jigiit  to  aj^oint  a  porsou  to  watch  over  and  preserve 

the  game^  called  k  warrener;  who  is  justifiable  in  kill- 
ing any  dogs,  polecats^  or  other  vei^in  which  he  finds  . 
disturbing  or  destroying  the  game.  •  And  by  the  statute 
dl  Edw,  1.  St.  2.  intituled  De  MaUfacUyrihus  in  Pards, 
ev^  forrester,  parker,  or  warrener^  is  authorised  to  kill 
^  persons  trespassing  in  forests^  parks^  or  warrens,  who 
resist  and  refuse  to  yield  themselves. 
Tew-bo^k  34       ®^*  ^^  Crown  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  enjoyed 
Hra.6.  p.2s.   the  prerogative  of  granting  free  warren  to  one  person 
over  the  lands  of  another.  But  still  a  person  might  have  . 
free  warren  over  another's  land  by  prescription. 
iUi«.Mbot,       26.  In  a  case  upon  a  quo  warranto,  the  defendant 
Cro.Ctf.sii.   iji^m^^  f^^  warren  in  R.  and  pleaded  that  he  was  sebed . 

in  fee  of  the  manor  of  R.^  whereof  the  locus  in  quo,  &c. . 
was  parcel;  and  so  prescribed  to  have  free  warren^ 
within  all  the  said  manor^  and  the  demesnes  thereof^  so 
that  none  should  chase  any  game  in  the  said  manor 
and  the  demesnes  thereof  without  his  leave.    Issue  was 
taken  that  he  and  all  those  whose  estate^  &c.  had  no. 
free  warren  within  the  said  manor  and  demesnes ;  and 
found  for  the  defendant.    It  was  objected  that  this  pre- 
scription was  not  good^  viz.  to  have  free  warren  in  the , 
manor,  and  in  the  demesnes  of  the  manor ;  for  though 
he  may  prescribe  to  have  it  in  his  own  demesnes,  yet  he 
could  not  prescribe  to  have  it  in  the  lands  of  others  his  . 
freehoMers*    To  this  it  was  answered  by  RoU,  (counsel 
for  the  defendant)  that  a  prescription  to  have  free  warreiy  . 
in  his  manor  was  good^  as  well  in  the  lands  of  the  free- 
holders as  in  the  demesnes.    For  being  by  prescription^ 
it  should  be  intended  that  this  liberty  was^  before  there  , 
were  any  freeholders ;  whose  estates  were  afterwards  ex- 
tracted oiilt  of  the  demesnes  of  the  manor.  No  judgment 
was  given:  but  Roll's  doctrine  is  adniitted  in  several^ 
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cases  stated  in  Brooke's  Ab..,and  also  in  a  case  resaortjeAi^o^'i^''?^ 
by  Buktrode.  254. 

37.  Other  circumstances  might  also  give  rise  to  a  right  i  . 
of  free  warren  over  another  person's  land.  Thus  a  person 
having  free  warren  over  certain  lands  may  alien  them 
reserving  the  warren.     But  if  he  aliens  the  lands  with- .  ^^f^'  oyer 
out  the.  warren^  and  without  reserving  it  to  liimself>.it  30b.pi.m  ' 
is  determined  and  gone ;  for  the  alienor  has  parted  with, 
his  right  to  the  land^  dbcharged  of  all  things^  so  that  he 
canaot  have  it ;  nor  does  the  alienee  taki  it^  because  it 
b  not  granted  to  him^  but  only  the  land. 

88.  A  warren .  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor^  or  in  Bro.  ak  tit 
gross ;  it  being  said  that  a  warren  in  gross  in  a  patentee  Cro.  Eiii.547. 
does  not  pass  by  a  bargain  and  sale  of  the  manor^  for  a. 
warren  is  not  parcel  of^  or  any  member  of  a  manor ; 
though  it  may  be  appertaining  by  prescription.     AndJn  3^5,  p|, 309, 
a  note  in  Dyer  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  difference  be-  ; 
tween  a  warren  used  to  a  manor  from  time  immemo- 
rial^ and  a  warren- appendant:  for  in  the  first  cas6  it 
shall  not.  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  manor^  cum  pertinentUs^ 
because  it  is  not  parcel ;  whereas  in  the  other  it  shaH 
pass^  bnt  not  without  the  words  cum  pertineatiis. 

29.  A  person  may  have  a  warren  by  prescription  in  a 
forest :  but  in  that  case  there  must  be  an  allowance  of: 
it  in  eyre^  that  is^  in  the  court  of  the  forest^  andthen  a. 
grant  is  presumed;  otherwise  not. 

30.  Thus  where  Sir  B.  Harrison  claimed  a  warren^ .  ¥"^'1 
in  Windsor  forest,  at  the  justice  seat>  but  it  not  being  sso. 
allowed  in  eyre^  he  was  fined  ten  shillings^  and  the  war-, 
ren  was.  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

31.  Lord  Coke  says^  a  man  may  have  a  chase  as  be- ,  4  iBai.318. 
"^i^S^i^S  ^  ^^  manor^  in  his  own  woods,  as  well  as  a 
warren  or  park  in  his  own  grounds.  For  the  chaae, 
warren,  or  park^  are  collateral  inheritances,  and  not  issu« 
ingout  ef  the  soil,  as  common  does.  Therefore  if  a: 
person. has  a  chase  in  another's  grounds,  and  purchases 
the  ground,  the  chase  remfunp. 

32«;The  origin  wid  general  nature,  of  manors  ltts> 
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been  already  stated ;  and  it.  has  be^  difewh'  tboti  tksjn 
are  feudal  seig^ories^  accompanied  with  royal  Tratidifiiesy 
their  essence  consisting  in  the  lord's  rigfatio  holdilt  ccAirt 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  wUch^ispHt/ei^^^ 
King's  prerogative^  and  must  therefore  have  b'lk^  ott-^I 
ginally  derived  from  the  Crown.  '      '   ' 

SS.  A  manor  consists  of  the  demesnes;  tl»t  H}  th«^ 
lands  whereof  the  lord  is  seised^  whether  in-  bis  owii  dc-' 
cupation  or  in  that  of  his  lessees  for  yearsi^  copyholders; 
or  customary  tenants;  together  with  the  wastes;  a&d 
also  of  the  rents  and  services  reserved  upon  tiie  grants 
in  fee  simple  originally  made  to  the  tenants^  or  at  any 
timeJi>efore  the  statute  Quia  EmptoreB,  and  of  the  re- 
version of  those  parts  of  the  demesnes  that  were  granted 
out  for  life  or  in  tail.' 

.  34r.  Although  the  presumption  be^  that  ih«  lord  of  th^* 
manor  is  entitled  to  the  soil  of  the  waste^i  ditu>ted' within 
the  manor;  yet  any  other  person  mayeitdilde  hliti;  ^^ 
proving  acts  of  ownership^  t  /    ♦ 

35.  Before  the  statute  Quia  Etnpteres  a  IbM  of  ti' 
manor  might  have  granted  part  oif  th^.d^tnfeMes  to  liOltt' 
of  himself^  as  of  his  manor,  reserving;  feidfy,  r^i,  ftitfd^ 
suit  of  court.    But  if,  since  that  sfiktuti6/tE  lend '<>f  a 
manor  conveys  away  a  piortion  of  his  demesnes  in  l^e^ 
they  cease  to  be  a  part  oi  the  manor,  and  can  ftevei* 
after  become  parcel  of  it.    Nor  can  the  lord  reservt^  to 
himself  the  ancient  services,  for  the  alieilee  WttTliotf  of 
the  next  superior  lord.    And  in  a  modem  case  where  a 
lord  of  a  manor  conveyed  part  orAi^^jfeiAestres^o 
a  person  and  his  heirs^  to  hold  of  thb  graAtor,  its  of  hfs 
said  manor,  by  fealty  and  suit  of  Court;  it  wais  resolved 
that  the  grantee  did  not  hold  of  the  manor,  and  tl^s  tfdt 
a  freeholder  thereof.    It  is  howeter  ol)setvable  that' 
this  was  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple.    Ha(l  It  htea^hlf" 
for  fife,  or  in  tail,  it  would  have' been  otherwise. 

36.  Although  the  hmds  which  Were  j^rkAtM'^dbrilf 
fee  by  the  original  founder  of  a  manor,  to  be  held7>f 
the  manoTj  by  fealty,  aind  suit  and  service  to  tiie  lord's 
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Courts  are  not  parcel  of  the  manor ;  yet  they  are  com- 
prised Mrithin  its  boundaries^  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion, for  they  originally  constituted  part  of  it.     And  if  ^ 
they  escheat  to  the  lord,  they  agiain  become  parcel  of 
the  manor.     It  is  the  same  as  to  lands  granted  by  lords  k°*i38.^*^^" 
of  manors,  prior  tb  the  statute  Quia  Eimptares.  ' ' 

'   37.  Whenever  the  Crown  granted  a  tract  of  land  Rights  of  the 

•a1^        •       •   J-   X-  -x  i_  /.       »  lord asto  game. 

With  a  jurisdiction,  it  became  a  manor,  or  s,feudum  no-  cowcii,  inst. 
bUe  ;  and  a  right  of  hunting  over  it  followed  as  a  regulalp  s  *  * 
consequence,  being  one  of  the  franchises  included  in 
the  royalty,  in  conformity  to  the  general  practice  then 
existing  upon  the  continent.     For  by  the  customary 
law  of  Prance,  every  possessor  of  a  fief  hiad  a  right  of 
hunting  over  the  lands  comprised  within  it.     Qui  ajiefa  Lowei  inst. 
droit  de  chasse  was  a  maxim  there  ;  and  appears  to  have  §  51. ' 
been  adopted  here,  upon  the  introduction  of  feuds,  (a) 

38.  If  the  right  of  hunting  and  killing  the  game  on 
a  manor  was  not  included  in  the  franchise  or  royalty,' it 
nfust  have  remained  in  the  Crown,  so  that  no  one  could 

sport  there ;  by  which  the  game  must  have  increased  ^'^'^  ^  ^• 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  a  nuisance.  '  The  lord's 
right  to  hunt  and  kill  the  game  upon  his  manor  did  not 
however  give  him  any  property  in  it  before  it  was  killed : 
that  still  remained  in  the  crown  ;  and  was,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances,  afterwards  conferred  on  the.pro-  Ante,%2\. 
prietors  of  manors,  by  grants  of  free  chase  and  warren. 

39.  That  the  possession  of  a  manor  gave  a  right  to 
hunt  over  it  appears  from  some  of  our  most  ancient 
law  writers.  In  Kitchin's  Jurisdictions,  first  published 
in  1580,  under  the  title  Charge  in  Cotirt  Baroii,  is  the 
following  passage : — ''Also  if  any  trespass  be  'made  in 
any  demesne  of  the  lord,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  :corn, 
grass,  meaddws,  pastures,  wdods,  hedges,  or  waters  ( 

(a)  Aucupatianes^  venaiionesy  et  piseaiionesj  cum  fundo^  iranstre^ 
nemo  unquam  dubiiavity  ita  ui  qui  feudum  accepity  aucupari  pen 'art 
piteari  in  eopossity  et  etiam  alium  externum  prohibere^  ne  aucupandty 
venandij  aut  piscandi^  causd  ingrediatut.  Craigii  Jus  Feodale^  lib. 
9.  tit.  8.  s.  71  . 

VOL.    III.  U 
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w  If  any  hawk  or  hunt  witfaiii  the  demesnes  of  AA  totS, 
irithout  his  ttcence^  dr  within  his  watren^  these  are 
jfiresentable/'  And  vtk  Wilkinson's  Office  of  Coronerfc 
and  Sheriffs,  first  published  in  161S,  in  the  tharge  H 
a  homage  of  a  court  baron,  is  the  foilowidg  passage  t-^ 
''And  if  any  tnan  hath  fishtsd,  hawked^  or  hunted  withlft 
thift  lordshiil,  without  the  leaSi^  or  licence  of  the  lord 
t»f  this  manor,  you  must  present  him ;  foir  they  are  the 
lord's  royalties,  and  therefore  no  man  t^n  lawfbfly 
^ome  here  to  do  either  onte  or  the  other  without  htft 
leaVe."  Now  if  the  lord  could  license  a  strhng«r  t6 
hunt  and  hawk  in  his  manbr,  he  must  hec^essarily  have 
had  that  right  himself;  and  that  lords  of  manora  ha4 
those  rights  a))pears  to  hare  been  ackhowledgfed  by  ta* 
rrous  acts  of  parliament. 

40.  Thus  by  the  statute  23  Eliz.  c.  10.  s.  8.  it  is 
enacted  that  no  manner  of  ^y^rsdns  shall  taki^  oi-  destroy 
pheasants  or  partridges  in  th^  night  time,  Uffba  pain  ^ 
forfeiture  for  every  pheasatit  twenty  «hillin^>  and  fot 
every  partridge  ten  shillings :  bne  half  of  the  ^aid  fol> 
feitures  to  be  to  the  chief  lord  or  lords  of  the  liberies, 
lordships,  or  manors,  upon  whidi  thie  saine  ihail  be  «5 
taken  or  killed ;  and  the  Other  moiety  to  the  itifornMr. 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  tike  lords  ^t  tna^oti 
were  then  deemed  to  have  soma  kind  of  right  to  th^ 
frfieasants  and  p»VtbSig»  u^wm  thell:  manoi^ 

41.  By  the  statute  32  ^nd  dS  Gha.  2.  t.  "25.  reciting 
that  divers  disorderly  peiisons  had  betak^h  theifiii6lv«b  tie 
the  stealing  and  killing  of  ^oiilb,  hai-efi,  pheafiatitft,  ^yA 
«(ther  game,  to  the  great  prif^ditis  df  fii>btetftM[ii,  gaatte^- 
m€a^  and  lords,  of  manors,  aiid  otbei*  o'fViMM  6i  war- 
rem ;  (n)  it  is  tnattad  ^at  bH  Wd^  of  man«M  «a4 
X)ther  royalties^  «M  lander  th%  degree  «f  aft  eai|aSlf^ 
may^  by  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals,  authorize 
-one  or  tnore  gamekeepers  within  their  respective  manors 
to  take  all  guns,  bows,  greyhoundg^  eettiqg-dogis^  ^c 

'    <«)  The  word  toarren  heVfe  Uiteani  *a  rabbit  iramib,  io^  m  fi^  wvr« 
rMi.     Fide  8.  4(  of  this  statute. 
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"  and  the  same  to  di^tn  and  keep  for  the  use  of  tbe  lord 
of  the  manor  or  royalty^  where  the  same  Bfaall  be  found. 
From  which  it  may  be  conchided  that  every  loni  of  a 

.  manor  had  then  some  tight  ta  the^  game  on  it ;  for 
oiherwise  it  tannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  at 

:  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  gamekeeper  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

M.  By  the  statute  4  &  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  dS.  t.  4. 
all  lords  of  manors,  or  other  royalties,  or  any  other  per- 
aonis  authorised  by  them  a^  gamekeepers,  shall  and  may, 
withm  their  respective  manors  or  royalties,  oppose  and 
resist  wich  offenders  (against  the  game  laws)  in  the 
night  time,  in  the  same  manneri  and  be  equally  in- 
^mnifted  for  so  doing,  as  if  such  ihct  had  been  <^om- 
mitted  within  any  ancient  chase,  park^  or  walrren. 

4S.  By  the  statute  6  Ann.  e.  14.  s.  4.  justices  of  peace 
and  lords  and  ladies  of  manors  are  authorised  to  tafee 
haras,  pfaeiisants,  and  partridgi^,  from  any  higler  and 
unqualified  person ;  and  also  dog»,  nets>  or  other  en- 
gines for  the  taking  of  game,  foutid  in  the  custody  of 

.  persons  not  qualified  to  keep  the  same.  And  it  is  for- 
tber  eaacied,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
lord  or  lady  of  his  or  her  respective  lordship  or  manor^ 
by  writing  under  his  ot  her  hand  and  seal,  to  empower 
his  or  htt  gaibekeeper  or  gamekeepers,  upon  his  or 
thiir  own  lordship  or  manor,  as  aforesaid,  to  kiU  hare, 
frtiMsant,  partridge,  or  any  other  game  whatsoever,  for 
the  UM  of  such  lord  or  lady  only. 

Now  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  tbe 
LegMature  should  enable  the  lord  or  lady  of  a  manor 
tor  confor  on  their  gamekeeper  a  right  which  they  them- 
siltM  did  not  possess. 

44.  It  follows  from  these  statutes,  that  every  lord  of 
a  manor  always  had,  and  still  has,  a  right  to  hunt  and 
shOot  over  the  demesnes  of  his  manor,  though  he  nmy 
not  hate  any  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  game 
laws ;  and  this  doetrine  was  fttUy  admitted  in  the  fol** 

jOwma^  ca(A« •  •  • 

V  2 
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Maiiock  V.  45.  In  a  prosecution  for  a  penalty  under  the  same 

EaaUy,  7  Mod.  .,        .      .,  ^u   *  i.  i   -j     r 

R.  482.  Iaw8^  the  case  was^  that  a  person  who  was  lord  of  a 

manor^  of  which  the  demesnes  were  leased  out  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rent  of  152.  killed  a  pheasant  out 
.  of  his  manor.  It  was  contended  for  the  plaintiff  that 
the  defendant  had  not  a  qualificatioa  of  KXM.  a-year; 
and  was  therefore  liable  to  the  penalty. 

Serjeant  Eyre/for  the  defendant,  said  that  every  lord 
of  a  manor  was  qualified  to  kill  g;ame.  The  proprietors 
of  manord  generally  were  barons,  and  the  manor  itsdf 
composed  of  demesnes  and  a  court  baron.  That  the 
property  of  a  manor,  dismembered  of  its  rents  and 
^  services,  was  still  considered  as  a  royalty,  so  favoured 
as  to  entitle  its  master  to  many  privileges  ;  and  among 
i  Eden.  333.     the  rcst  to  that  of  killing  game.    With  manors,  the 

Crown  usually  granted  free  warrens ;  and  though  many 
statutes  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  game,  under 
severe  penalties  ;  yet  lords  of  manors  had  been  always 
considered  as  privileged  persons,  and  qualified  to  de- 
'  stroy  game.     That  if  by  statute  lords  of  manors  might 
authorize  gamekeepers  to  kill  game,  and  to  seize  guns, 
Ac,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  lord  of  the 
^  manor  had  not  such  power  himself;  for  it  would  be  de- 
grading him  below  the  privileges  of  his  servant ; — and 
'  wby  did  the  statutes  authorize  them  to  make  game- 
keepers to  preserve  the  game,  unless  they  themselves 
had  an  interest  in  it,  and  power  to  take  and  destroy 
it,  and  seize  the  guns,  Ac.  of  unqualified  persans  f    If 
the  lord  of  a  manor  killed  game  out  of  his  manor,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass,  but  not  to  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  the  statutes.     All  the  treatise  upon  the 
game  laws  mentioned  lords  of  manors  to  be  qualified 
to  kill  game ;  and  as  this  was  a  penal  law,  and  knade 
for  the  benefit  of  lords  of  manors, '  it  must  be  con- 
strued beneficially  for  the  defendant.    Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tices Willes  said, — ''.  If  the  defendant  was  not  qualified, 
as  bmog  a  lord  of  a  manor ;  he  certainly  was  not  so  by 
his  estate.    But  he  had  some  doubt  whether .  the'  de^ 
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fendant^  as  lord  of  a  manor  simply^  was  not  qualified  to 
kiH  game  within  his  own  manor.  It  seemed  a  little 
odd  that  the*  servant  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  might  kill 
game^  and  yet  the  lord  himself  not  do  it^.  without  being 
punished  by  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Justice  Abney  said^  there  were  three  qualifica* 
tions  in  force ;  one.  of  which  every  man  must  have  to 
be  entitled  to  kiH  game..  The  first  was  lords  of  mainors^ 
who  have  not  a  general  qualification  to  kill  game  every 
where^  but  are  confined  to  the  precincts  of  their  own 
manors ;  so  that  it  should  be  considered  whether  the 
defendant  had  not  incurred  the  penalty^  as  he  killed 
the  pheasant  jout  of  his  manor.  The  second  sort  of 
persons  were  those  who  had  tides^  as  esquires^  &c. 
These  were  qualified  to  kill  game^  whether  they  were 
possessed  of  lands  or  not.  '  The  third  sort  were  persons 
having  estates ;  and  he  was  quite  ej^tisfied  that  the  es. 
tate  of  the  defendant  would  not  qualify  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Burnett  was  clear  that  the  estate  was  no 
qualification^  but  had  some  doubt  as  to  the  other  point ; 
for  though  he  imagined  that  the  lord  of  a  manor  was 
entitled  to  kill  game  within  his  manor^  as  well  as  his 
gamekeeper;  yet^e  thought  he  would  be  liable  to  the 
penalty^  if  he  used  a  gun  to  destroy  game  out  of  the 
bounc^ries  of  his  manor.  And  here  it  was  expressly 
found  that  he  killed  the  pheasant  out  of  his  manor. 
No  judgment  was  given.  But  it  appears  quite  clear 
from  the  reasoning  of  the  judges^  that  if  the  defendant 
had  killed  the  pheasant  on  his  own  manor^  the  Court 
would  have  held  that  he  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty^ 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  a  qualification  of  property. 

46.  The  lord's  right  of  hunting  must  have  extended 
over  all  the  lands  situated  within  the  manor^  and  held 
of  it;  for^it  should  be  presumed^  that  upon  every  con- 
veyance of\i  parcel  of  the  demesnes^  for  an  estate  of 
freehold,  to  be  held  of  the  lord,  as  of  his  manor,  the 
lord  reserved  to  himself  the  franchise  of  hunting,  with 
a  right  of  entry  for  that  purpose;  as  is  now  usually 
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doiie  in  all  kaaet  for  lives^  or  years ;  or  t&at  hit  ri§;lit 
eontinued  without  any  such  reservation.  From  all 
which  it  seems  to  follow  that  where  the  proprietor  of  a 
fireehold  estate^  situated  within  the  manor^  holds  of  the 
lord  by  fealty  and  suit  of  courts  he  cannot  exclude  the 
lord  from  hunting  over  it. 

47.  With  reject  to  those  parts  of  the  manor  which 
have  been  alienated  by  the  lord  subsequent  to  the  sta* 
tute  Quia  Emptotes,  as  no  tenure  could  be  reserved^ 
they  ceased  to  be  held  of  tlie  manor>  and  consequently 
the  lord  could  not  claim  any  franchise  over  them  ;  so. 
that  his  right  of  hunting  there  was  at  an  end^  and  de« 
volved  on  the  next  superior  lord^  (a)  or  else  the  game, 
became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  But  the  new  ac« 
quirers  presuming  upon  the  ignorance  or  nc^gence 
of  the  next  superior  lord^  or  of  the  King's  officers^  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  hunting  over  them ;  from  whence 

^^>f23.       probably  arose  the  early  statutes  reqiuring  a  qualifica-^ 

tion  of  property^  to  enable  persons  to  kill  game ;  in 
order  to  restrain  this  right  to  those  of  some  opidence 
and  respectability. 

48.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  appears  to  have* 
been  held^  by  some  of  the  judges^  that  a  lord  of  a  ma-, 
nor  could  not  enter  on  the  freehold  estate  of  another, 
though  situated  within  the  bounds  of  his  raanor^  for 

Kehiev.         ^h^  purpose  of  hunting.     Thus  in  a  case  in  6  Ann. 

Hpit'iR^Vi.  Serjeant  Darnel  arguendo,  said  that  a  lord  of  a  manor 

might  shoot  game  any  where  within  his  manor^  upon 
any  man*s  freehold  in  the  manor ;  (6)  which  both  Holt 
and  Powell  denied^  unless  he  had  some  other  speeial 
privilege ;  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  insist  on  the 
point.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  this  question 
has  ever  been  argued  or  adjudged ;  so  that  it  rests  tasL^ 
tirely  on  the  above  dictum.     Nor  is  any 


(o)  This  is  a  conjecture;  for  I  have  not  found  an^  authority  to  shew- 
that  a  person,  having  a  seignory  in  'gross  only,  could  hunt  over  the 
lands  thus  held  of  him. 
\(6)  In  1 1  Mod.  ^4.  the  Serjeant  is  madeto  say  the  oootmry. 
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ffcwe  made  between  landd  held  of  the  ipanor  by  feisty  ^'^•^  §  ^^ 
4iid  suit  <^  oeurt^  and  lands  dismembered  from  the  ma- 
nor^  by  attenatipns  in  fee  qmple,  but  situated  within  iU 
ancient  bounds. 

49.  As  \s>  copyhold  estates,  they  still  form  a  portion 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  manor  of  which  they  are  held  t 
and  therefore  I  presume  that  the  lord  has  a  right  to 
hunt  over  them^  unless  barred  by  nonuser.  For^  con^ 
sidering  the  original  baseness  of  the  tenure^  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  lord  relinquished  that  royalty  over 
those  Jands^  or  that  a  right  of  hupting  could  have  been 
given  to  a  mere  viUein.  It  is;  however^  very  extra* 
ordinary  that  this  pQfnt  has  never  been  settled. 

00.  The  lovd  of  a  manor  may  ereet  a  dovecote  de  5  Rep.  km  i. 
fiwo  cm  his  land^  being  parcel  of  the  manor ;  and  store  ^'  ^^'  ^  ^^' 
it  with  j^geons. 

51 .  It  has  been  held  in  a  late  case^  that  the  lords  of  sou^  v.  in- 
reputed  manon  have  the  same  franchises  as  if  the  ser-  259/ 
vices  still  existed  ;  from  which  it  follows  that  they  have 

all  the  same  rights^  respecting  game^  as  Uieir  predeces- 
sors had^  while  the  manor  was  perfect.  And  this  doc? 
trine  iqgipears  to  have  been  generally  admitted  in  mo* 
dem  times. 

52.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  franchises  usually 
annexed  to  manors ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
right  to  hold  a  court  leet ;  to  have  wa|fs>  wrecks^  estrays^ 
treasure  trove^  royal  fi^fi^  goods  of  felons^  and  deodandsi 
aH  w6iph  were  CNrigiaally  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
persdns  possessed  of  those  manors^  and  became  a]^en4^ 
ant  to  them. 

53.  A  court  leet  is  a  court  of  record^  having  the  same  ^  con^  letc 
jurisdiction  Within  som^  particular  precincts^  as  the  she* 

riff's  toum  kas  in  the  eounty.     It  is  not  necessarily  in* 

ddent  to  a  manor^  like  a  court  baron  :  but  is  derive^ 

from  the  sheriff '|(  toum ;  being  created  by  a  grant  from 

the  Crown  to  certain  lords  of  manors^  for  the  ease  of 

their  tenants,  in  ovder  that  they  might  administer  justice  ^^^^^ 

to  them  at  home.  *^^ 
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54.  To  every  court  leet  is  annexed  the  view  of  frank 
pledge ;  which  means  the  examination  or  survey  of  the 
frank  pledges^  of  which  every  nian^  not  particularly  pri- 
vileged^ was  anciently  obliged  to  have  nine^  who  were 
bound  that  he  should  always  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
any  complaint. 

Waifs.  55.  Waifs  are  goods  that  have  been  stolen  and  viraiv: 

:ed^  or  left  by  the  felon^  on  his  being  pursued^  for  fear 

5  Re^^ioS**''  -^^  apprehension.     Thus^  if  a  felon^  who  is  puriBued^ 

waives  the  goods  ;  or  thinking  that  he  is  pursued^  flies 
away^  and  leaves  the  goods  behind  him;  the  King's  of- 
ficers^ or  the  bailiff  of  the  lord  of  the  manor^  )iaving  the 
franchise  of  waif^  may  seize  the  goods^  to  the  King's 
•  or  the  lord's  use^  and  keep  them ;  unless  the  owner 

makes  a  fresh  pursuit  after  the  felon^  and  .sues  an  ap- 
peal of  robbery  within  a  year  and  a  day  ;  or  gives  evi- 
dence against  him^  whereby  he  is  attainted^  Ac.  in 
Mfbich  case  the  owner  shall  have  restitution  of  his  goods 
so  stolen  and  waived. 

5  Rep.  109  a.         56.  The  reason  that  waifs  are  forfeited^  and  that  the 

person  from  whom  they  were  stolen  shall  lose  his  pro- 
perty in  them^  is  on  account  of  his  default  in  not  making 
fresh  suit  to  apprehend  the  felon ;  for  which  the  law 
has  imposed'  this  penalty  on  the  owner. 

3  Hawk.  p.  c.     .  57.  Though  waif  is  generally  spoken  of  goods  stolen; 

yet  if  a  person  be  pursued  with  hue  and  cry^  as  a  felon, 
and  he  flies,  and  leaves  his  own  goods,  these  will  be  for- 
feited as  goods  ^stolen.  But  they  are  properly  fugitive's 
goods;  and  not  forfeited  till  it  be  found  before  the 
coroner,  or  otherwise  by  record,  that  the  owner  fled  for 
the  felony. 

5  Rep.  10911.         58.  If  the  thief  had  not  the  goods  in  his  possession 

when  he  fled,  there  is  no  forfeiture ;  for  if  a  felon  steals 
goods,  hides  them,  and  afterwards  flies^  there  is  no  for- 
feiture. So  where  he  leaves  stolen  goods  any  where, 
with  an  intent  to  fetch  them  at  another  time,  they  are 

cro.EUa.694.  not  waivcd.    And  in  these  cases  the  owner  may  take 

his  goods  where  he  finds  them. 
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,  '59.  Wreck  signifies  such  goods  as  are  cast  upon  land  Wreck. 

after  a  ship  has  been  lost;  for  they  are  hot  wrecks  as  cue^siiefw  ' 

long  as  they  remain  at  sea^  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

tile  admiralty.     And  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  1.  2huiLi66. 

3Edw.  1.  c.  4.  it  is  enacted^  that  where  a  man^  or 

any  living  creature^  escapes  alive  out  of  a  ship  that  is 

cast  away^  whereby  the  owner  of  the  goods  may  be 

known^  the  ship  or  goods  shall  not  be  a  wreck.  .\ 

60.  If  a  ship  id  pursued  by  an  enemy^  and  the  mari-  /d  i$7. 
ners  come  ashore^  leaving  her  empty^  and  she  comes  to 
land  without  any  person  in  her ;  yet  she  is  hot  a  wrecks 
but  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners. 
.   61.  By  the  common  law  all  wrecks  belong  to  the  itu 
King^  in  consequence  of  the  dominion  he  has  over  the 
seas ;  for  being  sovereign  thereof,  and  protector  of  ships 
and  mariners^  he  is  entitled  to  the  derelict  goods  of 
merchants;  and  this  is  the  more  reasonable  as  it  is  a 
means  of  preventing  the  barbarous  custom  of  destroy- 
ing persons  who^  in  shipwrecks^  approach  the  shore^  by 
removing  the  temptaUon  to  inhumanity.     This  rifht  Csms  and  opT- 
however  may^  and  often  does^  belong  to  lords  of  manors^  452. 
having*  the  franchise  of  wrecks  by  grantfrom  the  Orown^ 
or  by  prescription. 

68.  The  right  to  wreck  is  confirmed  by  the  statute  2  imt  km*. 
of  Westm.  1.  which  enacts^  that  where  the  ship  or 
goods  are  deemed  a  wrecks  they  shall  belong  to  ^' the 
King ;  and  be  seised  by  the  sheriffs^  coroners;  or  bailiflBi; 
and  shall  be  delivered  to  them  of  the  town^  who  shall 
answer  before  the  justices  of  die  wreck  belonging  to 
the  King.  And  where  wrecks  belong  to  another  than 
the  King,  he  shall  have  it  in  like  manner. 

^.  Flotsam  is  where  a  ship  is  sunk,  or  otherwise  5A«p*io6a. 
perished,  and  goods  float  on  the  sea.  Jetsam  is  when 
a  ship  b  in  danger  of  sinking ;  and  to  lighten  her,  the 
goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  the  ship 
perishes.  Lagan,  or  rather  ligan,  is  when  the  goods 
are  so  cast  into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  the  ship  perishes ; 
and  such  goods  are  so  heavy  that  they  sink  to  the  bbt- 
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tomi  find  the  m^rinera^  to  the  intent  to  Have  them  again, 
tie  to  them  a  buoy  or  cork^  or  such  other  thing  as  will 
not  8ink>  so  that  they  may  find  them  again  ;  et  didtur 
:  Ugan  a  ligando.  But  none  of  these  are  called  wreck, 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  or  upon  the  sea :  if^  however, 
any  of  them  be  carried  on  shore  by  the  sea,  they  will 
then  be  deemed  wreck. 

Aii.6Mod.i49.      64.  If  a  person  has  a  right,  either  by  grant  or  pre* 

scription,  to  wreck  thrown  upon  another's  land,  he  has, 
of  necessary  consequence,  a  right  of  way  over  the  sane 
land  to  take  it ;  and  the  very  possession  of  the  wreck  is 
in  him  that  has  such  right  before  any  seizure. 

Eitnr.  65.  An  eisitmy  is  a  beast  that  is  tame,  found  within  a 

^  manor,  and  owned  by  no  one,  in  which  case  if  it  be 

proclaimed  according  to  law,  at  the  two  next  market 
towns,  on  two  market  days^  and  is  not  claimed  by  the 
owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if  entitled  to  this  species  of 
^nchise. 

Bfftt.  Ab.  66.  If  the  beast  strays  into  another  manor  yrithin  the 

101.  mir«.    *  year,  after  it  has  been  an  estray,  the  first  lord  cannot 

jwtake  it ;  for  till  the  year  and  day  be  past,  and  pro* 
clamations  made,  he  has  not  acquired  a  property  in  it } 
.  '  therefore,  the  possession  of  the  second  lord  is  good 

agaipst  him. 

iBoU.Ab.879.      67.  If  the  beast  be  not  regularly  proclaimed,  th^ 

owner  may  take  it  at  any  time.  And  where  a  beast  is 
proclaimed,  as  the  kw  directs,  if  Uie  owner  claims  it 
within  the  year  and  day,  he  shall  have  it  again,  upon 
paying  for  iCs  keep. 

s Radios  a.         68.  If  the  beasts  of  an  infant,  feme  covert,  oi^per* 

tell  in  pfidon,  or  beyond  sea,  stray  into  a  manor,  and 
are  proclaimed  according  to  law ;  if  none  claim  theo^ 
witMn  a  year  and  a  4ay,  they  shall  be  all  bounds  and 
(leeome  (tie  property  of  the  lord. 

iiioU.Ab.i88.      i©^.  If  any  animal  belonging  to  the  Crown   strayf 

into  the  iqi^nor  of  a  subject,  it  wilt  not  be  liable  to  for* 
-fintiire ;  #dr  the  grant  of  tfie  King  cannot  foe  suj^osed 
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tp  intend  fitriher  than  his  preorogative^  wl^ch  is  to  tietke 
the  cattle  of  common  persons. 

70.  A  beast  iestray  is  not  to  be  used  in  any  manner^  Cio.ja.i48. 
except  in  case  of  necessity^  as  to  milk  a  cow ;  but  not 

to  ride  a  horse. 

71.  Treasure  trove  is  where  any  money,  or  gold  Trtuan 
or  silver^  is  found  hid,  and  no  one  knows  to  whom  it  ^^  577. 
belongs ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  *^       ^^^ 
lord  of  the  manor  having  this  franchise.     But  if  th^; 
owner  may  any   ways  be  known^  it  belongs  to  him. 

As  to  the  place  where  the  finding  is^  it  seems  not  ma- 
terial whether  it  be  hidden  in .  the  ground,  or  in  the* 
roof  or  walls^  or  other  part  of  a  eaatle^  house^  out*^ 
buildings^  ruihs^  or  elsewhere. 

78.  Nothing  is  said  to  be  treasure  trove  but  gold  id. 
and  silver ;   and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  who. 
finds  any  treasure  of  this  kind  to  make  it  known  to  the  ^ 

coroners  of  the  county ;  for  the  concealment  of  it  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  ly^^^^  ^'  ^* 

73.  Royal  fish  consist  of  whale  and  sturgeon^  to  Royal  Mu 
which  the  Kinff,  or  those  entitled  to  this  franchise  by 

grant  from  the  Crown^  or  by  prescription,  have  a 
right ;  when  either  thrown  on  shore/  or  caught  near 
the  coast. 

74.  Goods  of  felons^  who  fly  for  felonies,  are  for-*  Goods  of 
feited  to  those  lords  of  manors  who  have  royal  f ran-. ^^ep. ho. k 
chises,  when  the  flight  is  found  on  record.     These  are 

uiuaBy  called  goods  of  persons  put  in  exigent ;  for  where 
a  person  is  appealed  or  indicted  of  fdony,  and  with- 
draws or  absents  himself  for  so  long  a  time^  that  an 
eangent  is  awarded  against  him^  he  forfeits  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  exigent.  . 
awarded;  although  he  renders himsdf  on  ilie  exigent,. 
and  is  acquitted. 

76.  Where  a  person  comes  to  a  violent  death  by  2Sfr°a «. 
mischance^  the  animal  or  thing,  which  was  the  cause  32.  1  aaUb    j 
of  his  deaths  becomes  forfeited,  and  is  called  a  deodand ; 
as  if  given  to  God^  to  appease  his  wrath.     This  for*, 
fiiture  accrues  to  the  King,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  mai!U>r^^ 
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having  this  franchise  by  grant  from  the  Crowh^  olr  by* 
prescription. 

Hawk. p.  c.  76.  If  the  person  wounded  does  not  die  within  a 
'  ^  ^'  year  and  a  day  after  receiving  the  wounds  nothing  will 
be  forfeited ;  for  then  the  law  does  not  consider  the, 
wound  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  person's  death. 
But  if  the  person  dies  within  that  time^  the  forfeiture 
shall  have  relation  to  the  time  when  the  wound  wto 
given  ;  and  cannot  be  saved  by  alienation^  or  other  act 
whatever  in  the  mean  time. 

/ifaNyis.  77.    Nothing  can  be  forfeited  as  a  deodand^  nor 

be  seised  as  such^  till  found  by  the  coroner's  inquest 
to  have  caused  the  death  t>f  the  person.  But  after 
such  inquisition  the  sheriff  is  answerable  for  the  value 
of  it^  and  may  levy  the  same  on  the  vill  wh^re  it 
fell ;  therefore,  the  inquest  ought  to  find  its  value. 

A  free  iuherf.  -  78,  A  free  fishery,  or  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  a 
public  river,  is  a  royal  franchise  which  is  now  fre- 
quently vested  in  private  persons,  eitiierby  a  grant  from 
the  Orovm,  or  by  prescription.  This  right  was  pro- 
bably first  claimed  by  the  Crown  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Normans  here/  and  was  demed  an  usurp- 
ation by  the  people  ;  for  by  King  John's  Magna  Char  la 
it  is  enacted  that  where  the  banks  of  a  river  had  been 
first  defended  in   his  time,  they  should  be '  laid  open. 

210^.39.       And  in  the  Charter  of  King  Henry  III.  c.  16.  it  is 

enacted  that  no  banks  shall  be  defended. from  thence- 
fi>rth  but  such  as  were  in  defence  in  the  time. of  King 
Henry  11.  by  the  same  places,  and  the  same  bounds  as 
they  were  wont  to  be  in  his  time.  And  although  it 
is  said  in  the  Mirror  that  this  statute  is  out  of  use,  yet 

2Comm.  39.    Sir  W.  Blackstoneobservcs  that  in  consequence  6f  it, 

a  franchise  of  free  fishery  ought  now  to  be  at  least  las 
old  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  11. 

HaignTe's  '^^'  ^^  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale  in  his  treatise 

^'^^  ^^'        De  Jure  Maris  that  though  primdfade  an  arm  of  the 

sea  be,  in  point  of  propriety,  the  King's,  and  common 
for  every  subject  to  fish  there;  yet  a  subject  may,  by 
usage,  have. a  several  fishery  there,  exclusive. of, that 
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liberty  which  otherwise  of  common  rigiit  belongs  to 
all  the  King's  subjects.  And  this  doctrine  is  confirmed 
by  the  foDowing  case. 

80.  An  action  of  trespass  was  brought,  by  the  plain-  Carter  v. 
tiff  for  entering  his  close,  called  the  River  Severn.  iBm2i62. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  it  was  a  navigable  river ; 

and  also  that  it  waa  an  ardi  of  the  sea,  wherein  every 
subject  had  a  right  to  fish.  The  plaintiff,  without 
traversing  these  allegations,  replied,  that  this  was  a 
part  of  the  manor  of  Arlingham;  that  a  Mrs.  Yates 
was  seised  of  that  manor,  and  prescribed  for  a  several 
fishery  there.  * 

Issue  being  joined  thereon,  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  plaintiff.  On  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  on 
the  ground  that  an  exclusive  right  could  not:  be  main- 
tained by  a  subject,  to  fish  in  ii  river  that  was  an 
arm  of  the  sea ;  the  general  right  of  fishing  in  a  oa- 
vigable  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  being  common  to  ail, 
— ^Lord  Mansfield  said,  the  rule  of  law  was  unifi>rm. 
In  rivers  not  navigable,  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
had  the  right  of  fishery  on  their  respective  sides  ;  and 
it  generally  extended  adJUum  medium  aqua.  But  in 
navigiable  rivers  the  proprietors  of  the.  land  on  each 
side  had  it  not;  the  fishery  was  common  ;.  it  was 
prkni  facie  in  the  King,  and  was  pubKc.  If  any.one 
daisied  it  exclurivdy,  he  must  shew  a  right.  If  he 
could  shew  a  right  by  prescription,  he  mig^t  then 
exercise  an  exclusive  right ;  though  the  presumption 
was  against  him,  unless  he  could  prove  such  a'pre>- 
seriptive  right.  Here  it  was  claimed  and  found:  It 
was  therefore  consistent  with  all  the  cases .  that  the 
plaintiff  might  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing ; 
though  it  were  an  arm  of  the  sea.  .  Such  a  right  should 
not  be  presumed,  but  the  contrary,  primd  fame ;  it 
was  however  capable  of  being  proved;  and  must  have 
been  so  in  this  case.    The  rule  was  discharged. 

81.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  says  that  a  ]%bt  of  lEeee  2ComiD.4o. 
fishery  does  not  imply  atiy  pr<^erty  in  ;the  soil^  in  which 
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respect  it  difflbnr  from  a  several  fitbery .  And  that  fr6ni 
its  beings  an  exclusive  right,  it  flawed  that  the  owtaer 
of  a  free  fishery  had  a  property .  iv^  the  fish  before  they 
were  caught.  Mr.  Hai^rave  however  observes  that 
both  parts  of  this  description  of  a  free  fishery  seem 
'.disputable ;  and  that  though^  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
it  might  be  more  convenient  to  appropriate  free  fishery 
to  the  franchise  of  fishing  in  public  rivers^  by  deriva- 
.  tien  from  the  Crown ;  and  though^  in  other  countries, 
it  m&y  be  so  considered ;  yet,  from  the  language  of 
our  books,  it  seemed  as  if  our  laW  practibe  had  ex- 
tended this  kind  of  fishery  to  all  streams,  whether 
private  or  public  ;  neither  the  register  nor  other  books 
SvMkv.Kjmf,  professing  any  discriminatitm.     That  in  one  case  the 

Court  heM  ft'ee  fishery  to  import  an  exclusive  right, 

eqaaHy  WiUi  several  piscary,  chiefly  relying  on  the  writs 

•in  the  Register  95  fr«     But  this  was  only  theopiaioa  of 

.bro  judges    against    one,   ^ho    strenuously  insisted 

.that  the  word  Ubera  ex  m  termini  implied  c^milion. 

That  many  judgments  and  precedents  were  founded 

on  Lord  Coke's  so  construing  it    That  the  dissenting 

jiidge  was  not  wholly  unwarranted  in  the  ktter  part 

uf  his  askalion  appeared  from  two  determinations,  a 

fitde  before  the  case  in  question.     To  these  might  be 

addml  the  three  dases  cited  by  Lord  Coke,  as  of  his  own 

tftne.    And  there  werd  passages  in  other  books  which 

IhvdulrU  the  distinction. 

8^  It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  EttenboMugh^  in  a  mo- 
4effi  caie^  thet  the  erection  of  wenrs  across  rivers  was 
Mprdbaled  in  the  eatfiest  periods  of  our  law.  They 
wire  considered  as  public  nuisances^  were  treated  as 
8«eh  by  Ahgna  Gwria  and  subsequent  acts,  wbieh 
Ibrbid  the  erection  of  new  ones,  and  the  etihanouig, 
tJtraitening,  or  enlarging  of  those  which  had  aforetime 
^listed.  That  the  stells  erected  in  the  river  Ediin  hy 
Lord  Lonsdale  and  the  Corporation  of  Carlisle^  wherdi^y 
idlihe  fiih  were  sU^ped  in  their  passage  up  the  river, 
4i«N  (xroiiouiited  to^be  ill%id,  and  a  pubfie  nuisattal. 


Uptimv. 


3  Mod.  97* 
Peake  tr. 
Tncker, 
C«rth.S86. 


Weld  r. 
Hornby^ 
7  £Mt,  195. 


The  Court  alto  held,  that  where  k  weir  had  forihdrly 
hittk  mad^  of  hnishwobd,  through  which  it  was  possible 
for  the  fish  to  estape  into  the  upper  part  of  the  riyer^ 
it  \BOuld  not  be  converted  into  a  stone  weir^  whereby  the 
possibility  of  iscape  was  debarred;  though,  iii  flood 
times,  the  fish  might  stilt  overleap  it  And  however 
twenty  years'  acquiescence  might  bind  the  partiei; 
whote  private  rights  only  were  affected,  yet  the  public 
hed  an  interest  in  the  suppression  of  public  nuisances, 
Ihdogh  of  longer  standing. 

83.  A  hundred  is  a  franchise  consisting  of  a  right  to  a  hundnd. 
lK)ld  a  hundred  court  or  wapentake.  Which  of  cOmiAon  i  vent  403. 
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right  belongs  to  the  King :  but  a  subject  may  hate  it 
by  grant  firom  the  Crown,  or  by  prescription. 

8f .  It  was  resolved  in  a  ifiodem  case,  that  the  lord  of  AUesboryv. 
a  hnntfred  ot  wapentake  had  not  the  power  of  ghinting  ix>ii^r.  ss. 
^  d^j^HttCion  to  a  gamekeeper*  lidrd  Mansfield  sai<^ 
thai  though  in  the  statute  2iA23  Cha.  d.,  the  words 
other  rayaUies  are  used,  yet  that  must  mean  kK)yaltie8  of 
thife  eame  nature.  *  If  royakies  of  a  higher  nature  had 
beea  toi^mt>  the  istatufie  would  hav«  begUn  with  thent. 
This  Reason  why  t^is  word  was  used  iu  the  act  ef 
Cbiarles  II.  "was,  because  aueh  royalties  go  by  different 
nMMieft  in  different  phrts  ef 'the  kin^^dom,  ai  honbars, 
baronies,  (ses,  Sbt.  But  m  the  ^dt  of  &  Ann.  b. :  14.  dife 
Words  are  only  lok^dihip  0^  itMinorrenld  the  &dft>  of 
9  A«ia.  tad  >SGeo.  1.  tedte  the  otlNflrs,  had  ohly  tilen^ 
4ion  lords  aftd  ladies  of  Mahet^ 

«&.  Another  ^«aftehise  freqaendyamieked.to  a  naj-  ^^^ 
^Mr  is  the  tight  of  holding  a  lhir>  or  narkelt,  which  ik  ' 

^ierivei  frotn  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  same  mknaer 
as  other  franchises.  But  where  the  King  grante  a^v- 
teht  tot  holding  a  feir  or  inarket,  it  is  umMLI  to  hAt^  a 
Vrit  of  M  ^d  dafmmtm  execated  and  tetamed ;  fyt  Rex  v.  Batier, 
Uhoagh  Ihirs  and  markeU  hM  ab^ntefit  tA  the  paUic^  3U?^^' 
)fet  tob  great  a  humber  of  them  mhy  becoekea  aaisance} 
hnd  if  the  patent  .lye  ibund  to  be  uA  duMnwm^f  Him 

«i%hti»uring  niaiketti,  it  wiB  be  void^* 
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iRoiL  aikUo.  86.  If  a  person  levies  a  &ir  or  market  in  a  vill  next 
M/e.  '  '  'to  one  in  which  a  fair  or  market  has  been  long  hekl, 
2^2ii^m!    to  ^^  ^^  ^he  same  day^  by  which  the  ancient  fiur  or 

market  is  impaired^  it  is  a  nuisance.     And  if  a  new 
market  be  erected  without  patent  in  a  town^  near  one 
where  there  is  an  ancient  market^  it  may  be  a  nuisance, 
thoug^h  holden  on  different  days. 
Hoicroft  V.  87.  Where  a  grantee  of  a  market^  under  letters  pa- 

Hoel    I  Bos  & 

Pui.  400.         tent  from  the  Crown^  suffered  another  to  erect  a  market 

Fi<xr2Saiiiid.    in  his  neighbourhood^  and.  to  use  it  for  the  space  of 

twenty-three  years^  without  interruption^  it  was  ad- 
judged^ that  such  .  user  operated  as  a  bar  to  an  action 
on  the  case  for  a  disturbance  of  his  market. 

2  insL  220.  88.  Where  the  King  grants  a  fair  or  market^  the 

grantee  shall  have^  without  any  words  to  that  purpose, 
a  court  of  record^  called  the  Court  of  Piepowders^  as 
incident  thereto ;  because  it  is  for  the  advancement  and 
expedition  of  justice^  and  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  fiur  or  market. 

idem,e,6i.  89.  Owucrs  and  gQvemors  of  fairs  and  markets  are 

to  take  care  that  every  thing  be  sold  according  to  just 
weight  and  measure.  For  that  and  other  purposes  they 
.may  appoint. a  clerk  of  the  fieiir  or  market^,  who  is  to 
,mark  and  allow  all  such  weights ;  and  for  his  duty 
therein,  is.  entitled  to  just  and  reasonable  fees. 

2  init  19. '         90.  Alright  of  taking  toll  is  usually  annexed  to  a  fair 

and  market ;  though  in  many  instances  no  toll  is  due ; 
in  which  case  it  is  called  a  free  fair  or  maricet :  for  toU 
is, not  of  right. incident  to  a  fiur  or  market^  and  can  only 

Heddyv.         be  claimed  by  special  grant  from  the  Crown^  or  by  pte- 

Cro.  Elu.  558.  scriptiou ;  and  if  the  toll  be  unreasonable^  the  grant 

vdll  be  void. 

2iiift2i9.  91^-  By  the  statute  of  Westm.  1.  c.  I.,  it  is  enacted^ 

.  that:  v^here  persons  take  outrageous  toll^  contrary  to  the 

'    .  pommoa  custom  of  the  realm^  in  market  towns^  if  they 

.  do .  so  in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Crown^  the  King 

may  sei3e  the  franchise  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  if  it 

be  in  the  town  -of  a  subject^  and.  the  same  be  done 
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by  the  lord  of  Ihe  manor^  the  King  shall  do  in  like 
manner. 

92,  Where  the  King  grants  a  fair  generally^  the  Dizoii»ro- 
grantee  may  hold  it  where  he  pleases^  or  rather  where  iotT*' 

it  can  be  most  conveniently  held ;  and  if  granted  to 
be  held  in  a  town^  he  may  hold  It  in  any  place  in  such 
town. 

93.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted,  by  charter  to  Henry  gSkl^i"* 
Curwen,  lord  of  the  vill  and  manor  of  Worldngton,  aEwLdss. 
that  he  and  his  heirs  might  hold^  within  the  said  vill,  a 
market  every  Wednesday  for  ever.    By  another  charter 

of  the  2  Ja.  2.,  reciting  the  former  charter,  and  that  the 
market  thereby  granted  had  not  for  many  years  been 
used,  the  King  proceeded  to  grant,  ratify,  and  confirm, 
the  same  to  Henry  Curwen,  Esq.  and  hi^  heirs,  in  the 
same  words,  and  in  as  ample  a  manner,  as  beforjef  infra 
villam  de  Workington. 

The  question  was,*  whether  the  lord  of  the  manor 
had  a  right  to  remove  the  market-place  from  one  situ- 
ation to  another>  within  the  precincts  of  the  vill  of 
Workington. 

Lord  EUenborough.-^^'  If  the  lord  have  a  grant  of  a 
market  within  a  certain  place,  though  he  have  at  one 
time  appointed  it  in  one  situation,  he  may  certainly  re- 
move it  afterwards  to  another  situation,  within  the 
place  named  in  his  grant.  This  was  long  ago  settled 
in  Dixon  v.  Robinson  ;  and  in  modem  times  has  been 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Manchester  market.,  There 
is  nothing  in  reason  to  prevent  the  lord  from  changing 
the  place,  within  the  precinct  of  his  grant ;  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  to  accommodate  the  public.  Neither 
is  there  any  authority  which  says,  that  having  once 
fixed  it,  he  is  compellable  ever  after  to  keep  it  in  the 
same  place.  In  many  instances  there  may  be  great 
public  convenience  in  the  owner  having  liberty  to  re- 
move it,  for  the  buildings  in  a  growing  town  may  take 
a  diJBPerent  direction,  away  from  the  old  market-place. 
If  the  lofd,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right,  be  guilty  of 
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any  abuse  of  the  franchise,  there  may  be  a  remedy  of 
another  nature.     The  right  of  removal,  however,  is  in- 
cident to  his  grant,  if  he  be  not  tied  down  to  a  particu- 
Th«Kjng».      lar  spot,  by  the  terms  of  it.     Till  it  be  removed,  the 
1  Ban.  k  Aid.  public  have  a  right  to  go  to  the  place  appointed,  with- 
out being  deemed  trespassers :  but  after  the  lord  has 
removed  it,  of  which  public  notice  was  given  in  this 
case,  the  public  have  no  longer  a  right  to  go  there  upon 
his  soil.    If  a  private  injury  has  been  sustained  by  any 
individual,  who  has  been  deceived,  by  the  lord  having 
holden  out  to  him  a  particular  site  for  the  market-place, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  purchase  or  build  there,  for 
the  convenience  of  it;  that  may  be  the  subject  of  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  the  particular  injury  sus- 
tained  by  that  individual,  but  does  not  preclude  the 
lord's  general,  right  to  remove  the  market.'' 
HowfrtBcUMt      94.  The  franchises,  which  have  been  treated  of  in 
2l^  this  Title,  are  of  two  sorts : — First,  those  which  could 

\  ^^  ^\T     have  no  existence  till  created  by  an  actual  grant ;  such 

as  a  hundred,  and  &irs  and  markets,  &c.  As  to  these, 
a  claim  to  them  must  be  supported  by  shewing  the 
grant  thereof  from  the  Crown,  if  within  time  of  me- 
mory. But  if  before  that  period,  then  they  must  have 
the  aid  of  some  other  matter  of  record,  within  time  of 
memory,  to  make  them  available ;  as  allowances  thereof 
in  eyre,  or  some  judgment  of  record  in  the  Kings 
Courts,  in  support  and  affirmance  of  them ;  or  some 
confirmation  from  the  Crown  by  letters  patent ;  plead- 
able as  a  records 
/dSiM.  95.  The  other  kind  of  franchises  are  those  which  were 

originally  part  of  the  royal  prerogative;  and  do  not  owe 
their  existence  to  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  whicl^  had 
only  the  effect  of  transferring  them  from  the  Crown  to 
a  subject,  such  as  the  free  chase,  park,  warren,  &c.  To 
Tit.  31.  c  1.  these  a  title  may  be  claimed  by  prescription  and  imme- 
morial usage,  without  the  aid  of  any  record ;  for  such 
immemorial  usage  induces  a  prescription  of  a  royal 
grant  made  before  time  of  memory. 
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96.  Franchises  may  be  destroyed  or  lost  by  a  reunion  How  they  may 
in  the  Crown,  by  the  surrender  of  the  person  entitled  ^  ^°"' 

to  them^  and  also  by  misuser  or  nonuser  of  them.  But 
it  has  been  stated  that  where  franchises  were  annexed  e 

Soane  »  Ire- 

to  manors,  they  are  not  lost  by  the  loss  of  the  manor,  ^^^*  oiuert. 
but  continue  to  be  annexed  to  the  reputed  manor. 

97.  It  was  laid  down  in  the  abbot  of  Strata  Mar-  ^^'^^  ^ 
cellars  case,  that  when  the  King  grants  any  franchises  9  Hep.  24.' 
which  are  in  his  own  hands,  as  parcel  of  the  flowers 

of  the  Crown,  within  certain  possessions,  there  if  they 

come  again  to  the  King,  they  become  merged  in  the 

Crown,  and  the  King  has  them  again  jure  cororue ; 

and  if  they  were  before  appendant,  the  appendancy  is  5^ce2^^'* 

extinct.     But  when  franchises  are  erected  and  created 

by  the  King  de  novo,  there  by  the  accession  of  them 

again  they  are  not  merged  or  extinct.     As  if  a  fair, 

market,  hundred,  or  leet,  are  appendant  to  manors,  or 

in  gross,  and  come  back  to  the  King,  they  remain  as 

they  were  before,  in  esse,  not  merged  in  the  Crown ; 

for  they  were  at  first  created  and  newly  erected  by  the 

King,  and  were  not  in  esse  before ;  and  time  and  usage 

has  made  them  appendant. 

98.  If  A.  be  seised  of  a  manor,  whereunto  the  fran-  \^\^a.' 
chise  of  waif,  estray,  and  such  like,  are  appendant,  and 

the  King  purchases  the  manor  with  the  appurtenances ; 
now  are  the  royal  franchises  re-united  to  the  Crown, 
and  not  appendant  to  the  manor:  but  if  he  grant  the 
manor  in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  as  A.  had  it,  the 
franchises  shall  be  appendant,  or  rather  appurtenant,  to 
the  manor. 

99.  Franchises  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  surren-  Samnder. 
der  of  them  to  the  Crown,  of  which  there  are  several 
instances. 

100.  Where  the  object  of  a  franchise  is  perverted,  Misuieror 
and  there  is  either  a  misuser  or  an  abuser  of  it,  the  ''^^^^^ 
franchise  is  lost.    And  it  is  said  by  Lord  Holt  that  all  12  Mod.  271. 
franchises  are  granted  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 

duly  executed,  according  to  the  grant.     So  that  if  the 

x2 
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grantees  of   such  franchises  neg^lect  to  perforin  the 
terms,  the  patents  may  be  repealed  by  writs  of  scire 
facias. 

chS'c,  pi.  I?"'       ^^1 »  Where  a  person  has  a  franchise  to  hold  a  market 

every  week,  on  the  Friday ;  and  he  holds  it  on  the  Fri- 
day and  the  Monday ;  in  this  case  nothing  shall  be  for- 
feited but  that  which  he  hath  purprised.  But  he  who 
has  a  lair  to  hold  two  days,  and  holds  it  three  days, 
forfeits  the  whole.  So  where  a  man  has  a  market  to 
hold  on  the  Saturday,  and  he  holds  it  on  another  day, 
the  market  shall  be  forfeited,  and  he  shall  be  fined  for 
the  misusing. 

Idem,  pL  22.         102.  If  the  King  grants  to  a  person  a  fair  for  one 

day  in  the  year,  and  the  grantee  holds  a  fiur  two  days, 
and  claims  this  upon  process  in  the  Exchequer,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  franchise.  But  if  he  claims  one  day  by  the 
patent  and  another  by  prescription,  which  is  found  fidse 
in  the  prescription,  he  shall  not  forfeit  his  patent. 

Idem,  pi.  u.         103,  If  a  person  has  several  franchises^  and  the  one 

does  not  depend  upon  the  other ;  there,  if  he  misuses 
any,  he  shall  not  forfeit  all,  but  only  those  which  have 
been  misused.  But  if  one  depends  upon  the  other, 
then,  if  he  misuses  one,  all  shall  be  seised  and  forfeited. 

Bro.  Ab.Fnin-        104.  Nou-uscr  is  also  a  cause  of  forfeiture  of  a  fran- 

chi«,  pi.  10  &  i^ijjg^      Therefore  if  a  vill  was  incorporated  by  the  King, 

before  time  of  memory,  and  the  franchise  never  was  used 
within  time  of  memory,  it  is  lost. 

c ^lI^: ^'        *^?-  "^^^  franchise  of  holding  a  court  leet  will  be 

forfeited,  not  only  by  acts  of  gross  injustice,  but  also 
by  bare  omissions  and  neglects ;  especially  if  often  re- 
peated, and  without  excuse. 
CMC,  w.jonci       '06.  George  Tottersall  claimed^  at  the  justice  seat  of 
^^*  the  forest  of  Windsor,  a  court  leet  within  his  manor  of 

F.  .The  Attorney-General  desired  that  it  might  be  in- 
quired,—!. If  he  had  used  it.  2.  If  he  had  an  able 
steward  to  discharge  the  office ;  for  .the  want  of  that 
was  also  a  cause  of  seizure.  »  3.  If  he  had  officers,  and 
those  things  which  are  for  the  execution  of  justice,  as 
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constables^  ale-tasters^  &c.^  and  pillory^  stocks^  and 
cucking^  stools  &c.  4.  If  he  punished  bakers  more 
than  three  times^  and  did  not  set  them  in  the  pillory. 
All  these  were  causes  of  seizure,  till  he  paid  a  fine  for 
the  abuse^  and  replevied  his  franchise.  Mr.  Tottersall 
himself  being  called  and  asked  concerning  his  court  leet, 
confessed  that  he  had  not  used  it  a  great  while,  nor  were 
there  proper  officers  or  other  things  for  the  execution 
of  justice:  but  he  said  it  appeared  by  anci.ent  rolls  that 
there  had  been  a  leet  there.  Being  asked  to  what  leet 
his  tenants  went,  he  said  they  went  to  the  sheriffs  tourn^ 
and  paid  head  silver  there.  Upon  which  Mr.  Attorney 
observed,  that  Mr.  Tottersall  could  have*  no  leet,  for  all 
leets  were  drawn  out  of  the  sheriff's  tourn,  wlrich  was 
the  leet  in  the  King's  hands^  and  head  silver  was  cerium 
hrAe,  and  no  man  should  be  subject  to  two  leets ;  there- 
fore there  could  be  no  allowance  of  the  leet,  unless  the 
King  should  be  put  out  of  that  which  (for  aught  he 
knew)  he  had  ever  had.     So  Judgment  was  given  against 

him  for  the  leet. 

♦ 

107.  Upon  a  motion  for  an  information  in  the  nature  Dnrciiv. 
of  a  quo  warranto^  against  one  Bridge,  for  holding  a  Rr4d,^'^^^**^^' 
court  leet^  it  appeared  that  in  14  Jac.  1.  the  Crown 
granted  tp  R.  Miller,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  privi- 
lege of  holding  courts  leet.  No  mesne  conveyance  ap* 
peared  till  1702,  when,  and  in  1708^  19,  and  81,  there 
were  conveyances  of  the  manor,  with  all  courts  there- 
unto belonging,  to  those  under  whom  the  defendant 
claimed,  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  him  in  1739 
courts  leet  were  expressly  conveyed.  In  1740  the  de- 
fendant held  a  court  leet,  the  first  within  the  memory 
of  any  one  living,  though  courts  baron  had  been  fre- 
quendy  held. 

It  was  argued  that  the  defendant  could  not  deduce 
any  title  under  the  original  grant ;  or  if  he  could,  yet 
that  non-user  was  a  disclaimer,  and  a  forfeiture  oPsuch 
a  franchise.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that 
the  possession  of   the  grant,  together  with  the  land. 
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was  an  evidence  of  right;  and  that  it  would  be  of  very 
pernicious  consequence  to  grant  these  informations, 
whenever  a  lord  could  not  deduce  a  title  by  mesne  con- 
veyances. 

The  Court  said,  that  as  there  appeared  no  exercise 
of  the  grant  till  174Q;  there  was  strong  suspicion  of 
some  defect  in  the  title :  therefore,  it  must  go  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  The  rule  for  an  information  was  made 
absolute. 

108.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  a  late  case  that  where  the  King  had  by  char- 
ter granted  that  the  steward  and  suitors  of  a  manor 
should  have  power  to  hold  a  Court,  though  there  had 
been  a  non-user  for  fifty  years,  yet  the  right  was  not  lost. 

109.  Free  chase  and  warren  may,  I  presume,  like 
other  franchises,  be  lost  by  non-user  when  claimed  by 
prescription,  or  even  by  an  express  grant.  As  the  non- 
user  creates  a  presumption  that  the  franchise  had  been 
surrendered,  it  is  therefore  necessary,  where  a  claim 
of  this  kind  is  made,  to  prove  a  continued  exercise  of 
the  right.  Though  in  the  case  of  Leicester  forest 
Lord  Coke,  as  counsel,  said  it  had  been  adjudged  that 
the  non-user  of  a  fair  or  market,  or  courts,  or  such  like 
liberties,  wherein  the  subjects  have  interest  for  their 
common  profit,  or  common  justice,  is  cause  of  seizure 
of  them :  but  the  non-user  of  parks,  or  warrens,  or 
such  like,  which  are  to  the  profit  only,  or  pleasure  of  the 
owner,  is  not  any  cause  of  their  loss  or  forfeiture. 
This  does  not  however  appear  to  be  law ;  for  in  a  case 
upon  the  Oxford  circuit  in  1810,  where  Lord  Uxbridge 
claimed  free  warren,  Mr.  Just.  Lawrence  stated  to  the 
jury,  that  to  establish  a  right  of  free  warren  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  prove  a  constant  exercise  of  the  right,  down 
to  the  time  when  it  is  claimed. 
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Section  I. 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  the  great  lorda  enfiran-  ^f-^ 
chUed  thdr  vaieins,  Aey  still  employed  th*"^/^  *^ 
«j.;«..;^«  «f  th^ir  estates,  which  they  granted  to  them    , 
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either  from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  certain  number  of 
years ;  reserving  to  themselves  an  annual  return  from 
the  tenant  of  com,  or  other  provisions.  Hence  the 
lands  thus  granted  were  called  forms,  from  the  Saxon 
word/corm,  which  signifies  provisions. 

2.  This  compensation  or  return  for  the  use  of  the 
land  thus  let  acquired  the  name  ofredditua,  rent;  and 

«««t.  9.  is  defined  by  Lord  Ch.  B.  Gilbert  to  be  an  annual  re- 
turn made  by  the  tenant,  either  in  labour,  money,  or 
provisions,  in  retribution  for  the  land  that  passes ;  fiom 
-which  it  follows,  that  though  rent  must  be  a  profit,  yet 
there  is  no  occasion  that  it  should  consist  of  money  ; 
for  capons,  spurs,  horses,  and  other  things  of  that  nature' 
may  be  reserved  by  way  of  rent;  and  it  may  also  con- 
sist of  services  or  manual  labour,  as  to  plough  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  land. 

3.  The  profit  reserved  as  rent  must  be  certain,  or 
that  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  by  eiier 
party.  It  must  also  be  payable  yearly,  though  it  need 
not  be  reserved  in  every  successive  year :  but  will  be 
good  if  reserved  in  every  second  or  third  year.  It  must 
also  issue  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and  not  be  a 
part  of  the  thing  itself;  for  a  person  cannot  reserve  a 
part  of  the  annual  profits  themselves,  as  the  vesture  or 
herbage  (f  land. 

L?»«S!"'  .  *•  ^^""'l "« t^^**  ^nd8  of  rent;  namely,' rent-ser- 
vice, rent-charge,  and  rent-seek.  Where  a  tenant  holds 
his  land  by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  it  is  a  rent'service ; 
and  this  wa«  the  only  kind  of  rent  originally'  known  to 
the  common  law.  A  right  of  distress  was  inseparably 
incident  to  it,  as  long  as  it  was  payable  to  the  lord  who  • 
was  cnUtied  to  the  fealty  of  the  tenant.  And  it  was 
caMed  a  rent  service)  because  it  was  given  as  a  com- 
pensatoon  for  the  services  to  which  the  land  was  oriei- 
naily  hable.  ^ 


8tt.8.e.l. 


6.  We  have  seen  that  in  consequence  of  the  statute 
VUw  Emptor^,  If  a  person  makes  ^  feoffment  in  fee,  or 
gitt  m  tail,  with  a  limitation  over  in  fee,  the  feoffee  or 
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donee  will  hold  of  the '  superior  lord^  by  the  same .  ser- 
vices which  the  feoffor  was  bound  to  perform  to  him  : 
from  which  it  follows  that  upon  a  conveyance  of  this 
kind,  no  rent-service  can  be  reserved  to  the  feoffor  or 
donor^  because  he  has  no  reversion  left  in  him ;  and 
as  the  feoffee  or  donee  does  not  hold  of  him^  he  is  not 
bound  to  do  him  fealty.  But^  if  upon  a  conveyance  in 
tail  or  for  life^  the  donor  keeps  the  reversion^  and  re* 
serves  to  himself  a  rent^  it  will  be  a  rent-servicci  be- 
cause fealty  and  a  power  of  distress  are  incident  to  such 
reversion. 

6.  Where  a  rent  was  g^ranted  out  of  lands  by  deed^  Rent-cbtiKe,  i 
the  grantee  had  not  power  to  distrain  for  it,  because  '"•*•  *^'  ** 
there  was  no  fealty  annexed  to  such  a  grant.  To  remedy 

this  inconvenience,  an  express  power  of  distress  was 
inserted  in  the  grant,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
called  a  rent-charge,  because  the  lands  were  charged 
with  a  distress,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. 

7.  Rent-charges  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  were 
probably  first  granted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
younger  children.  They  were  however  considered  as 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  common  law,  for  the  tenant 
was  thereby  less  able  to  perform  the  military  services  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  his  tenure ;  and  the  grantee  of 
the  rent-service  was  under-  no  feudal  obligationa  of  ser- 
vice ;  therefore^  a  rent-charge  was  said  to  be  against 
common  right. 

8.  A  rent-charge  may  now  be  created  either  by  grants  Tit  ii.  c  3. 
or  by  means  of  the  statute  of  Uses.    For  it  is  enacted  by 

that  statute,  s.  4  &.  5.,  that  where  divers  persons  stood  and 
were  seised  of  and  in  any  lands,  &c.  in  fee  simple  or 
otherwise,  to  the  use. and  intent  that  some  other  person 
or  |)ersons  should  have  an  annual  rent  out  of  the  same, 
in  every  such  case  the  same  persons,  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, that  had  such  use  and  interest  to  have  any  such 
annuid  rents,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  in  possession 
and  seisin  of  the  same  rent,  of  and  in  such  like  estate  as 
they  had  in  the  use  of  the  said  rent. 
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9.  Lord  Bacon^  in  his  reading  on  this  statute^  ob- 
bervect  that  in  consequence  of  the  words  '^  were  seised" 
a  doubt  had  arisen  whether  the  statute  was  not  con- 
fined to  rents  in  use  at  the  time:  but  that  this  was 
exj^kined  in  the  following  clause ;—''  as  if  a  sufficient 
grlint  or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and 

Tit.32.e.io.    executed  to  them  by  such  as  were  or  should  be  seised 

to  the  use  or  intent  of  any  such  rent^  to  be  had  made 
or  paid  according  to  the  very  trust  and  intent  thereof" 

Lit.  1 252.  10.  A  rent  granted  for  equality  of  partition  between 

two  coparceners  is  called  a  rent-charge,  of  common 
right,  because  the  coparcener  has  given  a  valuable  con- 
sideration for  it.     A  rent  granted  in  lieu  of  lands  upon 

Unit  169 a.     ^^  cxchangc  is  of  the  same  nature;    as  also  a  rent 

granted  to  a  widow,  out  of  lands  of  which  she  is  dow- 
able,  in  lieu  of  dower. 

Rent-seek.  11.  A  rent-scck,  or  barren  rent,  is  nothing  more  than 

a  rent  for  the  recovery  of  which  no  power  of  distress  is 
given,  either  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  or  the 
agreement  of  the  parties. 

Other  UndB  of       12.  Although  every  species  of  rent  is  coniprised  in 

"°  '  the  preceding  divisions,  yet  there  are  some  rents  which 

bre  known  by  particular  names.      Thus  the  certain 

2iiiit.i9.  established  rents  of  the  freeholders  and  antient  copy- 
holders of  manors  are  called  rents  of  assise.  Those 
of  the  freeholders  are  also  frequently  called  chief 
rents^  redditus  capitales;  and  both  sorts  are  indiffer- 
ently denominated  quit  rents,  quieti  redditus,  because 
thereby  the  tenant  goes  quit  and  free  of  all  other 
services. 

fSrt^3?!!l!'      ^^-  ^  ^^^  ^^™*  '*^"'  ^*  ^  perpetual  rent  reserved  on  a 
T^Ju%^l  conveyance  of  lands  in  fee  simple;  and  Lord  Coke  says, 

if  a  rent  be  to  the  whole  value  of  the  land,  or  to  the 
fourth  part  of  itd  value,  it  is  called  a  fee  fieu'm.  But 
Mr.  Hargrave  has  observed  on  this  passage^  that  the 
true  meaning  of  a  fee  farm  is  a  perpetual  fs^tm  or  rent, 
the  name  being  founded  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  rent 
or  service^  not  on  the  qumtum:  that  the  somcitiines 
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confining'  the  term  fee  farm  to  rents  of  a  certain  value 
probably  arose^  partly  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
which  gives  the  cessavit,  only  where  the  rent  amounts 
to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land ;  and  partly  from 
its  being  most  usual,  on  grants  in  fee  farm,  not  to  reserve 
less  than  a  third  or  fourth  of  such  value. 

14.  After  the  statute  Quia  Emptores,  granting  in  fee  vSr^ht'oJou 
farm,  except  by  the  King,  became  impracticable ;  be-  R*  624.' 
cause  the  grantor  parting  with  the  fee,  is  by  the  opera^ 

tion  of  that  statute  without  any  reversion ;  and  without 
a  reversion  there  cannot  be  a  rent  service.  A  perpetual 
rent  may  however  be  reserved  on  a  conveyance  of  lands 
in  fee  simple ;  and  if  a  power  of  distress  and  entry  be 
given  to  the  grantor,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  rent 
win  be  good  as  a  renf-charge,  but  not  as  a  fee  farm 
rent. 

15.  With   respect  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  seisin  wutgiTesa 
of  a  rent,  in  the  case  of  a  rent  service  the  person  Tit.  5.  c.  i. 
entitled  cannot  acquire  a  seisin  in  deed  before  the 

rent  becomes  due ;  for  nothing  but  the  actual  receipt 
of  it  will  have  that  effect.  As  to  a  rent-charge,  the 
only  mode  of  acquiring  a  seisin  in  deed  of  it,  when 
created  by  grant,  is  by  the  actual  receipt  of  the  whole, 
or  of  some  part  of  it ;  and  formerly  it  was  usual,  where  a 
freehold  estate  in  a  rent  charge  was  created,  to  pay  the* 
grantee  a  penny  in  the  name  of  seisin  of  the  rent.  But 
where  a  rent  is  created  by  means  of  a  convejrance  to 
uses,  the  grantee  immediately  acquires  a  seisin,  by  the 
words  of  the  statute. 

16.  A  rent  must  in  general  issue  out  of  lands  or  tene-  ^*  ^  ^?** » 

o  rent  may  be  re- 

ments  of  a  corporeal  nature,  \vhereto  the  grantee  may  wrrtd.  i  inft. 

have  recourse  to  distrain.     It  could  hot  therefore  be 

formerly  reserved  out  of  an  advowson  in  gross,  tithes,  or 

other  incorporeal  hereditaments;   because,  says  Ldird 

Ch.  B.  Gilbert^  eveiTy  incorporeal  right,  till  by  age  it  Rent  20,22. 

was  formed  into  a  prescription,  did  originally  rise  by 

grant  from  the  Crown ;  and  such  grants  seem  to  have 

been  made  for  particular  purposes ;  as  the  grant  of  a 
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fidr^  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  lord ;  the  grant 
of  a  common  for  the  benefit  of  the  beasts  of  all  the 
tenants.  Therefore^*  to  let  such  incorporeal  inheritances 
for  rent,  was  esteemed  contrary  to  the  design  and  pur- 
poses of  such  grants. 
3RoiLAii.446.  17.  A  rent  cannot  be  reserved  out  of  a  rent ;  there- 
fore if  a  person  grants  lands  in  tail^  rendering  rent,  and 
after  grants  the  rent  for  life,  or  in  tail,  rendering  rent, 
this  is  a  void  reservation,  because  it  passes  as  a  rent- 
KeUw.  161,       seek.     And  if  A,  has  a  rent-service  or  rent-charge,  and 

grants  it  to  another  for  term  of  life,  by  deed  indented, 
rendering  to  A.  a  certain  rent,  the  reservation  is  void ; 
because  rent  cannot  be  charged  with  other  rent ;  for  it 
cannot  be  put  in  view. 

18.  By  the  statute  5  Geo.  3.  c.  17.  it  is  enacted,  that 
leases  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  persons  therein  men- 
tioned, •  of  tithes  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
shall  be  good :  and  that  rents  reserved  in  such  leases 
^  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt. 

1  loft  47«.  19^  Where  a  lease,  is  made  of  the  vesture  or  herbage 

of  land,  a  rent  may  be  reserved ;  because  the  lessor 
may  come  upon  the  land  to  distrain  the  lessee's  beasts 
feeding  thereon. 
Idem.  90.  A  rent  may  be  reserved  upon  a  grant  of  an 

estate  in  remainder  or  reversion ;  for  though  the 
grantee  cannot  distrain  during  the  continuance  of  the 
particular  estate,  yet  there  will  be  a  remedy  by  dis- 
tress, whenever  the  remainder  or  reversion  comes  into 
possession. 
3  Roll.  AK  446.      31.  Where  a  person  grants  a  future  interest  in  lands, 

as  a  lease  for  years,  to  commence  infuiuro,  he  may  re- 
serve a  rent  immediately :  for  it  will  be  a  good  contract 
to  oblige  the  lessee,  and  to  ground  an  action  of  debt ; 
ajid  the  lessor  may  have  his  remedy  by  distress  for  the 
arrears,  when  the  lessee  comes  into  possession. 
^a^^J^'  a  23.  It  should  be  observed,  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
^^'  of  an  ucorporeal  hereditament,  reserving  rent,  such 

reservation  is  good  to  bind  the  lessee^  by  way  of  con- 


I 
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tract ;  for  the  nonperformance  of  which  the  lessor  shall 
have  an  action  of  deht ;  because  if  the  lessee  under- 
take to  pay  an  annual  sum  by  his  deed^  such  undertak- 
ing gives  the  lessor  a  right  to  it ;  and  the  law  in  all 
cases  gives  remedies  adequate  and  correspondent  to 
every  man's  right. 

33.  A  rent  may  be  reserved  to  the  King  out  of  ah  niitt.47a.iirL 
incorporeal  hereditament ;  because^  by  his  prerogative^ 
he  may  distrain  for  such  rent  on  all  the  lands  of  his 
lessee.     And  as  he  has  a  remedy^  there  is  therefore  no  |  p.  wiiii.so«. 
reason  that  such  a  reservaition  should  b6  void. 

24:  With  respect  to  the  conveyances  upon  which  a  Upon  what  am- 
rent  can  be  reserved^  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fireneral  i  "ut.  144. «. 

,     .,     .  4  v  a  GUlK  Rents,  22. 

rule  that  a  rent  may  be  reserved  upon  every  convey- 
ance which  either  passes  or  enlarges  an  estate;  for 
rent  being  a  return  for  something  given^  it  follows  that 
whenever  an  estate  passes^  there  maybe  a  return. 

25.  Rents  are  most  usually  reserved  on  leases  :  but  a  Tit.  32.  c  9, 10, 
rent  may  also  be  reserved  on  a  release^  a  bargaiti  and 

sale^  covenant  to  stand  seised^  and  lease  and  release. 

26.  There  may  be  several  reservations  of  several  ]?S"tr!ft*?fA 

•'  *  1  1  2  Roll.  Ab.  448. 

rents^  in  the  same  conveyance.  As  where  a  lease  viras 
made  of  three  manors;,  reserving  for  one  a  rent  of  %l.,  for 
another  a  rent  of  52.^and  for  the  third  a  rent  of  10/.^  with 
a  condition  of  re-entry  into  the  whde^  for  nonpayment 
of  any  part ;  it  was  held  that  these  several  reservations 
of  rent  created  several  tenures^  demises^  reversions^  and 
rents. 

27.  A  tenant  in  tail  of  C.  leased  the  site  and  de-  ^^^"'•^ 

Sn,  Ctt>.  JElui. 
,    --^ ,       0. 

and  all  lands  to  the  same  belonging,  for  twenty-one  years^ 
rendering  for  the  site  therewith  letten  6/.  68.  8d.^  and 
rendering  for  the  said  manor  and  premises  therewith 
letten  9Z.  10s.  It  was  resolved  that  these  were  several 
reservations. 

28..  A  lease  was  made  of  three  manors^  v&.  D.,  E.,  J^  ^*^» 
and  P^,  reserving  forD.  5Z.,  for  E.  10/.,  and  for  F.  10/., 
upon  condition  that  if  the  said  rents,  or  any  of  them,  or 
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any  part  thereof^  were  behind^  the  lessor  might  re-enter 
into  all.  The  lessor  sold  the  reversion  of  one  of  the 
manors  to  one  W.^  and  afterwards  sold  him  the  rever- 
sion of  the  other  two  manors.  The  rent  being  in  arrear 
for  one  manor^  the  purchaser  entered  into  aU  three. 
Adjudged^  that  his  entry  was  not  lawful ;  for  though 
the  words  were  joints  yet  the  reservation  and  the  rents 
were  several. 

Sii^*  89.  A.^  seised  of  Whiteacre,  Blackacre^  and  Green- 
acre^  leased  all  three  to  J.  S.  for  ninety  years^  render- 
ing for  Bla^kacre  Ss.  4d.^  for  Whiteacre  lOs.^  and  for 
Oreenaere  20s.^  quarterly ;  with  a  clause  of  re-entiy, 
if  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  said  rent  should  be  behind, 
&c.  W.  R.  purchased  the  reversion  of  Blackacre, 
brought  an  ejectment  for  lOs,^  being  a  quarter's  rent, 
aqd  had  judgment;   these  being  several  reservations 

Jnit,i26.       and  conditions.    A  difference  was  taken  between  this 

and  'Winter's  case^  the  rent  in  that  being  originally 
entire^  whereas  here  it  was  originally  several ;  and  in 
that  case  the  condition  was^  that  if  any  part  of  the  rent 
w^s  behind^  the  lessor  should  re-enter  into  the  whole. 

30.  But  where  there  is  one  reservation  of  rent  in 
grosj)  at  first,  though  it  be  afterwards  divided  and  se- 
vered into  different  parts,  yet  it  will  be  one  entire  rent. 

Knicht'icaM,       31.  The  prior  of  St.  John  made  a  lease  of  divers 

S  Bad.  S4 

houses  for  years^  yielding  the  yearly  rent  of  SL  lOs.  1  Id. ; 
viz,  for  one  house  3/.  Os.  1  Id.,  for  another  20s.,  and  for 
the  other  houses  several  rents,  residue  of  the  said  rent; 
with  a  condition,  that  if  the  said  rent  of  5/.  10s.  1  Id. 
Vas  behind  in  part;  or  in  all^  then  the  prior  and  his  suc- 
cessors should  re-enter.  Resolved^  that  this  was  one 
reservation  of  the  rent  in  gross,  at  the  first ;  and  the  viz. 
afterwards  did  not  make  a  reservation  of  it,  but  was  ra- 
ther a  several  declaration  of  the  several  values  of  each 
parcel ;  by  which  it  appeared  how,  and  at  what  rates^ 
:  the  whole  rent  was  reserved. 
Moo.  202.  ^,  In  the  above  case^  Roodes^  Justice^  said.  If  two 

t^uAfits  in  common  siake  a  lease  upon  condition,  ren- 
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dering  rejit;  the  law  will  construe  the  demise^  the  con- 
dition^ and  the  rent,  to  be  seiferal ;  becaute  the  tenants 
in  common  have  several  reversions.    * 

33.  With  respect  to  the  persons  to  whom  a  rent  Towhatper- 
may  be  reserved,  Littleton  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  346!'  ^^  ^ 
rule  that  no  rent-service  can  be  reserved,  upon  any 
feoffment,  gift,  or  lease^  to  any  person  but  the  feoffor, 

donor^  or  lessor,  or  to  their  heirs ;  and  in  no  manner  to 
a .  stranger.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  because  the 
rent  being  payable  as  a  return  for  the  possession  of  the 
Iand>  can  only  be  reserved  to  the  person  from  whom  the 

■ 

land  passes.    And  as  there  can  be  no  reservation  of  Gab.Rcnto,6i. 
rent-service  to  a  stranger  during  the  life  of  the  lessor ; 
neither  can  a  rent-service  be  reserved,  after  the  death 
of  the  lessor,  to  any  person  but  the  reversioner ;   fot 
to  him  the  land  would  belong,  if  it  were  not  demised. 

34.  If  a  person  makes  a  lease,  to  commence  after  his  2  RoIL  Ab.447. 
death,  reserving  rent  to  his  heirs  ^  this  will  be  deemed  ^  *°°  * 

a  good  rent  service^  arising  to  the  heir,  not  by  way  of 
purchase,  but  as  incident  to  the  reversion,  descending 
to  the  heir ;  and  therefore  may  be  released  by  the  an^ 
cestor^  during  his  life ;  which  it  would  not  be  if  it  was  a 
new  purchase  in  the  heir. 

35.  But  where  a  father  and  his  son  and  heir  appa-  ^^^  ^  p^^i^ 
rent  demised  lands  for  years,  to  begin  afber  the  death  ^^'  ^^' 
of  the  father,  rendering  rent  to  the  son :  the  father  died, 

the  lessee  entered,  and  the  rent  being  behind,  the  son 

distrained.     Resolved,  that  this  reservation  of  rent  was  ^ 

utterly  void ;  for  although  the  son  did  prove  heir,  it 

bettered  not  the  case  by  the  event :  but  the  reservation 

should  have  been  to  the  heir  or  heirs  of  the  lessor,  by 

that  name ;  for  that  was  the  only  word  of  privity  in  law 

requisite  in  the  reservation  rents ;  the  heir  being  eadem 

persona  cum  antecessors. 

36.  Where  a  rent  is  reserved  generally,  without  spe-  i  iiiii.4r..«. 
cifying  to  who^  it  shall  be  paid,  it  will  go  to  the  lessor ; 

and  after  his  death  to  the  person  who  would  have  inhe-' 
ri(ed  the  land>  if  no  such  lea99  had  been  made.    If  the 
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resenration  be  to  the  lessor  and  his  heirs^  the  effect  w31 
be  the  same^  provided  the  lessor  was  seised  in  fee. 
GoUierr.  Mer^      37.  A  tenant  in  special  tail  leased  for  years,  reserving 
^rick,Hard.89.  ^  yentto  himsclf:,  his  heirs  and  assigns; — tbe  question 

was^  to  whom  it  should  go,  after  the  death  of  the  lessor  ; 
the  estate  having  descended  to  a  persdh  who  was  not 
heir  at  law  to  the  lessor.  Lord  C:  B.  Widdrington 
laid  down  the  following  points :  1 .  Where  no  person  in 
particular  is  named  to  receive  the  rent^  it  shall  go  to 
the  heir^  together  with  the  reversion :  but  where  the 
lessor  particularizes  the  persons^  there  the  law  wfflcany 
it  further^  for  the  agreement  of  the  parties  prevents  the 
construction  of  law.  2.  Where  the  reservation  is  spe- 
cial^ and  to  improper  persons,  there  the  law  foHows  the 
words.  3.  Where  the  words  are  general,  they  will  be 
expounded  according  to  law.  Resolvecl,  that  the  rent 
should  go  with  the  reversion  to  the  special  heir  in  tail, 
though  it  was  reserved  to  the  heirs  generally  ;  for  the 
word  heir  should  be  taken  in  that  sense  which  would 
best  answer  the  nature  of  the  contract;  which  was, 
that  those  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the  estate,  if  the 
lease  had  not  been  made,  should  enjoy  the  rent. 
1  init  47  c  38.  If  a  rent  be  reserved  to  the  lessor  and  his  assigns, 
Smb^I^Vup.  i^  ^U  determine  at  his  death ;  for  the  reservation  is 
^'  good  only  during  his  life.     So  if  a  rent  is  reserved  to 

him  and  his  executors,  he  having  the  freehold,  it  will 

determine  at  his  death ;  because  the  reversion,  to  which 

1  Vent  161.      the  rent  is  incident^  descends  to  the  heir.     But  if  a 

lease  be  made  of  a  term  of  years,  reserving  rent  to  the 
lessor  and  his  heirs,  it  will  determine  by  the  death  of 
the  lessor ;  for  the  heir  cannot  have  it,  as  he  cannot 
succeed  to  the  estate,  being  only  a  chattel ;  and  the  ex- 
ecutor cannot  have  it^  there  being  no  words,  to  carry  it 
to  him. 
SachmnU^b  39.  Where  a  rent  was  reserved  to  the  lessor,  his 
sn^m.      executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  yearly,  during 

the  term,  it  was  resolved,  that  it  should  go  to  the  heir 
of  the  lessor;  for  although  there- was  no  mention  of 
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the  heirs  in  the  reservation,  yet  there  were  words 
which  evidently  declared  the  intention  of  the  lessof^ 
that  the  payi^ent  of  the  rent  should  be  of  equal  dura- 
tion^  with  th^  lease ;  the  lesspt  having  expressly  provided 
that  it  sbouU  be  paid  during  the  term  ;  consequently, 
the  rent  must  be  carried  over  to  the  heir,  who  came  into 
the  inheritance  after  the  death  of  the  lessor,  and  would 
have  stfeeeeded  in  the  possession  of  the  estate,  if  no 
lease  had  been  made.  And  if  the  lessor  had  assigned 
over  his  reversion,  the  assignee  would  have  the  rent  as 
incident  to  it ;  because  the  rent  was  to  continue  during 
the  term,  and  must  therefore  follow  the  reversion,  since 
the  lessor  made  no  particular  disposition  of  it,  separate 
firom  the  reversion. 

40.  Where  no  reversion  is  left  in  the  lessor,  ai|d  the 
rent  13  reserved  to  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  it  will  go  to  them,  and  not  to  the  heir. 

41.  A  tenant  for  three  lives,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  Jenison  v.  Lex- 
assigned  over  his  whole  estate,*  reserving  to  himself,  w^°555^ 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  a  rent  of  10/., 

with  a  proviso,  that  upon  nonpayment  the  assignor  and 
his  heirs  might  re-enter ;  and  the  assignee  covenanted 
to  pay  the  rent  to  the  assignor,  his  executors  and  ad- 
mintatrators.  The  question  was,  whether  this  rent 
shoidd  gb  to  the  heir  or  executor  of  the  assignor.  It 
w^  decreed  by  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  that  the  rent  should  go  to 
the  executor,  as  it  was  reserved  to  him ;  and  there  was 
no  reversion  left  in  the  assignor,  to  which  the  rent  was 
incident,  so  as  to  carry  it  to  the  heir.  It  was  also  held, 
that  the'  covenant  to  pay  the  rent  to  the  executors  and 
administrators  of  the  assignor  was  good  and  binding, 
"both  in  law  and  equity.  And  though  the  proviso  was, 
that  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  rent,  the  assignor 
and  his  heirs  might  re-enter,jet  the  Court  thought  this 
immaterial ;  as  in  equity  the^  heir  must,  in  this  case,  be 
looked  bpon  as  a  trustee  for  the  executor. 

This  case  came  on  again  before  Lopd  King,  who  was 
of  opnira,  that  there  bang  no  reversion,  the  rent  m^ht 

VOL.  III.  V 
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he  well  reserved  to  the  executors^  during'  three 
and  decreed  accordingly. 

1  init  214  m.        48. '  Lord  Coke  *  say s^  if  tenant  for  life  and  the  peirson 

in  reversion  join  in  a  lease  for  lifej  or  gift  in  tait  by 
'  deed^  reserving  a  rent^  thia  shall  enure  to  tbe  tenaat  fpr 
life  only  duritig  his  life^  and  after  his  death  to  the  par- 
son in  reversion. 

1  Rep.  139  a.  ^g.  It  is  Said,  in  Chudleigh's  case,  that  if b  feofhfent 
'in  fee  be  made  to  the  use  of  one  for  life,  and  afhirto 
the  ul;e  of  another  in  tail,  vrith  remainder  over,*ivith 
'power  to  the  tenant  for  life  to  make  leases,  so  IkaA^iie 
reserve  the  best  accustomed  rent,  pay  able  to  ^aU  thdse 
who  would  have  the  reversion ;  if  tenant  for  life  Wrakes 
leases  pursuant  to  his  power,  the  lessees  derive  'their 
interest  out  of  the  first  feoffment.  How  then  can  the 
reservation  of  the  rent  be  good ;  and  how  could  hb 
heir,  or  he  in  remainder,  come  at  it  ?   • 

This  doubt  appeairs  to  be  removed  by  the  following 
determination: — 

Htfcourtv.  44,  Thomas  Lovet  levied  a  fine,  to  the  use  of  himself 

Pole,  1  And. 

173.  for  life,  after  his  decease  to  his  executors  for  twelve 

'  years,  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  teii,  re* 
mainder  over,  with  a  power  to  T.  LoVet  to  make  leases, 
not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years.  -  T.  Lovet  made  u 
lease  for  sixty  years,  rendering  annually  to  bimself,  dur- 
ing the  term,  and  after  his  decease,  to  such  person  and 
persons  to  whom  the  reversion  or  remainder  of  the 
premises  should,  from  time  to  time,  belong,  by  the  said 
limitation  of  uses,  the  sum  of  3/.  It  was  agreedby  the 
Court,  that  the  lease  was  good  enough^  and  thi^  the 
rent  was  distrainable  by  those  in  remainder,  as  they 
happened  to  be  immediate  to  the  lease. 


^'^^y*  c«       *5.  \V.  Whitlock,  being  tenant  for  life,  imder  A  de- 

case,  oli^09«      1  •  i»  i»  n 

Clarittion  of  uses  of  a  fine,  remainder  to  his  son  in  tail^ 
remainder  over,  with  a  power  of  leasing;  ^demised  the 
premises,  reserving  rent  to  himself  his  heiraand  assigns, 
and  to  such  other  person  or  persons  as  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  inheritance  of  the  said  premises  after  Itts 
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decease.  It  was  objected^  that  this  reservation  was 
void ;  as  rent  could  only  be  reserved  to  the  lessor^ 
donor^  or  feoffor^  and  their  heirs^  and  not  U>  persons 
only  privies  in  estate^  as  remaindermen  and  rever- 
sioners. '  But  it  was  resolved  that  the  reservation  was 
good :  that  if  a  reservation  had  been  to  the  lessor^  and 
to  every  person  to  whom  the  inheritance  or  rever§ion 
of  the  premises  should  appertain  during  the  term^  it 
would  have  been  good ;  for  the  law  would  distribute 
it  to  every  one  to  whom  any  limitation  of  the  use 
should  be  made.  And  it  was  agreed^  that  the  most 
clear  ^nd  sure  way  was  to  reserve  the  rent  yearly 
during  the  term^  and  leave  the  law  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution, without  an  express  reservation  to  any  person. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  time  when  rents  are  payable.  At  what  time 
it  is  either  by  the  particular  appointment  of  the  parties  ^^^ 

in  the  deed,  or  else  by  appointment  of  law.  But  the 
bw  never  controls  the  express  appointment  of  the 
parties^  where  such  appointment  will  answer  their  in- 
tention. 

47.  Where  rent  is  reserved  generally,  it  is  payable  ^  ^"^  329, 
at  the  end  of  the  year :  but  if  it  be  reserved  annuatim 
durante  termino,  the  first  payment  to  begin  two  years 

ailer^  this  will  control  the  words^of  reservation. 

48.  If  a  rent  be  made  payable  at  the  two  most  usual  5?^°^",!* 
feasts^  without  specifying  them,  the  law  will  construe  Ab.450. 
this  to  mean  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day ;  because  those   , 

are  the  days  usually  appointed  for  such  payments.  And 
if  a  lease  be  made  reserving  rent  at  the  two  usual  feasts^ 
without  saying  by  equal  portions,  the  rent  shall  not- 
withstanding be  paid  by  equal  portions. 

49.  If  a  lease'  be  made  for  years,  provided  the  lessee  ^''-  ^**- 
^hail  pay  10/.  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  by  even 
portions,  during  the  term,  though'  the  word  annually 

be  omitted,  yet  the  law  will  construe  it  to  be  so ;  be- 
cause it  is  made  payable  during  the  term. 

50.  If  a  lease  be  made  on  the  first  of  May,  or  at  any  jdA^d. 
other  time^  reserving  rent,  payable  quarterly ;  this  shall 
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be  intended  quarterly  from  the  date  of  the  lease^  anA 
not  at  the  usual  feasts. 

51.  A  lease  was  made  for  twenty,  years^  reselvitig;' 
rent  during  the  term^  payable  at  Michaehnas  and  Lady- 
day^  or  within  thirteen  weeks  after  ev^y  of  the  ettd 
feasts.  Resolved^  that  the  rent  was  not  payable^  till  the 
end  of  the  thirteen  weeks ;  the  diirjunctive  being*  evi- 
dently added  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessee. 

53.  In  a  subsequent  case^  a  tenant  for  life  made  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years^  rendering  rent  at  Mtchad- 
mas  and  Lady-day^  or  within  thirteen  weeics  of  any  of 
the  said  feasts.  After  Michaelmas^  before  the  thirteen 
weeks  past^  the  tenant  for  life  died^  and  his  executors 
brought  an  action  of  debt  for  the  rent.  It  vras  ad- 
judged that  the  action  did  not  lie ;  for  the  rent  being 
to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  or  thirteen  weeks  after^  the 
lessee  had  his  election  to  pay  it  at  any  of  the  days;  and 
before  the  last  day  it  was  not  due.  If  the  rent  had 
been  reserved  at  Michaelmas^  and  if  it  vras  behind  for 
thirteen  weeks^  then  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
lessor  to  re-enter;  the  rent  would  have  been  due  at 
Michaelmas^  the  thirteen  weeks  being  but  a  dispens- 
ation of  the  entry. 

53.  Where  a  lease  ends  at  Michaelmas,  and  the  rent 
is  payable  on  that  day,  or  within  ten  days  after^  the 
last  payment  is  due  at  Michaelmas,  without  any  regard 
to  the  ten  days ;  the  rent  being  due  for  the  last  year, 
though  the  year  expired  before  the  ten  days.  For  the 
reservation  being  annually  during  the  term,  at  the  said 
feasts,  or  witiiin  ten  days,  it  should  be  expounded,  ac- 
cording to  the  contra:ct,  at  the  end  of  every  ten  days 
during  the  contract :  but  the  term  ending  at  Michael- 
mai9,  so  as  there  could  not  be  ten  days  after,  the  law 
will  reject  the  ten  days  after  the  last  feast,  for  that  can- 
not be  ;  and  then  it  was  due  at  the  feast,  according  to 
the  contract  of  the  parties. 

Bi8S,^teon.      ^*  *^  *®^^  ^^®  ™"*^  ^^  ^^^^^'  ^^^^  Pebmary  1661 
i^ii'^\^       to  Michaelmas  1668,  reserving  rent  at  Lady-day  and 
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Micbltelmas^  or  within  twenty  days  after  each  feast, 
during  the  term.  An  action  w^  brought  for  the 
tent  which  became  due  at  Michaelmas  1668 ;  to  which 
(he  defendant  demurred,  because  the  hst  Michaelmas 
day  was  not  within  the  term.  Heidi  by  Twisden,  that 
in  contracts  the  intent  is  sufficient,  and  that  Michaelmas- 
day  must  here  be  taken  to  be  inclusive. 

66.  The  right  to  a  rent  service  is  real  property,  and  w^"  >*  «<>«« 
descendible  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  i^eversion  of  •nd  when  to 
the  lands  out  of  whiqh  it  issues.  But  from  the  moment 
that  a  payment  of  rent  becomes  due,  it  is  th^q  per- 
fonal  property  :  therefore  where  the  person  entitled  to 
a  rent  service  outlives  ihe  day  on  which  it  becomes  due, 
it  will  go  to  his  executor  or  administrator ;  but  if  the 
lessor  dies  on  the  d^y  preceding  the  day  of  payment^ 
the  rent  will  go  to  the  fadr,  as  inpid^at  to  the  reversion. 

66.  Although  rent  must  be  demanded  at  sun$et  isaiind.287. 
of  the  day  on  which  it  is  payable,  if  the  lessor  intends 

to  take  advantage  of  a  coaditipn ;  yet  rent  is  not  due 
tiU  the  last  minute  of  the  natural  day.  In  the  case  of 
leases  made  by  tenants  in  fee,  or  under  a  power,  if  Ihe 
lessor  dies  on  the  day  of  payment,  but  before  midnight, 
.the  rent  will  go  along  with  the  land  to  the  he^r,  or  the 
.person  in  remainder  ^or  reversion  ;  because  the  lessee 
has  till  the  last  instant  to  pay  his  rent :  coBsequently, 
the  lessor  dying  before  it  was  completely  due,  his  per- 
sonal representatives  can  m^e  no  title  to  it. 

67.  But  where  a  lease  is  «ade  by  a  bare  tenant  for 
life,  which  determines  at  his  death,  there,  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  rent  lives  to  the  beginning  of  the  day  on 
which  It  is  payable,  it  will  vest  in  his  personal  repre- 
sentative. 

68.. A  term  of  five  Jiundred  years  was  created  for  f^J^^'p 
securing  a  rent-charge  of  2002.  a  year  to  JLady  Cole  for  wm.  m.  ' 
.  her  life.    JLady  Cde  #ed  on  Miehaelmas-day,  on  which 
day  the  rent  was  payable,  at  nine  .o'clock  at  flight.  The 
quefttion  was^  wlietbcir  the  term  was  void  without  pay*- 
QUWt  Af  'tUs  queer's  rent  i  ox  whether  Abis  quarter's 
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rent  remained  due  to  Lady  Cole,  so  as  to  entitle  her 
administrator  thereto. 

Mr.  Justice  Tracy  was  of  opinion  that  the  rent  ¥ras 
due,  when  by  law  it  oug^ht  to  be  paid ;  therefore  since 
Lady  Cole  lived  beyond  sunset,  which  was  the  time 
when  the  money  was  demandable,  and  to  be  paid  by 
the  tenant  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  lease,  he  thought 
the  money  was  due  to  her,  and  ought  to  be  paid  to  her 
administrator. 

59.  Sir  Henry  Johnson  was  tenant  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  Lady  Wentworth.  Sir  H.  Johnson  made 
leases  for  years,  resenring  the  rent  at  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas,  and  died  on  Michaelmas-day  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon.  The  question  was,  whether  these 
rents  belonged  to  the  executor  of  Sir  Henry  Johnson 
or  to  Lady  Wentworth ;  or  whether  the  tenants  should 
retain  them. 

Lord  Macclesfield  decreed,  that  as  to  those  leases 
which  determined  on  the  death  of  Sir  H.  Johnson,  the 
rents  belonged  to  his  executors ;  because,  though  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  they  had  till  the  last  instant 
of  Michaelmas-day  to  pay  the  rents,  yet  the  reservation 
being  on  Michaelmas-day^  as  soon  as  that  day  began 
they  were  at  their  peril  to  take  care  that  they  were 
paid  accordingly.     But  as  to  the  leases  made  by  virtue 
of  a  power,  they^  still  had  existence ;  therefore  the  te- 
nants had  till  the  last  instant  of  the  day  to  pay  the 
rent :  then,  when  the  lessor  died  before,  the  rent  went 
along  with  the  reversicm,  to  the  person  who  was  en- 
titled to  it. 
^  60.  Sir  James  Oxenden,  before  marriage,  settled  an 

iV.  wWirs.  estate  on  his  lady,  the  plaintiff*,  for  her  life,  with  a 

power  to  himself  to  make  leases.  Sir  J.  O.  made  leases 
pursuant  to  his  power,  reserving  the  rent  at  Lady-chy 
and  Michaelmas ;  and  died  upon  Michaelmas-day,  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^  before 
sunset.  Ofac  of  the  lessees  paid  his  rent  to  Sir  James 
Oxenden  in  the  morning  of  the  said  Michaelmas^day : 
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but. the  other  tenants  had  not  paid  their  rents.  The 
question  was^  whether  the  rents  which  were  not  paid 
belonged  to  the  executors  of  Sir  J.  OxendeUj,  or  to  the 
jointress. 

It  was  decreed  by  Sir  John  Trevor,  M.  R.,  that  the 
lessor  dying  before  sunset,  and  there  being  no  remedy. 
for  the  lessor  to  recover  these  rents  during  his  life, 
they  should  go  to  the  jointress ;  and  that  the  executors 
of.  Sir  J.  O.  should  also  pay  the  rent  which  he  received 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  to  the  jointress.  But  as  to  this 
last  point  there  is  a  qtiery  by  the  reporter. 

61.  Rent  service  is  now  sometimes  apportioned  be- 
tween the  executor  of  a  tenant  for  life,  and  the  remain- 
derman; of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the 
third  Chapter  of  this  Title. 

62.  A  rent^charge .  of  inheritance  is  also  a  real  pro- 
perty, descendible  to  the  heir.  But  from  the  moment 
that. a  paymejot  of  it  becomes  due,  that  payment  is  per* 
sonal  property,  and  vnll  go  to  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. 

63.  With  respect  to  the  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  Remedies  for , 
rents,  there  are  several  sorts,  of  which  some  are  pro-  ^uT^^ 
vided  by  the. common  law,  some,  by  particular  statutesj^ 

and  soine  by  the,  express  agreement  of  the  parties. 

64.  Where  fi  rent-service  is  in  arrear,  the  common  D*»tw«»- 
law  gives  to  the  person  in  reversion  a  right  to  cinter  on 

the  lands,  to  seize  the  cattle,  and  other  personal  chattels 
found  there,  and  to  sell  them  for  payment  of  the  rent ; 
which  is  called  a  distress. 

65.  If  a  person  holds  lands  of  the  Kin^^,  by  the  pay-  ainst.  122. 
ment  of  rent,  and  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  Kins  ^^y  »•  Coventry, 
distrain  in  any  other  lands  or  tenements  of  the  tenant. 

This  must,  however,  be  understood  of  such  other  lands 
as  his.tenant  has.iq  his  own  actual  possession,  and  are 
manured  with  his  own  beast?  ;  but  not  in  the  posses- 
sion, of  his  lessee  for. life,  years,.  0/  at  will;  for  their 
beasts  are  not  subject  to  stich  distresses.  ,The  grantee  of 
a  fte  farm  rent,  from  the  Crown  has  the  same  privilege,^ 
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66.  The  remedy  by  difitresB  is  extended^  by  sereral 
statutes,  to  the  proprietors  of  what  were  formerly  called 
rents  seek,  and  also  to  rent-charges ;  and  is  ^ven  to 
the  executors  and  administrators  of  the  proprietors  of 
such  rentd,  even  after  the  determination  of  the  leases 
upon  which  such  rents  are  reserved. 

67.  It  was  formerly  usual,  Whei^e  tt  feoffment  was 
made,  reserving  rent,  to  insert  a  eonditiota  in  the  deed 
that  if  the  rent  was  behind,  it  should  be  law&i  for  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  re-enter  and  hold  the  lands  till 
he  was  satisfied  for  what  was  in  arfrear.  This  Was 
held  not  td  be  a  condition'  absolutely  to  ^^t  the  ^- 
Ute ;  but  th^t  the  febJafor  on  his  entty  should  hoM  ihe 
land  las  A  pledge,  till  he  Was  paid  his  rent.  And  tiiat 
the  profits  should  not  go  in  dis^charge  of  ihe  rent,  but 
sfiould  be  applied  to  his  own  use.  Lord  Coke,  how- 
ever, observes  that  if  the  words  of  the  condition  were, 
that  the  feoffor  should  re-enter  and  take  the  profits, 
till  thereof  he  was  satisfied ;  there  the  profits  should 
be  accounted  as  part  of  the  /satisfaction. 

68.  The  ^stinction  when  the  profits  taken  by  the 
lessor  after  entry  are^  and  when  they  are  not  to  be,  in 
Satisfaction  of  the  rent,  is  not  admitted  in  equity.  For 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  always  niake  the  lessor 
account  to  the  lessee  for  the  profits  of  the  estate,  during 
the  time  of  his  being  in  possession ;  and  vnll  compel 
him,  after  he  has  satiiified  the  rent  in  arrealr,  and  tiie 
costs  attending  his  entry^  and  detention  of  the  knds^ 
to  give  up  the  possession  to  the  lessee,  and  to  pay  him 
the  surplus  pwfits  of  the  estate. 

69.  In  grants  of  rent  charges,  a  clause  of  entry  on 
the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent  charge  is  granted  is 
usually  inserted ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  interest 
vests  in  the  grantee,  whenever  the  rent-charge  is  in 
arrear ;  which  he  may  reduce  into  possession  by  an 
ejectment.  But  the  possession  thtis  acquired  is  only 
till  the  grantee  of  the  rent-charge  is  satisfied  faik  nr* 
rears  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  die  land. 
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'  70.  ta  «tUB6  of  4r  ^titMi  &o  deniaiid  of  the  rent  ^^^  ;3. 
k  neeessai^ :  but  where  tho  remedy  for  the  recotery 
of  rent  is  by  tray  of  etttry,  there  must  be  an  actual 
demand  niade>  previous  to  the  6ntry>  otherwise  it  b 
tortious;  because  a  Condition  or  power  of  entry  is  in 
derogation  of  the  grant ;  and  the  estate  at  law  being 
once  defeikted,  it  is  not  to  be  restored  by  any  sub* 
sequent  payment.  It  Is  therefore '  presumed  that  the 
tenant  is  residing  on  the  premises,  in  order  to  pay 
the  rent,  for  the  preservation  of  the  estate^  tinless  the 
contrary  appears/ by  the  feolGMr's  being  there  to  de« 
nandii  So  4hat  unless  th^e  be  a  demand  made>  and 
th«  tenant  ^ereby^  tontraiy  to  the^  presumption,  >i^-» 
pears  not  to  be  on  the  land,  T«ady  to  yxf  the  .rent; 
the^lttw  vriH  iiet.^ve  the  lesser  the  bmefit  of  Ye^^sntiy, 
to  defeat  the  tenant's  eitsie,  widioiitia  wdlliil  deihult 
in  him;  whkh  cannot  appear/ oAless  a  demand  Is 
aetoalfy  made  on  the  kAd. 

71.  In  Ae  eretflion  of  » eiit-chm^gM,^  right  of  entry  ^^^^i 
h  now^simUy  given  by  the  opcsration  oHib^  etatute  S^J^'^ 
of  Uses.    As  if  lands  are  convf^d  to  A^^  to  the  we,  ^^;^' 
intent,  mid  patpose  that  B.  may  receive'  o«t  of  the  «.Hare, 
lands  so  convicted  4ei  eertain  annual  sum  or  yearly  tent* 
ehai)ge:;  and  to  this  fuMher  use,  intent,  and  purpose, 
that  it  suieh  rent^haige  be  in  arrear  fov  a  certain  time, 
it  »haB  be  lawftd  for  B.  and  his  asrigns  to  enter  upon 
and  bold  the  land,  and  receive  the  profits  thereof,  till 
the   arrears  of  the  rent-chaige  are  satisfied.      Here, 
as  noon  a?  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  a  use,  derived  out  of 
the  seisin  of  the  trustee  or  releasee  to  uses  springs  up, 
and  iwtM  in  the  p^rem  to  whom  the  power  of  entry  is  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
giv«ti,  which  4S  imfmediately  transferred  into  possession, 
by  tlM  epeitttieii  of  the  ^itatnte  S7  Hen.  VIII. :  he  has 
eoM^qtfentiy  a  riglvt  to  mice  and  keep  «bKt  possession, 
tin  the  purpose  for  whidi  It  is  executed  is -satisfied ; 
wh^M  the  nse  detettahf^.    By  virtue  mf  this  estate 
he  may  Malfie^  kttse  for  yeivs  to  try  has  tftle^in  ^^eet- 
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mentj  either  to  obtain  posaessidn  of  the  land^  if  it  be 
lyith-held  from  him,  or  to  restore  it^ .  if  it  be  disturbed 
or,  devested ;  and  if  he  assigns  over  the  rent-charge, 
tl^is  right  of  entry  and  perception  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  lands,  charged  with  the  payment  of  h, 
will  pass  to  the  assigpnee. 

72.  By  the  statute  4  Geo..2.  c.  28.  s.  2.  it  is  en- 
acted, that  every  landlord,  who  by -his.  lease  has  a  right 
of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment,  when  half  a  year's 
rent  is  due,  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be  found, 
may  serve  a  declaration  in  ejectment  on  his  tenant, 
and  affix  the  same  on  some  notorious  part  of  the  pre- 
mises ;  which  shall  be  valid  vrithout.  any  formal  re- 
entry, or^  previous  demand  of  rent :  and  Uiat.  a  re- 
covery in  such  ejectment  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, both  in  law  and  equity  ;  unless  the  rent  and 
all  costs  be  paid  within  six  calendar  months  after. . . 

73.  By  the  fourth  section  of  this  statute  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  if  the  tenant,  at  any  time  before  .the.  trial 
in  ejectment,  pays  or  tenders  to.  the  lessor  or  land-r 
lord  the  whole  rent  in  arrear,  with  the  costs  ;  or  pays 
such  arrears  and  costs  jnto  Court ;  the  proceedings  in 
ejectment  shall  cease  and  be  discontinued. 

74.  In  most  cases. an  a^ction  of  debt,  may  now  be 
brought  for  rent.  And  in  9i\  modem  leases  wherein 
rent  is  reserved,  a  covenant, is  inserted,  on  the  part 
of  the  lessee,  to  pay  the  rent ;  on  which  an ,  action 
of  covenant  may  be  brought. 

76.  As  it  is  a  maxim  of  equity  that  a  right  shaU 
not  be  without  a  remedy,  the  Court .  of  Chancery  will, 
in  some  cases,  g^ve  its  assistance  to  persons  entitled 
to  rent :  but  equity  will  not  afford  a  remedy  for.  rent, 
when  there  is  .one  at  law ;  nor  chiMige  the  nature  of 
the  rent,  so  as  to  make  the  person  liable,  unless  there 
is  fraud  in  preventing  a  dbtress. . 

76.  Where  by  great  length  of  time  it  is,  become 
imposrible  to  know  out  of  what  particular  hnds  anr 
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cient  quit  rents  are  issuable^  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  exercised  a  jurisdiction ;  and  has  constantly^  on 
proof  of  payment  within  a  reasonable  time^  decreed  a 
satisfaction  for  all  arrears  of  such  rents  ;  and  payment 
thereof  for  the  future. 
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CHAP.  II 


Of  the  Estate  which  may  be  had  in  a  Rent,  and  iU 

hundents. 


Sect.    1.  An  Estate  in  Fee. 
%  An  Estate  Tml. 

3.  An  Estate  for  Life  or 

Years. 

4.  Occupancy  of  a  Rent. 
10.  Suf^ed  to  Curtesy. 
13.  And  to  Dower. 


Sect.  21.  And   to    commence  ib 

futaro. 
23.  And  to    Cease  for  a 

Time. 
34.  Are  wUhin  the  Stalute 

of  Uses. 
38.  Cannot  be*  Devested. 


18.  Rents  may  be  granted]  31.  How  Forfeiied  or  Lest, 

in  Remainder.  * 


Section  I. 

An  wtite  in      WiTH  respect  to  the  estate  which  may  be  had  in  a  rent, 

a  person  may  be  tenant  in  fee  simple  of  a  rent-service 
created  prior  to  the  statute  Qvia  Emptores.    And  a 
rent-charge  may  be  limited  to  a  person  and  his  heirs^ 
which  will  give  him  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  it. 
An  estate  taiL       8.  A  rent-charge  being  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 

issuing  out  of  lands,  is  comprehended  within  the  statute 
Tit.  2.  c.  1.       De  Dome  Conditianalibus,  and  may  therefore  be  entail- 

ed.    There  is,  however^  a  very  material  distinction  be- 
tween a  rent  limited  to  a  person  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body^  and  an  estate  in  land  limited  in  the  same  man- 
Tit  36.  c.  7.      ner ;  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

An  eetftte  for         3.  A  reut-charge  may  be  limited  to  a  person  for  bis 
life  or  yean.     ^^^  j.^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  Other,  or  for  any  number  of 

lives  :  in  which  case  the  grantee  will  be  tenant  for  life, 
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or  ptmr  tnaer  vie,  of  sueb  rent^  A  tent-oharge  may; 
also  be  limited  io  a  perBon  for  aayj  number  of  years. 

4.  By  the  eottimon  law  there  covHd  be  no  g^Mal  oceaptiu^  ofa 
occupant  of  a  r^nt :  thus' where  a  rent  wa? granted  to  slater  «.Bote- 
A.  during  the  lii%  of  B.,and  A.  died,  living  B.,  it  was  ^^^/*^^ 
resolved,  that  the  rent  was  determined.     For  the  grant  ^si^  i89. 
being  originally  made  to  A.  only;  when  bodied^  no 

one  could  claim  it  as  occupant,  because  there  could  be 
no  entry  upon  it ;  nor  could  any  one  claim  it  under  the 
deed,  because  no  one  Was  party  to  it,  but  the  grantee. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  as  no  one  could  take  it  undeir 
the  grant,  it  ceased. 

5.  There  mifirht,  however,  be  a  special  occupant  of  1  hut.  388 «. 

•if  A  xJxA  J  i.-^^^.         Vaugh.20I. 

a  rent ;  as  if  a  rent  was  granted  to  A.  and  his  heirsy 
during  the  fife  of  B.,  and  A.  died,  living  B.,  the  heir  of 
A.  would  take  the  rent  as  special  occupant. 

6.  A  person  granted  a  rent-charge  to  W.  R.  to  hi«i  Bovies  v. 
and  his  heirs,  during  his  fife,  and  the  lives  of  M.  his  jw^z.*^ 
wife,  and.D.  and  M.  his  daughters.    It  was  contended 

that  this  rent,  being  granted  to  one  and  his  heirs,  dur^^ 
ing  his  life  and  that  of  three  other  persons,  was  not*  de* 
scendible  to  the  heir^  nor  should  the  heir  be  occupant 
thereof.  But  all  the  Court  held  these  IkaiiBtions  to  be 
good  enough ;  and  that  the  heir  should  have  this  rent, 
as  a  party  speciidly  nominated,-  and  as  heir  by  descent ; 
though  it  was  not  properly  an  estate  descendiUe. 

7.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  held,  thi^  if  a  Bii11w#.. 
man  granted  a  rent  to  A.,  his  exeputorvr  adnunstniEton^  SRoiLAbL'i6& 
and  assignsi  during  the  fife  of  B.,  the  execotoar  of  the 

gritntee  should  not  be  a  special  occupant,  becauaeit  . 
was  a  freehold,  which  could  not  descend  to  an  execiitodri 

Mr.  €ox,  ih  his  valuable  notcto  on  Peefe.WiHiadM^  3P.Wau.  S84. 
has  observed,  that  there  seems  to  ham  been  no  jound  nt.s.c.  1. 
reason  for  this  distinction  ;  and  it  af^ieara  to  he  jmxw 
settled,  tblit  a  freehold  estate  may  beqone  vested  iti 
executors,  as  special  occupants. 

8.  Iki  consequence  of  the  statute  of  Fnuidsi^'29Cha.9L  ^^^ 
e.  S.  s;  13.  an  estate. petir  icufertna  in  ^  rmA.h  nsm 
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devisable :  if  not  deviMd,  it  is  M«etir  by  the  statute 
14  Geo.  2.  c.^.  in  tbe  handB  of  Uie  heir>  if  he  takei 
it  as  special  occupant  Where  there  is  no  q^cial  oc- 
cupant^ it  will  vest  in  the  esecniors  or  adntinistratoa  of 
those  who  died  possessed  of  it,  and  shall  be  assets  in 
their  hands. 
sp.WflM.  9U.  <  9.  It  is  abe  said  by.Mr.  Cox  to  have  been  kid  down 
'^^^  by  Lord  Harcolirt,  that  if,  since  the  statute  of  Fnuds, 

a  rent  be  granted  to  A.  for  the:  life  of  B*,^  and  A.  die, 
living  B.,  A/s  executors  or  adnnistrators  shdl  have  it 
during  the  life  of  B.  For  the  statute-  was  not  only 
made  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  scrunbfing  for 
estates,  and  getting  the  fii'st  possession,  after  the  death 
of  the  grwtee  ;  but  likewise  for  preserving  and  con- 
tinuing the  estate  during  the  life  of  the  cesfta  que  vie. 
That  though  by  his  dying  without  having  made  any 
such  disposition,  in  nicety  of  law,  the  estate  woidd 
have  determined;  yet  by  the  statute,  that  interest 
which  passed  from  the  grantor  ought  to  be  preserved, 
and  should  go  to  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the 
7  Ves.448.       gJ^ntee,  during  the  life  of  the  cestui  pie  vie;  and  the 

statute  in  this  case  did  not  enlarge,  but  only  (Hreserve, 
the. estate  of  the  grantee* 
Saiject  to  cor-  .    10.  A  porson  may  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  a  rent- 
Tit/s.  c  1.       service,  where  he  is  entitled  to  the  reversion  ;  as  also 

of  a  rent-charge :  and  a  seisin  in  law  will,  be  sufficient 
1  I11M..29  tL     for  that  purpose, .  because  in  many  cases  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  acquire  any  o(;her  seisin. 
E^^^  1 1 .  A  rent-charge  was  granted  to  a  woman .  and  her 

1  Sid.  110)  117.  heirs,  payable  at  two  feasts  in  the  year,  the  first  pay- 
ment to  be  made  at  such  of  the  said  feasts  .as  should 
•  happen  after  the.  death  of  J.  S.  The  woman  married, 
had  issue,  and  died.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
husband  should  be  tenant -by  the  curtesy  of  this  rent. 
No  judgment  appears  to  have  been  given :  but  Glynn, 
Chief  Justice,  thought  the  husband  was  entitled  to  cur- 
tesy ;  for.though  the  rent  was  to  commmice  in  fiUuro^ 
yet  it  was  granted  over  presently,  which  proved  it  to 
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be  m  e99e;  so  that  the  wijfe  might  be  said  habere  hare- 
dkatem;  and  the  seisiQ  was  not  material^  it  being'  the 
case  of  a  rent. 

IS.  It  is  said  by  Lmrd  Coke,  that  if  a  woman  Biake  ^Jj^^^Yv,  j. 
a  g^ft  in  tail,  reswving  a  rent  to  her  and  her  heir8>  ai^l 
the  donor  taketh  husband,  and  hath  issuOj  and  the 
dduee  dietb  without  issue ;  the  wife  dieth  ;  th^  husband 
^ali  ilot  be* tenant  by  the  cuiftesy  of  the  rent ;  for  that 
iHe  ^ent  ne^iy  reserved  was  determined  by  the  act  of 
Ood>  and  no  estate  thereof  remained.  But  if  a  man  be 
sebed  in  fee  of  a  rent>  and  maketh  a  gift  in  tail  gene- 
ral to  a  woman ;  she  taketh  husband,  and  hath  issue  ; 
-the  issue  dieth  ;  the  wife  dieth  without  issue;  he  shall 
be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  rent,  because  it  re- 
maitfeth. 

13.  A  rent-service  is  subject  to  dower ;  so  that  if  a  And  to  doiver. 
'man  makes  a  lease  for  years,  reserving  rent,  and  after-  *  ""'•^** 

wards  marries,  and  dies,  his  wife  will  be  dowable  of  a 
'third  part  of  the  reversion,  together  with  a  third  part  of 
the  rent.  So  if  a  man  makes  a  gift  in  tail,  rieserving 
rent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  after  marries  and  dies, 
his  wife  will  be  dowable  of  this  rent,  because  ft  is  a 
rent  in  fee,  and  may  by  possibility  continue  for  ever. 

14.  A  rent-charge  in  fee  or  in  tail  is  also  subject  to  /J.'744^'* 
dower :  but  an  annuity,  which  is  only  a  personal  in- 
heritance, is  not.    If  a  rent-charge  be  granted  to  a 

man  and  his  hehrs,  who  dies,  and  his  widow  brings  a 
writ  of  dower  against  the  heir,  and  he  answers  that  he 
daims  the  same  as  an  annuity,  and  hot  as  a  rent- 
chai^  ;  yet  the  widow  shall  recover  dower  oiit  of  it ; 
for  the  heir  cannot  determine  his  election  by  claim,  but 
by  suing  a  writ  of  annuily . 

15.  Where  a  rent  de  novo  is  granted  to  a  man  and  ^^j^^p, 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  the  grantee  dies  without  Wmi.a29. 
issue,  his  widow  shall  not  be  endowed  of  it :  for  the 

rent  being  determined  by  the  death  of  the  hudmhd 
without  issue,  the  widow  cannot  be  endowed  of  that 
^hich  is  not  in  being*    Though  it  is  otherwise  where  xit  6.  c  s.  ; 
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a  tenant  in  tail  of  faitids  marri0i»^  and  dies  nfithout  ii 
whereby  the  estftt^  tail  i«  detepfoiiiedj  for  ip  that  cas^ 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  wife  shall  be  end^wed^ 

16.  It  is  however  laaid  by  t;iOrd  T&lbotj  in  the  ^foove 
case^  that  if  a  tient  m  ease  he  granted  to- A,  ifi  ^il^  rer 
.  fnainder  to  B.  in.  fe6^  and  A»  marries  and  dies  withoi^ 
issnej  his  i^fe  shall  be  endowed :  or  if  a  rent  de  wog 
foe  g^ranted  to  A.  in  tail^  remainder  to  B,  in  fee^  and  A. 
marries  and  dies  wiUiout  issue^  bis  wife  4iaU  be  endow- 
ed. For  the  estate  tail  in  the  rent  shall  be  ajUowed  to 
continue^  a6  against  the  remainderman, 
cb^/'  1 7,  A  widow  will  not  however  be  entitled  to  dower 

^'^  out  of  a  rent-charge^  unless  her  husband  bad  the  legal 

estate  in  it 
Rente  maf  be        18.  A  reut-charge  may  be  granted  in  remainder  ttfiar 

a  limitation  of  it  to  a  pei^on  for  life  \  and  if  a  rpnt* 


charge  were  gnmfed  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.»  remainder 
over ;  though  A.  should  die  in  the  lifetime  of  B.^  so  that 

seiter«3atier»  ^^  particular  esfate  determined  in,  inteteirt^  as  to  tJie 

Yeir.9,  perception  of  the  profits ;  yej^  matmucb  i«s  the  terwh 

tenant  during  ibe  time  iiM  the  laAd  diiicteq^^  it  W9$ 
sufficient  (o  support  the  remaiadier. 

co&tium.452.      19*  Mr*  Feamo  doubted  whether  dila  bolduig^  of  the 

land  dischargedi  would  hare  supported  a  contiqfgeftt  re- 
mainder :  but  ha«  «aid^  thMr  at  thia  cby  thete  eoiddibe 
no  room  for  a  qumttto  of  this  natuM;  forinnoe  tte 

AMe,  §  a       statute  29  €ha.  8*  and  14  Geo.  %.c.9KL  Ihe  rebt^haige 

18  holden  to  foaikiime  in  tibe  psiMaal  representatives  ^ 
the  grai^e,  dying  in  the  lifetime  of  the  C€»tm  qne  vie* 

s2?M>!*^'      20.  A  gmiit  of  a,  rent^charge  to  A.  and  the  heiia  of 

liis  body^  remainder  to  B;  and  his. heirs,  has  been  held 
to  be  good.  For  though  it  was  objected  that  tfieie 
could  be  tio  remainder,  of  tiiat  wfa^'eof  there  was  no 
imtecsion ;  yet  it  wai  Md  by  Lord  Hoit  that  Oero  may 
lie  a  itemainder  of  a  rent  dmnw^t  for  theihteBt  of 
the  party  givea  it,  first  u  being  for  tke  ^rhole,  and  then 
4te  lesser  estates  are  eanred  mit  o#  it. 

i^^       tL  A  saiit;cfaarge  df  nno  may  ife  grknted  so  as  Co 

Aififro. 
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commence  injuturo ;  for  tbis  is  not  like  the  case  of 
lands^  where  the  livery  must  carry  the  freehold  imme- 
diately ;  and  where  the  abeyance^  for  want  of  distin- 
g^uhing  in  whom  the  freehold  is^  may  be  of  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  others.  But  the  grant  of  a  rent  de  novo 
is  not  attended  with  the  like  inconvenience;  for  no 
man  can  have  a  precedent  right  to  a  thing  which  is 
created  by  the  grant  itself. 

2S.  A  rent  m  esse,  or  already  created^  cannot  how-  ®"*»-  ^• 
ever  be  g^nted^  to  commence  in  pLturo  ;  because  to 
such  a  rent  there  may  be  a  precedent  title  ;  therefore^ 
the  gprant  is  not  good.  For  such  freeholds  being  thus 
split  and  severed^  do  hide  the  person  ia  whom  the 
right  is  ;  by  which  the  party  that  has  right  will  not  be 
able  to  discern  against  whom  to  bring  his  pracipe  for 
recovering  it. 

23.  .A'  rent  de  novo  may  be  limited  so  as  to  cease  for  Andtoceue 
a  time  only,  and  afterwards  to  revive.    Thus  where  a  RuVAb.*i)oir. 
rent  de  novo  was  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  with  a  JJ^nJ^f  0^6.* 
j^viso  that  if  the  grantee  died,  his  heir  within  age, 
then  the  rent  should  cease  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir.     The  grantee  died  leaving  his  heir  within  age. 
The  widow  of  the  grantee  brought  a  writ  of  dower 
against  the  terre-tenant ;  and  it  was  held  in  parliament 
that  she  should  have  execution  against  the  heir,  when 
he  came  of  age. 

24r.  Rents  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  statute  27  ^Z^^ru^. 
Hen.  8.  c.  10.:  they  may  therefore  be  conveyed  to  uses,  til i i.e. 3. 
and  will  be  executed  by  the  statute ;  which  not  only 
transC^rs  the  rent,  but  also  all  remedies  and  rights  given 
for  the  recovery  thereof.     But  that  statute  does  not 
transfer  collateral  rights. 

25.  T.  C.  grantied  a  rent  charge  of  200Z.  a  year  to  ^JJ^^.'jfg^''^' 
trustees,  in  trust  for  Mary  Cook,  to  hold  to  them,  their 
heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in  trust  for 
the  said  Mary  for  life  ;  with  a  clause  of  distress,  and  a 
covenant  to  pay  the  rent  charge  to  the  trustees  for  the 
use  of  the  wife.    The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  this 
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rent  chaise  was  executed  by  the  statute  of  Vnes,  by  the 
express  words  thereof,  which  execute  such  rents  granted 
for  life^  upon  trust ;  and  transfers  aU  rights  and  reme- 
dies incident  thereto^  together  with  the  possession,  to 
the  bestui  que  use ;  so  that  though  the  power  of  dis- 
training was  limited  to  the  trustees  by  the  deed^  yet  by 
the  statute  which  transfeired  that  power  to  Mary  Cook, 
she  might  distrain  also.  But  the  covenant^  being  col- 
lateral^ could  not  be  transferred. 

26.  The  operation  of  the  statute  of  Uses  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  r^nts  as  in  that  of  lands :  for  it  only 
transfers  the  le^al  estate  in  the  rent  to  the  first  cental 
qM  use :  therefore  a  conveyance  to  A.  and  his  heirs^ 
to  the  use  and  intent  that  B.  and  his  heirs  may  receive 
a  rent  out  of  the  estate^  gives  B.  the  legal  estate  in 
the  rent ;  and  if  it  is  afterwards  declared  that  B.  and 
his  heirs  are  to  stand  seised  of  that  rent  to  uses^  the 
intended  cesluis  que  use  take  only  trust  or  equitable 
estates. 

27.  Lady  Hanby  conveyed  divers  lands^  to  the  use 
and  intent  that  certain  trustees^  in  the  deed  named, 
should  receive  and  enjoy  a  rent^charge  of  d(U«  a  year 
to  them  and  their  heirs  ;  and  then  the  said  rent  was  to  be 
to  the  use  of  Porter  Chaplin  in  tail  male,  remainder 
over.  Porter  Chaplin  died,  leaving  issue  Sir  J  ohn  Chap- 
lin, who  married  the  plaintiff,  and  died  vfithotft  issue. 
One  of  the  questions  was,  whether  Lady  Chaplin  was 
dowable  of  this  rent. 

Lord  Talbot  was  of  opinion,  that  Sir  John  Chaplin 
having  only  a  trust  estate  in*  this  rent,  his  widow  was 
not  dowable  of  it. 

28.  The  mode  in  which  seisin  of  a  rent  may  be  ac- 
quired has  been  already  stated.  Where  a  person  has 
been  once  seised  or  possessed  of  a  rent,  be  cannot  after- 
wards  be  disseised  or  dispossessed  of  it ;  for  a  rent  being 
merely  a  contingent  right,  collateral  to,  though  issaing 
out  of  lands,  it  cannot  be  devested.  And  idthough  a 
person  entitled  to  a  rent  be  not  in  the  actual  receiptand 
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enjoyment  of  it,  yet  by  nanuser  only,  he  does  not  cease 

to  have  a  vested  estate  or  interest  therein,  so  that  he 

still  continues  to  be  in  possession;  therefore  a  rent.  Hawk. p. e. 

being  a  mere  creature  of  the  law,  is  always  considered  ^'  ^'  ^  *^' 

to  be  in  the  possession  of  him  whom  the  law  adjudges 

to  have  a  right  to  such  possession. 

29.  Thus  Lord  Coke  says,  a  man  cannot  be  disseised  i  josud^a^. 
of  a  rent-service  in  gross,  rent-charge,  or  rent -seek,  by 
attornment  or  payment  of  the  rent  to  a  stranger,  but  at 

his  election ;  the  rule  of  law  being,  nemo  redditum  aUe- 
rius,  invito  domino,  percipere  aut  possidere  potest.  And  xen.  104. 
Lord  Ch.  B.  Gilbert  observes,  that  if  A.  is  seised  of  a 
rent-charge,  and  the  tenant  of  the  land  pays  it  to  ano- 
ther, this  does  not  devest  A.  of  his  right ;  because  the 
wrongful  payment  of  A.'s  tenant  cannot  alter  his  right. 
It  is  therefore  a  payment  in  his  own  wrong,  and  the  Lit.  §  558. 9. 
rent  still  remains  in  arrear  to  A. 

30.  It  should  however  be  observed,  that  Littleton  52^.240. 
states  several  cases  of  disseisin  of  rent :  but  these  are 

only  disseisins  at  the  election  of  the  party ;  for  when 
he  wrote,  an  assise  was,  in  most  cases,  the  only  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  a  rent,  which  only  lay  where 
the  party  was  disseised.  But  disseisins  of  incorporeal 
hereditaments  are  only  at  the  election  and  choice  of 
the  party  injured,  who,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily 
trying  the  right,  is  pleased  to  suppose  himself  dis- 
seised ;  for  as  there  can  be  no  actual  dispossession,  he  10  lUp.  9;  a. 
cannot  be  compulsively  disseised  of  any  incorporeal 
hereditament. 

31 .  A  particular  estate  in  a  rent,  or  in  any  other  in-  How  forfeited. 
corporeal  hereditament,  is  not  forfeited  by  a  grant  of  it  /iD5t.'25h 
in  fee  simple,  by  deed.     As  if  tenant  for  life  or  years 

of  a  rent  grants  the  same  by  deed  to  another  in  fee^ 
this  is  no  forfeiture  of  his  estate ;  for  nothing  passes 
thereby  but  that  which  lawfully  may  pass. 

32.  A  particular  estate  in  a  rent^  or  in  any  other  in-  m  35.  c.  13. 
corporeal  hereditament^  may  however  be  forfeited  by 

z2 
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matter  of  record/  of  which  ^n  account  will  be  given  in 
a  subsequent  Title. 

33.  Although  it  is  said  that  rents  cannot  be  deyested, 
yet  avowries  for  rent  are  Umited  to  fifty  years^  so  that 
a  quit  rent  or  rent  of  assise  may  be  lost  by  nondaim. 
But  it  was  held  in  a  modem  case  that  mere  length  of 
time^  short  of  the  period  fixed  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions^ and  unaccompanied  with  any  circumstances^  was 
not  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  to  presume  a  release  or 
extinguishment  of  a  quit  rent. 
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CHAP.  IIL 


Of  the  Discharge  and  Apportionment  of  Rents. 


Sect.    1.  Dhcharge    of    Rent^ 

13.  Discharge    of   Rent^ 

charge. 
10.  JpporHanmentqfReni'* 

charge. 


Sect.  34.  Apportionment  of  Rent" 
service  ai  law, 
38.  Apportionment  by  StO" 
tute  11  Geo.  2. 


Sectioic  L 

/ 

A  Remt-seryice  being  Bomething  given  by  way  of  re-  Diacbarge  of 

tribution  to  the  lessor^  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  oublRenuus. 

the  land  demised^  the  Iessor'8  title  to  the  rent  is  founded 

on  the  principle  that  the  land  demised  is  enjoyed  by  the 

tenant :  but  if  the  tenant  be  by  any  means  deprived  of 

the  land  demised^  his  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  ceases ; 

as  it  would  be  unjust  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  make 

a  return  for  that  which  he  does  not  enjoy.     It  follows 

that  if  the  tenant  be  evicted  from  the  lands  demised  by  ^  R^u-  AMSt. 

him^  he  will  thereby  be  discharged  from  payment  of 

the  rent. 

2.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  tenant  is  however  liable  idtm. 
ta  the  payment  of  the  rent  which  became  due  before 

the  eviction^  because  the  obligation  continues  as  long  as 
the  consideration.    But  if  the  tenant  be  evicted^  by  a  q^^  i^^ 
title  paramount  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  such  eviction  will  dischaige  the  tenant 
fitmi  the  payment  of  any  part  of  it. 

3.  Where  the  lord  purchases  the  tenancy^  the  rent  jjam. 
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win  be  discharged ;  for  in  such  case  the  lord  cannot 
have  both  the  land  and  the  rent.  Nor  shall  the  tenant 
be  under  any  obligation  to  pay  rent^  when  the  land^ 
which  was  the  consideration^  is  resumed  by  the  lord. 
This  resumption  or  purchase  of  the  tenancy  by  the 
lord  makes  what  is  called  an  extinguishment  of  the 
rent. 

Idem,  150.  4.  If  the  conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  lord  be  not 

absolute^  but  upon  condition ;  or  if  it  be  only  of  a  par- 
ticular estate^  of  shorter  duration  than  the  estate  which 
the  lord  has  in  the  rent- service ;  in  these  cases^  though 
there  be  an  union  of  the  tenancy  and  the  rent  in  the 
same  hand^  yet  as  that  union  is  only  temporary^  (for 
upon  the  performance  of  the  condition^  or  determina- 
tion of  the  particular  estate^  the  tenant  vrifl  be  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  landj  the  obligation  of  the  te- 
nant to  pay  the  rent  will  revive  ;  therefore,  the  rent,  in 
such  case,  is  only  suspended,  not  extinguished. 

Idem,  152.  5-  Whcrc  a  person,  who  has  a  rent-service,  purchases 

part  of  ihe  land  out  of  which  tiie  rent  issues^  the  whole 
of  the  rent-service  is  not  thereby  dischargedj  but  only 
a  part  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  land  purchased ; 

lit.  223.         because,  in  the  case  of  a  rent-service,  the'  tenant,  beii\g 

under  die  obligation  of  fealty  to  perform  to  his  lord  the 
services  due  for  the  land  which  he  holds  of  him^  this 
obligation  continues  while  any  part  of  the  land  is  held 
by  the  tenant;  otherwise  the  remaining  part  of  the 
lands  wduld  be  held  of  nobody,  and  freed  from  affl  feudal 
[Services,  which  would  formerly  have  been  a  detekneat 
to  the  public.  And  as  the  tenure  between  the  lord  and 
tebaiit  continued,  for  .so  much'of  the  land  as  j^emained 
unpurchased  4;he  tenant  was,  by  his  oath  of  fealty^  obliged 
to  perform  the  swvices :  but  as  Ae  lord  had  rei^up^d 
part  of  the  land,  the  services  were  diminished  4n  propor- 
ti<ni  to  the  quaMity  of  land  rewmed. 

16  vin.  Ab.  6.  A  person  who  has  a  renl-swirice  maiy  releases  a  jMoC 

of  it ;  which  will  not  determine  the  whole  reftti  bdt  wly 
the  part  released. 
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7.  Where  the  lalv  creates  a  duty  or  a  charge,  which 
the  party  is*  disabled  to  perfiarm^  without  any  default  in 
him,  and  he  has  no  remedy  over,  there  the  law  will  ex^ 
case.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  tenant  has 
been  held>  in  the  preceding^  cases,  to  be  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  rent.  But  when  the  party  by  his 
own  contract,  creates  a  charge  or  duty  on  himself,  he  is 
bound  to  make  it  good,  notwithstanding  any  accident  by 
inevitable  necessity;  because  he  might  have  provided 
against  it  by  his  contract. 

8^  In  consequence  of  this  principle,  it  was  resohredi  P«<^Qe «.  Jane, 

*k  i      1  C'  I.  J  i  L-  X   xi_  1.    I  Roll. Ab. 946. 

that  a  lessee  for  years  was  bound  to  pay  his  rent,  though  Aiien26.sty. 
an  army  had  entered  on  the  lands,  and  kept  him  out } 
because  the  rent  became  due  by  an  express  agreement 
between  the  lessor  and  lessee,  not  by  act  in  law.  For 
an  action  of  covenant  lay  against  the  lessee  for  non-pay- 
ment of  the  rent  upon  the  reservation,  which  was  an 
agire^ment  betw^to  them ;  and  there  was  no  more  reason 
that  the  lessor  should  sustain  the  damage  by  the  ene-t 
mies  than  the  lessee;  inasmuch  as  the  lessee  had  full 
power  of  the  land  during  the  term,  and,  by  his  own  con- 
tract, was  to  pay  the  rent  upon  all  perils. 

9.  It  has  been  resolved,  that  if  the  lessee  of  a  house  Monk  «.  coop- 
covenant  to  pay  rent  during  the  term,  he  is  compellable  urr.    '   ^™' 
to  pay  it,  though  the  house  is  burnt  down^  and  the  land- 
lord is  bound  to  rebuild  it.     And  this  doctrine  has  been 

fully  confirmed  in-  the  following  modern  case. 

10.  In  a  lease  of  a  house  and  warehouse  at  Wappinff,  Beifonr  r.weS- 

ton    1  Term  R 

tile  lessee  covenanted  to  pay  the  rent,  and  keep  the  310',  7io. 
premises  in  repair;  casualties  by  fire  only  excepted* 
The  house  was  burnt  down  by  accident,  and  the  lessor 
brought  an  action  of  covenant  for  the  rent.  The  lessee 
pleaded  that  the  house  was  burnt  down  by  accident; 
Upon  demurrer,  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  point 
had  been  determined  in  tbe  cases  of  Padinet;.  Jane,  and  Anu. 
Monk  v:  Cooper.  Mr.  Jastice  Butter  read  a  note  of 
the  case  of  Pindar  v.  Rutler  at  the  sittings  at  We$tr 
miiistef  a£ter  Mich.  1767,  which  was  an  '  ejectment 
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by  the  tenant  against  his  landlord,  to  recover  the  p68<- 
session  of  some  houses  that  had  been  burnt  down  dur« 
ing  the  term^  and  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  landlord.  In 
the  lease  there  was  an  express  cbvenant  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  to  pay  rent :  but  he  had  paid  none  subse- 
quent to  the  fire.  Lord  Mansfield  said^  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  house  being  burnt  down  was^  that  the 
landldrd  was  not  obliged  to  rebuild :  but  the  tenant  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  rent  during  the  whole  term.  The 
premises  consisted  of  houses  only^  and  the  fire  had  made 
them  quite  useless.  In  March  1793^  the  premises  were 
worth  nothing :  biit  the  landlord^  if  he  had  insisted  on 
the  rigour  of  the  law>  might  have  obliged  the  plaintiff 
to  pay  rent  for  nothing,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term ;  and  then  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  delivered  up  the  premises.  Therefore  he  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  to  be  pre- 
fiakerv.Hoitp-  sumcd  that  the  tenant  had  abandoned  the  lease  at  the 
z8ffcu,4Taunt.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  g^^ .  ^^^  accordingly  the  defendant  had  a 

verdict.^ 
v^TZIi^^o       II.  This  doctrine  does  not  appear  to  be  admitted  by 

the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  for^  in  a  ease  of  thb  kind  in 
1764,  but  which  went  off  upon  anoUier  ground^  Lord 
Northington  said — ^^  The  justice  of  the  case  is  so  clear, 
that  a  man  should  not  pay  rent  for  what  he  cannot  en- 
joy^  and  that  occasioned  by  an  accident  which  he  did 
not  undertake  to  stand  to,  that  I  am  much  surprised  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  so  dear  a  things  that  there 
should  be  qo  defence  to  such  an  action  at  law ;  and 
that  such  a  case  bb  this  should  not  be  conridered  asnmch 
an  eviction,  as  if  it  had  been  an  eviction  by  title  i  toe 
the  destruction  of  the  houae  is  the  destruction  of  the 
thin^.  Though  this  covenant  does  not  extend  to 
Camden  w.  obligo.  the  defendant  to  rebuild ;  yet  when  an  action  is 
Morum2£deii.  brought  for  rent,  after  the  house  is  bimit  down,  there  m 

a  good  ground  of  equity  for  an  injunction^  till  the  hoase 
is  rebuilt. 

wriShUTerm      ^^'  ^^  ^  Subsequent  case.  Lord  Apsley  decided,  that 

Rep.  706. 
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though  the  hndlord  was  not  bound  to  rebufld^  yet  the 
tenant  was  neither  obl^ed  to  rebuild^  nor  to  pay  rent 
till  the  premises  were  rebuilt. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  discharge  of  a  rent-charge^  ^^^^^^ 
it  is  laid  down  by  Littleton^  s.  2S2.  that  if  a  man  has  a 
rent-chai^e  issuing  out  of  certain  lands^  and  purchases 

any  part  of  them^  the  rent-charge  is  extinct.     Lord 

Coke  says,  the  reason  is,  because  the  rent  is  entire,  and  *  ^^"^  ^^'*  *' 

against  common  right,  and  issuing  out  of  every  part 

of  the  land ;  therefore,  by  purchase  of  part,  it  is  extinct 

in  the  whole. 

14.  Lord  C.  B.  Gilbert  observes,  that  the  reason  of  Rents,  153. 
the  difference  between  this  case  and  that  of  the  pur* 

chase  of  part  of  the  lands  out  of  which  a  rent-service 

issues  is,  because,  in  the  case  of  a  rent-charge,  there  is 

no  connexion  of  tenure  between  the  grantor  and  grantee, 

as  there  is  in  the  case  of  a  rent-service.    And  as  grants 

of  rent-charges  were  of  no  benefit  to  the  public,  and 

afforded  no  additional  strength  or  protection  to  the 

kingdom,  the  law  carried  theiii  into  execution  only  so 

£ar  as  they  could  take  effect  according  to  their  original 

intention;  therefore  where  the  grantee,  by  his  own 

aet^  prevented  the  operation  of  the  gprant,  according  to 

its  original  intention,  the  whole  grant  determined. 

^    15.  If  the  grantee  of  a  rent-charge  purchases  parcel  iimt  147  b. 

of  the  land,  and  the  grantor,  by  his  deed,  reciting  the 

said  purchase  of  part,  grants  tiiat  he  may  distrain  for 

the  said  rent  in  the  residue  of  the  land,  this  amounts  to 

a  new  grant. 

.16.  If  a  person  having  a  rent-chaige  issuing  out  of  18  vin.  av. 
three  acres  of  land,  releases  all  his  right  in  one  acre, 
the  rent  is  extinct ;  because  all  issues  out  of  every  part, 
and  it  cannot  be  apportioned.    But -if  a  person  has  a 
lent  charge  of  iOs.,  be  may  release  to  tiie  tenant  of  the  3  vSu  a£?io 
hmd  IQs.^  and  reserve  part ;  for  the  grantee  deals  only  ^^* 
witii  that  which  is  his  own,  namely,  the  rent,  and  not 
with  the  land. 

17.  It  frequentiy  happens  in  practice,  that  a  person 
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entided  to  a  rent-charge  is  disposed  to  exoneralfe  pari 
of  the  lands  from  the  payment  of  it :  but^  in  consequence 
of  the  above  doctrine^  difficulties  have  arisen  in  settling 
the  mode  of  effecting  such  exoneration^  without  risking 
the  entire  extinguishment  of  the  rent-charge.  The 
common  mode  has  been  for  the  grantee  of  the  renl^ 
chaige  to  join  in  the  conveyance  of  the  landa^  vrhich 
operates  as  a  release  of  the  lands  conveyed^  from  the 
payment  of  the  rent-charge ;  and  to  insert  a  proviso  iD 
the  deed^  that  the  other  lands  shall  continue  subject  to 
the  rent-charge.  And  it  is  held^  that  this  proviso  ope** 
irates  as  a  new  grant  of  the  rent-charge.  To  this 
mode,  h6wever^  there  is  a  material  objection:  ioi 
such  new  grant  w6uld  be  subject  to  any  incumbrances 
created  subsequent  to  the  grant  of  the  original  rent^ 
charge^  but  prior  to  the  conveyance  of  part  of  the 
land^. 
BiiUer«.Mon-  18.  Another  mode  is  sometimes  adopted:  that  is^  to 
DeuV  Je^ '  obtain  a  covenant  from  the  grantee  of  the  rent-charge, 
£1^^352^       ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'  distrain  or  enter  on  the  premises  con* 

veyed  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent-charge.     But  there 
is  a  case^  in  which  one  of  the  Judges  held  that  such  a 
covenant  would  operate  as  a  release  of  the  whole  rent 
charge;  though  Anderson  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
oFJSSSS^^.      *^'  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  rent-charge 

or  a  rent-service  may  be  apportioned,  as  well  by  the 
Giib.  Rentsifis.  nct  of  the  party,  as  by  the  act  of  the  law.  Thus,  where 
i8Vm.Ab.504.  ^^  grantee  of  a  rent-charge  releases  part  of  the  rent 

to   the  tenant,   such   release  will  not  extinguish  the 

whole  rent :  but  the  part  not  released  will  still  continue. 

idem.  20.  So  if  the  grantee  of  a  rent- charge  conveys  part 

of  it  to  a  stranger,  and  the  tenant  of  the  land  attorns, 
such  grant  will  not  extinguish  the  residue,  because  such 
release  or  disposition  makes  no  alteration  in  the  origi- 
nal grant ;  nor  does  it  defeat  the  intention  of  it,  as  the 
purchase  of  part  of  the  iand  does,  for  the  whole  rent  ifi 
still  issuable  out  of  the  whole  land,  and  chaiged  accord- 
ing to  th$  origiRdl  intration  of  ihe  grant.    Besides  since 
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tbe  kW  allowed  of  such-  granted  and  theveby  establkbed 
this  kind  of  property^  it  would  have  been  unreiasonable 
and  severe  to  hinder  the  proprietors  of  rent-charges 
from  dividing  them>  for  tibe  piDmotton  of  their  children. 

21.  Lord  Ch.  B.  Gilbect  observes,  that  the  objection  iubu  i64. 
which,  has  been  made  to  Hiis  land  of  apportionment  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^'' 
rent  charges  is  this :  that  the  tenant  would  be  thereby 
exposed  to  sevand  suits  loid  distvesaes  for  a  thing, 

which,  in  its  original  creation,  was.  entire.  But  die 
answer  is  obvious>  that  it  is  in  the  teni^nt's  cjioice  whe** 
ther  he  will  submit  InoMetf  to  ihis:  inconvenience  by  his* 
attornment  to  Ihe  grant ^of  a  parrt  of  the  renVcharge.. 
Now  the  necessity  of  m  attcorbment  is:  taken  away :  hjxt 
still  a  division  or  ^>pQrtionment  of  a  rent^chaq^,  by  a 
conveyance  of  part  of  it  ta  a  stranger^  m  held  good. 

22.  A  rent-charge  may  be  divided,  and  a[^rtioned 

by  act  in  law ;  for  a  part  of  a  rent  may  be  lext^ndad  by  Wottoii9.siiirc,  • 
a  scire  facias.    And  though  it  was  said  that  the, tenant  ^i^^m. 
was  thereby,  without  his  attornment,  made  liable  to  se-. 
vera!  suits  and  distresses,  yet  ijt  was  an  inconvenience 
which  he  might  avoid  by  punctual  payment  of  hk  rent 

23.  If  part  of  the  lands  subject  to  a  rent-charge  de^  Lit  §224. 
scend  to  the  grantee^  it  shall  be  apportioned  atcording 

to  the  value  of  the  land;  for  in  ithis ^case  the  grantee  is 
perfectly  passive,  and  does  not  concur  by  any  act  -of 
his  to  defeat  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

24r.  With  respect  to  the  apportionment  t>f  rent^aer-  ADportionment 
vice  it  has  been  stated  in  sect.  5.  that  where  a  person^  ^uw.  "^'^^ 
having  a  rent-service,  purchases  part  of  tbe  land  out  of 
which  it  issues,  the  rent-service  is  not  estinguidied,  but 
shall  be  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  thelaad^ 
so  that  ^  purchase  «han  operate  as  a.discbai^e  to  the 
tenant  for  so  wuch  of  the  rent  as  is  equal  to  ^the  value 
of  the  land  purchased. 

26.  This  rule  onfy  applks to  rach  sennices  as  are  ^^^l^' 
divisible  ia  their  nature^  suefa  as  vent;  for  wiith  xnspect 
to  indivisihle  senriees,  as  where  the  tenant  is  beimd  to 
render  a  horse,  a  hawk,  or  such  like,  though  the  hud 
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purchases  {wirt  of  the  tenancy^  yet^  as  there  can  be  no 
apportionment  of  these  services^  they  shall  become  ex- 
tinct^ and  the  tenant  will  be  discharged  from  them :  for 
the  whole  t^iancy  being  equally  chai^geable^  the  l»rd 
by  his  own  act  shall  not  dischai^e  part^  and  throw  the 
whole  burthen  upon  the  residue^  for  his  own  private 
benefit  and  advantage. 
1  intt.  149a.         26.  Whwc  such  entire  service  is  for  the  benefit  of 

the  public^  as  castle  guards  comage^  &c.^  or  to  repur 
a  bridge  or  way^  or  to  keep  a  beacon^  or  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  justice ;  or  if  it  be  a  work  of  piety ;  in 
all  such  cases  the  tenant  is  stiH  chargeable  for  the  whole 
services :  for  the  thing  is  in  its  nature  indtviMble  ;  and 
the  whole  shaH  not  be  extinguished^  because  the  public 
has  an  interest  in  such  services ;  and  shall  not  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  private  transactions  of  the  parties. 
iibSt'J  Mkic  ^'  ^^  there  be  lord  and  tenant  by  fealty  and  heriot 
8  Rep.  104.  '    service^  and  the  lord  purchases  part  of  the  land^  the 

heriot  service  is  extinct^  because  it  is  entire  and  vain- 
Tit  10.  c.  4.  able.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  heriot  custom .  as 
GflKRentsy  ^^  heen  already  shewn.  But  where  part  of  the  tenancy 
^^^*  comes  to  the  lord  by  descent^  the  services  are   not 

extinct,  though  indivisible. 
jdim,  172.        .  88.  It  was  formerly  doubted  whether  a  rent^service 

incident  to  a  reversion  might  be  af^rtioned  by  b 
grant  of  part  of  the  reversion ;  or  whether  the  whole 
rent  should  not  be  extinct  and  lost.  For  since  the  re- 
version and  rent  incident  thereto  were  entire  in  their 
creation^  it  was  thought  hard  that  they  should  be 
divided  by  the  act  of  the  lessor^  and  the  tenant  thereby 
made  liable  to  several  actbns  and  dbtresses. 
Ccdisai  IT.  •  89.  It  has^  however^  been  long  settled^  that  where 
n^y.      partofthe  revendon  is  gianted  away^  the  rent  shafl  be 

apjKnrtioiied ;  for  the  rent  is  inddent  to  the  revemon. 
Therefore  if  a  person  makiM  a  lease  for  three  years  of 
laod^  reserving  three  shiHings'  rent ;  as  he  may  dispoae 
of  the  whole  revelrsion ;  so  may  he  also  dispose  of  mty 
part  of  it^  since  it  is  a  thing  in  its  nature  severable : 


oiUbirs. 
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and  the  tent,  as  incident  to  the  reyeraion,  may  be  also 
divided,  because  thai  beings  a  retribution  for  the  hnd, 
ottg^ht  to  be  paid  to  those  who  are .  to  have  the  hnd 
upon  the  eiipiration  of  the  lease.  Hence.it  is  that  the 
rent,  or  a  proportionable  part  thereof,  passes  immedi- 
ately with  the  reversion,  without  any  express  mention 
being  made  of  it  in  the  grant. 

90.  A  rentrservice  .may  also  be.ajqportioned  by  ade* 
vise,  of  it  to.  several  persons.  As  where'  A.  leasol  to  B.  ^^^.^  cro. 
rendering  1(M.  rent ;  and  then  devised  6Z.,  part  thereof  ^^'  ^»  ^^* 
to  C,  D.,  and  E.,  severally,  to.  each  of  them  a  third 
part ;  it  was  r^olved,  that  an  action  of  debt  was  mdn- 
tainable  by  one  of  the  devisees  For  though  the  lessee 
by:thi8  means  became  subject  to  several  distresses  and 
actions,  without  attornment^  yet  these  were  mischiefs 
which  he  might  prevent,  by  a  punctual  payment  of  his 
rent.    . 

31.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  rent-service  is  dis-  Anie,i2. 
chaiged  by  the  eviction  of  the  tenant  out  of  the  whole 
land,  from  which  the  rent  issues  :  but  where  only  part  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^' 
of  the  land  is  evicted,  the  rent  will  be  apportioned. 

52.  Where  a  right  of  common  is  established  on  land 
demised,  the  rent  cannot  be  aj^rtioned  at  law,  as  there 
is  no  eviction.  And  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  Ck>urt 
of  Chancery  refused  to  apportion  the  rent,  because  the 
lands  were  worth  more  than  what  was  reserved. 

53.  The  plaintiff  was  lessee  of  divers  lands,  where-  Jewv.Tiiirk- 
upoQ  an  entire  rent  was  reserved:  afterwards  the  in-  cfs/.^^ 
habitants  of  the  town  where    part  of  the  land  lay 
claimed  a  right  of  common  there,  and  upon  a  trial 
established  it.    This,  not  being  an  eiiction  of  the  land 

at  law,  becnuse  the  soil  was  not  recovered,  there  could  . 
be  no  apportionment  of  the  land  at  low;  therefore,  a 
bin  was  broughito  have  the  rent  apportioned  in  equity. 
Serjeant  Maynard  insisted  that  such  an  apportionment 
hsd  firequentiy  been  deoreed  in  eqnity :  but  it  appear* 
iog  thjit  the  lands  were  worth  the  rent  reserved,  and 
^nore,  the  iQourt  would  not  decree  an  apportionment. 
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S#.  With  Inspect  tD  thofse  caM9  where  a  reDb-sennte 
ilnl  ke  apportioned  by  the  net  of  God^  it  is  said  in 

YoL L 3ML      RoB*8  Abridg*iiient^  that  if  a  man  leases  land  for  lifeor 

jears,  rendering  rent>  and  after  part  of  the  land  is  9ar>- 
nHmded  by  water^  this  will  not  make  any  i^portion<- 
nent  of  the  rent^  because  the  soil  remains^  and  may  be 
regained  again  :  but  if  part  of  the  land  be  surrounded 
or  covered  with  the  sea,  this  will  make  an*  apportion- 
ment of  the  rent ;  for  though  the  soil  remains  to  tiie 
lessee,  yet,  by  ordinary  intendment^  there  is  no  pro- 
bability of  regaining  it. 

A*«^  35.  If  land  demised  be  burnt  by  wild  ftre,  yet  t^e 

rent  shall  not  be  apportioned,  for  the  land-  remains 
notwithstanding ;  and  cannot  be  so  consaioed  but  that 
tome  benefit  may  be  made  of  it. 

^^'^'^Koiu         ^^*  ^  rent-service  may  also  be  apportioned  by  act 

Ak  M.  of  law :  as  where  a  moiety  of  a  reversion  is  extended 
upon  a  writ  of  elegit,  the  rent  shaH  be  apportioned^  and 
the  lestor  shall  have  half  of  it,  as  incident  to  die  re** 
version  that  remains  In  him^ 

i*«i^  37.  So  where  a  husband  leases  for  years^  reserviog 

rent^  and  dies,  and  his  widow  recovers  a- tiiird*  part  of 
the  reversion  for  her  dower,  she  shaH  baveithe  same 
proportion  of  the  rent :  for  in  all  these  cases  Hie  law 
apportions  the  rent^  in  the  same  mannei^  as  it  disposes 
of  the  reversion. 

KmST^^^     38.  At  commott  law-  if  a  tenant  for  life  died  before 

1)  itf^«.  i*  the  day^  on  which  the  rent  beeonfe  due^  where  the  iease 
determined  by  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  Kfes  hia  ese- 

SWUM'  ¥.  cutoM  GOttld  not  claim  an  apportionment  of  the  rent  ; 
maU  '  nor  could  the  tiemainderman  or  reversioner*  daim^hat 
part  of  it  which  accrued  during  the  Kfe  ef  the  tenant 
for  life :  so  that  the  tenant  paid  notiiing. 

39;  This  defect  in  tiie  law  produced  the  statute 
11  Geo.  S.  c.  I^.  s.  15.,  by  which  it  is  enacted^  ^^irhat 
where  any  tentot  for  life  shall  die  before  or  on  tiie  day 
en  which  any  rent  waa  rfeserred  or  madie  payable^  upon 
any  demise  or  lease  ef  knds^  tenement8>  or  herMMto* 
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ments^  which  determined  on  the  death  of  such  tenant 
for  life ;  that  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such 
tenant  for  life  shall  and  may^  in  an  action  on  the  case^ 
recover  of  and  from  such  under-tenant  or  under-tenants 
of  such  lands^  &c.y  if  such  tenant  for  life  <lie  on  the  day 
on  which  the  same  was  made  payable^  the  whole ;  or 
if  before  such  day,  then  a  proportion  of  such  rent,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  time  such  tenant  for  life  lived  of  the  last 
year  or  quarter  of  a  year,  or  other  time  in  which  the 
said  rent  waB  g^rowing*  due  as  aforesaid ;  making  all 
just  allowances,  or  a  proportionable  part  thereof  acr 
cordingly.'- 

40.  This  statute  only  extends  to  rents  reserved  on 
leases  which  determine  by  the  death  of  the  lessor ;  for 
where  the  lease  does  not  determine  on  that  event,  the 
person  in  remainder  or  reversion  becomes  entitled  ta 
the  whole  rent  due  from  the  day  of  payment  preceding 
tiie  death  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

41.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  extended  this  statute 
to  the  executors  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  who  died  without 
issue  some  days  before  the  rent  became  due. 

4S.  Tenant,  in  tail,  remainder  to  the  defendant  in  pagettv.oee, 
fee^  leased  for  years;  and  died  without  issue  a  week  voTlmsu 
before  the  day  of  payment  of  the  half  year's  rent.  The  ^^^^J^g, 
lessee  at  the  day  paid  all  the  half  year's  rent  to  the  de- 
fendant :  the  executor  of  the  tenant  in  tail  brought  his 
bill  for  an  apportionment  of  the  rent.  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke — '^  This  point  has  never  been  determined : 
but  this  is  so  strong  a  case,  that  I  shall  make  it  a  pre« 
cedent.  There  are  two  grounds  for  relief  in  equity. 
The  first  arises  on  the  statute  1 1  Geo.  9. :  the  second 
arises  on  the  tenant's  having  submitted  to  pay  the  rent 
to  the  defendant.  The  relief,  arising  upon  the  statute, 
is  either  from  the  strict  legal  construction,  or  equity 
formed  upon  the  reason  of  it.  And  here  it  is  proper 
to  consider,  what  the  mischief  was  before  the  set,  and 
what  remedy  is  provided  at  common  law.  If  tenant  for 
life,  or  any  who  had  a  determinate  estate,  died  but  a 
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day  before  the  rent^  reserved  on  a  lease  of  his^  became 
due,  the  rent  was  lost :  for  no  one  was  entitled  to  re- 
cover it.  His  representatives  could  not^  because  they 
could  only  bring  an  action  for  the  use  and  occupation ; 
and  that  would  not  lie  where  there  was  a  lease^  but 
debt  or  covenant :  nor  could  the  remainderman^  be- 
cause it  did  not  accrue  in  his  time.  Now^  this  act  ap- 
points apportioning  the  rentsi  and  gives  the .  remedy. 
But  there  are  two  descriptions  of  persons^  to  whose 
executors  the  remedy  is  given  :  in  the  pi:eamble  it  is 
one^  having  only  an  estate  for  life ;  in  the  enacting 
part,  it  is  tenant  for  life.  Now^  tenant  in  tail  comes 
expressly  within  the  mischief,  i  do  not  know  how  tbe 
judges  at  commw  law  would  construe  it:  but  I  shoidd 
be  inclined  in  this  Court  to  extend  to  them.  I  should 
make  no  doubts  where  this  is  the  case  of  tenant  in  tail 
aflter  possibility  of  issue  extinct :  for  he  is  considered, 
in  many  respects,  as  tenant  for  life  only.  He  cannot 
suffer  a  recovery :  he  may  be  enjoined  from  committing 
wasjte^  such  as  hurts  the  inheritance,  as  felling  timber; 
though  not. for  committing  common  waste^  being  con- 
sidered as  to  that  as  tenant  in  tail.  Where  it  is  the  case 
of  tenant  for  y^urs  determinable  .on  lives^  he  certainly 
must  be  included  within  the  act ;  though  it  says  only 
tenant  for  life;  it  would  be  playing  with  the  words  to 
say  otherwise.  These  cases  shew  the  necessity  of  con- 
struing, this  act  beyond  the  words.  Tenant  in  tail  has 
certainly  a  ki^ger  ^tate  than  ^-mert  tenant  for  life;  for 
be  haa  the  inheritance  in«  hhn,  and  naay,  when  he  pleases, 
turn  it  into  a  Cm  :  but>  if  he  does  not^  at  the  instant  of 
his  death  he  has  but  an  interest  for  life.    Such  too  is 

4 

the  case  of  a  wife,  tenant  in  tail  expravisione  mariti : 
upon  this  point  I  give  no  absolute  opinion.  As  to  the 
equity  arising  from  this  statute^  I  know  no  better  rule 
than  this ;  equiUu  sequitur  legem :  where  equity  finds 
a  rule  of  law  agreeable  to  conscience^  it  pursues  the 
sense  of  it  to  analogous  cases.  If  it  does  so  as  to  tbe 
minims  of  the  comnion  law,  why  not  as  to  tbe  reasons 
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t>f  the  acts  of  parliameiit?  Nay,  it  has  etcti&IIy  done  so 
on  the  statute  of  Forcible  Entry,  on  which  this  Court 
grounds  bifls,  not  only  to  remo^te  the  force,'  but  also  to 
.quit  the  possession.  This  Court  extends  the  reason  to 
equitable  interests  :  but  I  ground  my  opinion,  in  this 
case,  on  the  tenant's  having  submitted  to  pay  the  rent  . 
He  has  held  himself  bound  in  conscience,  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  the  land  the  last  half-year ;  he  paid 
it  to  the  defendant,  which  he  was  not  bound  to  do  in 
law.  And,  in  siich  a  case,  the  person  he  pays  it  to 
shall  be  accountable,  and  considered  as  receiving  it  for 
those  who  are  in  equity  entitled  thereto.  The  division 
must  be  that  prescribed  by  the  statute ;  and  then  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  rent,  as 
accrued  during  the  testator's  life.  Accordingly  it  was 
so  decreed. 

43.  In  a  subsequent  case,  where  a  person  held  from 
year  to  year  under  a  tenant  in  tail,  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery  decreed  an  apportionment. 

44.  H.  Vernon  being  tenant  in  tail  of  estates  in  the  JI^oV'^r* 
county  of  Sussex,  died  on  the  17th  of  March,  an  infant,  W9.' 

by  which  John  Vernon,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  became 
tenant  in  tail  of  the  estate :  part  of  the  lands  was  oc- 
cupied by  persons  holding  from  year  to  year,  under 
the  guardian ;  and  their  rents  were  payable  at  Lady  and 
Michaelmas-day,  which  demises  expired  by  the  death 
of  H.  Vernon.  These  rents  having  been  paid  to  the 
receiver,  the  question  was,  whether  the  administratrix  of 
H.  Vernon  was  entitled  to  a  proportion  of  the  rents,  or 
the  remainder-man  was  entitled  to  the  whole. 

The  Master  reported,  that  a  proportion  of  the  rent 
was  due  to  H.  Vernon  on  the  day  of  his  death :  to  which 
the  remainder-man  took  an  exception,  that  he  ought  to  ' 
have  certified  that  no  sum  was  due  to  H.  Vernon  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  regard  that  he  was  tenant  in  tail 
of  the  estates  of  which  the  Master  certified  the  said 
rents  or  proportions  to  be  due. 

LiOrd  Thurlow — ''  The  case  of  Pagett  and  Gee  seems 
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rather  to  be  a  decision  what  the  statute  ought  to  have 
done  than  what  it  has.  done :  but  the  question  here  sems 
to  turn  on  another  ground ;  that  the  tenant  holding  from 
year  to  year>  or  from  period  to  period,  from  a  guardian, 
without  lease  or  covenant^  cannot  be  allowed  to  raise 
an  implication  in  his  own  favour,  that  he  should  hold 
without  paying  rent  to  any  body/' — ^The  exception  to 
the  Master's  report  was  over-ruled* 

45.  In  the  case  of  a  parol  demise  from  year  to  year, 
by  a  tenant  for  life^  who  had  a  power  to  lease  by  deed^ 
it  was  held  that  the  rent  was  apportionable. 
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Section  I. 


Hating  tireated  of  the  several  kinds  of  real  property, 
both  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  and  of  the  estates  that 
may  be  had  theretni,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  consi- 
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der  of  the  title  to  real  property,  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  be  acquired  or  lost. 
DocripUon  of      2.  A  title  is  thus  described  by  Lord  Coke,   Tittdus 

1  i^t.845. ».  ^^  j^^^  causa  possidendi  id  quod  nostrum  est,  or  it  is 

the  means  whereby  the  owner  of  the  lands  or  other  real 
property  has  the  just  and  legal  possession  and  enjoy- 

2  Comni.c  13.  ment  of  it.     And  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes  that  there 

are  several  stages  or  degrees  requisite  to  form  a  com- 
plete title  to  lands  and  tenements. 
potMuion.  3.  The  first  degree  of  title  is  the  bare  possession,  or 

actual  occupation,  of  the  estate ;  without  any  apparent 
right,  or  any  pretence  of  right  to  hold  and  continue  such 
possession.  This  may  happen  where  one  man  disseises 
another ;  or  wbere,  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  and 
before  the  entry  of  the  heir^  a  stranger  abates,  and 
holds  out  the  heir.  In  these  cases  the  disseisor  or 
abator  has  only  a  mere  naked  possession,  which  the 
rightful  owner  may  defeat  by  an  entry  on  the  land :  but 
in  the  mean  time  till  some  act  b  done  by  the  rightful 
owner  to  divest  this  possession,  and  assert  his  title,  such 
actui4  possession  is  prifitd  facie  evidence  of  a  legal  title 
in  the  possessor;  and  it  may  by  length  of  time,  and 
negligence  of  him  who  hath  the  right,  by  degrees  ripen 
into  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  title.  At  all  events^ 
without  such  actual  possession,  no  title  can  be  com- 
pletely good. 
E(r«ctofaneii-  4.  The  necessity  of  ah  entry  by  t)ie  heir,  upon  the 
^'  death  of  the  ancestor,  or  where  that  is  prevented  of  a 

TU.i.§22.       continual  claim^  has  been  already  stated     In  the  case 

of  a  disseisin  or  ouster  of  the  freehdd,  t^e^  Audi  also 
iiiirt.252ft.  be  an  entry;  and  if  there  be  two  dissdisbrs,  the  dis- 
seisee must  make  Ihis  entry  on  both;  bb  if  one  disseisor 
has  conveyed  the  lands,  with  EVery,  to  two  of"  three 
persons,  an  entry  must  be  made  on  each  of  them :  but 
if  the  disseisor  has  let  the'  lands  to  several  persons  for 
years  only,  an  entry  ott  oiie  of  the  lessees,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole^  wiil  be  sufficient  to  reVest  ali« 
5.  The  eSefi  of  an  entry  ^r  claim  ik,  to  pot  |be 
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person  who  enteit  or  claisns  into  the  actual  possession 
tnd  Misin  in  deed  of  the  hnds.     Thus  Littleton  says-^r 
^'  By  racfa  entry  he  shail  have  as  good  a  possession  and  §  4ir,4i8. 
seisin  of  aU  the  lands  and  tenements  whereof  he  hath 
title  of  entry^  as  if  he  had  entered  in  deed  into  every 
p5ircel/'    And  spealcing  of  continual  claim^  he  setys — 
^^  Presently  by  such  claim  he  hath  a  possession  and  sei-^  ,^^^ 
sin  in  the  lands^  as  well  as  if  he  had  entered  in  deed; 
aldioii^h  be  never  had  possession  or  seisin  of  the  samd 
kndsi  or  tenements  before  the  said  claim/' 
.   6.  The  next  step  to  a  good  and  perfect  title  is  the  ^^^  of  pot- 
right  of  possession^  which  may  exist  in  one  man^wh  ile 
the  actual  possession  is  in  another.     Thus  in  the  cas^ 
of  a  disseisin^  abatement^  or  intrusion,  the  right  of  pos* 
session  is  in  the  disseisee  or  the  person  on  whom  the 
abatement  or  intrusion  has  been  effected,  who  may  exert 
it  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  by  an  entry ;  and  the  ac- 
tual possession  is  in  the  dii^seisor,  abator,  or  intruder. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  disseisin  abatement  or  intrusion^  J^^st  237.  t. 
the  descent  of  thd  lands  to  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  or  2s«Qfid.  rI 
abator  ^r  intruder  tolls,  that  is,  takes  away  the  entry 

of. disseisee,  &c ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  the  pos* 
session^  which  is  transmitted  from  the  ancestor  to  the 
heir  is  rightful,  until  the  contrary  be  shewn ;  so  that 
in  general  no  person  can  recover  possession  by  mere 
entry  on  lands,  which  another  hath  by  descent.  It  is^ 
however,  enacted  by  the  statute  32  Hen.  8.  c.  33. 
that  the  dying  seised  of  any  disseisor,  of  or  in  any 
inanors.  &c.  having  no  right  or  title  therein,  shall 
not  be  taken  or  deemed  to  be  such  descent  in  law^ 
for  to  loll  or  take  away  the  entry  of  any  persons,  ex^ 
cept  that  such  disseisor  hath  had  the  peaceable  pos-  Tit.3i.c.2. 
session  of  such  manors,  &c.  whereof  he  shall  so  die 
seised,  by  the  space  of  five  years  next  after  the  dis- 
seisin  J  without  entry  or  continual  claim. 

8.  Where  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  j^.^  |  ^^ 
under  ainy  legal  disability,  such  as  infancy,  coverture, 
imprisonment,  insanity,  or  absence  from  the  realm,  a 
dracent  will  not  take  aWay  the  right  of  entry. 
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f  9.  The  right  of  possession  ts  of  two  sorts  ;  aa  ap- 
parent right  of  possession^  which  may  be  defeated  by 
proving  a  better ;  and  an  actual  right  of  possession^ 
which  will  stand  the  test  against  all  opponents. .  Thos^ 
where  a  person  was  disseised^  the  disseisor  bad  •  only 
the  naked  possession^  because  the  disseisee  might  entec 
and  evict  him  :  but  against  all  other  persons^  the  dis- 
seisor had  a  right ;  and  in  this,  respect  only  could  be 
said  to  have  the  right  of  possession ;  for,  in  respect 
of  the  disseisee^  he  had  no  right  at  all.  When  a  de- 
>8cent  was  .cast,  the.  heir  of  the  disseisor  acquired  the 
ju8po88e89i(mtB,  because  the  disseisee  could  not  enter 
upon  his  possession,  and  evict  him,  but  was  put  to  his 
real  action. 

•  10.  If  a  disseisor  dies  after  five  years^  quiet  posses- 
sion, and  the  disseisee  enters,  the.  heir  of  the  disseisor 
may  maintain  an  ejectment ;  for  the  right  of  posses- 
sion belongs  to  him  though  the  mere  right  be  in  the 
disseisee. 

11.  Where  the  person  who  has  the  actual  r^ht  of 
possession  makes  his  claim,  and  brings  his  action, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  Limit- 
ation, and  can  prove  by  what  unlawful  means  the  per- 
son in  possession  acquired  his  seisin,  he  will  then,  by 
judgment  of  law,  recover  that  possession  to  which  he 
had  such  actual  right.  But  if  he  omits  to  bring  his 
possessory,  action  within  the  limited  time,  his  adversary 
may  imperceptibly  gain  an  actual  right  of  possession. 
;  12.  When  the  right  of  possession  is  gained,-  the 
party  kept  out  of  possession  has  nothing  left  iti  htm 
but  the  mere  right  of  property,  or  jlWs  proprktatiB, 
without  either  possession,  or  the  right  of  possestoion ; 
and  his  estate  is  then  said .  to  be  devested  and  titmed 
to  a  right.  It  is  devested  because  the  right  owner  is 
turned  out  of  possession  ;  and  it  is  turned  to  a  r^ht, 
because  the  right  of  possession,  and  conseqaenlly  the 
right  of  entry,  is  lost;  and  nothing  is  left  but.tiie 
jti8  merum,  or  mere  right  of  prc^erty ;  which  cannot 
be  regained  by  a  possessory,  but  only  by  a  real  action. 
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13.  Where    the  right  of  entry  into  lands  is  k)st^  Disoo&tiDo- 

ance  < 


and  the  person  entitled  can  only  recover  by  a  real  "^"°'"' 


action^  the  estate  is  said  to  be  discontinued.     Thus 

Lord  Coke  says  a  discontinuance  of  estate  in  lands  . ,    \.^^ 

"^  I  Inst*  325  4 

or  tenements  is  properly,  in  legal  understanding,  an 
alienation  made  or  suffered  by  tenant  in  tail,  or  any 
that  is  seised  in  outer  droit,  whereby  the  issue  in 
tail  or  heir  or  successor,  or  those  in  remainder  or 
reversion,  are  driven  to  their  action,  and  cannot  enter. 

14.  The^  instances  of  discontinuance  mentioned  by 
Littleton^  s.  593,  are,  1.  Where  an  abbot  aliened  the 
hnds  whereof  he  was  seised  jure  ecclesite ;  in  which 
case  his  successor  could  not  enter  into  them,  although 
the  right  was  in  him,  but  was  piit  to  his  action . — 
3.  Where  a  man  seised  in  right  of  his  wife  enfeoffed  an- 
other and  died  ;  the  wife  could  not  enter,  but  was  put 
to  her  action.  3.  Where  a  tenant  in  tail  of  land  en- 
feoffs another  and  has  issue,  and  dies ;  the  issue  may 
not  enter  into  the  land,  albeit  he  hath^  right  and  title 
to  it,  but  is  put  to  his  action . 

15.  In   consequence  of  this   doctrine  it  has  been 

long  settled,  that  where  a  tenant  in  tail  discontinues  Tit.2.c.3. 
the  estate  tail,,  which  he  may  do  by  feoffment  or  fine, 
the  person  to  whom  the  estate  tail  is  transferred  by 
these'  assurances  acquires  the  right  of  possession  ; 
and  nothing  remains  in  the  issue  in  tail  but  the  mere 
right  of  property. 

^  16.  The  union  of  the  possession;  the  right  of  pos-  whatconaii* 
SMsion,  and  the  right  of  property,  constitute  a  complete  pkte  uucT* 
title  to  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments.     For  it  is 
an.  ancient  1  maxim  of  law  Uiat  no  title  is  completely 
good.unlesr  the  right  of  possession  be  joined  with  the 
right  of  property,  which  is  then  denoipinated  a  double 
right;    And  when  to  this  double  right  the  actual  pos-  i  inst,  266 «. 
Msion  is  ako  united ;  where  there  is,  according  to 
tile  expression  of  Fleta,  juris  et  seisime  canjunctio  ; 
then, andthen  only,  is  the  title  completely  legal. 
17.  Lord  Coke  has  thus  stated  the  whole  of  this  ^''""• 
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doctriae.^^— ^'  It  is  to  be  known  that  there  b  jtis  pro- 
prietatis,  a  ri^ht  of  ownershipx;  ^JU8  possessioms,  a 
right  of  seisin  or  possession ;  and  jus  proprietatis  et 
possessionis,  a  right  both  of  property  and  possession. 
And  this  is  anciently  cailed  ju8  duplicatum,  or  droit 
droit.  For  example^  a  man  may  be  disseised  of  an 
acre  of  land^  the  disseisee  hath  jus  proprieuais,  the 
disseisor  hath  jus  possessionis  ;  and  if  the  disseisee  re- 
lease to  the  disseisor^  he  hath^M  proprietatis  et  pos-^ 
sessionis." 

18.  Utdeton  says^  s.  659^  that  where  a  man.  kaa  twa 
titles  to  lands^  on^  a  ifnore  ancient^  and  the  other  a 
later  title^  if  he  c^mes  to  the  land  by  the  later  title 
yet  the  law  will  adjudge  him  in  by  force  of  Hie  elder 
title^  because  it  is  the  most  sure.  And  when  a  per-^ 
son  is  adjudged  in  by  force  of  his  elder  .title,  tfaiSiis 
said  to  be  a  renJiitter  in  him  ;  as  if  tenant  in  tail  dis- 
continues his  :  estate ;  aftervmrds  disseises  tke  dis- 
continuee^  and  so  dies  seised,  whereby  the  tenemeilts 
descend  to  his  issue^  or  cousin,  inheritable  by  force 
of  the  intail,  such  issue  or  cousin  is  remitted  to  the 
estate  tail,  as  his  elder  title^  For  if  he  should  be  in 
by  force  of  the  descent,  then  the  discpntinuee  might 
have  a  writ  of  entry  sur  disseisin  against  him,  and 
should  recover  the  tenements  :  but  inasmuch  as  he  is 
in  his  remitter,. by  force  of  the  tail^  the  title  andinle* 
rest  of  the  discontinuee  is  taken  away,  and  defeated* 

19.  A  principal  cause  Why  such  heir,  in  the  case 
aforesaid,  and  in  other  like  cases,  shall  be  said  in  his 
remitter,  is,  because  there  is  not  any  person  against 
whom  he  may  sue  hia  writ  of  formedon ;  for  against 
himself  he  cannot  sue,  and  he  cannot  sue*  against  any 
other,  none  other  being  tenant  of  the  freehold*  For 
this  cause  the  law  doth  adjudge  him  in  his  remitter,. 
scilicet,  in  such  plight  as  if  he  had  lawfuUy  recovered 
the  same  land  against  another. 

20.  Sir  W  Bkckstone  has  observed,  that  if  the 
subsequent  estate  or  right  of  possession  be  gained  by 
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a  man's  own  act  or  consent^  as  by  immediate  purchase, 
being  of  full  age,  he  shall  not  be  remitted.  For  the 
taking  such  subsequent  estate  was  his  own  folly,  and 
shall  be  looked  upoh  as  a  waiver  of  his  prior  right ; 
therefore  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  to  every  remitter 
there  are  regularly  these  incidents.  An  ancient  right, 
and  a  new  defeasible  estate  of  freehold,  uniting  in  one 
and  the  same  person ;  which  defeasible  estate  must 
be  cast  upon  the  tenant^  not  gained  by  his  own  act 
or  folly. 

21.  Lord  Coke,  however,  says,  that  a  man  shall  y"*;?i^*- 

.  '        J   '  Moo.  115. 

not  be  remitted  to  a  right  remediless,  for  the  which 
he  can  have  no  action:  as  if  the  issue  in  tail  be  bar- 
red  by  the  fine  or  warranty  of  his  ancestor,  and  the 
fireehold  is  afterwards  cast  upon  him,  he  shall  not  be  y^^^ ,  5^^^. 
remitted  to  his  estate  tail,  because  he  could  not  have  ^^7\^j^' 
recovered  it  by  an  action. 

22.  The  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real  property  1  nut.  is  h. 
are  two  only  ;  descept  and  purchase.    The  former, 
where  the  title  is  vested  in  a  person  by  the  single 
operation  of  law ;  the  latter,  where  the  title  is  vested 

by   the  person's  own  act  and  agreement.  * 
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Section  I. 

Descent  or  hereditary  succession  is  the  title  whereby  a 
person  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor  acquires  his  estate, 
as  his  heir  at  law.  An  heir^  therefore^  is  he  upon  whom 
the  law  casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
ancestor ;  and  an  estate  so  descended  on  the  heir  is,  in 
law,  called  the  inheritance. 

2.  Although  the  right  of  inheriting  be  known  to  the 
laws  of  every  civilized  country,  and  is  founded  on  the 
best  principles  of  reason,  yet  it  is  not  derived  from  na- 
tural law,  or  which  can  belong  to  any  man  in  a  state  of 
nature;  from  which  it  follows  thai  the  numerous  luid 
arbitrary  rules  by  which  its  course  is  eithw  directed  or 
interrupted  can  never  property  be  esteemed  or  objected 
to,  as  violations  of  natural  justice*  Our  laws  of  desceat 
are  derived  from  feudal  prindples,  and  differ  essentially 
from  the  Roman  law  of  succession ;  for  with  us  the  heir 
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succeeds  as  related  to  the  ancestor  in  bloody  and  desig* 
nated  to  inherit  the  e^tate^  by  the  terms  of  the  grant. 

3.  Not  only  every  thing  which  foils  under  the  deno-  what^MstA 
mination  of  real  estate  descends  to  the  heilr^  but  also 

heir  looms^  and  all  such  other  chattels  as  are  annexed 
to,  or  connected  with  the  freehold ;  as  wainscots^ 
benches^  doors^  windows^  and  the  like. 

4.  Every  species  of  tree,  whether  timber  or  not^ 
standing  on  the  land  at  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  toge- 
ther with  the  grass  actually  growing,  though  ripe  for 
cutting,  descend  to  the  heir.  But  corn  and  every  other 
vegetable  produced  annually  by  labour  and  cultivation^ 
goes  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  ancestor, 
as  a  compensation  for  th^  expense  of  raiding  them. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  descents,  or  law  of  inheritance  in  Coniangoinity. 
fee  simple^  depends  on  the  nature  of  kindred,  and  the 

several  degrees  of  consanguinity.  It  will  therefore  be 
first  necessary  to  state  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  in  blood.  Consanguinity  or  kindred  is  defined 
to  be  vinculum  personarum  ab  eodem  stipite  descenden- 
Hum;  the  connection  or  relation  of  persons  descended 
from  the  same  stock ;  it  is  either  lineal  or  collateral. 
Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between  per* 
sons  of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  right  line  from  the 
other ;  as  between  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father. Every  generation  in  this  direct  lineal  consan- 
guinity constitutes  a  degree,  reckoning  either  upwards 
or  downwards.  Colkteral  consanguinity  is  that  which 
subsists  between  persons  lineally  descended  from  the 
same  ancestor^  who  is  the  stirps,  trunk,  or  common 
stocky  but  who  do  not  descend  the  one  from  the  other ; 
as  brothers,  and  the  children^  grandchildren^  Ac.  of 
brothers. 

6. '  The  method  of  computing  the  degrees  of  con-  i  imt  sa ». 
sanguinity  by  the  canon  law,  which  our  law  has  adoptedi 
is  as^  fidllows : — ^We  begin  at  the  common  ancestori  and 
i^on  downwards ;  and  in  whatever  degree  tbef  two 
persons,  or  the  most  remote  of  them^  is  distant  from  the 
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cotniAon  ancestor^  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
said  to  be  related. 

.  7.  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  are  capable  of 
claiming  an  estate  in  fee  simple^  as  the  heirs  of  one  who 
died  seised  thereof^  they  must  be  first  legitimate;  se- 
condly^  natural  born  subjects^  or  naturalized^  or  made 
denizens ;  thirdly^  not  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  or 
claim  through  «ny  ancestor  who  was  attainted  of  trea- 
son or  felony. 

'  6*  No  person  can  succeed  to  an  estate  as  heir,  who 
is  not  born  in  lawful  matrimony ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of 
law,  that  hteres  legilimus  est  quern  nuptuB  demonstrant ; 
and  a  bastard  being  JiUw  mUiiuSj  can  neither  inherit 
from.hi^  father  nor  mother;  consequently,  can  have  no 
heirs  but  his  own  children. 

9.  By  the  old  law,  if  the  husband  was  within  the 
four  seas,  and  his  vrife  had  issue,  no  evidence  would 
be  admitted  to  prove  such  issue  a  bastard,  unless  the 
husband  was  incapable  of  procreation.  But  Mr.  Har- 
grave  has  observed,  that  this  was  never  an  universal 
rule ;  and  that .  it  has  been  long  settled,  that  not  only 
proof  of  being  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  every  other 
kind  of  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  impossibility, 
or  even  improbability,  of  the  husband's  being  the 
fiither,  b  admissible.  An4  in  the  late  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Banbury,  the  House  of  Lords  adhered  to 
this  principle. 

10.  With  respect  to  posthumous  children,  the  rule 
formerly  was,  that  they  must  be  born  within  nine 
months,  or  forty  weeks,  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 
But  now  the  Courts  consider  nine  months  merely  as  the 
usual  time,  and  do  not  decline  exercising  the  discretion 
of  allowing  a  longer  space,  where  the  opinion  of  pby* 
sicians  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  required 
it.  In  a  late  instance,  upon  an .  issue  directed  out  of 
Chancery5  a  child  born  forty-three  weeks,  excepts  one 
day>  after  the  husband's  death,  was  found  to  foe  legi- 
timate. 
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11.  Where  a  widow  is  sudpected  of  feigpning^  h^r^lf  iinst8.6.ii.i. 
pregpmnt)  with  a  view  to  produce  a  supposititious  child ;  ^^  *' "'  ^' 
the  presumptive  heir  may  have  a  writ  det)Mtre  in^pid- 

endo,  to  examine  whethe/*  she  be  pregnant  or  not;  and 
if  she  be  pregnant^  to  keep  her  under  a  proper  restraint^ 
till  «h6  be  delivered.  . 

12.  No  person  is  capable  of  inheriting  lands  unless  And  natural- 
he  is  a  natural  bom  subject ;  or  naturalized  by  act  of  ^°™"*"^J**^*^ 
parliament,  or  made  a  denizen  by  the  King's  letters  pa- 
tent.    By  the  common  law  every  person  bom  out  of 

the  King's  dominions  or  allegiance  was  deemed  an 
alien .  .  But  by  the  statute  25  EMw.  3.  s.  8.  it  wias  enacted 
that  all  children  bom  abroad,  whose  fathers  and  mothers 
vr^re,  at  the  time  of  their  birth  in  allegiance  to  the 
King,  and  the  mother  had  passed  the  seas  witb  her 
liasbaiid's  consent,  might,  iaherit^  as  if  bora  in  England. 

13.  By  the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  5v  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
ohiMlreii  of  all  natural-bora  iubjects,  bora  out  of  ihe 
aBegianee  of  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  shidl 
be  deemed  to  be  natural-bom  subjects.  And  by  the 
statute  4  6eo«  3.  c.  21.  reciting  that  doubts  had  arisen 
respecting,  the  construction  of  the  statute  7  Ann;^  it  is 
enacted  that  all  children  bora  out  of  the  ligeancb  <^f  the 
CSrowii  of  England,  or  which  shooldbeborn  Mt  of  iuch 
lige^nce,  whose  lathers  were  or  should  be  nsAlwM>om 
subjedts  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  such  ohlldl^Mi/ shocrfd 
by  virtue  of  the  said  act  of  7  Ahn^  and  of  this  aet>  1^ 
a^tidged  to  be  natncal-bom  subjecte  provided  their 
fieUlMxrs  were  not  attainted  of  high  treason,  or  Kable  to 
the  penalties  of  high  treason,  in  case  of  tbdir  refciminjg* 
to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland^  or  in  the  isrervice  of  any 
slate  in  enmity  witib  the  Grown  of  England. 

14.  By  the  ^atute  ISGeo;  3.  c.  9L  it*  is  enacted, 
that  aH  persons  bora  out  of  the  ligeance  eff  the  Orowtk 
of  Eogbftd,  whose  fathers  were  or  should  be,  by  virtue 
of  the  statutes  7  Ann.  and  4  Geo«  d.,  entitled  to  the 
rrghts  and  privileges  of  natural^bora  subjects,'  should  be 
d^ttied  natutai-bora  subjects,     in  celisieqttence   of 
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Mither  inherit  incapable  of  inheritinfi:  lakids^  or  of  tranBmittine  them 

Dor  transmit.  '  o  '  o 

1  Inst.  8 «.       by  descent  Id  tbeirchUdren.    Thus  Lord  Coke  saya^ — 

'^  If  a  man  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  he  can  be 
heir  to  no  man^  nor  any  man  heir  to  him,  pfvpter  de- 
lictum.     And  this  disability  can  only  be  removed  by 
act  of  parliament.     But  a  person  may  inherit  from  one 
of  his  parents,,  thou^  the  other  was  tittainted  of  trea- 
son or  felony ;  fbr  dt^Ueatua  sanguia  is  not  necessary 
in  descents. 
Snt^V.cL  27.      ^-  Thus  it  is  sttited  by  Jenkins  to  have  been  re- 
N^  165.        solved  in  the  Eicb^quer  Chamber,  that  where  an  at- 
c  49.  s.'49.  '   tainted  person  married  an  heiress,  and  had  issue  by  her, 

that  issue  should  inherit;  for  the  marriage  was  lawful, 
and  the  issue  claimed  only  from  the  mother, 
comption  of       %s.  There  is  a  farther  consequence  of  an  attainder 

for  treason  or  felony,  which  is,  the  corruption  and  ex- 
tinotion  of  all  herecUtary  blood  in  the  person  uttainted ; 
by  which  he  is  rendered  not  only  inc^[Nible  himself  of 
inheriting  or  transmitting  his  own  property  by  heir- 
ship ;  but  he  will  also  obstruct  the  descent  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  his  posterity,  in  all  cas^  where  they  are 
oUiged  to  derive  (Jieir  title  throi^h  him,  from  toy  re- 
mote ancestor. 
LnwofFof^  24.  This  doctrine  ui  thus  explained  by  the  Hon. 
72.  Charles  Yerke : — ^'  It  is  a  principle  m  all  stales»  where 

^"^  ^'  a  man  is  neither  a  subject  by  births  dr  express  eotQpact, 

or  has  voluntarily  reboonced  the  mutual  obfigations,  to 
consider  him  as  not  within  thiir  obediencej  or  even  no- 
tice:  hut  When  he  htis  forfeited  *  his  civil  rights,  by 
*  ^vme^  ho  IS  regarded  as  still  subject  to  their  power ; 
and  in  every  respect  within  the  strict  consideration  of 
the  law:  that  the  ancient  common  law  of  England 
clearly  proceeds  upon  this  principle.  Where  a  man 
was  not' capable  of  civil  rights  by  nature^  as  an  alien 
born,  and  never  naturalised,  being  unknown  to  the 
law,  he  was  excluded  from  inheriting ;  and  the  next  of 
kin  within  the  allegiance,  who  did  not  claim  und^r 
him,  was  admitted:  or  where  he  had  incurred  fciril 
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disabilities^  by  his  own  voluntary  ad^  not  criminal ;  as 
one  who  entered  religion^  or  abjured  the  realm^  he  was 
taken  to  have  underg^one  civil  deaths  and  the  next  in 
descent  entered.  But  where  he  is  attainted  of  treason 
6t  felony^  the  law  will  not  pass  him  over^  and  marks 
him  out  in  rei  cKemplumet  infandam.     Hence  it  is^  • 

that  though  he  was  never  in  possession^  nor  those  who* 
claim  XiMtt  Irnn  more  capable  of  inheriting  than  he^ 
by  read<!>tt  of  the  consequential  disability  arismg  from 
the  attainder  of  the  ancestor ;  yet  the  estate  will  be  in- 
terrupted in  its  course  to  the  collateral ;  and  escheat. -'  * 

25.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  that  if  there  p.  c  Part  i. 
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be  grandfather^  father^  and  son^  and  the  &ther  is  at- 
tainted^ and  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  grandfiEither^  the 
son  cannot  inherit  an  estate  in  fee  simple  from  the 
grandfather;  because  he  must  necessarily  derive  his 
descent  through  his  father^  which  he  cannot  do  by 
reason  of  the  attainder. 

26.  Where  there  were  two  brothers,  and  the  youngest  Qnf^  tt^^ 
had  issue  a  son^  and  was  attainted  of  high  treason)  and'  ^^,^'uz. 
executed ;  it  was  held  that  this  son  could  not  inherit 
from  his  uncle ;  because  he  must  of  necessity  derive 
his  descent  through  .his  lather. 

9^^  A.  and  B.  were  brothers,  A.  was  attainted,  fend  ivciit.4i6, 
had  issue  C.^  and  died:  C.  purchased  lands,  and  died 
without  issue.     HeM  that  B.,  his  uncle,  could  not  in- 
herit  from  him ;  because  he  must  derive  his  descent 
through  A.,  who  was  the  medium  ancestor,  and'  in-  - 
capable. 

S8.  If  a  man  has  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted,  Dy«r  48«. 
and  afterwards  the  father  dies  seised  of  an  estate  in  fee 
simple,  the  younger  brother  cannot  inherit  from  the 
father ;  for  the  elder  brother,  though  attainted,  is  still  a 
brother,  and  no  other  can  be  heir  to  the  father,  while 
he  is  alive. 

This  was  considered  as  such  a  hardship,   that  iti  RotPtri. 
\     1  Hen.  4t  a  petition  was  prefferred  by  the  Commons  to  ^^*-  ^"-  **^- 
the  King,  praying,  that  where  the  eldest  son,  during 
VOL.  ni.  2  b 
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the  life  of  the  father^  was  attainted^  the  next  brother 
niig^ht  notwithstanding  succeed,  as  heir  to  his  father 
to  which  the  King  answered^ — '^  Let  the  common 
law  run." 

29.  It  is^  however^  a  general  rule^  that  the  attainder 
of  a  person  who  need  not  be  mentipned  in  the  de- 
qvation  of  the  descent  does  not  impede^  let  the  an- 
cestor be  never  so  remote  :  therefore^  where  a  person 
may  claim  as  heir  to  an  ancestor^  without  being  obliged 
tp  derive  his  descent  through  an  attainted  person  ;  he 
will  not  be  affected  by  his  attainder. 

30.  ThuSj  in  the  case  of  the  attainder  of  an  elder 
son^  if  such  elder  son  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fitther, 
without  issue^  the  younger  son  will  then  inherit  from 
the  father;  because  he  can  derive  his  descent  from 
him^  without  claiming  through  or  mentioning  his  elder 
brother. 

31.  Lord  Coke  says^  if  a  man  has  issue  two  sons, 
and  after  is  attainted,  and  one  of  the  sons  purchases 
lands^  and  dies  without  issue,  the  other  brother  shall  be 
heir  :  for  the  attainder  of  the  father  only  corrupts  the 
lineal  blood,  and  not  the  collateral  blood  between  the 
brothers,  which  was  vested  in  them  before  the  attain- 
der. But  some  held,  that  if  a  man,  after  attainder,  have 
issue  two  sons,  the  one  of  them  cannot  be  heir  to  the' 
other,  because  they  could  not  be  heir  to  the  father;  for 
that  they  never  had  any  inheritable  blood  in  them.  It 
is  however  now  settled,  that  the  descent  between  bro- 
thers is  immediate  ;  therefore  that  the  attainder  of  the 
father  does  not  prevent  his  sons  from  inheriting  from 
each  other ;  for  though  the  &ther  is  medium  differcM 
sanguinis,  yet  he  is  not  medium  differens  h4eredUatis. 

32.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes,  that  corruption  of 
blood  being  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  hardship,  there- 
fore in  most,  if  not  aU,  the  new  felonies,  created  by 
parliament  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.j  it  is  de- 

cjare^'  ^^^^  ^^^y  *^^  "^^  extend  to  any  corruption  of < 
bbod. 
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S3.  By  a  statute  passed  in  7  Ann.  it  was  enacted^ 
that  conruption  of  blood  should  cease  upon  the  death 
of  the  two  grandsons  of  James  II.  It  has^  however^ 
been  revived  by  a  modem  statute^  39  Geo.  3.  c.  93. 
But  by  a  subsequent  one^  54  Geo.  3.  c.  145.^  it  is  con- 
fined to  high  treason^  petit  treason^  and  murder ;  and 
to  the  crime  of  abetting^  procuring^  or  counselling  the 
same,  (a) 


(a)  Witkiespect  to  restitatioiiof  blood,  vide  Titie  ZXVL  e.  % 
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Rules  or  Canons  of  Descent. 


Sbct*    1.  I.  Canon.  Inheritances 

Uneally  descend. 
3*  Rule    that    nemo    est 

heres  YiTentis. 
3.  T%e  Ancestor  must  die 

seised. 
7.  Exceptions  to  this  Rule. 
10*  Explanation  of  thejirst 

Canon. 
II.  A  Descent  may  be  de^ 

feated  by  the  birth  of 

a  nearer  Heir. 
15.  Exclusion  of  the  ascend'' 

ing  Line. 
20.  II.  Canon.  Males pre^ 

ferred  to  Females. 
%i.  III.  Canon.  The  eldest 

Male  succeeds. 
34.  But  Females  equally. 
80.  IV.  Canon.     Right  qf 

Representation. 
50.  v.  Canon.     Collateral 

Descents. 


Sect.  31.  The  Heir  must  be  of 

the  Blood  of  the  first 

Purchaser. 
30.  Descents  ex  parte  pa- 

temd  et  matemi* 
37.  What  Ads  mil  alter 

the  Descent. 
46.  What   Acts    wiU  mi 

hisoe  that  Effect. 
50.  VI.  Canon.  Proximity. 
61.  Exclusion  of  the  Half 

Blood. 
54.  What  Seisin  necessary. 

65.  Trust  Estates  are  with' 

in  this  Rule. 

66.  AndAdoowsonSyTUhesj 

4rc. 

70.  VII.  Canon.  The  Male 
Stocks  preferred. 

72.  Mode  of  tracing  an 
Heir  at  Law* 

81.  Observations  on  Blackt 
stone. 


Sectioic  I. 


LCtBOB.    h- 

keritanoef 
Unstllydc* 


Thb  first  rale  or  canon  of  descent^  as  laid  down  by  Sir 
W.  Blackstone^  is, — ''  That  inheritances  shall  lineally 
descend  to  the  issue  of  the  person  who  last  died  actuaDy 
seised,  m  mfimtum :  but  shall  never  lineally  aacend." 
To  explain  this  and  the  subsequent  canons  of  de- 
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npent,  it  wU  be  necessary  to  ^mise  some  Tule9  and 
principles  of  the  commoH  3aw^  which  are  applicable  to 
this  slibjeet. 

2.  It  is  a  rule  of  tiie  comnven  law^  that  no  inheritance  ^^^  ^^  "^^^ 
can  vest^  nor  cato  any  person  be  the  actual  complete  vauit, 

heir  of  another^  till  tiie  ancestor  is  previously  dead ; 
nemo  '£8t  kkres  viDeMiB.  Befiore  that  time^  the  person 
who  is  kieKt  in  the  fine  of  succession  is  called  an  heir 
apparent^  or  an  heir  presumpdre.  Heirs  apparent  are 
such^  whose  right  of  inheritance  is  indefeasible^  pro- 
vided they  ontliTe  their  ancestor ;  as  the  eldest  son^  or 
Ihs  issue ;  who  raust^  by  the  course  of  the  common  law^ 
be  heir  to  the  fother^  whenever  he  happens  to  die. 
Hein  jpresum^tive  are  such  who^  if  the  ancestor  shodld 
die  immediately^  wonld^  in  the  present  circumstsinces  of 
things^  be  his  heirs  ;  but  whose  rights  of  iiiheritance 
may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some  hearer 
heir  being  bom. 

3.  Another  rule  of  the  common  law  respecting;  de^  The  ancestor 
scents  is^  that  no  person  can  properly  be  such  an  aii- 

tester^  as  that  an  inheritance  can  be  derived  from  him^ 
unless  be  had  ah-actual  seisin.  Or^  as  Lord  Coke  ex- 
presses it^ — ''  A  man  that  claimeth  as  heir  in  fee  simple  i  inat.  ii  a. 
to  any  man  by  descent^  must  make  himself  heir  to  him 
that  wab  last  seised  of  the  actual  freehold  and  inherit- 
ance." And  Ldrd  Hale  says — ''The  last  actual  seisin  HiBt-cii. 
in  any  ancestor  makes  hitn^  as  it  were^  the  root  of  the 
descent^  equally,  to  many  intents,  as  if  he  bad  been  a 
purchaser :  and  Uierefbre  he  that  cannot,  according  to 
the  rulc^  of  descents,  derive  his  succession  from  him 
that  was  last  actually  seised,  though  he  might  have 
derived  it  from  some  precedent  ancestor,  shall  not  in- 
herit." 

4.  The  law  requires  this  notoriety  of  possession,  2Comin.2os. 
says  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  as  evidence  that  the  ancestor 

had  ike  property  in  himself,  which  is  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  heir.  The  s^sin,  therefore,  of  any  person  makes 
him  (he  foot  or  stCK^k  from  whiiE^h  all  future  inheritance^ 
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by  right  of  bloody  must  be  derited;  which  is  briefly 
expressed  in  the  maxim  of  Fleta^  seiamafaeit  $tipitem. 

^^  ^*  5.  The  nature  of  seisin^  and  the  difference  between 

seisin  in  deed  and  seisin  in  law^  has  been  explained  in 

lit  t,  s.         a  former  Tide.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  here  to  observe^ 

n  «<  that  when  a  person  acquires  an  estate  m  fee  simple  la 

land  by  descent,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  enter  on 
the  lands  to  gain  a  seisin  in  deed,  in  order  to  transmit 
it  to  his  heir ;  for  if  he  has  a  seisin  in  law  only,  it  will 
not  be  sufficient. 

Id.  15  b.  6.  The  rule  is  the  same  with  respect  to  inoorporeal 

hereditaments.  So  that  where  an  advowson  in  grosis^ 
or  a  rent,  descends  to  a  person,  he  must  aotuidly  pre- 
sent to  the  church,  and  receive  the  rent,  before  be  can 
become  the  stock  of  a  descent :  but  if  the  advowson  be 
appendant  to  a  marior,  there  actual  «eirin  of  the  nwor 
will  give  a  seisin  of  the  advowson.  ^     . 

Exceptions  to        7.  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  this 

rule,  as  where  an  ancestor  acquires  an  estate  by  his 
own  act,  he  is  in  many  cases  cdlowed  to  transmit  it  to 
his  heirs,  though  he  never  had  actual  seisin  of  it  him- 

1  Rap.  98 «.  self  Thus  it  is  laid  down  arguendas  4n  Shelley's  case, 
that  If  a  fine  was  levied  to  A.  in  fee,  and  afterwards, 
but  before  execution,  A.  died,  his  heir  might  enter; 
and  though  he  were  the  first  that  entered,  yet  he  should 
be  in  by  descent ;  it  being  a  rule,  that  where  the  heir 
takes  any  thing  which  might  have  vested  in  the  ances- 
tor, the  heir  should  be  in  by  descent.  It  was  liewever 
observed,  ^t  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  heir  would  not 
have  been  in  directly  by  descent,  either  to  be  in  ward^ 
or  to  have  had  his  age,  or  to  have  tolled  the  entry  of 
one  who  had  right. 

id.9Sh.    .         8,  In  the  case  of  an  exchange,  if  both  parties  die 

before  either  enters,  the  exchange  is  totally  void :  but 

Tit.  32.  c.  6.     if  one  of  the  parties  enters,  and  the'  odier.  dies  before 

entry,  his  heir  may  enter,  and  shall  be  in  by  descent. 

9.  Trust  estates  or  equitable  interests  in  lands  or 
tenements  maybe  transmitted  to  the  heir,  by  an  an- 
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cestor  who  never  had  obtained  ariy  kind  of  seisin  of 
possession  whatever.    Thus  where  a  person  coiltracts 
for  the  purchase  of  a  real  estate^  and  dies  before  it  is  iPottf r » .  Pot- 
tonveyed  to  him,  his  equitable  interest  will  descend  to  *"*  ives.437. 
his  heir,  if  not  disposed  of  by  will. 

.    10.  We  BOW  return  to  the  first  canon  of  descent,  in  Explanation  of 
consequence  of  which,  whenever  a  person  dies  seised  ^^  ^^  **°^°* 
in  fee  simple  of  a  real  estate,  leaving  issue,  it  immedi- 
ately descends  to  such  issue,  on  whom  the  freehold  in 
law  is  cast  before  entry. 

1 1 .  It  has  been  stated  to  be  a  rule  of  law,  that  the  a  daMent  mj 
freehold  shall  never,  if  possible,  be  in  abeyance.     It  is  thebiAhofa^ 
therefore  settled,  that  lands  shall  always  descend  to  the  tuT  ^^'^* 
person  who  is  heir  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  an-  ^^^^  ^**' 
cestor :  but  such  descent  may  be  defeated  by  the  sub- 
sequent birth  of  a  nearer  heir.    Thus  where  a  person 

^es  leaving  his  wife  enaient,  the  common  law,  not  con^ 
fiidering  the  infant  in  ventre  matris  to  be  in  existence, 
casts  the  freehold  on  the  person  who  is  then  heir.  But 
when  the  posthumous  child  is  born,  his  guardian  may 
enter  upon  such  heir,  and  take  the  estate  from  him. 

12.  It  was  formerly  doubted  whether  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  posthumous  child  was  entitled  to  the  pro^ 
fits  from  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  or  only  from  the 

time  of  his  birth.     But  in  a  modem  case  Lord  C.  J.  goodtiUe*. 

XX     ^-^  1   •      •-  Newman^ 

De  Grey  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  upon  the  authority  ^/ra. 
isf  a  case  in  the  Year  Books,  Trin.  9  Hen.  6. 25  a.  that 

« 

a  posthumous  child  was  not  entitled  to  any  profits  re^ 
ceived  before  his  birth ;  because  the  entry  of  the  heir 
n^as  eongeable,  till  the  posthumous  child  was  bom. 

18.  If  a  man  has  issue  a  son  and.  a  daughter,  and  the  i  imt  n  &. 
son  purchases  lands  in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue  ;  the 
daughter  shall  inherit  the  land  from  him.     But  if  after- 
Wards  the  fiither  has  issue  a'  son,  this  son  shall  enter 
into  the  land,  as  heir  to  his 'brother,  and  oust  his  sister. 

14.  So  where  a  son  purchased  land,  and  died  with-  Bro.Ab.TH. 
oiit  issue,  hi»  uncle  entered  as  his  heir ;  two  years  after    •^•"*''*- 
the  father-  had  issue  another  son  ;  and  it  was  held  that 
suoh  other  son  might  enter  on  his  uncle. 
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15.  Tbe  last  clausQ  of  the  first  canon  pf  desceQt^  by 
which  parents^  and  all  lineal  ancestors^  are  excluded 
from  succeeding^  to  the  inheritance  of  their  offsprings  \% 
derived  from  the  feudal  law^  in  which^  we  have  seen,  it 
was  a  settled  maxim  that  the  ascending  line  should  in 
no  case  inherit.  This  rule  appears  to  have  l^^n  fully 
established  in  England  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II. ; 
for  Glanville  writes^  hiereditaa  ^^^q^am  autjem  Mr 
turaliter  ascendit.  And  it  was  probably  derived  iii\7 
mediately  to  us  from  the  customs  of  -Nonnandy . 
.  16.  ''  If  (says  Littleton^  s.  3.)  there  be  father  find 
soi^j  and  the  father  hath  a  brother  that  is  uncle  to  the 
so.n^  and  the  son  purchase  land  in  fee  simple^  and  die 
vrithout  issue^  living  his  father ;  the  uncle  shaU  have 
the  land^  as  heir  to  the  son^  and  not  the  father^  yet  the 
father  is  nearer  of  blood :  because .  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law^  that  inheritance  may  lineally  desi^nd^  but  not 
ascend.  Yet  if  the  son^  in  this  case^  die  without  issue^ 
and  his  uncle  enter  into  the  land^  as  heir  to  the  son^  as 
by  law  he  ought^  and  after  the  uncle  dieth  without 
issue  living ;  the  father  shall  have  the  land^  as  hdbr  to 
the  uncle^  and  not  as  heir  to  the  son."' 
.17.  Lo^d  Coke  has  observed  on  this  passage^  thgtif 
the  uncle  do^s  not  enter^  the  father  caunot  inherit  from 
him ;  because  he  must  make  himself  heir  to  the  perspp 
last  seised^  which  the  uncle  was  not ;  for  the  person 
last  seised  vras  the  son^  to  whom  the  father  cannot 
make  himself  heir. 

18.  A  father  or  mother  may  however  be  cousin  to 
their  own  child ;  and  in  that  relation  may  inherit  frogn 
him^  notwithstanding  the  relation  of  father  or  mother. 

19.  A  son  died  seised  of  lands  in  fee^  witboujt  issue^ 
or  brother  or  sister^  but  leaving  two  cousins  his  bei|3 
at  law^  one  of  whom  was  his  own  mother.  And  the 
question  was^  whether  the  mother  could  take  as  beifr 
to  her  son.  It  was  determined  by  Sir  J-  JcJcyU^  M,  R. 
that  though  a  father  or  mother  could  not^  as  £^er  or 
mother^  inherit  immediately  after  their  sop  ;•  yet  jf  tbp 
case  should  so  happen^  that  the  &ther  qt  motfier  .w^ 
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cousin  to  the.son^  and  as  such  his  heir^  they  might  take 
notwithstanding ;  and  that  here^  though  Uie  heir  was 
also  mother^  this  did  not  hinder  her  from  taking  in  the 
capacity  or  relation  of  cousin. 

20.  The  secoud  canon  or  rule  of  descent  is, — ^'  That  J[*J^"*"^ 
the  male  issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the  female.''  red  toLnaies. 
Thus  sons  are  admitted  before  daughters  ;  or,  as  Lord 

Hale  expnesses  it, — '^  In  descents  the  law  prefers  the  hulc.  ii. 
worthiest  of  blood ;  therefore  the  son,  inherits  and  exr 
dudes  the  daughter.  The  brother  is  preferred  before 
the  sister,  the  uncle  before  the  aunt."  But  daughters 
succeed  before  cofle^ral  relations ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
descent,  females  are  preferred  to  more  remote  males ;  ^  ^nun-  M- 
our  law  steering  a  middle  course  between  the  absolute 
rejection  of  females,  and  the  putting  them  on  a  footing 
with  males. 

21 .  The  third  canon  or  rule  of  descent  b, — "  That  J"-  cmo^  , 

Tne  eldest  male 

where  there  are  two  or  more  males,  in  equal  degree,  the  tncceedi. 
eldest  only  shaU  inh^it,  but  the  females  all  together.'' 

The  doctrine  of  primogeniture  is  also  of  feudal  origin; 
for  though  upon  the  first  introduction  of  hereditary  feuds, 
Ihey  descended  to  all  the  sons,  yet  that  course  was  wrigbt's  Ten. 
changed  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Frededc.  ^^* 
This  practice  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Conqueror :  but  was  only  applied  to 
honorary  and  military  feuds,  which  could  not  be  divided 
without  great  inconvenience. 

22.  Thus  we  learn  from  Glanville,  that  in  the  reign 

of  Henry  U.  estates  held  by  military  service  descended  iib.7.c3. 
to  the  eldest  son  only ;  and  estates  held  in  socage  were 
partible  among  all  the  son^.  Cum  quia  ergo  heeredi- 
tatem  habens,  moriatuVj  ai  unicum  JUium  heredem 
habuerit  indistinct^  venm  est  quodfiUtis  Hie  patri  suo 
suecedU  in  totum.  Siplures  reliquerit  Jilios,  tune  die- 
tinguitur  utrum  illejuerit  mUes,  mve  perfeudum  mUi- 
tare  tenens,  aut^  Uber  sokemannus  ;  gma  at  mUesfuerU, 
vd  per  miHtMm  tenens,  tune  secundum  jus  regni  An- 
gliiSj  prinu>genitw  ^filius  patri  succedily  in  tqtam.  Ita 
quod  nuUus  Jratrum  suotwn  partem  inde  dejure  peters 
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potest  Si  vetofiierit  liber  sokenummis,  tunc  quidem^ 
dividetur  k^eredUas  inter  omnes  JUias,  quatquot  sunt, 
per  partes  equates. 

23.  The  rig^ht  of  priniogeniture  appears  however  lo 
have  been  fully  established  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  3.  in  so- 
cage lands^  as  well  as  in  those  held  by  a  military  service: 

ei  lb  For  Bracton^  in  stating  the  law  of  descents^  8ay8-^-&*  quis 

pluresJuAetfiliosJuspraprietatis  semper  deseendUadpri- 
magenitum,  so  quod  ipse  invenius  est  prima  in  rerum  na- 
iwd. 

Bi^feniAiet         24^,  As  to  females^  all  being  equall}*  incapable  of 

performing  any  military  service^  there  could  be  no  rea* 

§3u«  son  for  preferring  the  eldest;  and  therefore  Littleton 

states  the  law  to  be^  that  where  a  man  or  woman  seised 
of  lands  in  fee,  hath  issue  but  daughters,  they  shall 

Tit  19.  &U  equally  inherit,  and  make  but  one  heir;  and  are 

celled  parceners  by  descent 

S5.  By  the  feudal  law  impartible  inheritances  de- 
scended to  the  eldest  daughter ;  in  imitation  of  which 
we  find  that  formerly  offices  of  honour  descended  to 
the  eldest  daughter.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  printed 
case  of  Lady  Willoughby  of   Bresby,  ckdimng  the 

?ll!!^^^i.      office  of  neat  chantberlain,  that  the  office  of  steward 

in  PtoL  146.  ^ 

of  England  had  descended,  in  two  instances,  to  the 
J>jn28s.i.     eldest  daughter;  the  office  of  constable  of  England 

had  come  to  Humphrey  De  Bohun,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Milo  Fitzwalter ;  and  the 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England  had  come  to  Roger 
Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  right  of  his  mother  Maud, 
ddest  daughter  of  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. But  in  the  late  case  of  the  great  chamberiain, 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  having  consulted  the  Judges, 
certified  to  th^  King  that  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Ancaster,  who  died  seised  of  the  dfice  of  great 
chamberiain>  the  same  descended  to  Lady  Willoughby 
of  Eresby,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie,  his  sisters  and 
coheiresses;  and  belonged,  to  botb>  and  not  to  the 
Jjljj^^  eldest  only.  The  Crown  acquiesced. 
rcpmentaaoB.      26.  The  fourth  canon  or  nile  of  descent  is, — "  That 
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the  lineai  descendants  in  inp/nium  of  any  person  de- 
ceased shall  represent  their  ancestor^;  that  is^  shall 
stand  in  the  same  place  as  the  person  himself  would 
have  done^  had  he  heen  living/'  Hence  it  is^  (says 
Lord  Hale)  that  the  son  or  grandchild^  whether  son  ^ra.  c.  u. 
or  daughter^  of  the  eldest  son^  succeeds  before  the 
younger  son  ;  and  the  son  or  grandchild  of  the  eldest 
brother  before  the  youngest  brother.  And  so  through 
aU  the  degrees  of  succession^  by  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation, the  right  of  proximity  is  transferred  from 
the  root  to  the  branches,  and  gives  them  the  same 
preference  as  the  next  and  worthiest  of  blood. 

af7.  ''  This  right  (continues  Lord  Hale)  transfet;red  Hbtc.  u. 
by  representation,  is  infinite  and  unlimited,  in  the 
degree  of  those.  Uiat  descend  from  the  represented. 
For  the  soa,  the  graindson,  and  the  great  grandson, 
and  so  m  infinitum,  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation as  those  .from  whimi  they  derive  their  pedi- 
gcee  had,  whether  it  be  in  descents  lineal  or  trans- 
trenal;  therefere>  the.  great  grandchild  of  the  eldest 
Vnolfa^B,  .wlie(i«s.  it  be  a. son  or  a  daughter,  shaUbe 
|>refi»cei  before  the  younger  brother,  because  though 
ihfi  £M[nde;be  rless. worthy  than  the  male,  yet  she  stands 
in  right)  of ;  iqiras^itation  of  the  eldest  brother,  who 
was  mbre  worthy  than  the  younger." 

.S8.  So, ''  if  a  man.  have  two  daughters,  and  the  j,|^ 
ddest  dies  in  the  life  of  the  fother,  leaving  six  daugh- 
.ters,  and  then  ;tbe  father  dies,  the  youngest  daughter 
sfaaH  have  an  equal  share  with  the  other  six  daughters, 
because  they  stand  in  representation  and  stead  of  their 
mother,  who  could  have  but^a  moiety.'' 

2%  Itf  follows  from .  this  rule  that  the  nearest  Ire-  i  last  lo.  i. 
lotknaLis  not  always  the  heir  at  law,  as  the  next  cousin 
jure  refntsentoHcms  is  preferred  to  the  next  cousin 
jure  propinquitatis.  And  the  taking  by  representation 
is  called  succession  per  -stirpes,  according  to  the  roots, 
since  each  branch  inherits  the  same  share. that  their 
root  or  stirps,  whom  they  represent,  would  have  taken. 
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dO.  The  fifth  canon  or  rule  of  descents isy — ''That 
on  fiailure  of  lipeal  descendants^  or  issue  oif  the  person 
last  sebed^  the  inheritence  shall  descend  to  his  col- 
lateral relations^  being  of  the  blood  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser^ sul]^ct  to  the  three  preceding  rules/'  And 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  says,  the  great  and  general  prin* 
cifrfe  upon  %vhich  the  law  of  collateral  inheritances 
d^l^nds^  iSj  that^  upon  £ulure  of  issue  in  the  last  pro* 
prietor^  the  estate  shall  descend  to  the  Mood  of  the 
first  purchaser;  or  that  it  shall  result  back  to  Ibe 
heirs  of  the  body  of  that  ancestor  from  whom  it  eithet* 
really  has^  or  is  supposed  by  fiction  of  law  to  have 
originally  descended  ;  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
in  the  Year  Books^  t^'itzherbert  and  Hale^ — ''  That  he 
lyho  would  have  been  heir  to  the  father  of  the  de- 
ceased^ and  of  course  to  the  mother^  or  any  other  real 
or  si^^posed  purchasing  ancestor^  shall  also  be  heir  to 
the  son.''  A  maxim  that  will  hold  universally  ;  except 
in  the  case  of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  half  blood. 
Theheir  muit  '31 .  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  old  law  that  no  person 
ofthefizBtpnr-  cou|d  inherit  an  estate  unless  he  was  descended  from 
chaser.  ^j^^  g^^.  pm^ji^Qi.  q^  acquirer  of  it.     This  rule  is  to 

be  found  in  the  Grand  Caustumier,  of  Noraaandy^  c.  25. 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  here ;  and  is  plainly 
derived  from  the  feudal  law.  For  when  feuds  first 
became  hereditary^  no  person  could  succeed  to  a/eu- 
dufn  novum,  but  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first 
acquirer^  who  was  called  the  perqumior.  So  that  if 
a  person  died  seised  of  a  feud  of  his  own  acquiring, 
without  leaving  issue^  it  did  not  go  to  his  brothers^  but 
reverted  to  the  donor.  If  it  was  femd^m  antupiMHi 
that  is^  if  it  had  descended  to  the  proprietor  finom  any 
of  his  ancestors  ;  then  his  brothers,  and  sucb  other 
collateral  relations  as  were  descended  from  the  person 
wbo  first  acquired  it,  mi)e^  succeed, 
scomm.  221.  .     32.  When  the  feudal  rigour  was  in  part  abated,  a 

method  was  invented  to  let  in  the  coSateral  rekttions 
of  the  first  purchaser  to  the  inheritance,  by  gmntiag 
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tk  feuduM  ncfvum,  ta  hold  ut  Jeudum  afOipmm;  tii&t 
iB^  with  aH  the  quaUties  annexed  to  tf  f6ad  d^erived- 
fron  his  ancestors;  and  theo  the •  collateral  rellition» 
were  a^liinitted  to  succeed^  even  in  wfinitum;  betausk 
they  inij^hfehave  been  of  the  blood  of  the  fijpst  imaj^* 
nary  purchaaer. 

33.  In  imitation  of  this  rule^  it  has  long^  been  es^  /o^m^  222. 
tabUshed  in  Englaod>  that  every  acquintion  of  an  es- 
tate in  fee  simple  by  purchase  shatt'  be  considered  as  a 
^^iidtiffitftatijflfiimvor  feud  of  Indefinite  antiquity:  there** 
fore  the  collateral  kindred  of  the  grantee^  or  descend- 
aats  from  any  of  his^  lineal  ancestors>  by'  whom  tbe- 
lands  might  possibly  have  been  purchased^  ai^  eapaUe 
ef  beings  calfed  to  the  inherifiaiioe. 

34".  But  where  an  estate  has  really  descended;  in  w 
coune  ctf  inheritance^  to  the>  persoa  last  seised^  Ad 
strict  ruk  of  the  feudi^  law  isr  stffl  obs^ifved ;  alte# 
none  aM  admitted  but  the  heira  of  those  thMugti  #h#M 
the  inlheritaiice  has  passed;  for  aU  others  have  de^' 
monstraUy  none  of  the  blood  of  tbe  first  purchaser  m 
them. 

36.  Thus  Lerd  Hde  sayt,  tf  tbeso.  pmtliluiB  Had,  =-^0^  "• 
aad  dies  without  issuer;  it  shall  descetad^terAe  theirs  im 
the  part  of  the  fiither ;  and  if  h&  le«ves^^  none/  thte 
to  the  heirs  on  Ae  paH  of  tbie  mother ;  bcfcaweihoiigK 
tile  soi^  baa  botb^  tbe  fakod  of  tlle?ialbe0r  aisA  the  aw* 
therhikhin/  yet  be  is  of  the  wbole  bloodi  of 'thrfmd<i 
tber;  and  the  consanguinity  of  &e  mother  ara  cm^^ 
Bansuit$»  eognaU  oi^  the*  soik  Out  the  other  side;  if 
the  &thw^  had  purchased  landi  and  it  had  descended 
totherson^  and  the  sei^  had  died  wiAautidsue,  and 
wilhoiit  nay  feieir  on  the  pait  erf  the  fiither;  itstamU 
nevev  have  desemided  in^  the  line  of  the  toothtery  buf 
escheated.  For  though  the  consanguinei  of  this  rao** 
ther  were  thA^omangmmi  06  tbe  sen/  yet'^tfii^  w^re 
Battel  eonsanguinil?^  to  the  fiither^  wbo  was  the  pur* 
cfassev.  But  if  tberei*faad  .been  none  of  thefMood  ef 
thafflia»dfcther,yeti<f  mights  have  resorted  to^theKiie 
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of  the  gprandmother ;  because  her  consangum^  were 
as  well  of  the  blood  of  the  father,  as  the  mother's  con- 
sanguinity is  of  the  blood  of  the  son  :  consequently, 
also,  if  the  grandfather  had  purchased  lands,  and  they 
had  descended  to  the  fkther,  and  from  him  to  the  son, 
if  the  son  had  entered,  and  died  without  issue,  his 
&thers,  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  their  descendants ;  or 
for  want  of  them,  his  grandfather's  brothers  or  sisters, 
or  their  descendants ;  or  for  want  of  them,  his  gn^t 
grandfiaither's  brothers  or  sisters,  or  their  descendants ; 
or  for  want  of  them,  any  of  the  consanguinity  of  the 
great  grandfather,  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  great 
gnindmother,  or  their  descendants,  might  have  inhe- 
rited  ;  for  the  consanguinity  of  the  great  grambnother 
was  the  consanguinity  of  the  father:  but  none  of  Ihe 
liiie  of  the  mother  or  grandmother,  m».  the  gnuMh 
ftither's  wife,  should  have  inh^ted  ;  for  that  tiiey  *  were 
Bot  of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser.  And  the  same 
nile>  6  com^erM,  holds  in  purchases  in  the  line  of  ^ 
mother  or  grandmother ;  they  shall  always  keep  in  the 
same  line  that  the  first  purchaser  settled  them  iiiJ' 
i>memd$  «v  36.  It  fi^ows  that  where  lands  descend  to  a  peraon  on 
timmitmA.  the  part  of  the  father,  none  of  his  relations  on  the  part 
13  «.  7*  of  the  mother  can  inherit  them .  And  vice  vefsij  Xvli^re 
o^kue  v!^  lands  descend  to  a  person  from  his  mother,  no'  irelation 
ftm'^s?!!!!^.  ^^  ^^  P^  of  his  father  can  take  them  by  descent.    It 

should,  however,  be  obsenred  that  inheritances  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  created  by  any  act  of  the  purtids ;  for 
if  a  person  gives  lands  to  another,  to  hold  to  him  uid  Us 
heirs,  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  yet  his  heirs  on  the 
part  of  his  fietther  shall  inherit.  For  no  person  can 
create  a  new  kind  of  inheritance,  not  aHbwed  by  tiie 
law ;  therefore,  the  words  *'  oil  the  part  of  the  mothei^^ 
are  voidl 
What  aetowiu  37.  Where  a  person  is  seised  in  fee  simple,  by  de- 
teent  sceut,  ex  parte  matema,  there  are  many  acts  which  may 

be  done'by  such  a  person  that  will  operate  so  as  to  make 
lata  a  hew  purchaser  of  the  estatCj  by  which  means  it 

t 
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nfiD  become  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquity ;  and  de- 
scendible  to  his  heirs  general^  whether  of  the  paternal 
or  maternal  line. 

38.  Thus  Lord  Coke  says^  if  a  person  be  seised  of  iiiigt.i2&. 
lands,  as  heir  of  thie  part  of  his  mother^  and  makes  a 
feoffment  in  fee^  and  takes  back  an  estatie  to  him  and  to 

his  heirs^  this  is  a  new  purchase ;  and  if  he  dies  without 
issue,  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  the  father  shall  inherit. 

Mr.  HargraYe  has  observed  on  this  passage,  that  Lord 
Coke  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  two  distinct  con- 
veyances in  fee.  The  first  passing  the  use,  as  well  as 
the  possession,  to  the  feoffee,  and  so  completely  devest- 
iag  the  feoffor  of  all  interest  in  the  land ;  and  the  se- 
cond regranting  the  estate  to  him. 

39.  So  if  a  person  seised  of  lands  ex  parte  maiemd,  ^^*^ 
make  a  feoffment  in  fee  of  them,  reserving  a  rent  to 
himself  and  Ins  heirs>  this  rent  will  go  to  hb  heirs  ex 
parU  patemd  ;  because  the  feoffment  in  fee  was  a  totai  * 
disposition  of  the  estate ;  and  the  rent  was  acquired  by 
purchase. 

40.  Where  an  estate  descended  ex  parte  malemd  is  tu.38.c.8. 
devised^  to  an  heir  at  iaw^  in  such  manner  as'  to  make 

him  a  purchaser  of  it,  the  descent  will  be  to  the  beirs 
ex  parte  patemd. 

4L  The  renewal  of  a  lease  for  lives  being  considered' 
as  a  new  acquisition,  the  person  renewing  becomes. a 
purchaser,  and  the  descent  is  thereby  altered. 

42.  Elizabeth  Mason  having  purchased  a  leaie  for  ^f^  ^'J^r^ 
three  uves^  died,  leaving  Mary  her  daughter  and  heir,  3i9. 
an  infant.    Two  of  the  lives  being  deadj  the'  guardiaaa 
of  the  infont,  out.^of  the  profits  of  the  estate,  took  a  neW 
lease  to  the  infant  and  her  heirs,  for  three  new  lives ; 
and  aftenvards  the  infant  died  without  issue. 

The.  question  was,  whether  this  lease  should  descend 
to  the  heirs*  of  the  infant  ex  parte  patemd  or  fnatemd. 
It  was  contended  that  it  should  go  to  the  heirs  ex  parte 
fnatemd,  being,  a  renewal ;  only  of  the  old  lease,  and 
undtf  the^6ld.traft.    For  if  the  in&nt  heir  had  died 
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without  issuef  "before  tiie  renewfl^  fiving  the  surviving' 
cestui  fue  vie,  there  had  been  no  question  of  it ;  and  so  • 
ought  the  new  lease^  being  renewed  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  old  leedbe. 

The  Mdstsr  of  Ore  Rolls  beM  tiiat  tiie  renewed  lease 
was  ff  new  aci|uirition'^  which  vested  in  the  daughter  as 
a  purchaser;  therefore  itshouUt first  go  to  the  heirs'  of 
the  part  of  the  fiither.     The  Lord  Keepisr  Harcourt 
coming  into  Courts  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
sh2I?°i*Atk.       ^'  *"  ^  subse^ufcnt'case,  exactly  similar^  it  was  ob-  * 
^^'  jectM  that  the  renewal  was  an  act  done  by  a 'guardian 

oitly^  diiriiig  the  minority ;  and  ought  not  to  prejudice 
any  who  take  by  representation ;  it  being  merely  volun^ 
tary^  i^nd  not  of  necessity.     But  Lord  Hardwicke  an- 
«wered^  that  if  this  had  been  wantonly  done  by  the 
gukrdiau^  without  any  reaS  benefi£^to  the  infenty  it  would 
have  beeh  propfer  to  have  come  inta  a-  court  of  equity  to 
be  relieved:  aghinst  i<r.     But  H^re  was  a  j\ist  tlnd  rea- 
sonbble  Mcasion  for  wha£  the  guardian  hdd  done ;  here 
one  life  being  dead^  surrendering  the  old  and  taking 
a  hew  lease  was  the  most  beneficial  purchase  for  the 
infibit  that  could  be;  and*  therefore  ought  to  have  the 
same  conideqtence*  as  if  done  by  the  infismt  herself  at 
her  full  age;  and  go  to  her  heirs  ex  parte  pr/temd. 
That  the  case  of  Mason  v.  Day  w^  exactly  in  poinl 
Tit  12.  C.2.  §  8.      44.  A  trust  estate  being  desceiidible  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  legal  one,  where  the  trust  estate  descends  firom 
the  mothc^  it  will:  go  to  the  heirs  ex  parte  materni :  but 
where  the  legal  estate  descends  ex  parte  inatemi,  and 
the  ti'usft  estate  ex  parte  patemdj  or  vice  versd,  tfie' trust 
estate  will  merge  in  the  legal,  and  both  will  follow  the 
line  through  wfafeh  the  l^^l  estate  desfcended. 
Goodri^v.        45.  Serjeant  Selby  agreed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Weill,  Ixwg.    ^^^^^  jjj  qjig^^j,.  and  pitrd  for  it;  but  died  before  any 

s^risim.    conveyance  was  made ;  having  by  his^fl  devised*  aB 
&  sta.45.^       jiig  i^eal  and  personal  estate  to  his  wifo,  in  trust  to  edu* 

cate  and  maintain  his  son,  until  he  shouM  attain  the 
a^  of  twenty^otie  yesM ;  and  afterwards .  in  trust  to 
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convey  all  the  rest  of  his  real  estate  to  his  son  and  heirs. 
After  the  testator's  deaths  the  estate  was  conveyed  to 
Mi^.  Selby,  who  died  before  the  son  attained  twenty- 
one  :  but  he  afterwards  attained  that  age^  and  died  in 
possession  of  the  estate.  The  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  was 
his  heir  at  law  on  the  part  of  his  mother^  and  the  de- 
fendants were  his  heirs  at  law  on  the  part  of  his  father*s 
mother.' 

Lord  Mansfield  said, — '^Serjeant  Selby  after  his 
purchase  was  owner  of  the  equitable  estate,  and  had  a 
right  to  go  into  Chancery  to  compel  a  conveyance. 
After  his  death  the  vendor  conveyed  to  the  widow, 
which  conveyance  was  absolutely  in  trust  for  the  son. 
He  outlived  his  mother,  by  whose  death  the  trust  estate 
was  completely  vested  in  him,  and  the  legal  estate  de* 
sceiided  to  him  from  her.  The  question  was,  to  whom 
the  estate  descended  on  the  death  of  the  son.  If  it 
descended  from  the  mother,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiflf 
took  it  as  heir  at  law :  but  it  was  contended,  that  though 
he  was  heir,  there  was  a  trust  for  the  paternal  heirs ; 
and  it  was  said  to  be  settled,  that  the  Court  would  not 
soffer  a  trustee  to  recover  in  ejectment  against  a  cestui 
que  trust.  A  case  so  circumstanced  as  this  in  every 
paiticiilar  probably  never  existed  before,  and  perhaps 
never  might  again:  but  cases  must  often  have  hap* 
pehed  ill  which  the  general  question  would  arise,  viz, 
whether  when  cestui  que  trust  takes  in  the  legal  estate, 
possesses  under  it,  and  dies,  the  legal  and  equitable 
estates  should  open  on  his  death,  and  be  severed  for  the 
different  heirs.  Consider,  first,  upon  authority ;  and,  se- 
condly, upon  principle.  First,  no  case  had  ever  existed 
where  it  had  been  so  held ;  none  where  the  heir  at  law 
of  one  denomination  had,  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
been  considered  as  a  trustee  for  the  heir  at  law  of  ano- 
ther denomination ;  who  would  have  taken  the  equitable 
estate  if  that  and  the  legal  estate  had  not  united.  Se-  ' 
condly,  on  principle,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible ;  for 
the  moment  both  met  in  the  same  person,  there  was  an 
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end  to  the  trust:  he  had  the  legal  interest  and  all  the 
profits  by  his  best  title.     A  man  could  not  be  trustee 
for  himself.     Why  should  the  estates  open  upon  his 
death  ?     What  equity  had  one  set  of  heirs^  more  than 
the  other?     He   might  dispose  of  the  whole   if  he 
pleased :  if  he  did  not^  there  was  no  room  for  Chancery 
to  interpose ;  and  the  rule  of  law  must  prevail.     Qua- 
cunque  via  data,  therefore^  the  lessor  was  entitled.     If 
the  question  was  doubtful^  then  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  legal  right  must  prevail :  if  the  weight  of 
opinion  and  argument  was,  that  the  legal  estate,  must 
draw  the  trust  after  it ;  the  case  was  still  stronger  against 
the  defendant." 
]  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

46.  No  conveyance,  however,  of  a  particular  estate 
will  alter  the  mode  of  descent  of  the  reversion ;  because 
it  is  not  a  total  departure  of  the  estate.  Therefore  if  a 
person  seised  ex  parte  matemd  makes  a  gift  in  tail,  or 
lease  for  life,  reserving  rent,  the  heir  on  the  part  of  the 
niother  will  have  the  reversion,  and  also  the  rent  as  ia- 
cident  thereto. 

47.  Where  a  person  seised  ex  parte  matemd  makes 
a.  feoffment  in  fee,  and  the  use  is  expressly  limited  to 
the  feoffor  and  his  heirs,  or  if  there  is  no  declaration  of 
uses,  and  the  feoffment  is  not  on  such  a  consideration 
as  to  raise  a  use  in  the  feoffee,  so  that  the  use  results 
to  the  feoffor ;  in  either  case  he  is  in  of  the  ancient 

'  use,  and  not  by  purchase ;  therefore,  the  descent  is  not 

altered, 

« 

48.  A  person  seised  of  lands  by  descent  eof parte  ma- 
temd, made  a  feoffment  of  them  to  uses ;  as  to  Black 
acre,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife 
for  life,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  on  his. wife 
begotten,  remainder  to  his  own  right  heirs ;  and  as  to 
Whiteacre,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  ninety-nine  years^ 
if  he  should'so  long  live,  remainder  to  his  wife  forlife^ 
remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male^  re- 
mainder to  himself  and  his  heirs.    Adjudged,  that  upon 
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the  death  of  the  husband  without  issue^  the  remainder 
descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  feoffor^  ex  parte  mfltemd  ; 
because  the  ancient  fee  remained  in  him. 

49.  Where  a  fine  is  levied,  or  a  common  recovery  Tit.  35.  &  36. 
suffered ;  if  the  use  be  not  altered,  the  mode  of  descent 

^11  not  be  changed:  but  there  are  some  particular - 
cases  in  which  a  fine,  and  also  a  recovery,  will  alter  the  ' 
descent. 

50.  The  sixth  canon  or  rule  of  descent  is,' — ''  That  vi.  canon. 
the  collateral  heir  of  the  person  last  seised  must  be  his     ^^*°" 
next  collateral  kinsman,  of  the  whole  blood.'' 

First  (says  Sir  W.  Blackstone)  he  must  be  his  next  3  Comm.  224. 
collateral  kinsman,  either  personally  or  jure  representa-  ^^*^>^*^* 
turns;  which  proximity  is  reckoned  according  to  the 
canonical  degrees  bf  consanguinity.  The  issue  or  de- 
scendants, therefore,  of  the  brother  of  John  Stiles^  (the' 
propositus  in  the  table  of  descents  annexed)  are  all  of 
them  in"  the  first  degree  of  kindred,  with~^re9pect  to  in- 
heritances ;  those  of  his  uncle  in  the  second,  and  those 
of  his  great  uncle  in  the  third ;  and  so  on  as  their  respec- 
tive ancestors,  if  living,  would  have  been ;  and  are  seve- 
rally called  to  the  succession  in  right  of  such  their 
representative  proximity;  And  here  it  mustbd  ob- 
served, .  that  the.  lineal  ancestors,  though,  according 
to  the  first  rule,  incapable  themselves  of  succeeding  to 
the  estate,  because  it  is"  supposed  to  have  already  passed 
them,  are  yet  the  common  stocks  from  which  the- next 
successor  must  spring.  * 

hi.  Secondly,  the  heir  need  not  be  the  nearest  kins-  ^/{j^^^i^ 
man  absolutely,  but  oiily  suh  ?woefo;  that  is,  he  must 
be  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood :  for  if  there 
is  a  much  nearer  kinsman  of  the  half  blood,  a  distatit 
kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  shall  be  admitted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded. 

62.  By  the  ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  ihefrater  orandCoust. 
uterinus  covlA  not  inherit  from  his  brother,  when  the  ^'2^- 
inheritance  descended  from  the  father ;  and  vice  versa : 
from  which  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  excluding  the 
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half  blood  probably  arose.  Ft>r  Bcacton  states  it  as 
doubtful  whether  the  half  blood,  on  the  father's  side, 
was  excluded  from  an  inheritance  which  originally  de- 
scended from  the  common  father  ;  or  only  from  such  as 
descended  from  the  respective  mothers ;  and  from  newly 
purchased  lands.  It  appears  however  from  Britt6h, 
c.  119.,  that  when  he  wrote,  the  half-blood  was  ex- 
cluded from  inheriting  in  all  cases.  In  5  Edw.  %  a 
case  arose,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  where  a 
person  died  seised  of  lands,  leaving  a  sister  of  the  half 
blood,  and  an  uncle  of  the  whole  blood,   the  uttde 

ioA88i8e,pi.27.  should  inherit,  and  not  the  sister.     And  in  10  Edw.  3. 

DMcc^nt  aJ;     it  was  held,  that  Vjrhere  a  man  had  three  daughters  by 

one  venter,  and  one  daughter  by  another  venter^  and 
died  seised  of  lands,  and  all  of  them  entered ;  after- 
wards two  of  the  daughters  by  the  first  venter  died, 
that  the  third  daughter  of  the  first  venter  should  be 
heir  to  them,  and  should  have  their  two  parts ;  and  the 
fourth  daughter  should  take  nothing  from  them ;  be- 
cause she  was  of  the  half  blood. 

53.  In  conformity  to  these  cases,  it  is  laid  down  by 
Littleton,  s.  6  and  7,  that  if  a  man  has  two  sons  by 
divers  venters,  and  the  elder  purchases  land  in  fee 
simple,  and  dies  without  issue,  the  younger  brother 
shall  not  have  the  land,  but  the  uncle  of  the  elder  bto- 
ther,  or  some  other  his  next  cousin  shall  have  the 
same ;  because  the  younger  brother,  is  but  of  the  hdf 
blood.  So,  if  a  man  has  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  one 
venter,  and  a  son  by  another  venter,,  and  the  son  by 
the  first  venter  dies  without  issue,  his  sister  shall  be  his 
heir.     . 

54.  We  have  seen  that  no  person  can  be  such  an 
ancestor  as  that  an  inheritance  may  be  derived  firem 
him,  unless  he  had  actual  seisin  ;  therefore  there  must 
be  an  actual  seisin  in  deed  to  exclude  the  half  blood. 
Thus  Littleton  says, — '^  When  a  man  is  seised  of  lands 
in  fee  simple,  and  hath  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter  by 
one  venter,  and  a  son  by  another  venter^  and  dies^  and 
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the  eldest  son  enters^  and  dies  without  issue;  the 
daughter  shall  have  the  land^  and  not  the  younger 
son^  yet  the  younger  son  is  heir  to  the  father^  but  not 
to  the  brother  :  but  if  the  elder  brother  doth  not  enter 
into  the  land  after  the  death  of  his  father^  but  dies  be- 
fore any  entry  made  by  him,  then  the  younger  brother 
may  enter^  and  shall  have  the  land  as  heir  to  his  father: 
but  when  the  ^Ider  soh^  in  the  case  aforesaid^  enters 
afi^  the  death  of  his  father^  and  hath  possession,  there 
the  sister  shall  have  the  land ;  because  it  is  a  maxim 
of  Iaw>  that  possessio  fratris,  de  feodo  simplici,  facit 
tarorem  esse  fueredent/* 

55.  In  consequence  of  this  principle^  it  is  necessary  R*tciiff'8  cue, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  heir  acquired  such  a  seisin^ 

upon  the  death  of  his  ancestor^  as  is  required  by  law^ 
to  make  him  the  stock  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  he  has 
not^  then  the  ancestor  is  the  person  who  was  last  seised 
of  the  inheritance^  to  whom  the  claimants  must  make 
themselves  heirs. 

56.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  entry  or  claim  is^  in  Tit.  i. 
most  caseSj  necessary^  to  acquire  a  seisin  in  deed ;  and 
that  where  the  lands  lie  in  different  counties^  there 

must  be  an  entry  in  each  county.  Thus  where  the' ^  ^'•**"- ^^• 
demesnes  of  a  manor  extended  into  two  counties^  the 
eldest  son^  upon  the  death  of  his  father^  entered  into 
the  demesnes  in  one  county  only^  and  died  without 
issue.  It  was  said  by  Manwood^  that  his  sister  of  the 
whole  Mood  should  inherit  the  demesnes  whereon  her 
brother  Imd  entered ;  and  his  brother  of  the  half  blood 
die  rest. 

57.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  possession  of  a  Tit.  i. 
termor  for  years  is  the  possession  of  the  person  entitled  J  ^'*  i?  .•• 
to  the  freehold.     Hence  Lord  Coke  says^  if  a  father 
makes  a  lease  for  years  and  the  lessee  enters^  and  the 

eldest  son^  having  succeeded  his  father^  dies  during 
the  term,  before  entry  or  receipt  of  rent,  the  younger 
son  of  the  half  blood  shall  not  inherit,  but  the  sister ; 
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because  the  poBsesfiipn  of  the  lessee  for  years  is  the 
possession  of  the  elder  son  ;  so  as  he  is  actually  seised 
of  the  fee  simple  ;  and  consequently  the  sister  of  the 
whole  blood  is  to  be  heir. 

58.  A.  seised  in  fee  had  two  daughtera  by  several 
.venters^  and  devised  a  moiety  of  the  land  to  his .  wife 
for  seven  years;  and  that  the  elder  sister  should  enter 
oh  the  other  moiety^  on  the  day  of  her  marriage..  A. 
died;  his  wife  entered  and  educated  the  daughters: 
the  eldest  sister  married,  and  entered  with  her  husband 
into  one  moiety;  the  younger  sister  died  without  issue. 
Resolved,  that  the  heir  of  the  whole .  blood  of  -  the 
younger  sister  should  have  her  moiety  ;  for  the. posses- 
sion of  the  mother  for  seven  years  was  an  actual  pos* 
session  in  the  younger  sister. 

59.  It  has  also  been  stated^  that  the  possession  .  and 
seisin  of  one  tenant  in  common  is  the  possession  and 
seisin  of  the  other ;  and  it  has  been  deterfnined^  that 
such  a  possession  will  exclude  the  half  blood. 

60.  A.  had  issue  B.  a  son^  and  M .  a  daughteir^  by 
one  venter^  and  N*  and  O.  daughters  by  another 
venter^  and  devised  all  his  lands  to  his  wife  durante 
viduitate.  The  wife  entered  into  all.  B.  the  eldest 
son  died^  without  having  entered.  It  was  adjudged 
that  the  will  was  void  for  a  third  part^  because  the  lands 
were  held  by  knight  service ;  that  the  entry  of  the  wife 
into  all  made  her  seised  but  of  two  partfi>  and  tenant 
in  common  with  her  son  of  a  third  part;  and  that  the 
entry  of  the  wife  should  vest  such  a  pofs^ession  in 
common,  in  the  son^  of  the  third  part^  as  should  make 
a  possessio  fratris  in  him^  for  his  sister  of  the  whole 
blood. 

61 .  The  possession  of  a  guardian  in  socage  is  the 
possession  of  the  ward,  who  thereby  acquires  an  actual 
seisin^  without  entry ;  and  where  a  posthumous  son ',  is 
born,  hb  mother  being  in  possession  of  the  lands.whereof 
his  father  died  seised,  she  becomes  his  guardian  in  so- 
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cage ;  and  the  infant  son  will  be  thereby  deemed  to  be 
actually  seised  of  the  inheritance ;  so  as  to  exclude  the 
half  blood. 

62.  A.Newman  being  seised  in  fee  of  four  mes-  Goodtuier. 
suages,  and  having  issue  four  daughters^  died  leaving  3w™8?5'i6. 
his  second  wife  ensient  with  a  son,  who  was  born  six 
weeks  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  lived  five 
weeks,  and  then  died;  his  mother  continuing  all  that 
time  in  possession  of  the  houses,  residing'  in  one  of 
them  with  the  two  daughters,  and  receiving  rent  for 
the  others. 

The  question  was,  whether  this  was  such  a  seisin  as 
would  exclude  the  daughters  from  inheriting.  It  wsis 
argued  for  the  plaintiff,  the  heir  at  law  of  the  son  of 
the  whole  blood,  that  the  son  died  last  actually  seised 
in  fee  of  the  premises  ;  that,  upon  the  death  of  the 
father,  the  premises  descended  to  his  two  daughters, 
who,  together  with  the  mother,  being  ensient  with  a 
son,  were  then  in  rightful  possession  ;  that  upon  th^ 
birth  of  the  son,  six  weeks  after,  the  estate  of  the 
daughters  was  devested  out  of  them,  and  the  mother 
then  became  and  was  guardian  in  socage  to  her  son  ; 
that  her  possession,  and  receiving  the  rents  and  profits, 
was  the  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  son,  and 
would  carry  the  descent  of  the  premises  to  the  heir  at 
law  of  the  son.  The  infant  son  was  in  possession  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  an  infant  to  be ;  for  he  was 
born,  lived,  and  died  in  one  of  the  houses ;  which  gave 
a  title  to  the  heir  of  the  whole  blood :  for  the  law  would 
presume  that  the  mother  entered  rightfully,  as  guardian 
to  her  infant  son,  and  not  wrongfully. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  for  the  defend- 
ants, that  the  rule  of  possesaio  fratris  was  extremely 
severe,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended,  but  should  be 
construed  as  favourably  as  possible  for  the  daughters ; 
that  to  make  a  possessio  fratriSy  there  ought  to  be  an' 
actual  seisin ;  that  it  was  not  found  or  stated  in  the 
case,  that  the  mother  entered  as  guardian  in  socage^ 
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but  that  she  and  the  two  daughters  icontinaed  in  pos- 
session .from  the  time  of  the  husband's  death ;  that  six 
weeks  after  the  husband's  death  the  son  was  bom^ 
and  died  in  the  same  house :  that  this  was  a  continuance 
of  the  old  estate  in  herself  and  the  daught^rs^  or  in  the 
daughters  only;  for  the  law  wouJd  adjudge  the  pos- 
session in  those  who  h^d  a  lawCul  right  to  t^e  posses- 
sion^ nainely,  the  daughters ;  and  the  Court  could  not 
determine^  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  case^  whether 
the  mother  was  in  possession  as  guardian  tp  the  son^  or 
as  a  trespasser^  or  for  her  quarantine^  in  order  to  ha^e 
dower. 

Lord  Ch.  Just.  De  Grey  having  stated  the  case^  de* 
livered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court. — '^  This  is 
an  ejectment  brought  by  the  heir  of  a  posthumous  son^ 
to  recover  the  premises  in  question^  which  were  pur- 
chased by  his  faither^  who  died  seised  thereof  in  fee 
simple^  the  4th  of  Jiine^  1760^  leaving  two  daughters 
by  his  first  wife^  and  his  second  wife  ensient  with  this 
posthumous  son.  The  wife  and  daughters  remained 
in  the  same  house  where  the  father  died :  then  the  wife 
received  some  rent  for  the  houses ;  and  afterwards^  in 
July  1760^  the  son  was  born^  and  in  his  lifetime  the 
widow  received  more  rent :  then  the  son  died^  having 
lived  five  weeks  and  three  days^  and  she  received  some 
more  rent  after  his  death.  Lands  in  fee  simple  must 
descend  to  the  heir  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  person 
last  actually  seised  thereof.  And  this  is  a  maxim  in  the 
law  of  England^  which  has  subsisted  for  ages^  as  ap- 
pears by  Braoton^  t  3.  fo.  65. ;  Britton^  cap.  119.  fo. 
27L;  Fleta^  1.  6.  cap.  L  s.  14.  Although  this  may 
sometimes  be  very  hard  upon  some  children  of  the 
half  blood  of  the  person  last  actually  seised>  yet  we 
must  take  the  law  as  it  is^  and  determine  accordii^ly. 
The  question^  therefore^  is,  whether  thb  posthumous 
son  was  actually  seised  of  the  premises  in  question. 

'^  Upon  the  dfiath  of  the  father^  hi^^  two  daughters 
would  have  been  good  tenants  to  the  precipe  h^re 
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the  birth  of  the  posthumous  son,  who  could  not  lay  his 
title  before  he  was  bom  :  the  law  vested  the  seisin  in 
law  in  the  daughters  upon  the  death  of  the  father^  and 
in  like  manner  yested  the  seisin  in  law  in  the  son  the 
moment  he  was  bom.  If  the  daughters  had  aliened, 
or  been  disseised^  the  son  would  not  have  been  actually 
seised,  but  would  only  have  had  a  right  of  entry  upon 
the  possession  of  the  alienee  or  disseisor.  This  was 
the  ground  of  ray  brother  Hill's  ai^ument ;  namely, 
that  the  daughters  were  disseised  by  the  mother,  and 
that  the  son  died  having  only  a  right  of  entry,  so  was 
never  actually  seised.  But  the  daughters  were  in  ac- 
tual possession  as  well  as  the  mother,  (of  one  house,) 
from  the  time  of  the  death  of  their  father  until  the  birth 
of  the  son  :  and  were  also  in  actual  possession  of  the 
other  three  houses,  by  the  possession  of  the  tenants 
thereof,  whether  any  rent  had  deen  due,  received,  or 
not  received,  before  the  birth  of  the  sop.  3  Rep.  41, 4S. 
Moor  125.  Co.  Lit.  14, 15.  And  the  rent,  which  was 
due  and  received  before  the  birth  of  the  son,  belonged 
to  the  daughters,  who  were  actually  seised;  for,  by 
Babington;  (Ch.  Just.  C.  B.)  Trin.  9  Hen.  6.  2b  m.,  if 
a  man  has  issue  a  daughter,  and  dijes,  his  wife  being 
ensient,  the  daughter  may  lawfully  enter ;  and  if  she 
dies,  her  heir  may  enter,  and  take  the  prp^ts  for  the 
tiaie ;  and  afterwards,  if  the  wife,  being  en$imt  by  the 
ancestor  paramount,  is  delivered  of  a  $on,  the  son  may 
enter,  notwithstanding  that  the  heir  of  his  sister  19  in 
by  descent :  but  he  shall  not  have  an  action  of  acix>unt, 
or  any  remedy  for  the  issues  in  the  mean  Ume  before  hi| 
birth  ;  because  their  entry  was  congeable  pntil  be  was 
bom.  And  if  a  church  becomes  void^  and  thfs  sister  or 
heir  present,  and  their  presentee  be  instituted  and  in^- 
ducted  before  his  birth,  be  shall  not  bav9  the  advant9g« 
of  the  avoidance ;  and  yet  by  suph  pr^sei^tpUon  ii^ 
shall  not  be  out  of  possessipn.  At  the  tiqie  pf  the  birth 
of  the  son,  (in  the  present  case,)  his  mother  was  in  p9s*r 
session^  as  well  as  the  daughters.    The  moinemt  h^  w^sf 
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borh^  she  became  g^uardian  in  socag^e  ;  and^  upon  sup- 
position that  nothing  was  done  to  hinder  it^  the  lavr 
win  presume  that  she  entered  as  guardian  to  her  son 
the  moment  he  was  bom  ;  and  nothing  appears  to  the 
contrary^  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  case.  She  was 
in/ without  any  declaration  how.  she  was  in  ;  and  acts^ 
without  any  words^  amount  in  law  to  an  entry ;  for 
acts  without  words  may  make  an  entry^  but  words  with- 
iioftMSft.     out  an  act  {viz.  entry  into  the  lands/&c.)  cannot  make 

an  entry. 

"  It  was  objected^  that  the  mother  being  in  one  house^ 
and  receiving  the  rents  of  others^  Was  a  disseisor^  or  that 
it  was  in  the  daughters  to  make  it  disseisin^  Cro.  Car. 
SOS. ;  and  that  if  one  enters  as  guardian  who  is  not  so, 
he  is  a  disseisor^  1  Roll.  Ab.  662.  (J.)  pi.  3.  in  answer 
to  this.  The  &cts  in  this  case  are^  that  the  mother 
continued  in  possession  from  the  death  of  her  husband^ 
received  the  rents  under  leases ;  her  possession'  was 
general;  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ousted  the  daugh- 
ters^ or  made  any  actual  or  particular  claim  ;  6he  might 
continue  in  the  house  by  quarantine^  which  continued 
until  the  son  was  bom  ;  and  tiie  entry  of  onfe  is  the  en- 
try of  others^  who  have  a  right  to  enter.  1  Roll.  Ab'. 
740, 741.  If  guardian  by  nurture  make  a  lease  by  in- 
denture to  one,  being  under  the  titie  of  the  infant, 
rendering  rent  to  himself,  which  is  paid  accordingly, 
yet  this  is  not  any  disseisin  to  the  infant.  1  Roll.  Ab. 
659.  pi.  13. 

'^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  title  of  the  daughters 
expired  on  the  birth  of  the  son,  before  any  election,  to 
make  the  mother  a  disseisor,  was  made ;  that  the  law 
will  not  presume  a  wrong ;  there  never  was  an)r  deter- 
mination, that  the  mother's  entry  or  possession  was  by 
wrong,  in  a  case  like  this ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose, in  this  case,  that  the  whole  rents  and  profits  of 
the  premises  in  question  were  not  applied  by  the 'mo- 
ther to  the  common  use  of  her  daughters,  hisrself,  and 
the  infeht  ^on.    Indeed,  if  the  mother  had  entered  as 
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guardiaB  to  the  daughters^  she  not  heiftg  tbeir  guardian^ 
it  would  have  been  a  disseisin  ;  so^  if  she  had  entered 
for  her  dower^  when  it  was  not  assigned  to  her.  The 
possession  of  the  mother  and  daughters  .was  the  pos- 
session of  the  daughters ;  and,  when  the  son  was  bom, 
the  estate  was  devested  out  of  the  daughters,  and  not 
before  ;  then  the  son  ^as  in  actual  possession  and  seisin 
of  the  premises  by  his  mother,  who  had  a  right  to  the 
possession,  as  being  his  guardian  by  law,  (namely)  the 
person  next  of  blood,  to  whom  the  inheritance* cannot 
descend  ;  her  possession  was  the  possession  of  the  son. 
3  Rep.  42.  Moore  135.  A  guardian  need  not  be  assigned. 
The  seisin  of  a  guardian  of  a  son  by  the  second  venter 
shall  oust  the  daughters  of  the  first  venter.  8  Assise,  6. 

/^"^ilpon  the  whole,  we  are  aU  of  opifiion,  that  the  pre- 
mises- in  question  belong  to  the  lessor  of  the  plainti£f, 
and  therefore  we  -give  judgment  for  ike  plaintiff." 

63,  An  entry  by  a  mother,  as  guardian  in  socage, 
will  give  a  sufficient  seisin  to  an  infent,  to  exclude  the 
heir  of  the  half  blood.  

64f.  A  man  died  leaving  two  daughters  by  different  Doe «.  Keen,  ^ 
venters;  the  mother  entered  as  guardian  in  socage,  ^  Term  a.  386.* 
and  received  the  profits.    The  question  was,*  whether 
this  gave  such  a  seisin  to  the  daughters^  that  on  •  tfie 
death  of  one  of  them,  the  other  could  not  inherit  from 
her«  .:It  was  contended,-—* 1.  That  the  entry  of  the  mo- 
ther as  guardian  in  socage,  and  her  receipt  of  the  pro<- 
fits,  amounted  to  a  sufficient  seisin  for  her  daughter ; 
that  this  point  was  sufficiently  establkhed  by  the  preced- 
ing case.    2.  That  the  seisin  of  one  coparcener  was  the  .^^  ^^ 
seisin  of  the  other,  and  the  entry  of  one  was  in  law  the  ^^  f  ^^ 
entry  of  the  other.    Where  two  ckim  by  the  same  title, 
as  iwo  sons  from  their. father,  and  the  younger  son  en- 
ters, the  law  will  presume  that  his  entry  was  not  to 
gain  a  possession  distinct  from  his  elder  brother,  but 
merely  to  preserve  the  estate  from  a  stranger ;  thert- 
6>ce,^  though  the  youager  don  die  seised^  and^his  heir 
enters  by  descent,  yet  the  entry  of  the  elder  brother,  or' 
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bk  beir,  18  not  therefore  taken  away.  That  if  the  law 
put  tO'fairourahle  a  construction  in  that  case^  where  the 
y4mnger  son  cannot  have  any  daim  for  himself,  a/or- 
U&ri  «uch  a  presumption  should  be  made  in  (be  case  of 
cofMurceqerSj  who  make  but  one  heir;  and  so  it  was 
stated  in  1  Inst.  243  6.  that  where  one  coparcener  en- 
ters generally^  and  takes  the  profits^  this  shall  be  ac- 
^OMnted  in  law  the  entry  of  both^  and  no  devesting  of 
ihe  moiety  of  her  sister. 

-On  the  other  side  it  was  argued^  that  there  was  do 
seisin  in  fiiot  by  the  elder  sister^  but  at  most  a  seisin  in 
law ;  and  the  Court  would  not  incline  to  extend  the 
operation  of  the  rule^  excluding  the  succession  of  the 
balf  bloody  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  it. 

Lord  Keayon  said^ — Nothing  could  be  dearer  than 
that  an  in&nt  might  consider  whoever  entered  on  his 
estate^  as  entering  for  his  use.  The  Court  hdd  that 
^e  surviving  sister  did  not  take  by  descent :  but  the 
•  lands  should  go  to  the  heir  of  the  whde  blood  of  the 
sister  who  died. 
Thitt  eitates        Q^  Before  the  statute  of  Uses,  it  was  held  that  there 

are  within  this 

nde.  miffht  be  a  possessio  fratria  of  a  use :  therefore  where 

Dyer  10  i.'      a  oegtui  que  use  had  issue  a  spn  and  a  daughter  by  one 

venter^  and  a  son  by  another  venter,  and  died;  the 

oMestson  took  the  profits,  and  died  without  bsue;  it 

wqs  hdd  that  the  use  should  descend  to  the  daughter^ 

as  aistiSf  and  heir  to  her  brother,  not  to  the  younger 

son.    And  since  the  doctrine  of  trusts  has  been  esta- 

biisbod  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  rule  ofpossessio 

fratriB  is  implied  to  trust  estates,  as  fully  as  to  legal 

ones* 

And^Tow-         66.  Advowsons,  tithes,  and  rents,  descend  to  the 

iinsLis*.'      whole  blood;  provided  there  be  an  actual  seisin,  by 

3  Rep.  41*.      presentation  to  the  church,  or  receipt  erf  the  tithes  or 

rent :  but  if  the  eldest  son  dies  before  the  church  be- 
comes vacant,  or  any  receipt  of  tithes  or  rent,  his  bro- 
ther of  the  half  blood  vriU  inherit  as  heir  to  bis  &ther^ 
wha  w$s  (be  person  last  seised. 
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67.  ThusJf  a  person,  seised  of  an  advowndn  in  groM  iRoii.Ab.628. 
has  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  one  venter^  atid  a  s6n  ^^*  ^^' 

by  another  venter^  and  dies ;  the  eldest  son  dies  before 
any  presentation  ;  the  younger  brother  shall  have  tfa^ 
advowson^  because  the  elder  never  had  any  seisin 
thereof.  But  if  the  elder  had  presented^  and  died  with^^  ^''•pi-  n- 
out  issue^  the  younger  should  not  have  had  the  advow- 
son^  because  the  presentatton  put  the  seisin  in  the  eldest. 

68.  If  two  daughters  by  several  venters  make  paiv  /tLi2&i3. 
tition  of  an  advowson  in  gross^  to  present  by  turns ; 

and  after  one  dies  without  issue^  before  any  presenta* 
tion ;  the  other  shall  have  the  advowson  ;  because  there^ 
VTBB  no  seisin  thereof.  It  would  have  been  otherwise 
if  she  that  died  had  presented  after  partition. 

69.  Lord  Coke  says^  the  doctrine  of  half  blood  ex*  iinst  is  a. 
tends  to  offices^  courts^  liberties^  ^ranchises^  and  com*- 

mons  of  inheritatice. 

70.  The  seventh  and  last  canon  or  irule  of  descent  yn.  canon. 
is, — '^  That  in  collateral  inheritances,  the  male  stocks  Th*""*^* 

stocks  pre- 

shall  be  preferred  to  the  female ;  that  is,  kindred  de*  ferred. 
rived  from  the  bipod  of  the  male  ancestor,  however 
remote,  shall  be  admitted  before  those  from  the  blood', 
of  tjie  female,  however  near ;  unless  where  the  lands 
have,. in  foct,  descended  firom  a  female.*' 

71.  Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's'side  are  ad^- ' 
mittsd  in. infinitum,  before  those  on  the  mottiei's  side^ 
are  admitted  at  all;  and  the  relations  of  the  fether^s 
father,  before  those  of  tiie  father's  mother,  and  so  on. 

Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes  that  this  rule  was  esta^  acomm.sss. 
blished  in  order  to  effectuate  and  cari^  into  execution ' 
the  fifth  rule  or  principal  canon  of  collateral  inherit^-  ^ 
ance,  that  every  heir  must  be  of  the  bl<M>d  of  the -first 
purchaser.     For  when  such  first  purchaser  vi^s  not 
easily  to  be  discovered,  after  a  long  course  of  descents^ ' 
the  lawyers  not  only  endeavoured  to  investigate  him  by* 
taking  the  next  relation  of  the  whole  Mood  tx>  the  per^ 
son  last  in  possession:  but  also  considering  that  a  pre- 
ference had  been  given  to  oMdes^  by  virtue  of  the  second 
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canon^  through  the  whole  course  of  lineal  descent^  from 
the  first  purchaser^  they  judged  it  more  Hkely  that  the 
lands  should  have  descended  to  the  last  tenant^  from  iiis 
male^  than  from  his  female  ancestors.  The  right  of  in- 
heritance therefore  first  runs  up  all  the  father's  side^ 
with  a  preference  to  the  male  stocks  in  every  instance ; 
and  if  it  finds  no  heirs  there^  it  then^  and  then  only, 
resorts  to  the  mother's  side ;  leaving  no  place  untried, 
in  order  to  find  heirs  that  may  by  possibility  be  derived 
from  the  original  purchaser. 
Mode  of  trac-  78.  After  a  due  consideration  of  the  canons  or '^ rules 
Uw.^    ^       of  descent  already  laid  down  it  will  not  be  a  difficult 

matter  to  ascertain  the  party  on  whom  the  law  casts  the 
inheritance,  whenever  a  comprehensive  genealogy  shall 
.  be  made  out,  of  the  persons  connected  in  blood  with  the 
prf^ositua,  or  party  last  seised :  for  there,  is  no  title  in ' 
the  English  law  reducible  to  a  more  technical  system 
than  the  title  of  descent  in  fee  simple.  One  or  t^e 
other  of  two  principles  only  will  determine  every  cose  of 
competition  on  the  subject  of  inheritance  at  comi^on 
law.  These  principles  are,  1st,  dignity  of  blood,  and  8d, 
proximity  of  blood. 
Ijatt.  10  ff.         73.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton,  has 

partly  explained  in  what  order  the  attribute  of  dignity 
of  blood  is  applied  by  legal  intendment.  '  But  4s  the 
whole  subject  is  susceptible  of  a  compendious  arrange- 
ment, perhaps  it  may  be  satisfoctory  to  enumerate 
the  several  classes  which  by  physical  Necessity  must 
comprehend,  every '  description  of  kindred,  and  to  state 
the  degree  of  dignity  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
propositus.  •  » 

74.  These  classes  are, — I.  The  male  stock  of. the 
paternal  line.  2.  The  female  stock  of  the  paternal  line. 
3.  The  male  branches  of  the  female  stock  of  the:j^ter- 
nal  line.  4.  Thie  female  branches  of  the  fenttde  stock 
of  the  paternal  line.  5:  The  male  stock  of  the  mater- 
npj  line.  6.  The  female  branches:  of  the  male  .stock  of 
the  maternal  line.    7.  The  male  branches  of  the.  female 
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stock  of  the  maXernal  line.    8.  The  female  branches  of 

•  * 

the  female  stock  of  the  maternal  line. 

75.  The  reason  ^nd  progress  of  this  series  will;  qa  a 
little  consideration^  appear  intelligible.  They  who 
trace  from  the  male  stocky  either  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line^  must  of  necessity  trace  from  a  person 

bearing  the  name  of  Stiles^  whether  it  be  John^  Geoffry^  n^^*^^*  **' 
George,  Walter,  or  Richard ;  and  Stiles  being  the  fa- 
mily name,  they  are  all  entitled  to  the  first  rank  of  dig- 
nity. When  these  are  exhausted,  recourse  is  to  be  had 
to  those  female  stocks  who  have  intermarried  with  the 
males  of  the  name  of  Stiles,  and  have  contributed  to 
the  blood  of  the  paternal  line ;  such  as  Cecilia  Kempe^ . 
Christian  Smith,  and  Ann  Godfrey^  who  constitute  the 
second  class.  Every  female  having  so  intermarried^  at 
how  remote  soever  a  period,  is  deemed  to  be  a  stock  of 
the  sanie  class :  and  all  those  of  the  same  class  are  held 
to  be  equal  in  point  of  dignity.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served that  each  stock  in  the  ascending  line  is  succes- 
sively to  be  exhausted,  first  in  its  male,  and  then  ip  its 
female  l)ranches,  before  we  proceed  to  the  next  imme- 
diate female  stock,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  assigned; 
and  this  doctrine  gives  rise  to  the  third  and  fourth 
classes,  namely,  the  male  branches  of  the, female. stock 
of  the  paternal,  and  the  female  branches  of  the  female 
stock  of  the  paternal  line.  The  same  gradation  takes 
place  in  the  maternal  line,  and  giyes  rise  to  the  subse- 
quent, or  5th,  6th^  7th,  and  8th,  classes^  on  the^  same  ; 
ground  as  in  the  paternal  line ;  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary to.  repeat  them. 
Thus  far  in  explanation  of  the  first  prinpiple. 

76.  The  second  principle,  or  that  of  proximity  of 
blood,  is  twofold ;  it  is  either  positive,  or  representa- 
tive. It  is  positive  when  parties  claim  in  their  own  in- 
dividual right;. as  between  the  second  and  third  son^ 
or  between  the  uncle  and  grand  uncle.  •  It  is  represen- 
tative when  either  of  the  parties  claims  as  being  lineally 
descended  from  another;  in  which  case  he  is  entitled  to 
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the  degree'  of  proximity  of  his  ancestor.  Thud  the 
grandson  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  propositus  is  entitled 
before  the  second  son  of  the  propositus,  though^  in  com- 
mon acceptation^  nearer  by  two  degrees ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  representative  prostimity  is  by  the  law  of  Eitg* 
IsLnd  so  peremptory^  that  a  female  may  avail  herself 
thereof  to  the  exclusion  of  a  male  claiming  in  his  own 
right;  for  in  descents  in  fee  simple  the  daughter  of  the 
eldest  son  shall  succeed  in  preference  to  the  second 
son. 

77.  Halving  thus  expfoined  the  nature  of  these  two 
principles^  we  pi*oceed  to  observe,  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  of  dignity  of  blood,  is  positire,  ond 
operates  on  all  occasions,  without  reference  to  aiiy  ptfier 
principle,  where  it  cain  be  shewn  that  the  daimanta^re 
niiequal'  ih  point  of  dignity  of  blood,  and  t^itt.!t^e|r 
range  under  different  classes  of  the  series  as.  %ti9V;s 
stcited.  In  all  such  cases  the  inheritance  i  will. ^Vfist, 
by  act  of  law,  iii  the  worthiest  of  blood.  Tlius.if,  .ac- 
cording  to  the  Table  of  Descents  annexe^^fi  cqmpetijywui 
should  arise  between  the  issue  of  Andrew  aj[){^  1^9tb§r, 
Batcelr;  and  the  issue  of  Richard  and  A^n  S^Ies,  althpQgb 
the  former  represent  an  uncle^  and.  th^. letter, >f^j;flQAt 
great  uncle,  the  latter  shall  prevail^  .b^c^^  hff^  ^^^^ 
the  firM  class  of  digYiity^  whereas  the  forij^^  ^f^r^^^ 
theMh.  , !».,  f}..  ^  I  ri-'.M 

78.  Biit  when  the  claimants  range  yija4e]r.,(iM,^^|iA<! 
class  of  dignity:,  the  first  principle  is  .inert ;^^r^^|ti;^ 
nmsf  theii  be  had  to  thte  second,  ni^mely^  th^t  p^  proxi- 
mity; and  the  claimant  shall  be  preferred  in^  ^f^fp^(^\jff , 
Ae  proximity  of  the  stock  through  which  l^P  plai^^^.tif^ 
ibe  propositus.  ...     .r    .    . 

79.  Thus  in  a  question  between  the  iss\ie  of  JUi^e 
and  Francis  Kempe,  and  the  issue  of  WiUiam  andi  «f ifne 
Smith,  in  the  Table  annexed,  the  parties  are  equ^l  in 
point  of  dignity;  for  they  represent  female  stocks  of 
the  paternal  line :  but  in  regard  to  proximity  Cecifia 
Kiempe,  the  mother  of  the  fiither^  is  a  nearer  stock  to 
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the  prcpositus  than  Christian  Smithy  the  mother  of  the 
l^mndfkther;  and  therefore  her  representalives  shall 
succeed. 

60.  i(  win  be  apparent  to  every  person,  having 
tiioroughly  dig^ested  the  above  system,  that  it  is  appli- 
caUe  to  any  case  that  can  be  put  on  the  subject  of  de- 
scent. The  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  common  law 
on-  this  head  has  been  long  since  remarked  by  Lord 
Coke,  in  his  Preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  Reports.-^ 
''  In  all  my  time  I  have  not  known  two  questions  made 
of  the  right  of  descents  by  the  common  law ;  so  certain 
and  sure  the'  rufes  thereof  be." ' 

81.  The  chief  point  of  difficulty  that  has  occurred  has  obwirationi 
been'  olving  to  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the  doctrine  Doctrine  o/^^ ' 
of  jfepresentktive  proximity,  which,  as  is  justly  observed  ^^^^^ 
by  Lord  Hale, — '^'' through  all  the  degrees  of  succed^ion 
by  the  Hght  of  representation,,  the  right  of  pro^tirtijty  is 
tnintffefrred  from '  the  root  to  the  branches,  and  gives 
them  the  satne  preference  as  the  next  and  worthiest  of 
bkMKi:'* '  111  the  descending '  line  this  doctrine  is  suffi- 
clehtly'  ikmil&r  and  obvious :  but  in  the  ascending  line 
it  b  not  equally  familiar,  nor  has  it  recently  been  duly 
eiiAan^d.     For  although  by  the  law  of  England  the 
prmdple  of  representative  proximity  is  equally  appli- . 
caUeln'the  one  line  as  in  the  other ;  yet  in  a  Table  of 
Descenta  affixed  to  a  work  of  deservedly  great  celebrity, 
th^'dbctrme  has  been  rejected^  and  a  different  system 
bais  been  adopted. 

8S.  The  work  alluded  to  is  that  popular  treatise,  the 
Cc^meAtaries  on  the  Laws  of  England  by  Sir  WiHiaift 
Btaduitbne,  in  which,  after  mature  and  rq)eated  deliber- 
ation^ he  persisted  in  a  system  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
degcents^  as  it  had  stood  and  continued  in  England  for 
upwards  of  five  centuries ;  and  had  been  successively 
expounded  by  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
and  the  ableist  writers  on  the  subject. 

Now^  as  the  Commentaries  are' justly  supposed  to 
contain  the  pure  elements  of  the  English  few,  and  as 
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the  leftraed  author  has  entered  Into  an  daborate  dbciu- 
sion  of  the  question^  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  rising 
generation  will  admit  the  validity  of  his  reasons  without 
further  enquiry,  and  that  his  sjrstem  will  be  generally 
adopted.  But  as  we  do  not  concur  with  the  learned 
commentator^  we  deem  it  a  marie  of  respect  due  to  his 
reputation  to  considier  the  reasons  assigpied  by  him  in 
support  of  his  (^inion^  and  at  Uie  same  time  to  state 
the  authorities  which  have  induced  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent  course  of  preference  in  the  Table  of  Descents 
annexed  to  this  Title. 

83.  The  doctrine  which  gave  rise  to  the  discussioa 
was  stated  from  the  bench  by  Mr.  Justice  Manw.oode^ 
in  the  case  of  Clere  v.  Brooke  as  mpoitjed  by.  Flowden, 
44S.  The  question  in  that  case  was^  whether  the  heir 
of  the  fiithef 's  mother^  or  the  l^ir  of  the  mother^  weni 
the  right  heir  to  the  son.  The  court  wiece  unanimous 
for  the  former^  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  blood  of  Ihe 
paternal  line. 

Justice  Manwoode  having  answered  some  objection^ 
to  this  decision^  observed^  that  ^' where  they  (the  com* 
petitors)  are  equally  worthy  in  hbod,  then,  the  nearest 
shall  be  preferred ;  as  if  the  pifrchaser  die  withoutissue^ 
and  the  brother  of  the  purchaser's  father  cliiim ;  and 
the  brother  of  the  purrhaaer's  grandftthei^.  that  is  to 
Mj,  the  brother  of  the  fiuher  of  the  purchaser's  fiE^theic, 
also  claims  the  land ;  and  the  bfotiher  of  the  puochaser*s 
great  grandfather^  that  is  to  say^  on^  ikfi  part  of  the 
ftther  in  the  lineal  ascent  of  iMleq,  afeo  claims  the 
land;  then  the  brother  of  the  puicbaeer'a-&tiier  shaH 
be  preferred  as  hetr^  for  he  ia  nearest  '"Of  th«iUood  of 
the  purchaser's  fiither ;  asid  they  are  fdl  ^qvally  woithjir 
in  bloody  for  they  are  all  of  the  blood  of  the  maies^ 
which  is  the  more  worthy  sex^  and  thecefore  the<  AQsreat 
shall  be  preferred  as  heir.  And  if  there  is  na  such  bro- 
ther of  the  purchaser's  father,  nor.  aa\&cissue  fxf  such 
brother^  nor  any  sister  of  the  purchaser's  fatherj  nor 
any  issue  of  her^  (for  the  sister  shafl  be  in  the  same  de- 
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g^ree  as  the  brother^  where  there  is  no  brother) ;  then 
the  brother  of  the  purchaser's  grandfather  or  his  issue^ 
or  the  rater  of  the  purchaser's  grandfather  or  her  issue, 
shall  be  preferred  before  the  brother  or  sister  of  the 
purchaser's  great  grandfather  aiid  their  issues ;  and  so 
on  from  them  in  infinitum.  And  90  the  brother  or  sister 
of  the  purchaser's  grandmother,  viz.  the  mother  of  the 
purchaser's  father,  shall  be  preferred  h^ore  the  brother 
or  sister  of  thk  purchaser's  great  grandmother;  viz« 
mother  of  the  purchaser's  father's  father,  because  th^ 
are  equaikf  worthy  in  blood ;  for  such  heirs  come  from 
the  blood  of  the  female  sex,  from  which  the  purchaser's 
father  issued;  and  where  thof  are  equaUy  worthy,  the 
next  of  blood  shall  always  be  preferred  as  heir." 

To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  objects,  and 
has  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  heir  of  ihebesailes 
or  great  grandmother  on  the  part  of  the  fatiher,  bughft 
(o  be  preferred  to  the  heirs  of  the  ailas  or  grandmother 
on  the  same  side.  Accordingly,  in  the  Table  of  Descents 
annexed  to  the  second  Tolume  of  the  Commentaries, 
he  hath  preferred  the  former^  whom  he  distinguishes 
by  No.  10,  to  the  latter,  or  No.  11,  for  the  following 
reasons  :— 

1st,  ''  Bacause  this  point  was  not  the  principal  ques-^ 
tion  in  the  case  ofClere  and  Brook,  but  the  kw  con^ 
cemlng  it  is  deMvered  obiter  only^  and  in  the  course  of 
argument  by  Justice  Manwoode;  though  afterwards 
said  to 'be  confirmed  by  the  three  other  justices  in  se-' 
parate  Extrajudicial  conferences  with  the  reporter." 

Sd,  '^  Because  the  Chief  Justice  Dyer,  in  reporting 
the  resohitibn  of  the  Court  in  what  seems  to  be  the 
same  tese  f  Dyer  314.,)  takes  no  notice  of  this  doctrine.'"^ 

Sd,  '^  Becaiuse  it  appears  from  Plowden's  report^  that 
Tery*  viny  gentlemen*  of  the  law  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  position  Of  Justice  Manwoode." 

4tii,  '^  Becausethe  position  itself  destroys  the  otber-^ 
wise  entire  and  regular  sysim^ry  of  our  1^^  course  of 
dcaicentii ;  as  is  manifest  by  inspecting  the  Table ;  and 
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destroys  that  constant  preference  of  the  male  stocks  in 
the  law  of  inheritance^  for  which  an  additional  reason 
is  before  given,  beside  the  mere  dignity  of  blood." 

5th,  '^  Because  it  introduces  •  all  that  uncertainty  and 
contradiction  pointed  out  by  an  ingenious  author,  (Law 
of  Inheritances,  2d  ed.  pp.  .90.  38.  61^  6%.  66.)  and 
establishes  a  collateral  doctrine  incompatible  with  the 
principal  point  resolved  in  the  case  of  Clere\aiuL  Brook, 
viz.  the  preference  of  No.  1 1  to  No.  14.  And  thou^ 
that  learned  writer  proposes  to  rescind  the  principal 
point  then  resolved,  in  order  to-  clear  this  difficulty^  it 
is  apprehended  that  the  difficulty  may  be  better  detBured 
by  rejecting  the  collateral  doctrine,  which  wa^  never 
yet  resolved  at  all.-'  , 

6th,  '^Because,  by  the  reason  that  is  giveGi  for  this 
doctrine  in  Plowden,  Bacon,  and  Hale,  (viz.  4hat,  in 
any  degree  paramount,  the  first  law  respecteth,  proximity 
and  not  dignity  of  Uood,)  No.  18  ought  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred  to  No.  16,  which  is  contrary  to  the  8th  rule  laid 
down  by  Hale  himself.     (Hist.  C.  L.  24?.)". 

7th,  ''  Because  this  position  seems  to  contradict  tbe 
aUoinred  doctrine  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (Co.  Lit^  1%) 
who  lays  it  down,  under  different  names,  that^ the. blood 
of  the  Kempes  (alias  Sandies)  shall  not  inherit;  tilllbe 
blood  of  the  StUes  (alias  Fairfidds)  Mh  Now,,  the 
blood  of  the  Stiles  does  certainly  n^  kSi,  tilHiotb  No,  9 
and  No.  10  are  exjtinct.  Wherefore  No.  1 1*,  being  the 
blood  of  the  Kempes,  ought  not  to  inheHt*  tilLthai^/' 

8th,  ''  Because,  in  the  case/  M.  IS'Edw.  4.  lA^  (Fits. 
Ab.  tit.  Descent,  %.  Bro.  Ah.  tit.  Deseenty  38.)  much 
rdied  on  in  that  case  of  Clere  and  Brook,  it  is  kid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  cestpjf  ^^  doit  inheriter  al  pere  dok  m- 
heriter:  alfiU.  And^  so  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says;  (HisL 
C.  L.  2^.)  that  though  the  law  excludes  the  fiitber 
from  inheriting,  yet  it  substitutes  and  directs  thedescoit 
as  it  should  have  been,  had  the  lather  inherited:  Now, 
it  is  settled  by  the  resolution  in  Clere  and  BrodL,  thai 
No.  10  should  have  inherited  to  Geoffrey  Stiles  the 
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father  before  No.  11;  and  therefore  No.  M  ought  to 
be  preferred  in  inheriting  to  John*  Stiles  the  son/' 
-  84.  To  these  reasons  full  and  satisfactory  answers 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  given  in  a  tract  intituled^ 
''  Remarks  on  the  Liaws  of  Descents^  and  on  the  Reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  for  rejecting,  in  bts 
Table  of  Descent^  a  point  of  doctrine  laid  down  in  Plow- 
den^  Lord  Bacon^  and  Hale/' — ^published  in  1779;  (a) 
And  therefore  the  substance  of  those  remarks  shall^  for 
the  sfttisflBetion  of  the  student^  be  here  stated. 

85^  On  the  first  of  Sir  William  Black^tone's  reasons 
tte  author  observes^  '^that  the  three  introductory  rea* 
Mas  are  merdy  speculative :  they  are  rather  preliminary 
observations  than  arguments  from  principle ;  of  course 
the  t^tamrks  miist'be  of  the  same  Uiature.  As  nothing 
positivA  can  be  determined  from  either^  the  reader  will 
j^tdgevrliieb  has  the  best  grounds  for  presumption. 

'^  h'  is  admitted;  that  the  present  point  was  not  tbe 
prinetpjil  Question  in  the  case  of  Clere  and  Brook : 
however^  as  this  doctrine  was  laid  ,down  by  a  judge 
sitting  hi  Courts  and  delivered  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
some  resiiect  is  due  to  his  sentiments.  And  though  it 
may  not  be  allowed  that  the  law^  delivered  ehker  in  the 
pl^^Mit'CQsey  <wtui  fMnded  on  the  same  ^ub^ntial  rea- 
SMswbTch  IMtatber  final  ju^ment;  stHlhewiUnot 
coiii!eiiid'<hfaC«')iiiecM8e4t  was 'delivered  nbit^.  it  was 
tbeieft)ve  Ifess  M&sonable ;  xir,  becausie  it  was  said  to  be 
confirmed i  h^4k^  thMe  otMv  jusrtiees^'  that  it  was  not 
tMr  o^lnibn^  or >  tlikt  it  was  a  btid-  optnaon  /'  * 

<  On  tKe  second  ireaeenp he ine^lnarksy that ''the  repf^rt  Dyerau. 
0f  8il*(^afties  Dyev  k'  ejctrionfely  short :  'for  the  Court 
w^M  unamintous  iti  *dMi^  i)eseliitkni.  •  flut^  as  he  hath 
vcW  g«v9ir  tbe  distinefe*  epinibnat  latge  of  any  of:  the 
B^athv^vewtothe  poiut  before  thetn^--— can  we  reason- 
ably expect' htm*  to  take  notice  of  any  collateral  matter  ? 

(a)  By  Wiltitm  Osgoode,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  afterwardi  Chief 
Justice  af  Lower  Cokiada. 
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If  we  wish  to  hear>  the  arguments^  Plowden  hath  re- 
ported them.     If  we  are  not  satisfied^ — whither  can  we 
Pfo  Areiiia.      refer  ourselves  ?    May  it  not  hitherto  be  said^  Est  ridt" 

ctdum  ad  ea  qua  habemus  nihil  dieere,  qwcrere  qua: 
habere  non  possumus?  Thus  stands  the  &ct.  Plowden 
gives  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  case^  and  the  doc- 
trine laid  down^  when  the  Court  gav^  their  opimon* 
Dyer  reports  the  judgment  with  a  brief  state  of  the 
question :  but  takes  no  notice  of  this^  nor  any  other 
doctrine.  So  fisir  then  the  one  is  posttiive^  tbe  ettier' 
neutral.  Are  we  now  to  discredit  the  representations 
of  the  former,  and  conclude,  firom  the  silence  of  the 
latter^  by  an  argument  made  up  of  incredulky  and 
uncertainty,  to  reject  the  only  testimony  given^  and 
extort  evidence  from  a  nullity  }  This  were  to  support 
a  cause  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Prom  Plowden 
'  it  appears,  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  preseat  when 
Manwoode  delivered  this  as  law.  What,  tiien^  can 
we  infer  from  his  silence,  except  his  consent }'' 

To  the  third  he  replies,  that  ''  the  account,  given 
by  Plowden,  is  thus  subjoined  in  a  note  to  the  report 
of  the  case.  ^  Note,  in  the  case  before  put,  where  tiie 
purchaser  in  fee  dies  without  issue,  and  the  brother  of 
the  grandmother  on  the  part  of  the  father:  chtimg  tiie 
land  as  heir,  and  the  brother  of  the  great  gretidmother 
also  on  the  part  of  the  fkther  claims  the  fend  as  heir, 
many  were  of  opinion,  because  there  was  no  nearer 
heir  of  the  male  line,  the  brother  of  th^  grandmodier 
should  not  be  preferred,  as  Justice  Manwoode  had  said^ 
but  that  the  brother  of  the  great  grandmother  should 
be  adjudged  heir,  for  his  blood  is  derived  to  the  pur- 
chaser by  two  males,  viz.  by  his  fiither  and  grandfather; 
whereas  the  blood  of  the  brother  of  the  grandmother  is 
derived  to  the  purchaser  but  by  one  malcj  and  the  grand- 
father was  not  of  the  blood  of  the  brothenoftb^  gntndr 
mother,  but  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  brother  of  the 
great  grandmother,  and  therefore  auch  blood  ia  more 
worthy.    And  upon  this  I  put  the  question  agata  to 
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Manwoode  in  the  presence  of  Harper^  another  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Bienchj  both  of  whom  held 
clearly  that  the  brother  of  the  grandmother  should  be 
h^  to  die  purchaser/  and  not  the  brother  of  the  great 
grandmother^  beteaiise  thor  former  is  nearer  in  blood  to 
the  purdiaser  on  the  part  of  his  &ther^  which  proximity 
bcUs  piace  on  the  part  of  females  conjoined  by  mar- 
riage to  males}  when  such  blood  is  once  derived  by  a 
male  to^be  first  purchaser.  And  another  day  I  put  the 
sane  ^pie8tion<  tgy  MouQson^  puisne  judge  of  the  same 
Bentsb/  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  other 
justices^  ibr  the  same  cause.  And  at  another  time  after- 
waFds^  i  put  the  same  question  to  the  L^ord  Dyer^  who 
was  of  the  same  opinion  also ;  so  that  all  the  justices  of 
the  Common  Bench  unanimously  agreed  in  the  same 
case^  that  the .  brother  of  the  purchaser's  grandmother 
on  tfae^partofthe  fadierj  should  be  preferred  before 
the  bfother^of; the.  purchaser's  great  grandmother  on 
the  part^of  ihe  fatbfer.' 

^'^Thus'the  tem^  report^  which  tells  us  that  many  held 
a  dlfferentroplmon^  tells  us  likewise,  that  this  position 
of  Justice  Manwoode^vms  confirmed  by  Justice  Harper> 
Justiee  Moitnson^  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dyer.  There- 
fore^ when^Lord  Bacon  and  Hale  adopted  this  positiouj 
they  had  the  ^unwitmrnis  authority  of  the  Bench  to  sup* 
port  it :  when  ithe  ftuthor  of  the  Commentaries  disal- 
lowed this |»osition,iie. was  justified  by  the  scruples  of 
mttnytbye-^standecs  to  reject  it  It  remains  to  be  in- 
quired}'whoti)astbeeii  guided  by  the  most  sufficient  rm- 
sons^  The  ailtfaocity  must  surely  preponderate  with  us." 

Ohi  the  fourth  reason  he  c^serves^  that  ''it  may  be 
a  matter  of  surpriaey  that  the  fir9t  pointed  argument 
against  Justice  Mahwoode's  position  should  be  brought 
from  m  topic,  so  irralalive  as  that  of  symmetry ;  for  laiw 
18  ^be  object  of  season^  not  the  subject  of  delineation. 
The  laws  of  descent  are  regulated  by  the  analogy  of 
their  principles^  not  by  the  symmetry  of  a  t^ble ;  and^ 
when  a  system  of  inheritance  is  estaUished^  little  ni^ 
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tmtioh  iflTipiid^ftD'^tbeiappeamnce'itiiiay  make  in  a 
Mheme  i^'gencsdogy.  '»Being  therefore  cetafideat^  and 
meaaingfUa  proire;  that  our*  doeCrine  is  finmd^d  upon 
legal ^principles^  weare^iietxanifulln  the  first  instance 
tnt  iihti  mftfoldinate'  ooqcero  afi  /fijnmetry .  And  ill  this 
sfSritilaiintltvng'finr  a'niimieiAthii*  ouipoMtiqn  destroys 
the  >regulari4yief  ithd^TablOi  we  anean  to  dcfcnd  it  on  the 
strong  ground  of  consistency.  Fo#>  tf- we  ^cannot  unite 
botii  ifuatttier;  ifi  a  sacrifioe)  must  lie  ^nade  ?— Mrhich 
afaril  wii^  sHrrenderf  ^-t^feUe  eoi^niky  ^  oar  prinelples^ 
or^theisjNiinMry  of  their  MineatMU?/  if^keeye  be 
offisndtd*  ibj  ilhregulatity  f "  to  avoid  this/  siudb  iva  disgust 
thei  miidKby-rfabongroity?  fCan  'we dmiUtte}  whic^  to 
glfe  upyithenrfealiK^  o»tbe  repMeentalien^i  Aeisubsteate 
or  the  shadow  ?  Those  remisrkir  -inight  be^  madej  if-  the 
learnedi  ^aaChor  •  meaifed  io  i  apply  the  >  sibsolute '  idea  of 
synuqelry/'and  to* require' the wnq  in  t^'drajh^j;4itof  a 
eeocsdi  of^  itoaceiit.  Qtut  it  May  be 'in!|ged^.he''b8Ui 
guarded  against  the  pertness^  of  «boh^  ilmergi^gtories, 
l^^^peciffiiigi  the  ^ymmedry  of  the^  legal /tonrse^fde- 
'iocm%  wbiob  nn»t;  be^  reUtive.^^  in  ,80dh  cahe;  before 
\to  caiir  xMifessy  'deny;  ^or j'etort  the  <charge}  we-  most^ac- 
qaaiiM;  ouA^dlvai  witbrtbe  *n^tnredf  the*  thing  destroyed ; 
and  in  what  mannerdtis  odfineoted^witU  the  subject. 
>.  .V  ^le  legal ^coisrse-'of;  deritcMis  cbdfeed  biit  by  the 
laws  *{of  i^heritoHoe :  -  tbei  sjrauhetry^  o€  wid<)h  .  dourse 
Uri^sttaifmai  a  duei«iteHi^ificaiion  of  those  kwsj  agree- 
ably to  the  principles  thereof.  Aqd  it  is  constituted 
'by^^sntd' can; only  existap  long^as  tbe coarse. of  descrats 
csoafbrnis^iUielf  to^  the  legal  prinoipleft  of  inheritance. 
'The  iddei  of 'symmetry  is  concetTed^  and  regulated, 
by  ;0Dch^  coofomity;  in  which  flense  it  is  altogeAer 
relative.'  In  short,  the  entire  and:  regular  symmetiy 
tif  the  legale eonifie  of  descents  is  .nothing  more  than 
that -ovdoT)  ! which' is  observable  (in  a  pdraads  of  those 
prificiples, thereby  the  course  is  directed. 

''  Thw,  the  legal  symmetry  of  the  Table  will  finally 
resolve  itedf  into  a  confi>rniity  to  the.  princijj^.of 
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dsscent^  to  which  an  appeal  is  mcure  direct  than  to  the 
medium  of  delineation.  For  if,  by  any  position,  one 
of  the  principles  of  descent  is  violated ;  by  the  same 
will  this  symmetry  be  also  destroyed. 

''  Let  us  then  compare  the  position  of  Manwoode 
with  the  principles  above  stated ;  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover whether  the  charge  contained  in  this  fourth  rea- 
son be  well  founded. 

'*  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Manwoode  is,  that 
where  all  the  branches  or  descendants  of.  the  male 
stock  are  .extinct,  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Ihe  purolmser's  .father,  or  No.  11,  shall  inherit,  and 
be  preferred  before  the  brother  or  sister  of  the  purr 
cha^er'a-^eatg^ndmother,  or  No.  10,  for  whom  Mn 
Justice  Blackstone  contends. 

''  First,  in  point  of  dignity  of  blood,  the  daimants 
are  eqiial :  they  represent  female  stocks  of  the  paterr 
nal:line ;  therefore,  upon  that  ground  merely,  the  one 
eannot  >e  preferred  to  the  other.     But, 

'VSe€ondly>  in  point  of  proidmity,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  grandmother,  oiNo.  11,  is  nearer  to  the  person 
last,  seised  than  the  great  grandmother,  or  No.  10; 
on  which  account  the  representatives  of  the  former 
are  preferred  by  Justice  Manwoode. 

''  It  follows  then,  that  this  position,  being  supported 
by  the  principles  of  inheritance,  cannot  destroy  that 
regular  symmetry,  which  arises  from  a  conformity  to 
those  very  principles.  -       ^   ^ 

''  On  the  contrary,  let  a  person,  having  a  distinct 
and  perfect  conception  of  the  several  classes  of  dig- 
nity, with  the  notion  of  proximity  superadded,  view 
the  Table ;  he  will  trace  from  the  propositus,  and  ex- 
pect that,  when  one  class  is  exhausted,  the  number  de- 
noting immediate  preference  will  be  affixed  to  the 
nearest  claimant  of  the  ensuing  class.  For  instance^ 
in  the  male  stock  of  the  paternal  line  ascending,  he 
will  find  the  inheritance  regularly  given  to  the  nearest 
representative,  first,  to  the  uncles  and.  aunts,  or  No.  7, 
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tfuon  to  tltO' g;rei(l^iuMib8 ,  and  wmts,  or  No.  8^  and  6o 
OQj  411  thCi  .claw  i$  exbaugied :  but  when  be  comeg  to 
the  aeoond  GlaM>  or  female  stocks  of  the  paternal  line, 
he  will  revolt  at  the  prefierence  given  to  the  more  re- 
mote fimn  the  prapoBUu8,  and  contend  »that  the  legal 
Qourae  of  descents  is .  destroyed  in  that  instance ;  and 
that  the  violation  thereof  is  increased  by  the  contrast 
vrith  the  maternal  line,  where  due  regard  is  paid  to 
prwpimity,  and  the  r^;ular  order  preserved. 
^  ''  The  fltocond.claiiae  of  this  fbmth  reason  contaras 
a  dhacge,. which  reduces  us  'to  the  necessity  of  inquir* 
ingr  wheiher  the  tmattor  b^  jnghtly  understood,  between 
nsi  Whether,  we  are  i^eed  upon  terms?  Other- 
wise^ ia  what  manner  can  this  position  ^destroy  the 
^  constant  prelorence  of  male  stocks^'  when,  by  the 
question^  they  and  their  descendants  are  exGnct  i  For 
were  there. any  ma)e  stocks,  or  their  representatives 
fltrviviiig^  ittiey  >wou]d,  certainly  succeed.;  and  thore 
would  be  no  contest  lietween  the  present  ^competitOTs. 
If  No4  1}1  be  ^pointed  immediately  afiter  No.  9,  it  will 
oestoinly  desiaroy  the  |)itefeseoQeaf  Np.  10 :— ^biU;,  does 
No.  10,  b^ng  the  representative  of  Christian  Smith, 
npfeeseata  maie^tock,^  In  &ot,  what  possible  pte- 
tensions  can  eitiier  pf  the  ijlaimanto ,  have  i  That  both 
are^if  the  pid^rnel  line  is  .granted;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  brothMs  tind  wstieurs  of  Qecilia  Kempe  and 
OhrifitiaikSwitbaiethe  representatives  of  female  stacks ; 
randj  bei  Ike  prefienence  ghren  to  either,  m^y  the 
^  prefereaee  of  the.  male  stocks'  cannpt  be  des^oyed 
tiierdby  :  >fiMr,as  the  question  is  fiurly  stated  by  ak&rn- 
Gab.Teii.i9.    ed  Chirf  Barony  ^  tho  .blood  of  the  father's  mother 

was  preferred  to  the  blood  of  hisgrandmHther,  bcingf  6ofA 
jftfTMife  Uoodf8 ;  and  b«th  coming  und^r  .the  consider- 
at]on«e£^a»cient:  tenant^  fthe  neast^r  lenant^s  Uood  was 
prefemed  to  the  jsiort  .c^moie.' 
^  '' Jkit>!sf  it  l9»  contendjSd  ihi^t  the  Uood^  rof  Ofaris^ 
tian  Sniikh  may'* be  .traced,  through  (he  male  stocks  ef 
the'  paternal  Jine,  it  is  granted.  ^  But  may«ii  fho  Mood 
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of  CeciKa  Kempe^  be  traced  thfough  a  male  itock  to 
the  prt^otrktis  likewise  ?  And^  as  Harper  fiays  '  proju- 
mity  hdkts  phiee  on  the  part  of  females  cofrjoined  by  piowd.450. 
marriage  to  Hia]e»,  trhen  such  blood  is 'once  derived 
by  a  male  to  the  first  ^purchaser/  And  rnxk  con- 
nexion with  the  patei^nid  line  is  the  avowed'  reason 
of  the  prrference;  Lefrere  le  atles  sera  heir-  ^pur- 
dMwmr,  et  nemy  lefrere  le  besolles^  pur  ee^  jwe  U  eat 
plusprockem  en  eanke  alpurehammr  Mpmtdis  uompere^ 
The  laws  of  England  do  certaiftly  prefer  the  descend* 
ants  from  thte  male  and  female  stocks  of  the  paternal 
Kne ;  and,,  should  ttny  system  overlook-  this  dlMiiictioiiy 
it  would  be  no  difficult  mMler  to  cotitfovert  it{  Bnk, 
in  the  present  case/  we  have  nothing  to  -  apprehend 
from  that  .objection^  nor  ^from  the  adtftimal  ream  2  comm.  220. 
before  given ; — ^r  what  is  it  ?  The  atrgomenl  of  pfo<» 
babiMty,  the  reasonaMe  proof  required  l^  the  law^ 
that  the  claimant  be  next  of. the  whole  blood  to  tiie 
person 'fiuf  in  possession^  (or  derived'  from  the'^same 
couple'  of' anciestors,)  which  wiO  probably  ailswer  the 
same  end^  as  if  he  coald  tra^  his  pedigree  in  iiM^tdtoet 
line  from  the  first  purchaser/  Nbw^.wbe  ^ve  .the 
next  couple  of  ancestors  who  have  issne^  and  fo^whose 
lavoar  the  argument  of  probflAiility  ought  loweighr? 
The^nswerisj  Luke  and  Frandu  Kempep  from' whom 
the  person  last  in  possession^  and  No.  ll^'tife  both 
lineaify  descended.  Nevertbeless>  the  ^author  i  of  the 
Commentaries  contends  fbr  tiie  issue^of  WiUiam  'and 
Jane  Smithy  a  more  remote  couple  ;  of  aneeston;  not 
reconecttng*  his  observation,  that^^  the  higher  the  com-  20001111.231. 
mott  stock  is  removed,  tihie  more  wift  even  the -proba^ 
bility  decrease/  •    .      .  .        - 

On  the  fifth  reason  he  remarks,  thal^'  when  the 
Teader  shafl  be  made  acquainted  with  die  nature  of 
these  uncertainties  and  oontradictions, .it  will  be  a 
matter  of  sur{Nrisei  that  a  leaned  man  should  sdg^est 
them  ;  and  of  still  greater  surprise,  that  vveiffly  learned 
man  should  repeat  them.    In  the  fir«t:piane>it.wiftbe 
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Lawof  iiiii.30.  iMiufest^  by -conauiljagt.the  iV0e^        jfcfae  i!0^emou8,ftit<* 

tbw»  quoted^  tli^t'  'tlie  iclfargo  of  BJk  Ihoae  (UBoerteintiM 
fUld  cdnlnradietipns  >  lis  '  brought  a^nat  *  ithe>  fiiBt .  grand 
prindple  of  Ahe  'laws/  #foinlwritaiice  1 1  and  'thecefore 
thw'cbaige^  ^evitit  ifiit  werenralidris'not  tebe  pokrfed^ 
agaiMt  aftj  partieular  appficatioBof  the  priaeipk^  but 
agaiif^i  its<  gaoend  a|iplication^  ,  Uenea  it  *  ia  equally  tp 
bei.ii^ught  iagflmat;  Jliitlji^  .Naakstoa^'a  potition^  as 
ag<uiiiltitllat.9f.:Mainivoode.  >  •  .  . .  ^ 
>  '^.^S  Tbe  tliai^  ii^thi».>^5  HereJvircHid'ratiie  im  q^HPre 
i»4iAitatuf^mhetlke»i Abe^dMcendaatS' ^froBi  Ibe •  adla- 
imil  >anc0stora  of  tb)e'807eriiZi  closes/' (ac  No.  10^  .11^ 
.  J£,  18^)'4urp  4BfaeritaU6''  or.iiotj.bcifiMHCtitha  'OMibar^a 
bMtfaeF'(or:  Not ' Ji4«)i  i  ^ndy  iii  biy -  opinkMi)  «the jdoctvine 
.  aai^a,  tttheriwayirabaegtefatB^^Hh^attana^  r4)p^ 
S&i,  M  tbi^A)n9  (ba»di  i  if  4bayi  ape4Dt<be::pirefcBT6d  to^ the 
laoCbexfiibmtben  («a/I  cfdneaiveltbe  lai¥wl9)/!4]ia»  ^k 
d&DfiBQtIy  iq^gtia^niA  Mi^iichia»  ^^a^  mlf^  i/nfaiob  givaa 
thaiia^etitantetilaitdKetl^M^^  or 

aiaiafa;  of  the .  paternal  '•  igraadmollier^  >  >(oi^  ^  Nikj  r  1 1^ )  in 
pncfapwecite  iM  braithcn  ar  airtera  ot^lk^  maternal 
«nnt^f  tbe^gnnliiliiHlher,)  (or  Noi<  10^)i0nittlitd/f6««da* 
4ioiB  j»  libifr  aB^f^^  bM«we^p}*o«ifim<nM  rwiotecaicM 
am  }jt$n  ^pebta^?imQdj(ift£  tbe<dto86endadM» 
,t;9UBlacaiaikoealQEra«ral(Qbl  tDfbAlfaefcrvad.AQfTtlieimo- 
tlier's  brother^  bl^>to«>b0^ttbtdfyli;a»^ada4>)4iik^*« 
.4iidBsuhliprf|iraaittu^h  aa/tineaHthlispat^mai  awclis  and 
.auDlKb£(ther4iiatb«r  andi(ifati  g^ndaiatieaiafilhei^Hiier- 
mBhMm  alkikddJiiQtit)iel>«hpable  o6  iithltkj|liQgf;r<wfben«Abe 
.tMsoeiidimli  ^Mat  lilfeUbiMberabanA miifcfBM^uihfi  te- 
jmaMBbftmbii 'in  ,tliB)di0fcti  Stvm, .  arejhdd  ^>  b^iiphMH- 
^dldfir^1i-i''l%aii  faitoi^ay^^ittidfinioottsifltant  ttimlUhe  pno* 
^ai^  q£  pro»inity>8lidIi^4^^ejipbce  IfefrttreM  tbe  daim- 
aaiaoNoi  lO^'H/ilS^  IS/dnd/not  bMrnArii;  them  rand 
Nauil^^nif^iiih! mpffMestB  the  matUar'a b»tfakr^  Mfd  is 
:ceitaaily  4iBttfeii'4AMU(L  any  Of  the  'cladBesi  id>oje.  men- 
ittonad.    Nova,  the  reader,  aeesi  that  foc^rantof.adis- 
cretiye  Jitdgment^    to  discorer  that  the  said   aeteral 
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das869  ^  ceifetettilianeestors/  tt\pii§;faiiHiore  rdmbte  timn 
No.  14^  yettlvey  ni^fe  of  the  patemaMiiie  i^  the  iii^-» 
nious  author 'dked'  has  perplexed  4be^queillioai<  by  iap^ 
plying  the  teot  of  proximity  bMween' theiii  iind*4he'iniH 
tber's  I  brother j  whadsiofnthe'  iaat€riiaI()fiie,,«rdieome^ 
quen%,  ftbaUi  not'  inherit  tiD^'tlie  iphternaii  Irne  b6i«9^ 
bausfedc  nvlidreu^  thht  te0l>«fai<»iM  tnetervbdiaippliedi 
but  where  the rporties  Mke  eqliid!^  ifi^^|wd9Vt  ^6tuj&gtiitf\ 
Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  thi»>^a^^/jftltMefasat 
is,  ia  not  ^bnougbt^partsonlBirly  agaittstrNo.)  t i.'Ai  dhss 
f<l^ vhic3i  weiontend^:  bat'agsiastitket  tewrtst'^iildiMs 
p^r^tnted  by  Noi  10/ 1%  lHy  ISf^  <  it  isi  not  Mbroki^ 
flpeciifically^agiiiiiM^l  Jtndce>lNII^^  -nk 

this  I  fifth ''reaioh''<yrx>uld  ingfaiuhte^:ibut!4^nBt!n4biit 
desceudawte  of  tbe.ieoilia^taliaadestopsr^ofi^tha  higbor 
cfaflMer;' tHihoH^ 'Others  cxHilptebeHriiAg'N  the 

dasafor  which  Ms.  Jusfice .BlkdkstDhe  «0{iftdtid9L'>J)«Mte 
it  not  ihen  argue  »  grant  d^prec  if'  partiality/  ^him  -  m 
genertiLxibjediiioflrisbMught  (good  or  bad; 'na  fltettanX 
not  (Ureg^diolir  ofwlft'casav  but -to  enfosed  il«^i^)nat 
*  anolheis  wAlch)  by  ^^oafessioif;  is  ki  Ihe  wBitaBJfpcedAoth 
a(<eMf>¥ei^tbi»>ftutHoP>^  th>d  QoiaaiieliteiiQ^spiFirfadae^awn 
p(mdM>v.^r  ftisviDaitittgoth&^aiiiarcr!  rMioie^oiaimafili/^'iii 
inostriobhomiMib'itoi'tlus'vi^Mr^/idisrQgaMii^^  bisnowa 
tntuatibnyftihlhf  Woif Mcthe  wbokiweigbbof  4k0>^i^U^ 
ll0otliepdt^otadbiByrtem'<iEiMiiinrfoodeu.'«^ '.  t^'(  .«•>(<  ^' r«i!-^ 
cr4'4fjfnB  iman^^ttfaMiiDundlves  iifi:theiOpiQibnii^*tbfc 
atttb^r^<ivherr:*te(aiiiqplyiiirfb|iiii8  «si.itoha(i>the*l8Wii!ia; 
(nobwSiot.itiougiilito  be^^twefdmBcfindtfahlirhe  ^dDAdocs 
witfa'JuMiceManwooder^aiidiiUl  Uteid^  wnterai  *  He 
pats  the  case 'at* 'present  jn^fyaestioti^nandiekcideaiit 
thus  :*'<lf  (the  male^toobiol  the.patonai  KciifSs  totally 
exttnct^at  tbcr^deatfi  of  lihe-fiafithaser^  then^  |ha^  iii^ber 
ritance* t^illrthbvoWe  oir  thtktkAot^e^tfLtt'sjiAothWi 
0r  No.  U^;vaiid^  wfaea  thay  are  .entjactrfacferei  ikiilf$r; 
then  it  goes  tot^tiiii  heih  of  the^  gtsAdibtberfs  «Qtlrer/ 
er  No.'iOi  Agoiny  <he  justfy  ceaMtreatha  rt^tooiLgiiren 
in-iiefence  ef  J*:  Bhi^i^toiieVopiifioi]^  t^  gn9rei#th($ 
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pnrchaaer^g  nmle  ancestors  have  been  descended  frofn 
uwof  inh,  30.  Birdborh  of  titte-  femes  intheliigher  jchiMes,  ^  If  this 
^^'  ar^ment  must  be  allowed  to*  have!  any  force  at  aH,  it 

proves  too  much ;  and  will  conclude^  if  it  concludes  My 
things,  for  the  highest  class/  or  the  repreB<(iitatives  of 
Ann  Godfrey. 

"  So  fyity  tlien>  the  charj^s  of  uncertainty  and  000*^ 
tradfction,  though  g^oundless^  were  not  pointed  by 
the  letotied  writer  against  one  system  more  than  the 
other;  His  deliberate  opinion  supports  our  argument^ 
and  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone. 

''  Again^  this  position  is  charged  with  ^  establialiittg 
a  collateral  doctrine,  incompatible  with  the  prinbipal 
point  resolved  in  the  case  of  Olew  and  Brookt'  If 
the  nature  of  this  collateral  doctrine  had  "been  pre* 
cisely  statedi  it  would  ha^e  been  more  satisfeotory; 
as  then  we  might  have  gone  immediately  to  the  point 
At  present  we  will  state  ihe  only  pairliof  tbe  case 
which  carries  (as  -we  conceive)  the  least  appearance 
of  incopipatibility. 

^  The  fcirccHiStewee  that w6idd  nHMtettiiiie  tf  person 
unacquaitrfed  ^tfa  theprinciples-c^  descent^  isy  thatia 
the  case  meatioaed,  the  more  remote  claimant  Wa^fire* 
ferred ;  whereas  at  present  we^  contend  Ibr  .pranma^. 
He  is  answered;  in  that*  case  the  «Mre  reniotaelainiaat 
was  the  more  worthy  in  taiood^  which  shall  always  *sa^  . 
persedb  p^okhnUy:  but^  iu^e  present  case, /tbey' are 
equal  in  fes|^t  of  dignity  of  bloody  in  whiitht  sHaniJM 
we  can  only  ipttsort  to  ptiszioiity.    We  do  nol  mean  «s 
insult  tfaij  leaned  /udge;  by  pnq^ng  ttoa  aa  iui' flk^ 
jectioh  oti'  hifi^  part;  it  is  unworthy  of  ban ;  and  we 
have  only  to  lameriit,  that' the  natere  of  liieehargia  is 
such,  tfiat  we  can  only  make  a  general idefenoe>  -by 
pleading  not  gttiky.    To  establish  this  inconpatftiity> 
it  should  be  proved  that  No.  I0«  is  more  worthy  lima 
Mo.  11. :  this  halk  MV  been  attempted.     ThoMfiyre 
if  the  reputation  of  the  commentator  did  not  prevent 
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us  from  making  haety  conclusions,  W9  gbwl^  be  well 
justified  in  treating  this  charge  as  a  violent  aseumptiofn. 

"  On  our  part^  it  will  foe  sufficient  to  shew^  that  the 
point  settled  and  the  point  contended  for  do  both  con^ 
form  to  the  principles  already  stated.  In  the  first  in  - 
stance,  the  claimant  took  on  account  of  dignity  of 
blood:  in  the  second,  that  principle  did  not  opemte. 
No.  1 L  ought  therefore  to  take  on  account  of  p^rpxi^ 
mity.  We  ahall  not  enter  further  into  the '  detail/ aa 
the  reader  can  easily  appfy  both  cases  to  the  same 
system.  It  will  not  then  readily  appear,  in  what  tnan« 
ner  this  position  .can  establish  a  doctrine  incompatible 
with  the  point  settled. 

'^  Till  a  more  direct  chai^ge  be  Iwyug^t^  this^  we 
hope,  wiU  be  a  suflloient  Tindication ;  and  i\ow  we  ere 
upon  the  subject,  we  retbrt  the  accusation.  We  say^ 
that  in  the  Table  of  Descent^  Vm  prelereneegi^ren  in  the 
paterm^  line  is  inoompatible  with  the  preference  given 
in  the  nnaterBal  line.  And  as  we  disapprove  of  general/ 
chargea.  in  our  own  case,  it  is  fitting  that  the  ol^ec^ 
tions  we  bring  should  be  particular. 

"  In  the  paternal.  Une^  Cecilia  Kempe  ikii4  Christian 
South  .are>  female  ^stocks ;  and  the  representntives  of 
the  latter,  though  more  remote  from  the^  person  last 
seised,!  are  preferred. to  the  former  lor  ttds:' reason j  bar 
cause  their  »blood  is  derived  to  the  person  lastjseisisd  by, 
two  males. 

'^  la  the  maternal  Uacj  Hannah  Wifikr  tad  Susan 
Bates  istaaddn*  the  same  pohit  of  ration  with  the  two 
above  named,  the  difference  of  Une  excepted;  and 
thoogh  'the  Mpresentalives  of  Susan  Bates  derive  their 
blood  fyaok^  the  person  last  seised  by  two '  males,  and 
are  pcedsely  in  the  same  predicament  with  those  of 
Ghristiaa  Smith,  with  respect  to  blood,  stffl  they  are 
not  prefeffed  in  the  maternal  line ;  which-  is  incom* 
patible. 

''  The  filct  is,  that,  in  the  maternal  fine,  the  Table  of 
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Descent  is  properly  deliiieated ;  the  pH^ciplef^pf d^Uy 
and  proximity  are  in varial^ly  pursue^  througl^ut:  in 
the  paternal  line^  they  are  not.  No  wonder^  there- 
fore^ that  they  are  incompatible." 

To  the  sixth  reason  he  replies—'^  It  is  admitted 
that  Lord  Bacon  expresses  himself  in  these  direct 
terms :  '  In  any  degree  paramount  the  first,  the  Uw 
respecteih  proximity,  and  not  dignity  of  bloiod'  But, 
after  a  tedious  search^  we  could  find  no  such  term^  nor 
doctrine  in  Plowden.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  point  it  out ;  though,  to  discover  the  <^inioa 
really  delivered  on  the  occasion,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  p/449,  where  we  find  in  what  express  terms  a 
doctribe  is^  laid  ddwn,  altogether  contrary  to  that  stated 

Fiow^449.      in  the  reason.     ^  If  one  claim  frotn  the  father's  mo^ 

ther,  and  another  claim  from  the  great  grandfiithet 
direct,  th«  latter  shall  be  preferred;  et'imcore  V  autre 
est  plus  prochein  del  sanke,  mes  est  meins  digne  de 
sanke.' 

'^  Likewise,  after  a  diligent  search,  we  couM  find 
no  such  doctrine  in  Hale ;  and,  till  we  are  referred  Co 
th6  doctrine  we  cannot  find,  we  must  content  oursdves 
with  siich  information  as  we  can  find.    His  first  rule 

HaieiDft.       is  this :    ^The  law  prefers  the  worthiest  of    blood: 

those  of  the  male  line  shall  be  preferred  usque  if^fini' 
turn.  Again,  if  the  great  great  greiat  grand&ther^  or 
the  great  great  great  grandmother  of  the  &ther  has  a 
brother  or  sister,  she  shall  be  preferred,  and  exclude 
the  mother's  brother,  though  he  is  much  nearer.' 

'^  Thus,  though  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  we 
cannot  strictly  prove  that  no  such  doctrine  appears  in 
Plowden  nor  in  Hale^  still  we  have  brought  the  best 
possible  proof  from  their  own  words,  whereby  it  is 
evident  they  put  forth  doctrines  directly  qonttary  to 
those  suggested.  For  more  satisfactory  evidence,  we 
refer  the  readers  to  their  respective  works,  which,  con- 
trary to  the  laudable  precision  our  author  usually  adopts. 
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he  hatn  cftea  at  large  without  anj  particular  refei-^nce. 
Though  we  mucli  jiusp^ct  that  the|r  researches 'oh  this 
head  witt^  like  oiir  own)  fee  fruitless/' '  n-  ,  ^m 
.  If^  then^  it  be  allowed^  that  these'opimons  do  riot  in 
anywise  appear/ it  is  impossible  they  should  appear  as 
the  reasons  given  for  any  particular  docfrin^.  fiut  if 
the  avowed  reasons  of  the  doctrine  we  support  be  re- 
quiredj '  Plowden^s  have  been  stated.  SlV  TMatihew 
Hale  says^  ''  And  though -it  be  also  true,  that  the  great 
grandmother's  blood  has  passed  through  niori  fndlH  of 
the  father's  bfood  than  the  blood  of  th6  g'randmoth'er  or 
mother  of  the '  father ;  yfet,  iii  this  case,  the'father^s 
tnother's  sistef  shtill'be  preferred  before  th^  father's 
grandntother'd  brother,  because  they  aire  alP  in  the 
*  female  line, Viz.  cd^nati.iiXid  noVagnati ;  arid'tfieftt- 
th^rt 'niothe^-s  Mstei  ift  nkre'st; '  anfl 'Iherefel^  sh'^ll 
have  thci  prefferfehcci  as  Wdl-asf  in  the  male*  liiie' ascend- 
ing, the' fitther^s  brother  or  his  sikielr  ^hdll  bef^prelterr^d 
before  the  grandfather's  brother."  ^  '  * 

'\  "^ith  respcrit  to  Lord  Bacon's  pbsitioii;  *Wfe^  shall 
simplj^^dbsferve',  fhaf,  as  it  is  totalfy  repughinf'io  the 
spirir  orf  iHbie  laws,' vvhence ' the  dbctrifie'  bf  dcisceht 
origiriftti^;  to  il  has^befen  contradicted  by  ^vet-yWrftei- 
ott^h^  siftjriet*,'khd'*is 'therefore' Jinadmi^itle  When 
w*'tfelcoll6C*»ttf^  6bll^tioHs  Itt  genertl^cf^ncy  Aar  SVe. 
diie  •  -tty^  ^^^iAblifeV  dttd'  perietiraflng  -^ettini/^  let  'tiot 
tMs*  niii&kte  b'^  ^feififethbekd ;  vi^heii  ouf^dWiratibrl 
)eatls'%  [<>'^onSidfer%Ui  is  i^dme  dtiperidf' bdffi^/'^^ten 
this  errbr  tolfy- convince  uHhat  lie 'iVaihtim^^^^^  ' 

''V^  ttf*  ^hoIe,'then,  it  appears-lhat  hM  Bacon 
mister*  rlhe'i^dti  of  this  doctHrtd'eiitifreiyr'aA^^ 
author  x>f  tK^UommJEfrilaries,  pbsei^ff  ftie  erfof,  hath 
unwittingly  Imputed  the'  same  to  Plow'deri  andf'ttale'; 
wMch^  beinj^  a  refutable  position,  is  brought  to  create 
an  indbhsistency  in  Hale's  doctrine.  Whereas,  the  per- 
fecition  of  his  system  will  thereby  more  forcibly  appeal"^ 
inasmuch  as  nothing  irregular  can  possibly  square  .with 
it.'    How  &v  the  multiplicity  of  learning,  ourauthor  was 
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obliged  to  cbnault,  may  have  '«icca8ioned  thid  ralsttfkei 
we  know  not :  but  are  iissured  thatv  ho>ife?er  his  systeni 
may  be  continued^  he  vf  ill  not  sufff^  impute  opitiiohs  to 
remain  on  rec6rd  tgaiast  those  respectable  eharacters, 
80  contrary  to  their  professed  sentknents^  and  whith  re- 
duce them  to  an  absurdity/'. 

On  the  m^jipentili^^heMeibserves^  that  'Mt  is  an  ineontrd* 
verfible  pointy  that  the  bloOd  pf  the  K^mpes  shdlrffot 
inherit^  till  that  of  the  Stiles  fail.  There  is  likewise  no 
question^  whether  it  fiUls  at  No.  9^  which  bear*  the'imme 
of  Stiles.  But  the  case  is  not  altog^ether :  to  ^brieos 
with  respect  to  No.  10^  notwithstanding  that  theae- two 
.  numbers  are  coupled  together,  as  if  okie  and  the  same 
reason  made  them  simHar  instances.  For,  mx  ^uainiiia- 
tion,  it  will  be  found  that  flieniime  to.  which  that  iinrnf 
ber  is  affixed,  is  Smith.  ^ However,  on  tracing  upwards; 
we  -^shall  find  that,  some  gcinerations  bai^k/  the  great 
:grand&ther  of  John  Stiles  married  a  cfertiiin  Ghfistien 
Smith;  who  is  supposed  to  have  representatives  Still 
living.  We 'must  therefore  admit,  that  a  portion  of  the 
blood  of  the  person  last  seised  maybe  traced  to  No.  10, 
or  the  said  Christian  Smith,  as  to  a  female  stock  of  Ae 
paternal  line;  and  not,'aa  seems  by  the' reason  to  be.inr- 
sinuated,  as  if  it  were  of  a  degree  4o  be  metitioned  an 
point  of  dignity  with  No.  '9. 

''It  is  then  admitted,  thatlhe^ood  of  John  Stfles 
does  not  £ul,  while  No.  - 10  exists.  '.^ 

. ''  But  it  will  likewise  be  found,  Ihat  OeoigeStileMhe 
grandfiEither  manded\Getilia  :Kempe«  ^  i  Now,  accordbig 
to  Sir  Edward  Ck>ke,  'the  father  hkth.  tvo^  hnnUdiate 
bloods  in  hikui  the  Uood  of  -his  ftiher  and  tlie  hlMi  of 
his  mother  (or  Cecilia  fiempe),5and  both*  the^eUobds 
are  of  the  part  of  the  father.'  ^  And,  by  x;oiisultittg.*tiie 
Table  of  Ahcettoa  in  the  Cemiienlairitsy  B.* d^c<M:  it 
will  appear  that  the  Smitha  conMbute  ona-eigbtii,  rand 
die  Kemlies  o]i&»fourth^  of  the  blood  of  th^  pknrs«nithit 
seised ;  or,  to  adopt  .tiie  expression  of  the  ingcoiOQs 
authmrfbtdy  i^ited^r'rthe^ndm^lberiw^  double 
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portion  of  consangiiimty,  to  what  the  g^seat.gmndmothefr  i^w  of  inh.^. 
does.'    It  is  then  evident,  that,  ias  the  blood  of  John 
JStiles  does  not  fell,  while  No.  10  exists ;  so,  neither  does 
it.^I,  while  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  grandmo- 
ther, or  No.  11,  exist. 

^'  Since  this  is  necessarily  the  case,  how  shall  we  ac*- 
count  for  the  distinction  so  visible  in  the.  text,  where  the 
name  -  6f  Smith  i  is  omitted,:  and  the  number  representing 
it  is : found' in  such  worshipful  society;  whereas  great 
jcareis  thken  to  inforiti  us,  that  No.  11,  though  repre- 
senting a>much  nearer  rdation,  is  of  the  blood  of  the 
KeitipelK,  and  therefore,  to  be  postponed  ? 

This  xpiestion  we  do  not  undertake  to  solve. 
^  But 'having  ^discovered,,  what  was  tinobseiVed  in  th« 
presetat  reason,  that  when  the  name  of  Stiles  is  no  more, 
still  the  blood  of  the  paternal  tine  .flows  in  two  cfaan* 
neU>  are  we  to  admit  the  conchision  which  appears  sb 
deliberate;  or  are  we  t6  advance  the  neglected  No.  11^ 
whose /title  previously  presents  itself .  upon  a  r^^lar 
traciiig/.and  in. many  other  respects  am^tert  to  be  so 
jostifiiibler 

'  '^  If  we  advert'  to  our  author*s  own  computi^tion  so 
lately*>mettCioned,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  relation  be- 
tween No.  11  and  the  person  last  scSs^d,  is  much  ikearer 
than  4iie  ration  between  *  No.  10  .and  l&e  person  'last 
sebid.'  ^However,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  no  fiurther.of 
this  observation,  than  to  presume  it  is  very  fair  ground, 
wbdrton  tb  produce  at  least  the  8im]rfe  claim  of  No.  1 1 : 
the  right  may  l)e. discussed 'Afterwards. 

'f  The  case  of  the  ckiimants  is  such  as  bath  been 
already  stated :  we  wiir  apply  to  a  decision  from  whidi 
thevei^rlUbe  no  appeal. 

.  '^  The  reader  is  desired  to  cast  his  eye  oh  the  Table 
of  Descents,  and  to  mark  in  what  degree  the  two 'com- 
petltiNTs  4tand.  The  rule  to  guide  his  judgment  is  thus 
Isadt-^down  by  the  author  of  the  Commentaries! — 'In  2Comin.a«. 
Older  to  ai^certain  the  collateral  heir  of  John  SdJes,  it 
is,  in  fbe:)fit8t  place;  necessary  to  recur:  to  his  ^iKCestoib 
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in  (he  first  decree ;  on  default  of  which  we  mast  ascend 
one  step  higher^  to  the  ancestors  in  the  second  de^ee ; 
then  to  those  of  the  third. and  fourth;  and.  so  upwards 
in  mfinitum,  tiH  some  ancestors  be  found,  who  have 
other  issue  descending^  from  them  beside  the  deceased, 
in  a  parallel  or  collateral  line.     Prom  these  ancestors 
the  heir  of  John  Stiles  must  derive  his  descent;'  as  the 
.question  is  now  concerning;  the  collateral  Jheir.     In  obe- 
dience to  this  rule,  let  us  recur  to  the  first  deg^ree :  an- 
cestors there  are  none  living;  to  the  second,  by  the 
question  they  are  extinct.    In  the  third,  we  find  No. 
11,  or  the  representatives  of  the  paternal  grandmother. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  speculation,  we  pursue  our  ^iquiries, 
we  may  find  collateral  ancestors  in  the  fourth  .degree, 
or  No.  10:  but  the  inheritance  is  previously  vested;  it 
is  cast  on  No.  11.     Again,  in  the  Coaunentaries,  we 
2  Comm.  283.    find  this  direction :  ^  In  order  to  keep  the  state  of  John 
,  Stiles  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  line  of  his  purchasing 
ancestors,  it  must  descend  ^o  the  nearest  cwple  of,  an- 
cestoTSy  that  have  left  descendants  behind  them.'  Those 
ancestors  who  have  left  descendants  are  Luke  Kempe 
and  Frances  Holland,  and  William  Smith  and  Jane  King. 
Can  it  ROW  remain  a  doubt  which  is  the  nearest  cou^e, 
or  whose  issue  shal)  succeed  I 

^^  Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  posaibly  admit  of 
the  eonclUMon,  'that  No.  11,  being jthe  blood. of. the 
'.Kempes,  ought  not  to  inherit  till  NoalQ  Js  .extipcL' 
•For,'  to  retort  the  di^notion  so  invidioitsly.mwia  in 
•this  seventh  reason.  No.  10  represents  Abe  bkwL of  the 
Smiths,  and  is  not  descended  from  so  nmr  a  (Maple  of 
ancestaM  as  .No.  11;  and,  therefore  we  are  jauihorMWd  to 
enquirei  why  has  not  their  issue  Um  savi^idi^Me  of 
Reference  in  the  Table,  ithat  wtearid  taiigiNt 4k>  nire  them 
l^^h^*«ext  ?*•'■•    -  J    .  ......  r  .   ..... .-.,  t  .,„,,.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the>  eigbth%;lTe:drefiiarliaiitbii|  JMbia 
reason^  has  a  most  formidable . appearante.  i :(7Hie..«p- 
pri^li^hes  afe  perfectly  regular.  Tlrok«alltltoriliM^Jtre 
brought  to  estaUish  a  point  of  doetpne;  ^iHMciM^iRt  is 
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applied  to  a  case  resolved/ and  the  inference  seer^s  fatal 
to  our  systems  To  make  a  re^Iar  defence,  it  h  our 
duty  to  esamttte^  whether  the  aiithdrities  iEind  acknow- 
ledged maxims  of  descent  do  support  such  a  doctrine ; 
then^  whether  it  is  wdl  applied  to  the  case  resolved ;  and 
whether  snch  inference  follbws  of  necessity. 

'^  The  first  authority  is  from  the  Year  Book>  Mich. 
12  Edw.  4.  12.  The  case,  in  which  the  rule  was  ori- 
gioafly  introduced,  is  thus  stated.  ^  Where  a  man  pur- 
chases land,  and  dies  without  issue,  and  without  heir  on 
the  part  of  his  fathchr,  his  next  heir  on  the  part  of  his 
mother  shaH  have  the  land.  And,  if  a  man.  purchase 
land,  and  haith  issue  and  dies,  and.  the  issue  entefs  and 
dies  without  issue,  arid  without  heir  on  the  part  of  his 
father,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  father's  nude 
ancestors,  that,  in  such  case,  the  heilron  the  part  of  the 
mother  of  his  father,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  paternal 
grandmother;  ought  to  inherit ;  far  he,  who  aught  to 
inherit  the  father/ aught  ta  inherit  the  son.  Catesby 
moved,  that  where  the  issue  was  once  seised,  that  il\6 
deficit  was  cast  in  the  blood  of  the  father ;  therefore 
it  shall  never  resort  to  the  blood  of  the  father's  mother^ 
Ac. ;  no  more  than  where  a  man  purchases  lilnds,'  and 
dies  "without  issue,  where,  if  the  land  descends  to  th^ 
heir  of  the  fiither  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  blood, 
who  is  seised  and  afterwards  dies  without  issue,  and 
wi^odt  hdr,  then  the  blood  on  the  pitrt  of  the  mother 
ought  not  to  inherit,  for  it  is  different  blood.  To  which 
it  was  answered,  that  the  cases  are  by  no  means  simi- 
lai^;  for,  when  the  inheritance  descends  to  coHat'eral  « 

bloodj  it  shall  ndt  resort  to  other  blood,  Ac.  But  it  was 
held^  that  if  a  man  purchase  land  and  has  i^sae*  who 
takea  the'  land  by  descent,  and  afterwards  the  issue  dies 
without  issue,  arid  without  heir  on  the  part*  of  the  father, 
that  the  heii'  on  the  part  of  the  son's  mother  ought  not 
to  inherit ;  for  he  is  not  of  the  blood  of  the  first  pur- 
cfaealsr^  tiiat  is,  he  is  not  of  the  blood  of  the  father : 
bof  the  iieir  of  the  son,  on '  the  part  of  aitee,  that 
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IB,  of  this  mother  of  the  fether^  oug^ht  to  inhi^rit,  &c. 
quod  noia,' 

'*  Such  is  the  first  authority  ;  attdbeforewe  make  Kny 
remailts  on  the  mantier  in  which  it  is  appttedy  we  xp^fX 
express  our  surprise,  that  an  argument  should  be  drawh 
from  a  case^  tUat  we  might  justly  cite  in  support  of  our 
own  syfii;em.  Fo'r^  the  <)u'estion  bedweeiH  Manwoode 
and  Justice  Blaekstone  is  this : — When  all  the  rept^sbnt^ 
atives  of  the  miaie  stock  of  the  pbterntd  line  are:  e^timt; 
who  shall  succeed  ?  The  fonher  says,  the  heii^  of  the 
mies;  the  latier  the  hbir  of  ^e  fms'aHei:  But  whpat  is 
most  singular,  to  support  his  argument/  ah  aufchori^  is 
fnrought,  which  upon  the  same  question  giv^es  iliie  )mc^ 
cession  to  the  aS^s.  ^  The  heir  of  the  son,  our  tlie  part 
oftheotieff,  ought  to  inherit/ 

:  '^  The  next  authority  to  support  the  point  of  doc^ 
ritfe,  is  a  quotation  froih  Sir  Matthe#  Hale'.  We  shal 
take  the  liberty  o'f  making  a  larger  e^mct/thkt  by  the 
context  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  fuH  scope  of 
hii»  meanihg. 

'*  If  the  son  purchases  land  in  fee  8imple>  and  dies 
without  issue,  those  of:  th«  male  Ihie  ascending,  tsifpke 
ad  infinitum,  shaH  be  prefenred  in  the  descent  accord^ 
hig  to  the  pMximity  of  degree  to  the  mt.  And  tfa^he- 
fbre  the  father's  bft^ers  and  slifters,  add  their  deseetfd'- 
ants,  nhall  bepreferred  before  the  brother*  of  the  grand^- 
lather  and  their  descendants  ;  ^md  if  the  &ther  ImiI  iro 
brothers  nor  sistets,  the  grtmdfather's  brother^  and  i^eir 
descendants ;  and^  for  want  of  brdtb*^rs,  his  siMers  «i<d 
Ithdr  desceildaJiiits,  shall  be  preferred  before' 4he  brotheir 
of  the  great  ^rand&ther:  for  although  by  ikl^  law  ^off 
England,  ihtfalher  or  gratu^htker  MwnM  imliMkdiM^ 
tnberit  to  the  ^on,  yet  the  idii^eetion  of  Aie  detceitti  lb 
the  collateral  ascending  line  is  td  tmich  as  if  tli^  Mffe^ 
and  grandfklfher  had  been  by  laW  inheritable,  ibi  ^Ihbidd 
haye  inherited  to  thie  sob  befbre  the  gMttdfdiber,  and 
the  grandfather  before  itfie  grteat  grand&th^  i  Mtf  4bt>b- 
sei^uently  if  the  fhtber  had  inheritea  ^nd  diM  tMtUMt 
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mne,  Im  eldest  brother^  and  his  descendants  should 
bavelnki^ritedi  before^  the  younger  brother  and  his  de* 
scendantS'f  iind^  if  be4iad  no  brothers  but  sister?^  the 
sisters^  and  ..their  descendants  should  have^  inheoted 
b^rei  hisi  tincles^  or  the-  ^and&ther's  brothers  and 
tbeiir  desoendftnts;  soi  though  the  law  of  England  ex- 
cludes this  fisttheefrotn  inheriting,  yet  .it  substitutes  and 
diiects  the  descent,  as  it  should  have  been,  had  the 
£ilher^herited/t7te.  itiets  in  those  first,  that  arf^  in  the 
next  degree  to  him/ 

''^  Such  is  tl|9  seeond  authority  ;  and  it  is  presumed 
tka^  reader  wiU  be  of  opiniod,  that  by  this  detail  th«t 
leflt|ied:Chief  Jostice  meant  to  exem^fy  the  doctrine 
o£  proximity  by  iti^  several  degrees ;  and  to  inform  us^ 
that  though  the  fittfaer,  grand&ther,  and  great  grand- 
ftthttr/cattaot  immediMiely,  inherit,  still  we  must  resort 
to  them' as  to  the  stocky:  whence  we  are  to  trace  proxi- 
mity and ;  priJno^iitiure.  And.  to  this  rule  he  hath 
r^erred  the  :matt^^  at  present  in  question,  which  he 
haAi  stated  and  decided  iQl  the  following  terms. 

^  When  4he  son  4s  onteseised^and  dies  without  issue, 
liis  grtttidmother's^brdUiei^  (or  No.  11.)  is  to  him  heir 
of  the^  part:  of  hi^  father ;  add,  being  nearer  than  his 
greipit  >g^randino(lier-s'  brother,  is  preferred  in  the  de- 
aeent/  -  Ap  epiwioA,  so  cleap  and  decisive  on  the  ques- 
lioa  itMlf,  wiH  alk>i«  us  to  pay  little  regard  txy  the  con- 
stmdtiontputr  on  a  ddtached  sentence  from  the  same 
aiithorityi  irf  order  to  support  a  qpntrary  argument. 
A«d  hei«^  we^must  observe,  thai  though  it  be  allo.wable, 
mhep^  an  alithor  iH^vbbes  himsellf  in  contradictions,  to 
«ppbse  on^-'part  of-  his  do^rine  to  another;  still  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  uncandid,  when*  he  is  consistent,  to 
tmce  a' distinct  Msefiion  intd  thef  service  of  an  argu- 
Medt  IhAt  be  disavbw^. 

^  /'iUpon  th«' wl^le>  w«  think  the  ciUtion  from  Hale 
a  very  full '  comment  on  the  dictum  «ivancQ^  in  the 
vVM^O^k.  A9d' thai  th»  learned  author  so  under- 
^MM4h^iA«ki^l^obNibuir'fiietf  the^'f^^  2C(»m.226. 
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'  Now^  h^e  it  must  be  ,ol)8erv^d>  that  tli.e  Uaeal  an« 
ce^tors, ,  thpugh  (according  >o  the  first  ruk)  incapable 
tbeoi^elves  of  succeeding  to  the  estate^  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  already  passed  tbem^  are  yet  the  com- 
mon stocks^  from  which  the  next  successor  must  spring/ 
''  Thus  then  we  admit  both  authorities  :  but,  what 
is  most  material^  we  see  on  what  occasion  and  to  what 
intent  they  were  originally  laid  down.  When  there- 
fore, tliey  shall  be  cited  to  establish  a  future,  ai^ument^ 
we  shall  know  how  far  their  influence  extends ;  and, 
kaowing  to  whom  the  inheritance  was  giveii>  we.  may 
judge  with  what  propriety  a  reference  is  made  thereto* 
But,  if  these  very  authorities  be  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  inheritance  to  another,  what  shall 
be  then  said  ?  Shall  we  not  ask,  is  it  candid  to  adopt 
a  rule,  and  to  apply  it  so  as  to  prodqce  a  consequence, 
totally  different  from  the  original  conclusion?  For 
it  is  evident,  that  the  purpose  of  introducing  these  au- 
thorities was  to  collect  an  inference  or  point  of  doc- 
trine therefrom,  which,  though  not  delivered  in  express 
terms,  is  nevertheless  made  and  adopted.  To  have 
stated  it  openly  would  have  alarmed  the  reader :  but 
the  doctrine  insinuated  is,  that  on  s^ccount  of  the  rule 
cestuy  que  doU  inheriter  al  pere  doit  inheriler  al  JUs, 
in  searching  for  the  heir  of  the  son,  we  ought  to  trace 
from  the  ^a/Aer,  as  from  the  proposUua.  Refefonce 
is  then  made  to  the. case  of  Clere  and  Bropk^  for  rea- 
sons that  >ve  shall  (uresenlly  discover..  Howerer,  in  the 
first  place,  ^it,  is  presumed  no  such  dpctrine  ,can  »be  ga- 
thered-/i^Qpi  the  authors  cited ;  and  Yfe  ha^e  o^w  to 
examine  wheth^r^  if  it  be  a  point,  it  is  conaistentwith 
the  laws  of  descent. 

''  First,  that  the  learned  Commentator,  in  a.  former 

instance,  put  a  much  more  liberal  construction  on. the 

dictum  in  thg  Ye^r  J^qqkj  may  be  gathered  firom  the 

following  p^ss^e        :  ,     ;     . 

2  comm.  223.       '[^ ^^  )^^  ^^  ^^fi  g^cata»d;, general  principle, 

upon  whicli  the  law  of  cpUateral  iiiheiitances  depea4>J 
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that^  upon  feilure  of  issue  in  the  last  proprietor^  the 
estate  shall  desceiul  to  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser  ;i 
or  that  it  shall  result  back  tq  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
that  ancestor^  from  whom  it  either  really  has,  or  is 
supposed  by  fiction  of  lawlo  have,  originally  descended ;  v 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Year  Booky 
Fitzberbert,  Brook,  and  Hale,  that  he, .  who  would 
have  been  heir.to  the  father  of  the  deceased'  {and  of 
course  to  the  -mother  or  amf  other  purchasing  ancestor} 
'  shall  also  be  heir  to  the  son/  Now,  if  any  one 
chQ$e  to  adopt ,  the  passage  contained  in  the  above  pa* 
renthesis,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dictum  an  the 
Year  Book  is,  in  the  present  case,  applied  to  make  the 
folber.  become  the  propositus;  it  might :  thereby  be 
proved,  that  as  he^  who  would :  have  been  heir  to  the 
mother^,  shall  also,  be  heir  to  the  son,  so  therefore  the 
mother  ought  to  become  the  persona  proposita. 

^^  Seooiidly,  in  contradiction  to  this  doctrine  is  the 
Improved  maxim,  Seisinafacit  sttpitem ;  and,  '  as  the  ^  ^■"*"'  ^^• 
seisia  of  any  person  makes  him  Uie  root  or  itock,  from 
which  all  future  inheritance  by  right  of  Blckid  must 
be.  derived,'  on  Ihe  authority  of  the  Commentariesj  /1C228. 
which  also  tell  us  that '  the  law  only  requires  that  the 
claimant  be  next  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  person  last 
in  possession,'  we  condade  that  the  son  being  the 
person  last  seised,  he  riiall  be  the  root  or  stock  from 
vrUeh  such  inheritance  must  be  derived. 

/'  Thirdly,  if  we  are  to  trace  from  the  father,  it  will 
introduce  universal  confusion ;  it  will  confound  the 
distinction  made  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  ^  that  the  &« 
ther  hath  two  bloods  in  him,  by  which  means  the  fa- 
ther's mother,  though  of  the  female  line  to  him,  is  of 
the  male  line  to  the  son.'  For,  if  we  are  to  trace 
from  the  finther,  his  mother  must  be  of  the  female  fine 
to  the  9on ;  and,  what  is  still  more  injurious,  in  such 
case  the  whi^le  maternal  line  will  be. totally  excluded^ 
for.l^ere.  i#  no  privity  of  blood  between  the  fittbdr 
and  the  Unetjof  the  mother.  . 
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'^  Tbur  have*  Hie*  endeavoured)  to/ prove;  that  no 
«ttob point  htoaJboen  nor  cani be  eatabitthedv '  Wenow 
oontend^  ,Uiat  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied^  Ihe*  roso* 
lution  in  Ciena;  and  Broolc^  is  <  indirectly  stated.  It 
waa .  there  settled,,  that  the  heir  of  Dorothy  Yoang, 
tisa  patesnal  ^oandmethei^  of  the  person  )la^  seised, 
should  succeed,  in.  preference  to  :Edward  CDIepe  his 
Mother's  brather ;  that  is;  No«  11.  shall  succeed*  to 
Joha  Sliles  the  son/  *  Whereaa  we-  arte  told  in:  ^Ihe 
Coaiaitiitaries;.  who  might  or  should  bairft'SttcoeediMl.  to 
Geofireji  Stilea  thei  father.  That*  No.  1<^  should^  bave 
iabeiited  to  Geoffrey  fitiles  (hefiithev  before  N^:  IL 
This  My  be  true,  if  John : Stiles,  ^the  son -had^  ne^er 
bean  aeiMd :  but,. .  the  contrary  beuig  the  ease,  thers 
waa  ao  questbo  who  should  have  inherited  the  fii.thef . 
The  ssaUar  settled  was;  that  No.>  11  should  iaheiit  the 
son*  This  indirect  stating^  of  ihe  ease  •  iea<j^  us  to  the 
Icason'Whytbe  point  abovie  mentioned  was.  attempted 
lobti  established.;  It;. was.  fnteodused  udtb  aviesii  to 
diaq^  Uie  aoa ;  and  that  the  &ther  shQuld  beoome 
ib^ propMitvsi  09r  root,  to*  whom^  No^lO  is  exactly  in 
the  AaflM  rdafion  as  No.  11  is  to  the  sen.  Nowyfaa 
Iheisi  be  a  more  presumptite  proof)  how  far*  the  jadg- 
m^mtia  bei«  •sacrifieed,  than,  tbe  Ibreed  canstyuotioa 
put  li^lion  .diffearent  texts  iau  order  to .  lestaUisb  a  poiat 
Smt  Ihit  purpose  o£  getting  rid  <tf  the  son  h  JPor;  wbef 
once  that  is  dSected^  when  once  we  trace  irom^  the 
tbther^  Na.  IQ  will  certainly  iidiarit^'  But>  as  the  fact 
is  othomrise/aatthe  son  is  •the  person  last  aened^  vbal 
aOtlfo.ll  coafess^dly  soccead ?  >f\-^ 

f^  The  ttfgatiw  appUcation  of  the  mle  is*  this.>^Be^ 
naule^the  issue  of  Lake  and^Pmnc^s  Kemper,  or  No.  11, 
tbouid  not  have  inharited  to  the  iBither,-4Acr^2^re  tbsjr 
9ball  not  inherit  to  the  son.  'Now  it  is  ^artaiay  that  not 
/9Ae  persoaof  those  r^eessmted  iiuthe  «Table  €€E>eacti|tp> 
IromNok  14  to  No.  80  indusive^  -shaH  ever  inherit  the 
fotbtr  :rm4)ut;who  will  be  foun4  toe^ntetidi  ttat4hese- 
fore  not  one  of  them  shall  iabaiit  tbeeoa? 
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^' However^  by  virtae  of  tbia  liberal  rule^  J^ohn'  9tiles 
is  tttteily  exdaAei,  a«  though-  he  had  never  exkted ; 
notWithstftiidiiig  we-are  told  by  the  author. hiniself^at 
Jofaii  Stiles  held  the  land  av  a  feud  of  indeflnite  an? 
tiquity.  Let  us  thtMi  foi!  a  pMOieat  admit  of  the  delu* 
sioii^  and  refer  ourselves  to  QeoStey  Stiles  the  father. 
Now^,  if  the  behrs  of  Christian.  Smith  sh^U  inherit  John 
Stilen^  «s  by  the  Table  they  do^  by  parity  p£  .wasen^ 
nntet  ndt  the  heir  of  Anfn  Godfi^ey  saceeed^to^iScoffi^ 
Stiles  ^  To  faesiflate  were  useless ;:.  their  respective  lev 
Istion  is  the  same ;  iS  the  hears  .of  the  great  gritundmother 
shaH  sueceed  in  oae  insfianee;  they  d^A  in  anothei^  or 
there  is  no  virtue  in  consistency.  Nevertbeletoy  basing 
once  secored  Geoffrey  Stiles  «s  the  proporitu^-  ihe 
system  of  the  Table  of  Descents  is  deserted  ;:aiid  ^^feA 
is  made  to  the  resi^tion  ia^  Clere  aQd  Braokr  m  tinil^ 
wfaaa  Justice  M anwoode  argues  rightly  fronr  the  4MHr> 
the  doctrine  is  jreprahensiUe  ;^  vfherearno  scrofAa  is 
made^  in  tracing  from  the  father^  to  adm^U^he^  some 
aiguments. 

'^  To  pursue  the  proposed  plan  of  defence^  we  should 
continue  to  examine  whetEer  such  inference  follows^  as 
is  suggested  from  the  stating  of  the  case  resolved.  But 
we  are  prevented  by  tbe  eicpress  prohibition  of  ouir^aur 
thor :  who^  perhaps  not  thinking  he  should  ever  adopt 
a  contrary  opinion^  hath  in  effect  told  the  student^  that 
if  any  case  be  put  except  as  from  John  Stiles,  he  should 
not  admit  it.  The  words  are, — '  The  student  should  2  Comm.  240. 
bear  in  mind  that^  during  this  whole  process,  John 
Stiles  is  supposed  to  have  been  last  actually  seised  of 
the  estate ;  for^  if  ever  it  comes  to  vest  in  any  other 
person  as  heir  to  John  Stiles,  a  new  order  of  succession 
must  be  observed  upon  the  death  of  such  heir ;  since 
he^  by  his  own  seisin,  now  becomes  an  ancestor  or 
otipeSy  and  must  be  put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles/ 

''  Had  we  preriously  attended  to  this  admonition^  we 
should  hove  found  that  our  arguments  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  George  Stiles  the  father^  as  the  st^pes^ 
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M^6re  nee^ess ;  for  in  such'  cftse  a  new  order  of  succes- 
sion ftiust  be  observed^  wad  the  student  is  forewarned 
accordingly.    Gan  ^e  therefore^  with-  arty  propriety, 
pursue  our  ioquiries  reepeetitig  the  Infbrence/ when  we  ' 
are  forbidden  to  admit  the  propoiition  ? 

'^  Upon  the  whole,  we  presume  to  have  shewn,  that 
offthe  foregoing  reasons,  the  firsts  second;  and  third, 
are  merely  speculative ;  the  fourth  is  drawn  from  fm  in- 
applicable medium^  and  a  charge  trhich  is  contradicted 
by  the  express  words  of  Plowden ;  the  fifth  depends 
upon  a  distorted  authority^  and  violent  assuraptioh  ;  the 
sixth  on  a  oiisquotatioii ;  that  the  sevMth  involves  a 
coatrfl(diction  between  the  Table  and  the'  text ;  and  of 
the  eighth  it  will  not  be  deem^  intemperate  to  say,  that 
it  collects  a  point  of  doctrine  from  authorities  by  which 
thait  doctrine  is  opposed^  -  which  point-  is  applied  to  a 
case  we  are  directed  not  to  allow,  and  from  which  an 
inference  is  drawn^  though  we  are  enjoined  not  to  ad- 
mit of  the  premises/' (a) 


(a)  A  c«Be.«x«icilj  in  poi^t  arose  on  the  Afidlsad  Circuit  in  1905, 
and  was  intended  to  have  been  argued  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  was 
compromised.  Several  eminent  connsel  were  however  consulted, 
among  whdm  was  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Williams  ;  and  thej  were  aH 
of  ^pinkm  tiist  Sir  W»  Btadutone's  doctroie  waa  whvng.  ' 
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CHAP.  IV. 


'Descent  of  Estates  in  Remainder  and  Reeersim. 


Sect.    1.  Go  to  the  Heirs  of  the 
Person  in  whom  they 
*•  .     JSrsi  VenteiL 
0«  A'Righifo  a  Remain' 


Sect.  der  goes  to  the  half 

Bhod.^ 
19.  An  Act.  o/r  Omn&nhip 
operatesr  oi .  a  Sfckin. 
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Section  I. 
Ttts  rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Chapter  redpect-  Go  to  the  hein 

of  til*  nenon 

inx(the  descent  of  estates  in  possession  do  not  apply  to  in  whom  they 
the  descent  of  estates  in  remainder  or  reversion,  ex-       -  - 
pectant  on  an  estate  of  freehold ;  became,  whe^e  there  is 
'.a preceding  estate  of  freehold,  the  actual  seisin  is  in.  the 
•possessor  of  that. estate,  and  not  in  the  person  entittled 
to  the  .remainder  or  reversion. 

.  .8.  it  follows  from  this  principle,  that  xrhere  a  person 
entitled  to  an  estate  in.  remainder  or.  reversion,  expect- 
ant on  a  freehold  estate,  dies  during^  the. continuance  of 
the  particular  estate,  the  remainder  or  reversion  d^es 
not  descend  to  his  heir ;  because  he  never,  had  a  seisin 
to  render  him  the  stock  or  root  of  aa  inheritance  :  but 
it  will  descend  to  the  person  who  is  heir  to  th^>  first 
piircha^er  of  such  remainder  or  reversion, .  at  the  .tifpe 
r  when  it  conges  injto  ^possession. 

S.  Jhus  it  w«s  kid  down  by  thfs  Qourt  pf  KHig's  ?i*^^o'"*' 
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Benchj  in  34  Eliz.  that  "  Of  a  reversion  or  remainder 
expectant  on  an  estate  for  life^  or  in  tail^  there  he  who 
claims  the  reversion  as  heir^  oug^ht  to  make  himself 
heir  to  him  who  made  the  gift  or  lease ;  if  the  rever- 
iinrt.i4c      gion  Of  remainder  descend  from  him:    or  if  a  man 

mo. 

purchase  such  reversion  or  remainder,  he  who  claims 
as  heir  ought  to  make  himself  heir  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser/' 
Tit  17.  4,  In  the  case  of  Kellow  v.  Rowden  it  was  held  hy 

all  the  judges,  that  where  an  estate  for  life  or  in  tail  is 
created,  and  the  reversion  in  fee  expectant  thereon 
descends  frem  the  donor  or  settlor^  through  several  in- 
termediate heirs,  before  it  falls  into  possession  ;  eveiy 
,  person  claiiping  it  by  descent  must  make  himself  heir 
to  the  donpr  or  settlor,  and  take  it  as  such  ;  and  not  as 
heir  to  the  intermediate  heirs,  who  need  not  be  so  much 
as  named  in  an  action  brought  Sgainst  the- person  so 
acquiring  the  possession,  as  heir  to  the  donor  or  set- 
tlor. For  the  intermediate^iieirs  never  had  such  a 
seisin  as  to  transmit  the  reversion  from  them,  by  de- 
scent, to  any  person:  iwho  was  not  .heir  to  the  damt  or 
seMi^;^ 
iMkiu  fb  6.  D.  Smith,  in  comideration  of  his .  mamagifc  with 

'2  wiu.  45,     i  Sarah*  Madey,  in'  171 6,  siettled  the  ptemises  la  quegtton 
'iathe  iise  of  •himireif-'atkd  the  said  fiiMh,  thirii^  their 
' Mtu^d liveif, ' and  the' life  cf  the^ Mndvdr  of  them; .re- 
mainder to  the  heirs  of  theibody  of  the  said  Safdk  liy 
tiie  Kiiid  f>wnA  ^^^maiitder  <to  the  said'Datid,  his  ^eirs 
and  Msigns  fbr  ever.  '  Tbere^  was  istaeof  the^  maniige 
one^ftughter,  tiamedrfilisabeth,  andi^nb  oUier  child. 
>  Upofi  the  deiitb  of  the  saidSarah,  David  Smith  raarfied 
•a  seednd  ivift ;  ik&d  by  her  htid. issue,  Ann,  the  lessor  of 
the  |Auntiff,r  find  no  other  ehild.    Elisabeth  the  daugh- 
ter itt  the  sdd  David  by  Sanathhis  fifst  wife,  intermar- 
ried ^h  John  l^aters^  und  upon  that  itiarriagfe,  ^David 
Smith  delivered  up  the  possession  of  the  premise*  to 
:Joto  Waiws,  but  did  *not  exeOute  any  «onveyMice 
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tbdrdof  to  him.  In  1738  David  Smitb^dled^  leavings 
issnte  tmly  Elizabeth  by  his  first  ^yife>  and  Ann- by  hh 
second  wife;  and  ahoilt twelve  months afUr^^Elizabetb 
diedy  leaving  issue  one  son,  ^ho  -^as  -born  f  after  the 
death  of  DaVid  his  grand£ithiec/  and  -died  «aA .  «ifai»ti 
soon  Jifter  the  ilieatb«  of  bis  mother.  Th^ 'said  Bavid 
Smith  had  no  brother,  but '  left .  a  sister  naiftied  ^HiU 
(muTied  ta one'Gilbert)  i/rho.was  heir  at  knvt()> Eliza- 
beth the  daug^bterof  David  Smithy  by  his  first  wtfei  '- 
and'.to  her  mm;  and  upon  the  dteth^'Cif  J6ibnr>W«tersi 
Gilbert  and  his  wife  entered  on  the  premisiss.'' ^Anilt 
the.,  daughter  of  David --Smith  by  ~  his  second  wife^ 
claiaved  the  estate/.as  heir  at  law  to- her  falhet;;and 
brought  aa  ^ectment  against  6ilbert'and''hifa  wife.  * 

Serjeant  Wilson  reports  the  Gourt'4o  ^ave  teeni^ef 
opinion  that  Ann  had  no  title  to  tbe«  premisea.  -Butiit 
is  truly  obsefved  by  Mr.  Watkins/  hi  his'^Essay  tmihe 
La^' of  Descents,  that  (lie  judgment  is  evideMly^mis^  ^^^t.  143. 
stated^  or  wrongly  printed  ;  that  in  a  note  of  this  casd 
taken,  by  Mr.' Serjeant  HeWit/aftecwairdil' Lord  Chan- 
cellor't>f  Ireland>  the  adjudication'  is  tfaus'gffren  j^^Mln 
this  case  it  was  clearly  agreed^  that  by  tbe^  setderaent 
of  1716/ David' Smith  was  tenant  for  li^e ;  rhis  wife>was 
tenant'  in  tail^  with,  the  reversion  in  DaiddfSfliith  ;  ^  and 
thereupon  this  {voint  was .  jpade^  wh0therf)tbe«^FeversiMt 
in  fee  descended  btqpon  the  two«daugjiters  b^^Da^idptw: 
Efi2xd>0tfa  :by<^  his  first  iwifev&tMl  Aim  4>y  his- soconcliiff^ 
in  Mehrmann^  as>  that  upon  the  detehi&inlion  of  the 
estate  tail*  which  descended  upon  Elisabeth^  and  fraoi 
her  upon  her  son,  and  expired  by  his  desMl  without 
issue,  it  ishould  go  in  moietiei  }*viz.  one  onoiety  <Ui  Ann, 
and  the  xither  to^  the  h^rs  of  Bliaabetii';  'inr  whelhep4t 
should  not  go  all  to  Ahn^as'heirto  her  &thepj  -who  vrm 
last  ilctaally  creised  of  the  jreveiaion.? 

Tbejudgea^' were  of  opinh>n, '  thaifthoii^  Umieirct^ 
sion  descended  upon' the  two^^dan^tera-of  Davichoii 
his  dearth;^ yet  'tbey^wete  not  ^  odtunily  adstd^  of  'that  l*e« 
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Versidn  duriDg  the  continuance  of  the  estate  tatt  but 
tlie  same  was  expectant  thereon ;  and  as  whoever  takes 
by  descent  must  take  as  heir  to  him  who  was  last  actu* 
ally  fteisedi  therefore^  Ann  took  the  reversion  wholly  as 
Heir  tolher  father.  And  as  to  this^  1'  Inst.  14^  15.  and 
J^l^^^^  Kellow  V.  Rowden^  in  CJarthew  and  Shower^  were  held 
Doe  9.  HuttoB.  to  be  auihorities  in  point/' 

OoodrMt «.  /  tibrd  Alvanley  has  observed  that  the  preceding^  case 
Coiit.ae8L5Si.  was  misstated  in  Wilson ;  as  all  the  reaisohing  shewed 
6th  64.  ji  jj^^^  \iBL\e  been  determined  in  favour  of  the  lessors  of 

the  plaintiff. 
A  right  to  a  re-      6.  A  right  to  an  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion  goes 
ffoestothehaif  to  the  half  blood  ;  for  where  a  person  having  such  a 
Wood.  right/  dies  before  the  estate  in  remainder  or  rdversidn 

fcdls  into  possession^  he  cannot  acquire  such  a  seisin  as 
to  become  the  stock  of  an  ihheritance.  Therefore  his 
heir  of  the  half  bloody  if  he  is  heir  to  the  donor  or  set- 
tlor of  the  remainder  or  reversion^  will  become  entitled 

iRoU.Aii.^28.  ^  Thus  if  there  be  a  gift  to  baron  and  feme  m  spe- 
cial tail,  remainder  Co  the  right  heirs  of  the  barbn^  and 
they  have  issue,  the  feme  dies,  the  bafoii  takes  another 
feme,  and  hath  issue  and  dies,  sind  the  eldest  sbti  enters 
and  dies  without  issiie^  the  second  son  of  the  half  t>Iood 
shall  hfive  the  remainder;  because  the  eldek  wks^not 
seised '^hereof  in  his  demesne^  ^  Lord 'Coke  hieds  Hiiied 

ihuLiAb.      this  case/  and  observed' that  the  rule  is,' /los^mtoj^^m 

de  feodp  iiijiipU^^^  tfn^'jlire 

the  eldest  son  was  not  possessed  of  the  f^^e  ifiinni^^liut 
of  the  estate  M.  »    \.^v:^ 

1  Roii.Aii.628.   '  8.  So  if  land  be  given  to  J.  for  life,  reifiaii/dfeFio^R. 

^'  '  liis  son  in  tail,  remaindier  to  the  right  heirs  6f*J.  j^UU 

J.  dies,  and  R.  enters  as  tenant  in  tail,  and  dies  wi^bift 
issue;  T.  the  son  and  heir  of  J.  of  tbe  half  bTo6d  (irR. 
shall  have  the  land  by  desccint  and  not  the  heir'^f  *R. ; 
because  R.  was  n^ver  seised  in  fee  m  demesne.     '   '  ' 

Idem,  pi.  8.         9,  So  if  a  gift  be  made  t6  a  peVson  in  taSf/  ref^aiiiS^r 
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to  bio  ngl\^  fe^»rj?t.*H4  ^K  t^f  .^RP««  4'?»4:i'^»n-^.'??M« 
a  aoi^  >y,  qi^^  v^^njtQ jr^  and  a  89^, b)-^  another  venter,  an^ 

the  eldest  son  eaters  and  dies  .without  issue,  bis  brother 

of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit  the  remainder  by  descent^ 

because  the  elder  brother  was  never  seised  thereof  in 

demesne. 

10.  So  if  the  eldest  son  be  seised  in  tail^  with  a  re-  uem,  pi.  9. 
m^^inde^  or  reversion  by  descent  to  him^  from  )iis  father 

in  fee^  and  dies  without  issue ;  his  brother  of  the  half 
blood  shall. have  the  remainder  or. reversion  by  de- 
scent^  because  his  brother  was  never  seisecf  thereof  in 
demesne. 

11.  Lord  Coke  says^  if  a  father  make  a  lease  for  life^  iiut.ift«. 
or  a  g^ifl  in  tail^  and  dies^  and  the  eldest  son  dies  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  tenant  for  life^  or  tenant  in  tail;  the 
younger  son  of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit  the  rever- 
sion ;  because  the  tenant  for  life  or  tenant  in  tail  wag 
seised  of  the  freehold^  and  the  eldest  son  had  nothing 

but  the  reversion  expectant  upon  that  freehold ;  there- 
fpre  the  younger  son  shall  inherit  the  land,  as  heir  to 
bi»  father,  who  was  last  seised  of  the  freehold. 

12.  Lord  Coke  has  also  observed^  that  although  %,  utm,hn.%^ 
rent  had  been  reserved  on  a  lease  for  lifc^  and  the 

eldest  son  had  received  it,  yet  was  holden  by  some 
that  the  .younger  brother  should  inherit;  because  the 
seisin  of  the  rent  was  no  actual  seisin  of  the  freehold 
of  j^he  land :  but  that  35  Ass.  pi.  2.  seemed  to  the 
contrary^,  because  the  rent  issued  out  of  the  land^  and 
was  in  lieu  thereof.  It  is  however  said  in  Lord  Hale's 
Notes,  published  by  Mr.  Hargrave^  to  have  been  ad- 
judged in  the  case  of  Piper  r.  Masters,  Trin.  1657,  that 
in  such,  a  case  seisin  of  rent  did  not  make  a  pogaessio 

fratris. 

13.  Although  the  eldest  son  enters  on  the  death  of  ^^^i**- 
bis  father,  and  gets  actual  possession  of  the  fee  simple^ 

yet  if  the  widow  of  the  father  be  endowed  of  a  third 
part^  and  the  eldest  son  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
widow^  the  younger  brother  of  the  naif  blood  will 
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inherit  the  reversion  of  the  third  part^  notwithstand- 
ing^ the  elder  brother's  entry ;  because  the  actual  seisin 
Tit.  6.  c.  4.      which  he  acquired  thereby  was  defeated  by  the  eh* 

dowment. 
J«"^.  Cent  a.       14.  Where  there  are  two  sons,  or  two  daughters,  by 

different  venters,  and  a  remainder  or  reversion  expect- 
ant upon  an  estate  for  life  is  purchased  by  the  father, 
who  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  the 
eldest  son  or  daughter  also  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  the  half  blood  shaOll  inherit;  for  in  this 
case  the  claim  is  from  the  father. 
iVes.174.  15.  In  the  case  of  Cunningham  r.  Moody,  where  a 

limitation  was  to  husband  and  wife  for  their  joint  lives, 
remainder  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  in  tail,  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  husband 
in  fee,  the  husband  had  one  daughter  of  the  marriage 
mentioned  in  the  settlement,  and  another  daughter  of  a 
second  marriage ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  first  daugh- 
ter without  issue,  the  question  was  whether  her  sister 
6f  the  half  blood  was  entitled  to  the  reversion  in  fee. 
Doe«.HattoD,  Lord  Hardwickc  held,  that  as  the  reversion  which 
M^T*  *  ^"^    descended  on  the  eldest  sister  was  never  clothed  with 

possession,  it  would  descend  to  the  sister  of  the  half 
blood. 
An  act  of  own-      16.  Where  the  person  entitled  to  a  remainder  or  re- 
■laseuin.       vcrsiou  cxerciscs  an  act  of  ownership  over  it,  by  grant- 
ing it  for  life,  or  in  tail ;  this  is  deemed  equivalent  to  an 
actual  seisin  of  an  estate,  which  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  into  possession  by  entry ;  and  will  make  the 
person  exercising  it  a  new  stock  or  root  of  inheritance. 
For  an  entry  being  impossible,  the  alienation  of  the 
remainder  or  reversion  for  a  certain  time  is  allowed  to 
be  sufficient  to  change  the  descent;    because  such 
alienation  being  formerly  always  attended  with  attorn- 
ment was  deemed  equal  in  point  of  notoriety  to  an  entry 
on  a  descent. 
1  intt  16  m.         17.  Thus  Loid  Coke,  after  stating  the  case  of  a  son's 
8  Rep.  35*.      Endowing  his  fkther's  widow,  says—''  But  if  the  eldest 
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son  had  made  a  lease  fi>r  Uft,  and  the  lesfiee  had  en^ 
dowed  the  wife  of  his  father^  and  tenant  in  dower  had 
died>  the  daughter  should  have  had  the  reversioti,  be^ 
cause  the  reversion  was  changed  and  altered  by  the 
lease  for  life ;  and  the  reversion  is  now  expectant  on 
a  new  estate  for  life/'  In  another  place  he  says- — 
^'  for  many  times  the  change  of  the  freehold  makes  an  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
alteration  or  change  of  the  reversion."  This  do^trin^ 
has  been  confirmed  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  follow* 
ing  case. 

18.  A.  being  tenant  for  life^  remainder  to  trustees  td  stnogerv. 
preserve  contingent  remainders^  remainder  to  his  first  363. ' 
and  other  sons  in  tail  male^  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
his  own  body^  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  his  father ; 
had  a  sister  of  the  half  bloody  and  also  a  sister  6f  the 
whole  blood.  A.  convey e<i|  the  estate  to  B.  by  lease 
and  ^elease^  in  trust  for  payment  of  debts^  and  levied  a 
fine  thereof. 

Lord  Hardwicke  said,  the  question  was  whether  A. 
had  made  any  alteration  as  to  the  descent  of  the  revei''- 
sion  in  feis.     If  he  had  not,  it  would  descend  to  thb 
sister  of  th«  half  blood,  who  was  the  elder  daughter, 
and  equally  heir  to  the  fisither  with  the  otiier  daughter^. 
But  if  he  tmd  altered  it,  and  given  it  to  himself,  it  \rould 
descend  to  the  sister  of  the  whole  blood,  who  claimed 
as  heir  to  her  brother,  who  was  last  actually*  seised,  and 
who  would  be  entitled  under  that  known  rule  of  law,  that 
passessiofratria  defeodosimplicifdcitsororem  esse  hare- 
dem.  But  then  it  was  certain  that  mustbe  an  actual  pos- 
session ;  so  that  it  was  argued  in  this  case  that  thils 
being  an  estate  for  fife  in  A.  with  a  i-emaihder  in  tail, 
and  a  reversion  in  fee  expectant ;  this  was  n^t  such  a 
possession  as  would  entitle  tiie  younger  daughter  to 
tak^  under  a  possessio  Jratris. 

What  was  insisted  upon  on  the  other  hand,  in  order 
to  have  altered  the  course  of  descent,  and  ^iven  it  to 
the  heirs  of  A.  instead  of  the  fether,  was,  that  A. 
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htd  made  a  lease  and  release^  and  thereby  conveyed 
the  estate  to  B.>  in  trust  for  the  .payment  of  debts,  &c. 
and  levied  a  fine  thereof;  but  had  <  not  suffered  a  re- 
covery. And  the  question  was^  whether,  this  fine  had 
changed  the  reversion  in  fee^  and  thereby  altered  the 
descent. 

He  was  of  opinion  that.it  did  alter  the  reversion  ; 
that  therefore  the  estate  would  go  to  the .  right  heirs 
of  A.;  and  founded  his  opinion  on  the.  two  passages 
stated  in  a  former  section  from  Coke^on  Littleton^  15  a 
and  191  6. ;    from  which  it  appeared^  that  in  conse- 
quence of  such  change  in  the  reversion,  it  should  dei- 
scend  to  the  heir  of  the  son ;  and  therefore  entitle.the 
younger  sister  of  the  whole  Mood  to  claim  as  heir  to 
him  by  a  possessio  Jvatris.    The  conveyance  was  by 
lease  and  release  to  B.,  to  pay  debts, .  &c. ;  and  surely 
Ihis^vms  a  great  alteration,  for  this  amounted  to  a  grant 
of  his  estate  for  life.   It  likewise  passed  the.reverslon.in 
.fee ;  for  as  he  was  right  heir  of  his  father,   he  had  a 
reversion  to  .grant, though  it  would  descend  to.  the  right 
heirs  of  the  fiEither,  without  any  such  alteration;  aqd 
though  the  estate  was  subject* to  redemption  on  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  &c.  yet  it  would  follow  the  heirs  of 
Ihe  son,  because  the  son  had  changed  it,  and  made  it 
Us  own  by  a  plain  alteration. 

He  then  said  he  should  consider  what  would  be 

4be  effect  of  the  fine,  supposing  the  lease  and  release 

Tiir  Tit  3S.     out  of  the  case.      That  fine   would  certainly  have 

barred  the  remainder  in  tail  to  himself,  for  he.  was 
seised  for  Ufe,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  .,  of  bis 
own  body;  so  that  the  .fine  barred,  the  estate,  aad 
would  have  amounted  to  a  grant  of  the  rever^on  in 
fee,  if  to  a  stranger.  ,  Now  this  irev«rsi<Hi  lin  fee,  in- 
stead of  being  expectant  on  the  estate^tail,  as  it.origi- 
nally  was,  did  now  depend  on  an  estateih  co^t|pg9^cy• 
, Therefore  on  this  case,  whether  the; reven^ion^bei^g 
.      thus^  changed,  should  alter  the  desceint  of  itj  so  af  to 
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g^o  to  the  heirs  of  the  son^  be  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  literally  within  what  was  laid  down  in  Co. 
Lit.  191  b.  that  if  the  elder  brother  change  the  free- 
bold,  it  9hall  alter  (he  reversion  likewise/  and  shall 
cause  a  possessio  fratris.  In  this  case  both  the  con* 
veyances  changed  the  reversion,  and  therefore  the 
estate  descended  to  the  heir  of  the  whole  blood  to  the 
brother. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Descent  by  Statute  and  CtMtom. 


Sect.    1.  Descent     of    Estates 
Tail. 

6.  Go  to  the  Half  Blood. 

7.  NoCofTtqOton  of  Blood. 
\Q.  Customary  Descents. 
11.  Gavelkind. 

16.  Borough  English. 


Sect.  30«  Customary     Descents 
not  altered  by  Limii' 
ation. 
%1«  Copyhold  Descents* 
%t.  The  Half  Blood  ex- 

ciuded. 
32.  Construed  strictly. 


Descent  of 
totetUiL 


Tit  35.  c.  9. 


Section  L 

BfistbEg  the  descent  of  lands  iki  fee  simple^  there  are 
two  other  modes  of  descent^  of  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  ^  an  account,  (a)  The  first  of  these  is  the  de- 
scent of  estates  tail^  which  is  regulated  by  the  statute 
De  Donis  Conditionalibua ;  and  is  therefore  called  de- 
scent by  statute. 

%.  The  descent  of  an  estate  tail '  resembles  that  of  a 
feuivm  nomum  ;  for  the  petsbn  to  whom  an  estate  tail 
is  driginally  given  or  limited  is  the  first  purchaser  of 
it;  and  none  but  those  who  are  lineally  descended 
from  him  can  derive  a  title  to  it  by  descent,  (ft) 

3.  'In  some  cases  the  descent  of  an  estate  tail  is  not 
only  confined  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser^ or  donee :  but  is  restrained  to  those  of  the  male 

(a)  Thf  desceat  of  digaities  has  been  already  discussed  in  Title 
XXV I. ;  and  the  descent  of  estates  held  bj  prescription  will  be  no- 
ticed in  Title  XXXI. 

(&)  The  descent  of  an  estate  limited  to  ilie  heirs  of  the  body  of  A. 
wfU  be  sUted  in  Tit.  XXXII.  c.  «1. 
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Bex,  as  in  the  case  of  estates  in  tail  male ;  or  to  those  Tit  2.  c.  1. 
who  are  born  of  a  particular  woman^  as  in  the  case  of 
estates  in  tail  male  special.    But  in  all  cases  of  intail  the 
right  of  primogeniture  takes  place  ;  and  where  females 
are  not  excluded^  they  jaU  take  in  coparcenary^  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  descent  in  fee  simple! 

4.  The  descent  of  an  estate  tail  may  be  defeated  by  1  iiiBt.46«, 
the  subsequent  birth  of  a  nearer  heir  in  tail.     Thus^  if  ^  ^^'  ^  ^' 
a  tenant  in  tail  general  dies^  leaving  a  daughter^  and 
after  his  wife  is  delivered  of  a  son^  such  son  may  enter 
upon  his  sister. 

5.  The  maxim  that  seisina  facit  stipUem  does  not  lutciirR  case, 
take  place  in  the  descent  of  estates  tail :  it  being  only  I  ^^L'^^^' 
necessary^  in  deriving  a  title  to  an  estate  of  this  kind  . 
by  descent^  to  deduce  the  pedigree  from  the  first  pur- 
chaser^ and  to  shew  that  the  claimant  is  heir  to  him  ~; 
for  the  issue  in  tail  claim  perfomutm  doni ;  that  is^ 
they  are  as  much  within  Che  view  and  intention  of  the 
donor^  and  as  personally  and  precisely  described  in  the 
giftj  as  any  of  their  ancestors.    This  doctrine  will  be . 
more  fully  considered  when  we  come  to  eJ^pIain  the  ef-  tiu  35.  c.  9. 
feet  of  a  fine  in  barring  the  collateral  heirs  of  a  tenant 
in  tail. 

6.  The  exclusion  of  the  half  blood  does  not  take  Go  to  the  half 
place  in  the  descent  of  estates  tail;  because  the  descent 

from  the  first  purchaser^  or  original  donee  of  the  estate, 
must  be  strictly  proved ;  and  when  the  lineage  is  thus 
made  out,  there  is  no  need  of  tMs  auxiliary  evidence. 
Lord  Coke  says,  the  issue  in  tail  is  ever  of  the  whole  3  J^'^^JJ; 
blood  to  the  donee.    And  in  a  modiem.  case  Lord  ^^   ,. 
Kenyon  observed,  that  in  the  ci»e  of  esteites  t^il,  the     ^''  ^^' 
half  Uoed  coming  within  the  description  of  the  entail, 
may  inherit  as  offectuaHy  as  the  whole :  there  the  rule 
of  pQ$$essio  Jratri$  does  tiot  apply. 

7.  Although  estates  tail  are  Mtde  ferfeitaUe  by  at-  No  oonnptioB 
teinder  for  treason,  yet  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Court  nt  2.  c.  2. 
of  Exchequer  in  Dowtie's  case,    reported  by  JLiord  3-^,^ 
Coke, — '*  That  neither  the  act  nor  tbe  attainder  makes  fico.  Ab.  Ix 

NutM,  pl«  1. 
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any  corruption  of  •  blood j  as  to  tbe  descent  of  iaad  in 
tail ;  ibr  Pophaa,  Attorney -Cr^nettal^  «aid^  that  so  h 
"was.  agreed  in  t^  case  of  Lord  Lumley;  that  where 
there  was  grandfatheri  father  andson^  and  the  grand- 
father WW  tenatit  m  tail>  and  the  father  was  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  died  in  the  life  of  ^ttiegrandfieUlier, 
and  afterwards  the  grand&ther  died,  that  (he  land  should 
descend  to  the  son,  notwithftadding  the -attainder  of 
the  &ther  i  which  case  was  affirmed  for  good  law  by 
the  whole  Court     For  the  father  had  not  the  lamd, 
lieither  in  possession  nor  in  use,  in  wliich  two  cAwn 
the  act  of  d6  Hen.  8.,  gave  the  forfeiture  only^;  and*  his 
fittainder  is  not  any  corruption  of  Uood  for  the  land 
intailed/'  ...    * 

8.  The  same  point  was  determined  by  the  Goart  of 
^j^"^  ^       Exchequer  Chamber,  in  a  case  reported  in  Crake,  Eka. 

^.;  and  was  admitted  to  be  good  law  in  8  Jac.  1.  by 
8^.*i65?/    the  two  chief  justices,  the  chief  baron^  and  the  t  court 

of  wards.  .    •  i; 

Fft.S2,4Uiedit.      9.  The  late  Mr.  Yorke,  iabis  Tract  on  the  Law  of 

Forfeiture,  after  stating  Lumley's  case,  proceeds  in 
these  words  :-r*''  The  reason  is  obvious,  because  the 
issue  in  tail  claims  performam  doni,  that  is,  he  is  as 
much  within  the  view  and  intention  of  the  giftt  or  set- 
tlement, and  as  pensonally  and  precisely  described  in 
it,  as  his  ancestor :  but  this  is  not  att ;  the  forfeiture  of 
estates  tail  came  in  by  tbe  construction  of  the  statute 
of  the  28  Hen.  8.  The  judges .  resolved  that  the  gene- 
ral words  of  those  statutes  comprehended  thepe- estates. 
But  then  such  laws  being  of  a  penal  kind,  though  they 
are  to  be  construed  so  as  to  attain  their  full  effect^  yet 
they  are  to  be  construed  strictly ;  and  howevef  they 
might  extend  to  make  estates  tail  liable  to  {forfeiture 
where  they  are  actu&kQy  in  the  offender's  pMsession, 
and  consequently  in  his  power  to  alienate ;  they  oould 
by  no  rule  of  t  construction  be  exteitdedito  hn»g  eon- 
AiriieeM,  vequeattai « disabilities  on  the  heir,  wbere  the  estates 
m  96.  c  i     have  not  been  in  .the  offender's  possesskin/' 
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10.  There  are  some  other  modes  of  descent,  ^ich  Cuitomary  de- 
are  derived  from  the  pciculiar  castotns  of  particular 
places^  and  which  t-diffier  in  many  respects  from  descents 
by  common  law  :>  of  these,  the  principal  arter,  the  descidtit 
of  lands  hdd  in  gavelkind,  in  borough  Ehigfisli,  airdby 
copy  or  court  roll.  .       ^        •  t  i 

1  r.  The  descent  of  lands  held  in  sav^lkiiid,  in  th^  omikiiid. 
right  une,  is  among  all  the  sons,  as  coparceners ; '  and  Rob.  Gav.  90. 
in  default  of  sons,  among  all  the  daughters,  in  the  satirte 
manner:  but  though  females,  claiming  in  their  own 
rights  are  postponed  to  males,  yet  they  may  inherit  to"-. 
gether  with  males  by  representation  ;  for  the  right  of 
representation  takes  place  in  customary  descents,  as 
well  as  in  descents  at  common  law.  If,  therefore,  a 
man  kas  three  sons,  and  purchases  lands  held  in  gavel- 
kind, and  one  of  the  sons  dies  ia  the  lifetime  of  hik 
father^  leaving  a  daughter,  she  will  inherit  the  part  of 
her  fether :  yet  she  is  not  within  the  words  of  the  cus- 
tom^ inter  heredes  masculos  partibUia ;  for  she  i^  no 
male^  but  the  daughter  of  a  male,  coming  in  his  stfead 
by  representation.  ' 

12.  The  partible  quality  of  lands  held  in  gavelkind  1  iiut  100 «. 
is  not  confined  to  the  right  line,  but  is  the  same  in  the  '^^-^ 
collateral  one.     For  it  has  been  resolved,  that  where 

one  brother  diea  without  issue,  all  the  other  brothers 
shall  inherit  from  him  ;  and  in  default  of  brothers, 
their  respective  issue  shall  take,  jure  representationUt. 
But  where  the  nephews  succeed  with  an  unde,  the  de-* 
scent  is  per  stirpes,  and  not  in  capita :  and  so;  fron^ 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  must  be,  whdre  thieson^'elf 
several  brothers  succeed^  no  uncle  surviving ;  for  thougR 
in  equal  degree>  they  stand  in  the  place  of  their"!:^- 
specttve  fathers. 

13.  Although  an  estate  tail  is  a  kind  of  inheritatlce  ut  1 2S5. 
introduced  by  the  statute  DeDanis  Canditionalibtis,  ytt  R^ci^.ti. 
this  partible  equality  extends  to  it ;  for  if  a  person  dies 

seised  in  tail  of  lands  held  in  gavelkind;  ah'  his  aons 
shall  inherit  together^  as  heirs  of  bis  body. 
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14.  Descendible  freeholds  are  also  jpartible^  where 
the  lands  are  held  in  gavelkind :  as  if  ^  lease  be  made 
of  lands  of  this  kind  to  a  man  and  his  heirs^  dttring  the 
life  of  A.,  and  the  lessee  dies,  living'.A.^  the  lands  shall 
descend  to  idl  his  sons  as  special  occujiahts. 

15.  The  exclusion  of  the  half  blood  tfd»s  jdace  in 
4he  descent  of  lands  held  in  gavelkittd. 

16.  With  respect  to  lands  held  in  bonoi^h  Etiglirii^ 
Littleton  says^  s.  165.^  some  boroughs  haire  a  custom, 
that  if  a  nan  has  issue  many  soas^  and  dies^  the 
youngest shaH  inherit^  Ihh  tenements  which  iirexie  his 
fiith^'ft  wkliifi  the  same  boimi|^^  by  fiporce  of  the  cutatMi. 

17.  This  custom  esteads  to  hstatefa  ttail^  and  aisoto 
descendible  fireeholdB.  Thm  Lord  Coke  sa^s^->— '' If 
lands^  of  the  natnve  of  borough  English^  be  letteii  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs^  daring  the  life  of  J.  S.^  asid  the  leasee 
itietli^  the  youngest  son  shall  enjoy  it'*  i 

18.  The  right  of  representation  takes  place  in  the 
descent  of  lands  held  in  borough  English :  therefore^ 
if  the  youngest  son  dies  in  the  lifetime  of  fais  father, 
leaving  a  daughter^  she  will  inherit  the  lands. 

19.  The  custom  of  borough  Ehiglish  is  howeirer  con- 
fined to  lineal  descents,  and  does  not  extend  to  colht«ial 
ones ;  so  that  where  lands  held  in  borough  English  de- 
scended to  the  youngest  son,  and  he  died  withevt  issuer, 
it  was  resolved  that  tfaey  did  not  go  to  Ae  younger 
btother ;  for  ^e  custom  did  not  take  place  in  the  de- 
scent betweoi  btothers^  but  the  ddest  lH*o(hee  inberiled. 
Lord  Coke  has  however  said,  that  by  soiae  enstonis  the 
youngest  brother  shall  inherit :  but  this  eaieiision  of 
borough  Engttsh  to  the  coHateral  line  must  be  sj^eciaHy 
pleaded. 

20.  These  customary  descents  in  gavirikiftd  and  bo^ 
rough  English  cannot  be  altered  by  any  lindtiLtioii  of 
the  parties :  therefore^  where  A.  seised  in  fee  of  lands 
lield  in  borough  English,  made  a  feofiaseat  to  the  use 
of  himself  and  the  heirs  male  of  hss  bod^, .  acioordiBg 
to  the  course  of  iixe  common  law,  the  w)6rds  ''acdsfd* 
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iDgto  the  coarse  of  the  coHimonlaw"  were  hdd  void  i^for 
customs  which  go  with  tile  knd,  as  this  oiie>  and  gavel- 
kind>  and  fix  and  order  the  descent  of  inherttances^  cab 
only  be  altered  by  parliament. 

21 .  Estates  hdd  by  copy  of  court  roll  are  in  general  copyboia  de- 
descendible  in  tbe  same  manner  as  estates  held  in  socage;  m  lo.  c.  s. 
though  in  some  manoifs  a  different  mode  of  descent  is  es^ 
tablished  by  custom  :  bat  the  ceremonies  of  tbe  feudal 
I9.W  upon  descents  9J^e  still  followed  ;  for  wben  a  copy* 
bolder  dies^  his  death  must  be  presented  by  the  homage^ 
at  the  next  courts  and  proclamation  made  for  the  heir 
ix^  claim^  who  must  come  in  within  a  limited  time^  and  id.  c  5. 
be  admitted ;  else  he  will  forfeit  the  estate. 

82.  Lord  Coke  says^  the  heir  is  tenant  by  copy  fan-  cop.  $  4i. 
mediately  on  the  dfiath  of  bis  ancestor ;  not  to  all  in<- 
ients  aiMl  purposes^  fof  peradventure  he  oanw^t  be 
^vfom  of  the  homage  before  ndfliittanee^  neitheir  can 
he  maintain  a  ]^nt  in  tb^  lord's  court  before^  because 
till  then  he  is  not  co«npl$te  tenant,  to  thelord^  no  farther 
forth  than  the  lord  pleaseth  to  allow  him  for  bis  tenant : 
so  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  heir^  till  admit- 
taiice^  is  not  complete  tenant ;  yet  to  most  intents^  es* 
pecially  as  to  strangers^  the  law  takes  notice  of  him^  as 
of  a  perfect  tenant  of  tbe  land^  iastantly  upon  the  death  4  lup.  23«. 
of  his  ancestor ;  for  he  may  eoter  into  the  land  before 
admittance^  take  the  profited  pttnish  any  trespass  done 
upon  the  ground^  surcender  into  tiie  hands  of  the  lord^ 
to  whose  use  he  pleaieth^  satisfying  the  lord  bis  fine, 
due  upon  the  descent ;  and  by  estoppel  be  may  pre- 
judice bimself  of  his  inheritance: 

28.  The  heir  of  a  copyholder  k  «ot  boweiver  com-  oub.  Tea.  192. 

op  \irina.  1& 

pellable  to  accept  the  inheritance.     8ut  if  he  does  not  1  Atk.'449.  ' 
cosle  in  and  accept,  Jthe  lord  may  seise  the  eofyholi  to 
his  own  iise» 

S4,  The  right  of  representation  takes  place  in  tbe 
desiDetit  of  eopyhiddB ;  fm  whenever  tbe  custom  gives 
any  peraon  the  heirships  tbe  Jaw  wW  jgtve  aU  necesstiry 
rights  and  incideats. 
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25.  J.  S.  haviiig  issue'  five  sdlis^  the  ybun'gest  died 
in  the  lifetime  of  his '  father^  leaving  issue  a  daughter. 
Afterwards  J.  S.  purchasefd  the  lands  in  question, 
v^hich  were  copyhold.  The  jury  found,  that  by  the 
eu^tom'  these  lands  were  descendible  to  the  youngest 
son  and  his  heirs.  The  father  died  ;  and  the  question 
vms,  whether  the  lands  descended  to  the  daughter  of 
the  youngest  soti,  or  to  the  eldest  son. 
^  Lord  Holt; — *'  We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  daiigh- 
4er  ought  to  have  the  lands  juire  representaliofM. 
'Wherever  this  custom  hath  obtained^  the  youngest  son 
is  thereby  placed  in  the  room  of  thig  eldest  son,  who 
inherits  by  the  common  kw ;  and  there  i^  no  other 
difference  in  the  course  of  descent,  but  thai  the  tin- 
torn  prefers  the  youngest  son,  and  the  common  law 
the  eldest  son;  and  therefore  as  at  the  eominoh  kw 
the  issue  of  the  eldest  son,  feikiafle  as  WeH  las  Wie, 
do  inherit  jwre  r^rc«e««ah*dms,  before  the  Wber  bro- 
theris,  so,  by  the  same  reason,  'w*itre"this  cuistbitf'has 
transferred  the  right  of  descent  fironi'  the  eldest  )56tt  to 
the  youngest,  it  shall  also  carry  it  to  the '  daughter  of 
the  youngesit  son,  by  like  represehtdtioti )  Md  thei^  is 
no  rteson  to  make  any  difference  betWe^n  a  diiseent 
by  this^  custom;  and  at  c6mm6n  kw ;  «bW^  Lbird  t>oke 
is^  a  different  opinion.'*      -     *    '^  '  •  -'  •'  mv.-*  • . 

8i5.  Where  a  <!opyhold  e^te  ha^>beeh  ^erivetfiMiti 
the  mother's  side,  it  will  go 'to  'the'hn6ii»s  dti  IbtfJiM 
'of  the  mother ;  unless  the  copyhofder  depiarts^  WifHi  it, 
and  acquires  a  new  estMer  by  pUrchisse.  '  Atid^iWs 
htiiw  ves6l^/^j  that  a  ^surrender  ahd  ft-^rr4nd«lHt  a 
copyhold,  as  also  a  recovery  suffered  *ftt  'A^'loM^s 
^Ourt,'w<ilaItfei:^tlie  descent.  '  i ;.      i  il    if 

27.  The  k*ule  respecting  th^  e^clnsioh  of  tttfelmlf 
blood  takes  place  in  the  descent  of  copyholds.  ^^^Alid 
^e  estate  which  the  hdr  may  acquire  by  'entry;  b^re 
•admittance,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  poBsesM  Jritrk^ 
Ttnts  if  a  copyholder  in  fee  has  issue  a  son  Mid  a 
daughter  by  one  venter,  and  a  son  by  anothet*  venter. 
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and  diea^  the  son  by  the  first  venter  enters  into,  the 
land,  but  dies  before  admittance^  the  daughter  shall 
inherit  as  heir  to  her  brother;  hot  the  son  by  the.  se- 
cond vpnter^  as  heir  to  his  father. 

28.  A  roan,  tenant  in  fee  of  a  copyhold,  had  issue  Anoo. 
two  daughters  by  different  venters,  and  .died  seised  j^^' ^^'' 
thereof.  The, daughters  entered,  and.took  the  profits 
for  several  years,  without  any  admittaace.  The  ^  eldest 
daughter  died  wiUiout  issue  ;  afterwards  the .  youngest 
daughter  was. admitted  to  the  whole/ as. sole  heir. to 
her  fiither.  .  The  question  was,  whether  the  next  heir 
of  the  whole  blood  to  the  eldest  daughter  should  have 
the^. moiety.  By  the. opinion  of  Walsh  and  Dyer,  jus- 
tices,, the  possession  aforesaid,  without  admittance^  was 
sufficient  in  law  to  make  the  collateral  heir  inheritable ; 
and  it  was.  ordered  by  the  Lord  Keeper  accordingly. 

,29.  A  copyholder  had  issue  a  daughter  by  one  venter,  ia.2S2a. 
and  a.  son  by  another,  and  died,  the  son  .within  age.  ,  . 
The  lord  of.  the  manor  committed  the  custody  of  the 
lauid  during  the  nonage,  to  the  mother  of  the  son>  who 
en^rfd. ;  afterwards  the  son  within  age  diedj  without 
aay  adm^U^nce  of  him  as  heir.    The  daughter, .  who 
was  his  sister  by  the  half  blood,  prayed  to  be  admitted : 
but  by  the  opinion  of  Catlyn^  and^  Dyer,  to  whom  the 
question  was  referred,  she  should  not  he  admitted; 
because  the  possession  of  the  mother  as  guardian,  co.cop.f4i. 
gavei  (i^tual  possession  to  the  son. 

Sf).  In  a  qiodern  case,  the  entry  of  a.  widow,  :as  porferr. 
gja^difui  to  h^r  son,  was  held  to  have  the  effect  of  ^s^f^. 
obtaining  a  possession  for  the  son^  sufficient  to  exclude  ^^* 
the  )half  blood. 

.  31 .  It  is  said  by  Lord  Ch.  Baron  Gilbert^  that  whor^  Teo.  ias. 
a fCopf holder  by  licence  made  a  lease,  for.yearf,  Uie 
lefsee  eintere4>  ftnd  the  lessor  died,  having  issuei  a  son 
and  a  daughter  by  one  venter,  and  a  son, by  a(i^>ther ; 
fbitn^  the  eldest  son  died.  It  was  adjured  -tfaat^  the 
daughter  of  the  whole^  blood  should  inherit, ,  becgope 
the  poBsession  of  the  lessee  for  years  was  tha  possession 
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of  the  elder  bvotiier,  who  mifbt  htfve  posfMsion  "befbre 
admittance ;  for  in  thst  ease  he  irai  not  admitfad ; 
and  if  it  "vrai  reaaonable  in  sacfa  a  case  bt  e<»nBon  kw^ 
to  keep  the  inheritance  out  of  the  Imlf  blood;,  so'  it 
was  in  cbpjrboids; 

38.  Wherd  the  customary  descent /is  different  from 
that  by  the  common  law^  it  is  construed  strictly ;  for 
the  hw  does  not  take  notice  of  any  special  customi 
of  this  kind,  except  gM^tOdtiA  and  borough  En^ish, 
unless  ihey  are  expeessly  pleaided,  and  then  the  couM 
will  not  carry  them  fkrUier  than '  the  words  of  the 
custom. 

53,  By  the  custom  (rf  a  manor/ the  copy  bold  lantfi) 
of  evBiy  tenant  dying  idsed,  were  descendSMe  to  tb^ 
youngest  son.  A  surrender  was  mside  to  die  use  of 
B.  and  his  heirs,  who  died  before  sidmittftnce.  If  B; 
had  been  admitted,  it  was  agreed  that  after  his  death 
the  youngest  son  should  have  inherited:  but  djiisg 
before  admittance^  the  iquestloii  was  between  the  eldest 
and  youngest  son  of  B.  who  ^ould  haVe  the  fehds' 
Adj^udged/tbat  the  eldest  sOn  should  iti  this  case  nifa^irit, 
because  of  the  straitness  of  the  custom ;  tHer^  nevl^r 
having  been  any  seisin  in  the  ancestor. 

54.  If  a  custom  be  alleged  that  the  eldiast  dtiitgHfe^ 
shall  soldy  inherit,  the  eldest  ^ti6r  shdl  not  itilflMt 
by  force  of  that  custom.  So  if  the  distom  'be^  ttiA 
the  eldest  daughter  and  thfe  eldest  siilter  shiA^  ilJllfi!^ 
the  eldest  iaufit  shall  not  inherit.  96  \t  the  cuAtoy  be 
that  the  youngest  son  shallinheirit,  the  younger  litoAer 
shafl  not  inherit.  (         ^ 

35.  George  Reeve,  copyholder  in  fee  of  Tteds^lA*!^ 
pared  of  the  manor  of  Hoo;  where"  tWe^'ciAttJm^ Was, 
that  the  land  was  of  the  nkta^ii'of  boMi%lk'8ti^b, 
descendiMe4o  the  youngest  son,  had  iis^^fhyife'^K 
William,  Qebfge,  and  Charles;  and*  surreiidefr^  l& 
copyhold  to  the  use  of  himself  and  Anfn  his  \viftfMi 
his  heirs,  to  which  they  were  admitted  accdidingif- 
Afterwards    George  the    father  died,    seized   of  thi 
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reversion^  wbich  descended  to  the  said  Charles  his 
youngest  son^  who  died  without  issue.  The  question 
was>  whether  the  eldest  or  second  son  should  inherit 
from  Charles*  It  was  resolved  that  George  the  se-* 
cond  son  could  not  have  it  as  brother  and  hdr  to 
Charles  by  the  custom^  for  the  custom  could  extend  to 
the  youngest  son  on]y>  and  not  amongst  the  brothers^ 
where  no  such  custom  was  found :  and  without  a  special 
custom  founds  that  it  should  descend  to  the  youngest 
brother^  the  law  would  not  adtnit  it ;  because  customs 
ought  always  to  be  taken  strictly. 

36.  Joseph  Stanley  being  seised  of  a  copyhold  estate,  fSSi^l.^: 
died  intestate,  and  without  issue;  leaving  one  niece, 
Ann  Wragg,  and  the  representatives  of  two  other  nieces, 
who  died  before  him ;  Ann  Goodwin,  only  child  of  Mary 
his  second  niece,  and  Joseph  Spray,  the  eldest  son  <^ 
Elizabeth  his  eldest  niece ;  who  were  tho  daughters  of 
Thomas  Stanley^  who  was  the  elder  brother  of  Joseph. 

A  parchment  writing  was  produced  upon  the  trial  by 
the  steward,  as  the  customary  of  the  manor,  which  was 
admitted  as  evidence,  it  being  an  ancient  writing  with- 
out date,  found  among  the  court-rolls^  aiid  delivered 
down  from  steward  to  steward^  and  stated  to  bd  ex  as-* 
sensu  omnium  tenefitium  ;  in  which  were  the  fc^owing 
artieles^  respecting  descents : — Si  aliquis  tenena  kuju9 
manmt  obierUj  JUius  sUM  primogenitus  et  legitime  pro^ 
creattM  kabeitt  heredttametttd;  et  ei  carUmgat  atieui 
quod  nan  habeat  JUium,  fUa  sua  antenata  haheat  kare" 
dUatem  suam  absque  partUiahe.  '  it  appe«i5ed  from  the 
court  books  that  thefeweresevefralentnes-whe^e  Ihe 
ddest  dttughtiir^  and  othen  where  the  eltfest  sister,  baci 
been  a^oitted'as  heir :  but  it  dicl  not  appear  that  the 
eldest  niece  had  ever  been  admMted  as  heir^ 

The  question  wasj  whether  Joseph  Spray  the  deftod-* 
ant,  who  was  in  possession  as  the  representative  of  the 
eldest  niece,  should  inherit;  or  whether  the  copyhold 
should  descend  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
kw,  and  b^  divided  among  th«m. 
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,The  Court  inid,  tha^  as  ^r^w»i Holeproof  ia  the 
court-4roUft  of  th^  course  of  sucq^iioa  ia  IbeoaUaUvBl 
line^  further  than. the  ca«e  of  a  sifter,  U  fdloired  that 
this  €apyhoI4  did  not  go  to  the  youag^st  niece. 

Another  argument  arose  from  the  particular  penniag 
of  the  custom^  which  said, — :  Si  aliijuU  tenms  Aaf/w  «mc' 
neru  obifirit*  Now  Thomas  Stanley^  the  graad&tlier 
of  Joseph  .Spray  the  defendant^  never  was  a  tenms  ma- 
nerii; .  therefore  the  custom^  as  to  the  course  of  deaceat, 
never  attached  upon  him.  .    !  :  •. 

Roev.Ptoker,      37.  In  ejectment  to  recover  certain  customary  bods, 

5  Temi  H.  26.  ^j^^  lessof  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  uuder  a  custom  of  the 

manor,  for  the  youngest  kinsman  or  kiiiswoiiian>  to.^iDr 
herit,  la  ^^foult  of  brothers  and  aiaters  of  the .  pMSon 
last  seised.  The.  plaintiff  offei^  in,evi4Mce«ti  ettrjr 
in  the  cpurt-rolls  of  the  maiior^  stating  whai  thoi custom 
was:  the  defendant's  counsel  objected  that  ^ach  evit^ 
denceof  the  custom  ought  not.to  he  TOc;^ve4«  aatQ  in- 
stances had  been  proved  of  jsuch  a.  oiode*  of  ^dftsoval 
having  taken  place.  t   •  ?  !•      a<  u;  "<  •• 

.  Tbe  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  ptfaixitiff*  JUpoaa 
motion  for  a  new  trials  on  the  gfound  that  the  eirMleaoe 
of  the  presentment  of  si|ch  a  custom  o^n  thejCOttrt-nolISi. 
by  the  homage^  was  not  of  itself  fiufficieat  to  ^taUish 
the  custom^  inasmuch  as  no  instance  was  produced  of 
its  being  put  in  use;  wUch>  it  was  oofUetijfiled^-wat  the 

jimt€,i26.      ^^^  principle  on  which  the  determi&<i^g»  of  IXenav* 

Spray  was  founded.  n    '       .,    '     i 

Lord.Kenyon^ — :''!  admit  that  the  custon  ofoae 
mvior  cavQot  be  .extended  by  analogy  to  another:  hut 
the  mode  of  descent^  under  which  a  party  .claj^li,  mast 
be  established  by  proof ; — and  the  queition  here  is,  whe* 
ther  or  not  there,  were  any  evidence  of  the  custom, 
upon  which  the  plaintiflTs  claim  waa  founded  ?.  The 

umemL^''*  custom  is  clearly  defined  in  the  paper  writing,  produced 

from  the^  court-rolls ;  and  without  referring  to  the  atiict 
rules  of  law,  let  us  consider  the  authenticity  of  this  do- 
cument on  principles  of  plain  comm<Hi  sense.    N^  a 
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centary  aii4&  half  &gto>  the  homage  (the  tenants  hold- 
inp4Mdar  the  Urd  of  the  manor)^  being^  convened  toge- 
that  MMMithe  as*  the  homage  not  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  t:hdm«^  either  against  the  lord  or  strang- 
ers :  but  in  onler  to  ascertain  those  rights  which  were 
tkMrowit^'in  commoil  With  the  rest  of  the  tenants^ 
and'^being  possessed  of   all  that  information  which 

e^Kt ^  tradition   or  their  own   personal    observations 

,  .... 

coolii  ifurqish^  proceeded  to  describe  the  several  cus- 
toms which  regulated  the  descent'  of  the  different  spe- 
ciesrjitfftettiire  within  this  manor.  Now^  can  it  be  sup- 
posed* that  these  persons^  acting  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oathyteottld^  ibr  no  other  purpose  whatever^  give  a  false 
repnsMnlation  of  these  customs  ?  Or  is  it  hot  more  pro* 
baMe*  that  their  account  was  tht  true  one  ?  Common 
teaM  and  common  observation  would  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve tbeiatler. 

f^fThe  argaiAent  against  the  verdict  seems  to  admits 
tirat  iHis  'dotiim^nt  was  a  degree  of  evidence  when  it 
was  produced  to  the  jury ;  and^  if  it  were  admissible  in 
evidetide^  it  not  Ibieing  opposed  by  any  other  specie^  of 
eviiteliM'^  aad'th^Juiy having  given  credit  to  it^  it  puts 
ani^ead4Wtihe>  tjtiesttoti.  And  that  this  was  admissible 
clnlMoe'tte'>d(Mbtdd';  fof  trsldition  and  the  received  bpi- 
niod>a^e -diei  evideftee'^  the*  lex  loci. 

^  Ai^stlnction  indeed  prevails  between  a  pr^senp- 
tioiQilur-hpl^ieifio  a*  particular  tenement,  and  a  ctfstom 
affecting  the  whole  district;  and  the  latter  has  goite  so 
faf/;  that  I  the**  custom  jof  one  manor  has  been  given  in 
eviienciBi  40^  ^shew  jtUe  cuetbmof  another^  where  they 
ar^AiQth^^vertif^  by  thi^  border  law.  Now^  here  was 
fuWproof  o^d  tMditioii  respecting  the  custom  of  descent 
in  tU#'mafii^;  it  was  the  solemn  opinion  of  twenty-four 
honlagerCr^  who-  are  the  constitutional  judges  of  that 
coliit/4eUv6Md-  on  an  occasion  when  they  were  discuss- 
ing'the  interests  of  afl  the  tenants  of  the  manor.  I 
caAntrt  distinguish  this  from  the  instance  of  a  terrier, 
which'ls  certainly  evidence.    The  case  of  Godwin  v.  ^^^  I  a^. 

vox..  III.  S  a 
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Spray  is  distinguishable  from  the  present.   Every  thing, 
that  was  said  by  the  Court  in  giving  judgment,  must  be 
understood  secundum  'subjectam  materiem.     That  case 
first  decided  that  such  an  instrument  as  the  present  is 
admissible ;  and  then  that  part  of  it,  which  said  that 
lands  were  not  partible,  either  between  males  or  females, 
in  general  terms,  was  to  be  explained  by  the  custom,  as 
it  had  existed  in  point  of  fact,  which  did  not  extend  to 
nieces.     And  if  that  decision  go  farther,  and. determine 
that  such  a  docutnent  is  not  admissible  in  evidence, 
unless  instances  in  fact  t>e  previously  proved  to  warrant 
the  production  of  it,  I  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  it. 
In  this  case,  supposing  the  defendant  had  demurred  to 
this  evidence,  I  think  the  Court  must  have  drawn  the 
saipe  conclusion  from  it,  which  the  jury  have  drawn; 
and  therefore,  on.  the  law  of  the  case,  I  think  that  the 
rule  for  a  new  trial  should  be  discharged/' 
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Secti 

ON    I. 

Op  the  two  modes  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real  property^  rule  by  pur- 
the  firsts  namely^  descent^  has  been  treated  of  in  the  ^ 
preceeding  Title.  We  now  therefore  come  to  the  se- 
cond^ that  is^  purchase^  which  is  thus  defined  by  Little- 
ton; 8. 12. : — '^  Purchase  is  called  the  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  that  a  man  hath  by  his  deed  or  agreement^ 
unto  which  possession  he  cometh^  not  by  title  of  de- 
scent from  any  of  his  ancestors  or  cousins^  but  by  his 
own  deedi" 

8.  Lord  Coke  in  his  comment  on  this  section^  ob-  ^  ^"•**  ^*  *• 
serves  that  a  purchase  is  always  intended  by  title^  and 
most  pn^erly  by  some  kind  of  conveyance^  either  for 
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mohey^  or  for  some  other  consideraGon^  or  freely  of 
gift ;  for  that  is^  in  law^  also  a  purchase.  And  accord- 
ingly the  makers  of  the  statute  1  Hen.  5.  c.  3.  speak  of 
those  who  have  lands  or  tenements  by  purchase^  or  de- 
scent of  inheritance.   * 

3.  The  feudal  writers  call  purchase  canquestus  or 
eonquisitio,  both  denoting  any  means  of  acquiring  an 
estate  out  of  the  common  course  of  inheritance.  The 
Norman  jurists  styled  the  first  purchaser^  or  person  who 
first  acquired  the  estate^  the  conqtiereur;  and  Glanville 
wes  the  word  questui  to  denote  the  propefety'  which  a 
person  has  Acquired  by  his  own  act^  and  not  by  de* 
scent. 

4.  The  difference  between  the  acqjaisiifon  of  an 
estate  by  descent  and  by  purchase  -con^ists^  priiidpally 
in  two  points*  1 .  That  by  purchase  the  instate  acquires 
a  new  inheritable  quality^  and  ts  deseen<fible  to  the 
owner's  blood  in  general^  ^  a  feud  of  indefinite  Jinti- 
quity.  2.  That  an  estate  taken  by  jpumkas^  will  not 
make  the  person  who  acquires  it  anaweralile^br  the  acts 
of  hlswieestors^  as  an  estate  by  descent  wiH.  '/ 

5.  Sir  W.  Biackstone  has  enumerated  ike  following 
modes  of  acquiring  an  estate^-— by  purchase/ eischeat^ 
occupancy^  prescription^  forfeiture,  and  alienartion.  Of 
these  we  shall  only  tre^t  of  escjieat^  prescription^  and 
alienation ;  occupancy  having  been  already  noticed  in 
Title  HI.  c.  1 .,  mi  lorfieiitur^  be»rig  noj^^efd-m  4bitt  apid 
several  other  Titjes. 

6.  It  hfB  b^en  stated  th|i4;,  by  the  feudal  law^  mkm 
the  tenant  died  without  faeirs^  ;the  lord  beoai^e  entilied 
to  tbe  i/BuA.  This  Ja;w ^  wJIh<^  Wina  i^roduced  bere  by 
the  Normans,  is  fbioMled  on  tke  princifAe  t^b«t4J»e  Uood 
of  tKe  person  last  seised  in  fee  ^simple  is  )>y  some  m^mu 
or  otbeiT  utterly  extinct  and  gone ;  ^ad  tfince  ndne  can 
inherit  his  estate  but  such  as  are  of  his  blodd  wid  oonr 
sanguinky,  it  foUows  as  a  i!ieg^r  coiiaeqtteaoe  fliat 
the  iaboritTOceitsdf  murt  fail;  tfae  land*  mttat  become 
wbat  ,thc  feu^l  wji^iteiy  c{iJl/i^«99  ^peptunh  ami  nuit 
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btitck  to  thtd  Jord  of .  tte  ftt^j  fhHu  wiiom  or  from  whose 
ano6$|t0ir  it  was  ofriginiiUy  di^dved, 

7.  This  mode  of  acquiring  an  estate .  is  oalled  an  i  lost.  i3  a. 
escheat,  which  LoimI  Coke  says  is  a  woid  of  airti  derfted  ^^  ^  "^ 
fVom  the  French  Word  €9t^kief^,  quod  e$t  acddxre ;  for 
eti  escheat  is  a  eawal  profit,  quod  aanjdH  diAmina  tai 
wentu  et  ex  tn^efotoi,  which  hajp^nb  to  the  lord  by 
ehancCi  and  unlocked  fori    An  «icheat  is  thearefore,  ia 
fiict}  A  iq^ecies  of  reversion,  and  is  so  called  and  treated 
by  fii^cton.    When  a  power  of  alienation  was  intro'*  »•. 
duce^  the  chi^nge  of  the  tenant  changed  the  chance  of 
the  escheat,  but  did  not  destroy  it ;  and  when  a  general 
liberty  oi^  alietilttion  was  allowed,  without  the  consent  of 
thelordi^tfeto  ligiht  becaikie  a  sort  of  eadwary  succes-^ 
sion,.  the  lotd  taking  as  ultiMus  hMHB». 

8. .  F\itzberbert  says,  a  writ  of  escheat  lies  wbet^  a  n.  b.  143. 
tenant  in  !feei  simple  of  any  lands  or  tenements,  which 
he  kiridsi  ctf*  i  anbtbeby  dito  seilsed  without  any :  heir  gene- 
ral or  speoiid>'fthe\lord  shaU  have  a  writ  of  escheat 
againUMmi^ho  k  tenant  of  *  the  Iflnds,  after  the  death 
of  his  tenatit,  and  shall  irecovser  the  knd ;  because  he 
shaH  Iftrre  die  same  in  Men  of  his  ser^dces. 

9.  Mr.  Hangttfre  has  justly  observed  that  ian  escheat.  Host,  is  ^.n^ 
in  appearance)  pairtieipales  in  the  tiature  both  of  a  por- 

chiise, .  and  of  a  ^eeeeht.  Of  the  fomrer,  'because:  so«ie 
act  oJF  the  loid  is  reqta4sile  to  perfoet  his  title ;  and  the 
actanl  possesion  of  lAie  land  cannot  be  gained  till  he 
enters,  or  brings  his  writ  of  escheat.  Of  the  latter  be- 
cause it  follows  the-natuire  of  a  seijepioiiy,  and  is  inhe^^ 
ritable  by  the  Mime  peihsdn. 

10.  An  esteheat  may  hftppen  in  two  ways:  h  Perdt-  Jdn^*^**' 
feetunt  sanguMis,  that  is,  for  default  of  heirs ;  9.  per^de^ 

Octufh  ienentis,  that  is,  for  crinife/  Escheats  arising  from 
de&ult  of  heil*8,  whereby  %he  descent  is  at  an  endy  can 
only  bein  the4hi:tee  following  cases ; '  1 .  -Whe re  (lie  tenant 
dies  withobtany  relations  on  the  part  of  any  ^  liis  anees^ 
tors.  S.  Where  he  dieswithout  any  relaitiMs  (m  the  part 
of  lh«se AnfteilRitsfrom  whdm  theestiite  descend^.  And 
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S.  Where  he  dies  without  any^  niatioa*  df  the  whole 
blood.    For  in  all  tftdiM  cases  there  is  n^  one  capable 
of  inheriting  fram  hitn. 
ForcorrapUon       H.  El^heats  pnpteT  ddictum  ten^Mtdr  arise  ia  con* 

sequence  'of  a  person's  .betnjg^  *  lUtainted  of  treasen  or 
felony ;  by  which  he  betomes  iiiciipable  of  iftheritiBg 
from  any  of  his  relations^  or  of  trajMnitting  any  Ihing  by 
1  inft  i3fl.      heirship.    So  that  if  tiny  0|ie  dies  seised>in;fee  of  kmds, 
^  whose  heir  at  law  is  attainted^  the  lands  escheat  :•  and 

where  a  person  attiaihted  dies  seised  in  fee  .of  laod^^  as 
he  cannot  have  an  heir^  they  wiD  also  escheat^  onloss 
forfeited;  where  that  happens,  th^y  a^e  interrupted 
in  their  passage  by  the  Crown^  in  the  case  oi  treason 
for  ever,  in  that  of  felony,  for, ft  year  and  si. day; 
after  which  they  escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  ttey  are 
held. 

13.  There  is  one  case  in  which  lands  are  not  liable 
to  escheat;  for  if  an  estate  held  of  J.  8«  hie  giien  to 
adcfanaikd  chapter,  or  to  a  mayor  and  commonaHyj 
and  io  tU^ir  successors,  and  such  corpo^ritiiQti.  is  dis- 
solved, the  land  shall  not  escheat  to  the  lord>.butishan 
revert  to  the  donor.     Lord  Ccke  sarfs;  the*' .reason^  of 
this  diversity  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  body  p^litic^  the 
fee  simple  is  vested  in  them  io  their  political  capacity  ; 
therefore,  the  law  annexes  a  condition  to  every  .tuch 
gift,  that,  if  such  body  politie  be  dissrived,  the  donor 
shall  re-enter,  for  that  the  cause  of  the  gilt  faileth. 
But  no  such  c^ondition  -is  annexed  to  an  -estate  in 
fee  simple.  Tested  in  any  man  in*  his  natural  capa* 
city<;    except  in   cases  whejre  the  dolior   rasenres  a 
tenure,  and  then  the  lalw  implies  a  eondition  by  way 
.  of  escheat.        .    -       , 
Southwell V.     :    IS.  It-  is  howevcr  laid  down  in  37  Efix.  ftat  wh^re 
Ab.i86.  Poph.  i&ii^>  ^^^j  &c.*  is  granted  to  a  corporation  and-th^ 
91.  Godb.  211.  successor  Si  if;  the  corporation  grants  them  over,  and  is 

dissolved^  they  sbaH  not  revert  to  the  grantor* 
No  escheat  14.  As  the  lofd's  right  to  ,aa  escheat  arisea  s<rfclv 

tenut.  Irom  the  want'of  a  tenant  to  do  the  services :  it  foi- 

•        •  •    .  •  ^  ^ 


IoW8>  that  wheneyer  there*  is  a  •tenant>  the  lord  cannot 

daim^the  lands  by  escheat.   Thus  Littleton  says,  §  390,  GUb,Ttn,35. 

if  there  be  lord  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  be  disseised, 

and  the  disseiseralien  to.  another  in  fee^  and  the  alienee 

die  without  issue,  and  the  lord  enters,  as  in  his  escheat; 

tbe  disseisee,  may  enter  upon  the  lord,  because  the^lord 

does  come  to  the  land  but  by  escheat. 

Mr.  Butler  has  observed  on  this  passage^  that  when  i  Iimi.24o«.b. 
the  lord  comes  to  the  land  by  escheat,  the  l^w  only  .casts 
the  freehold  on  him  for  want  of  a  tenant. .  The  disseisee, 
notwithstanding  the  disseisin,  continues  the  rightful  te* 
nant;  and  as  by  hia  entry  he  fills  the  possession,  the 
lord's  title,  which  was  good  only  while  a  tenant. was 
wanting,  must  necessarily  be  at  an  eild.  .   . 

15.  Fitzherbert  says,  if  the  tenant  be  disseised,  and  ^-B-  i^^* 
afterwards  die  without  hdr,  it  seemeth  the  lord  shall 

have  a  writ  of  escheat,  because.  Uie  tenant  died  in  the 
homage.  Lord  Cdke  observes,  that  if  the  disseisor  dies  i  fast  2fis  «. 
seised,  and  t|ie  di;i$eisQe  dies  without  heir,  and  after- 
wards the  lord  accepts  rent  from  the  h^r  or.  feoffee. of 
tiie  disseisor,  thi^  shall  bar  him  of  his  escheat ;  because 
they  tire  in  by  title.  For*  if  the  disseisor  had  made  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  or' died  seised,  aud  after  the  disseisee 
died  without 'heiiy  there  would  be  no  escheat ;  because 
the  lord  bad  a  tenant  in  by  title. 

16.  It  is^  however,  laid  down  by  Fitzherbert,  that  n.  b.  144. 
where  a  man  had  a  title  to  a  writ  of  escheat^  if  he  ac- 
cepted hemage  of  the  tenant,  he  should  not  have  the 

writ  against. Jiim,  because  he.. had  accepted  him  as  his 
tenant  -  So  if  he  accepted  fealty  of  him.  But  receipt 
of  rent  would  not  bar  a  writ  of  escheat.  . 

17.  It  follows  from  the  principles  stated  in  §.  14>  that  ^^  •i»Mt8«i 
any  actual  alienation  by  the  tenant  will  bar  the  la^d  of  ^^^^^ 
bis:  escheats     Butr.a.m6re  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands 

will  not  bar  the  lord ;  as  will  be  ^hewmhereafterr 

18.  If  an  infant  makes  a  feoffment  in  penion^x.and  4  Rep.  124 «. 
dies  without  heir,  the  land  shall  not  escheat ;  otherwise,  Tit^  c  4. 
if  it  was  made  by  letter  of  attorney.  :  For  the  lord  by 


< 
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escheat  being  only  a  privy  in  law,  caiknot  take  advan- 
tage of  infancy ;  because  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  in- 
fant.    It  is  the  same  of  an  Tdi6t  or  lunatic. 
1  init.  236. «.        19.  A  devise^  though  it  only  takes  effect  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  testator's  death,  will  prevent  an  escheat. 
And,  in  a  note  of  Lord  Nottingham's  to  the  first  Insti- 
tute, it  is  said,  that  where  a  woman,  seised  of  lands  in 
London,  devised  them  to  be  sold  by  her  executors,  and 
died. without  an  heir,  the  devise  prevented  the  escheat, 
which  the  King  pretended  to  have ;  and  the  executors 
1  Roll.  R.  214,  might  enter  and  sell ;  therefore  more  than  a  bare  au- 
Godb!'4ii.*       thority  passed.    Yet  in  1651,  on  evidence  at  the  bar, 

this  case  being  stated.  Lord  C.  J.  Rolle  doubted  of  the 
opinion ;  because,  he  said,  it  was  only  a  descent  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  Littleton  :  and  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  when  lands  were  devised  to  be  sold  by  exe- 
cutors, there  no  interest  passed. 
Reave  v.  Att.-  20.  A  man  devised  his  estate  to  his  wife  for  life';  and 
2/^.223.      that,  after  her  death,  it  should  be  scSd  by  A.,  and 

the  money  to  be  divided  amongst  the  plaintillis.  The 
testator  died  without  heir;  before  any 'sale  A.  died 
also.  It  hot  appearing  that  the  land  wab  held  of  any 
mesne  lord,  the  plaiA tiffs  brought  th^ir' bill  against  the 
Attorney-General,' praying  to  have  the  Will  established, 
and  to  hold  and  enjoy  against  the  Grown,  or  to  have 
the  lands  sold  purstiant  to  the  will. 

Ijord  Hardwicke  said,  if  lie  could  relieve  the  plain- 
tiffs, he  would.  That  he  thought,  at  first,  ^is  was  a 
bill  brought  to  prove  a  wiU,  by  which  the  lands  them- 
selves were  devised  to  somebody :  if  so,  he  would  have 
thought  such  a  bill  proper ;  would  have  declared  th^ 
will  to  be  well  proved  ;  and  decreed  the  devisee  to  seU, 
^  without  any  occasion  of  making  a  decree  against  the 

Grown.  But  here  was  no  devisee  of  the  land,  only  a 
powe^  to  sell.  If  A .  had  lived,  as  he  had  only  a  power, 
and  no  interest  in  himself,  none  could  arise  from  him, 
but  from  the  testator ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  testator, 
.    being  dead,  there  was  none  to  make  a  decree  against. 
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If  any  thing  of  the  sort  that  was  ptayed  for  coiild  be 
done^  it  must  be  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer^  which  ym» 
a  court  of  revenue^  and  the  proceedings  in  a|>etition 
of  right ;  though  called  a  petition^  as  much  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding as  by  original  writ. 

Suppose  this  land  hsA  been  seised  aiid  put  in  charge, 
— could  he  make  aiiy  decree  relating  to  it  ? — ^N4>l[ie.  But 
the  Coiirt  of  Exchequer  could.  He  could  n^ith^r  de- 
cree the  Grown  to  sell,  nor  the  plaintiff  to  hold  and  en- 
joy against  the  Crown.     The  bill  Was  dismissed. 

SI.  All  lands  and  tenements  held  in  socagte,  whether  whattiitiigt 
oifthe  King  or  oif  a  subject,  aire  liable  to  edtheat.     feut  ^ 
it  follows,  from  the  nature  6f  an  escheat,  that  it  ttitisi 
be  of  the  entire  fee ;  theriefore,  an  estate  t^il  doei  tiMt  Fit*,  n.  b.  144. 
eschead,  but  goes  to  the  person  in  reVelreSMi,  utiteb  die 
tenant'  in  tail  has  also  the  reversion  in  fee  in  him ;  for 
in  that  c&se  the  whole  estate  will  escheat. 

2S.  Lands  held  in  gavelkind  do  not  escheat  Upon  Rob.  g«t.  22s 
conviction'  and  execution  for  felony :  but  if  a  tenant  in 
gArelkind,  being  indicted  for  felony,  absent  himself^ 
and  is^  oulbwed  after  proclami^on  made  for  him  in  the 
coufity,  his  heir  shall  reiap  ho  benefit  by  the  custom, 
bttt  the  landis  shall  escheat  to  th^e  lord. 

23t.  Copyholds  are  subjcict  to  escheat :  but  before  the  2v«!Tiiiw 
lord  of  the  manor  can  enter  on  the  lands,  the  homage 
must  present  the  death  of  the  teilant  without  heirs;  and 
proclamations  must  be  made,  to  give  notice  that  if  any 
person  can  prove  himself  heir  to  the  last  tenant,  he 
shall  be  admitted. 

24.  No  species  of  real  property  is,  however,  subject 
to  escheat,  but  what  lies  in  tenure ;  for  escheat  is  a 
consequence  and  fruit  of  tenure.  Thus,  if  a  person 
seised  in  fee  of  a  rent-charge,  riffht  of  common,  free  3iiift.2i. 

■  Hud.  496 

warren,  or  any  kind  of  inheritance  that  is  not  holden^ 
is  attdinted  of  felony,  the  King  shall  have  the  profits  of 
them  during  the  life  of  such  person :  but  after  his  de^ 
ccjase,  as  they  cannot  dei^^end  to  his  heirs;  6ii  account 

of  (he  corruption  of  his  blood/ ih'ey  beeonie  extinct 
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For  in  escheaU  on  account  ci  petit  tfeason  or  falwy, 
a  tenure  is  requisite^  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  King,  as 
in  that  of  a  subject. 
Atnutetute    .    25.  A  use  was  not  liable  to.  escheat,  because  it  did 

dofs  Dot  i«      •  «  I 

neheat.  not  116  in  tcHure ,'  and  as  trusts  are  now  what  uses  were 

Tit.  12.  c  1.     i^fQ^^  ^je  statute  27  Hen.  8.,  it  was  determined  in  the 

following  case,  after  great  consideration,  that  a  trust 
estate  is  not  liable  to  escheat :  but  that  where  a  ceAvx 
que  trust  dies  without  heirs,  the  trustee  shall  retain  the 
land  for  his  own  benefit. 

^8^  ••  ,  26.  Elisabeth  Gunning,  being  seised  of  certain  lands 

1  Biack;R.  123.  in  fee  simple,  ex  parte  patemd,  married  Nicholas  Hard- 
ing :  but  previous  thereto,  in  1695,  a  settlement;  was 

.1  .  made  of  her  estate^  to  the  use  of  Nicholas  Harding  for 

life,  reitiainder  to  Elizabeth  Gunning  for  life,  remainder 
to  trustees  to  preserve  contingent  remainders,  remaiHi* 
der  to  their  first  and  other  sons  in  tail  male,'  remainder 

I  :  to  the  right  heirs  of  Elizabeth  Gunning. 

,    There  being  no  issue  male  of  the  marriage^  an  -ia- 
4enture  was  made  in  1718,  between  Harding,  and  his 
wife  of  the  one  part,  and  Sir  Francis  Page  and  R. 
Simmons  of  the  other  part,  reciting  the  settlement  of 
1695,  and  covenanting  to  levy  a  fine,  to  asgure  the 
'  premises  tcKtbe.  use  of  the  daughters  of  the  marriage/  as 
;tenants  in  common ;  and  in  defisiult  of  such  issue,  to  Sir 
Francis -Page  and  Simmons,  and  tlieir  heirsj  in  trust  for 
the  said  Eli^abeili  Harding,  her  heirs  and  assigns  ;  to 
the  intent  that  she  miglM;,  at  any  time,  during. her  fife, 
without  her  husband's  concurrence,  dispose  of  liie  re- 
version to  such  uses  as  she  should,  by  her  will,  or  other 
writing;  appoint ;  and  a.  fine  was  accordingly  levied. 
There  was  no  daughtM  of  the  maniage.    The  wife 
:  survived  her  husband:  but  died  without  making  any  ap- 
pointMeaty  and  without  heirs  on  the  part  of  ber  &ther. 
Bui^ess,  the  plaintifi*,  was  b«r  heir  on  the  "part  of  the 
•mother;  ^      •    •• 

.  Afiter  the  death  of ^  Elizabeth  Harding>  Sir  Francis 
Page,  who  survived  Simmons^  got. into  possessioft;  and. 
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in  July  1739^  Burgess  filed  a  biH  against  him^  prayings 
that  if  he  had  any  legal^  interest  ia  the  premises^  he 
should  be  compelled  to  convey  it  to  Burgess.  Sir 
Francis  Page^  by  his  answer^  insisted  that,  he  was  law- 
fully seised  of  the  inheritance  of  the  estate^  and  en- 
titled to  the  rents  and  profits. 

The  Attorney-^jieneral^.  on  behalf  of  the  Crown^  filed 
an  information  in  Chancery^  insisting  that  Sir  Francis 
Page^  by  the  deed  of  1718^  had  no  beneficial  interest 
in  the  estate^  in  his  own  rights  but  was  a  mere  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of.  Mrs.  Harding^  or  her  appointee  or 
heir ;  and  in  defiiult  of  such  appointment^  or  heir^  that 
he  was  a  Urustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty,  who 
stood,  in  the  place  bf  such  heir.  That  the. premises 
were  escheated,  and  the  representatives  of  Sir  Francis 
Page  ought  to  convey  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty. 

The  case  was  argued  before  Lord  Keeper.  Henley 
assisted  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  Thmnaa  Clarke^ 
Master  of  the  RoUs. 

Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  said,  the  great  question  waa, 
whether  the  Crown  had  a  right  to  a  conveyance  of  'the 
legal  estate,  from  Mrs.  Harding's  trustee,  as  an  equLt^ 
able  escheat,  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harding  wttbput 
heirs  on  the  pert. of  the  father.  .  He  should  consider 
the  right  of  escheat  in  tlvee  lights : — L  In  what  iaHtH" 
ation  it  stood  in  reqpect  to  a  conveyance  at  common 
Jaw,  b^bre  the  invention  of  uses.  3.  In  what  situation 
it  stood  with,  respect  to  a  conveyance  to  .uses,  before 
the  statute  of  Uses  was  made.  3.  How  it  stood  since 
that  statute,  and  now  with  regard  to  trusts.  The  result 
and  application  of  the  whole  would  decide  the.qiiestion, 
.how  &r  ^he  Crovni  .was  or  was  not  entitled  in  equity  to 
a  conveyance  from  the  trustee. 

1.  An  escheat  was  in.  its  nature  feodal ;  a;feiid  was 

the  right  which  the  tenant  had  to  enjoy .  ihe .  lands^ 

.rendering  to  the  lord  the  services  reserved. by  tbe.coa* 

tract.    .On  the  other  hand,  an  interest  remained  in.4he 

Jord,  after:  tiie  grant  wUiade^  called  a  seignory,  xon- 
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sistihg  of  a  ri^ht  to  the  serviced  of  tbe  tenant^  aod  to 
the  land  itself^  on  the  expiration,  of  the  ^lant^  as  a 
veversion ;  which  was  afterwal-dt  called  an  escheat. 
Ad  the  grant  was  more  or  less  exten8iTe>  the  reversion 
was  more  or  less  remote;  for  feuds  were  .sometimes 
temporary^  sometimes  hereditary^  and  a  temporary  one 
ended  on  the  grantee's  death. 

Sir  H.  Spelman  only  took  notice  df  hereditary  feudsi 
hor  did  bur  laws :  and  though  it  knight  sifcem  apari- 
dox  to  modem  ears^,  a  feoffment  to  A.  and. htaheirs 
did.  not  pass  a  fee  simple  originally^  in  the  isente  iil 
Which  it  >ms  aniw  used;  but  ohly  an  estate  to  be. en- 
joyed ut  merum  6ene^Zdiim^.withoQt  po««er  ^f  ^GioatioB^ 
Bract  23 «.     itt  piiq{|diQ<^  of  the  hw  .or  the  lord  ;Uhe;ihep;^^fpoii 
pi.  4.^'         it  succMiiT'ely  ^  ah  tiraftv^titary  inters ;  aiid.iada- 
l;^'^    iault  of  lMUf»  the  land  escheated,  w. .  atrictfy  ^peakuv^, 

rev«Drt^.  .  If  4bem  vas.an  heir,  »^  ky  iegal  im- 
pedimeot  he  could  not  lake>  the  laqd  eich^atedi.  r.When 
a  p^wer  c^.aUenationi  was  introduccid^fini  wtb.tJb^  li- 
cence »f  ih^  lord,  ai^d.afUrwiirdawUhiwtj|iicii  licofice, 
■  *  iUie  Hgbt  of ,  esobeai  became  moi^  iremrte ;  ,and  rwhea .  a 
Bimet.  383  m.    power  4fi  tchai^iig  or  encunlpering  the.  fiiud .  was  giieik 

to  the  tenant^  the  tord  took  the.  escb^t si|bj«ct  to  Ike 
incumbrance.  This  power  was  >  mOre  .  p^udicial  to 
the  right  of  escheat  than  tbe  powdr  of  afienatidn  s  .-^^^ 
thet  only  changed  the  lord's  tfaance^.but  die  ineom- 
Ic^ranoes  defeated  the  right  of  eschieatas<  iar  as^ib^  yvuxt 
2.  Upon  the  introduction  of  n^ek,  two  disitinct.kbAds 
of  property  Inight  be  acquircxldn  Iwnd.;  thp  legal  es- 
tate and  the  use.  Cestmi,  que  use  was  no  kmger  te- 
nant at  law^  ^ndr>was;the  land  fubject  to  lis  indinn- 
^uio^"^'       brances.    But  though  the  land  was  :notiiiUe ^  b,F  on 

.account  of  thece^tw^e  we,  yet  it .  was  .flgtiil  IMrfe.on 
rurTit.  n;  account  of  the  feoffee  to  uses.  Tbb. being  fioiAnd  ex* 
'tremely  inconvenient,  a  variety .  of .  atalliiciBi ;  wc^  made 
Hx>  restore  the  fruits  of  tbe  tenure  to  tfaie  Jdrd^sgaisst 
the*  cesbii  que.  1km,  as  relief,  wardahip,  Ac. ;  h*i no 
'Statute'iwaa  inutde  fo/<reitoiie,;tbe .  ka^^  oi  tbejifcacl»iBat ; 
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vrhfeb,  ds'Sir  H:  Spelman  observes^  is  not  only  the 
firuit  of  tlie  tenure;  but  the  very  tree  itself: 

8.  Thus  stborf  the  law  till  the  Statute  of  Uses  united 
the  use  and  theiegal  estate :  but  as  the  courts  of  law 
determined  that  there  were  some  uses  to  which  the 
statute  did  not  extend^  they  were  called  trusts^  and 
isucceeded  to  uses^  aliusque'  et  idem  ndstituir.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  having  taken  cognizance  of  trusts^ 
adopted^  in  the  construction  of  them^  all  those  rules 
by  which  uses  had  been  governed  before  the  statute. 
The  case  of  curtesy  was  the  only  exception  ;  and  that 
seemed  to  have  prevailed  unaccountably^  and  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  themselves. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Uses^  if  a  cestui  que  use  was 
attainted  of  treason  or  felony^  the  lord  could  not  have 
the  land,  but  the  feoflbe  migbt  retain  it  to  his  own 
use.  6  Edw.  4.  pi.  18.  fo.  7  h.  was  an  authority  in  point 
agaitist  the  lord's  claim^  and  questions  who  should  have. 
If  t^e  lord  was  at  law  entitled  to  an  escheat  on  death 
without  heirs^  'or'  attainder  of  febffee  to  uses, '  and  not 
on  dbath",  &c.  of  cestui  que  use,  it  strengthaied  the 
authority  of  llie  case.  HTliat  if  it  h^  been  determined 
athet^i^e,  inf  ftttour  of  the  lard,  it  wouU  kate  given 
him  a  doublei  chance  fpr  fai$  escheat. 

Brook;  pi.' 34.  agrees,  the  lord  shall  not  have  it,  nor  FcoftiL  Uie. 
the  heir,  by  reason  of  corruption  of  Mood ;  and  that 
fecyflRse  shaH  retairi  it  to  his  own  use.  Aiid  though 
Ihfs'was  intiroduced  %  an  ideo  videtUr,  in  a  modest 
mahner,  yet  many  of  his  opinions^  were  so  introduced, 
and  had  generally  been  thought  of  great  authority. 
Frohi  Ihfis  it  was  clear,  that  if  Mrs.  Hatding  had  been 
cestui  que  use,  and  attainted  of  treason  or  felony, 
the  lord  would  not  be  entitled  to  escheat ;  and  if  trusts 
in  equity  were  analogous  to  us^satkw,  aikl  he  thought 
t!ifey  were,  neither  would  the  Crown  be  entitled  in  the 
case  of  k  trust  in  equity. 

^f '  6.  Sandes^s  case  was  in  point :  and  that  and  the  am.  oeo. 
casein  5Edw.  4.  mtrturity  strengthen«l  eachi^iher.  Titis.lR.'8. 
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.  It  had  been  said^  ilT  the  legal  ^stkte  h&d  escheafed 
to  the  Crown  for  want  of  an  heir  to  the  trastee^  it 
woiild  in  equity  have  be^n  liable  to  the  tru^t^  ^but 
this  position  was  not  proved  by  aiiy  i^ufh^^rity.  And 
if  it  were  true,  why  ought  the  lord  to  have'  a  <"«cipro- 
cal  equity  on  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  IrUst,  with- 
out heirs  ?  Upon  the  whole,  his  opinion  was:*  (to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,)  that  the  dtle  of 
the  trustee  should  not  have  been  set  up,  but  it  was 
so;  it  appeared  a  plain  and  subsisting  one.'  The 
.  law  was  clear ;  and  courts  of  equity  ought  to  tcXkm 
,  it  in  their  judgment  concerning  titles  to  equitable  es- 
tates ;  otherwise  great  uncertainty  and  cdnfusion  \^nld 
ensue.  ; 

Lord  Mansfield  said,  he  would  follow  the  method 
used  at  the  bar,  under  the  four  following^  heads :  1. 
The  nature  of  trusts  of  land,  and  the  ruled  that  go- 
verned them.  2.  The  nature  of  that  right  by  which 
the  King  claimed  in  this  case.  3.  Whethe^,'  if  *thc 
trustee  had  died  without  heir,  the  Kitig  tniist  not'in 
that  case  have  taken  the  land,  in  a  court  of  eqXiitj, 
subject  to  the  trust.  Arid,  4.  Apply  the  result  of  the 
inquiry,  as  between  the  King  and  the  trustee,' to  the 

particular  point  immediately  in  judgment. 
:       1.  As  to  the  nature  of  trusts  of  land,  and  tht  rules 

by  which  they  were  governed.     By  an  inquii^iinto 

the  nature  of  an  use  or  trust  of  lands,  no  tnfdt^  Vras 

6r  could  be  meant,  than  to  find  outihistorically  oti  what 

principles  courts  of  equity,  before  the  statute  '27  Hen. 

8.  interfered  in  modifying  or  giving  relief  in  righta  or 

interest!  in  lands,  which  could  not  be  come  iattmt  by 

suing  a  subpcma:  and  what  courts  of  eqtitty  how  did 

in  modifying,  directing,  and  giving  r^hef  rn  eiLkel  of 

trusts,  where  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  by  biB. 

Whoever  shewed  that  the  relief  then  given  was  more 

extensive ;  that  it  was  considered  by  different  or  op* 

posite  rules ;  that  the  right  was  considered  in  different 

'  or  opposite  lights,  would  <  shew  the  difference  and  con^ 
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trast  betwejen  uses  and  trusts.  The  opfposition  was  not 
from  any  metaphysical  difference  in  the-  essence  of  the 
things  themselves ;  an  use  and  a  trust  might  essientially 
be  looked  upon  as  two  names  for  the  samq  thing  ;  but 
the  opposition  consisted  in  the  difference  of  the  practice 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If  uses  before  the  statute 
37  Hen.  8.  were  considered  as  a  pernancy  of  the  pro- 
fits^ as  a  personal  confidence^  as  a  chose  in  action^  and 
n6w  trusts  were  considered  as  real  estates^  as  the  real 

i 

ownership  of  the  land^  so  far  they  might  be  said  to  dif- 
fer from  the  old  uses;  though  the  change  might  not  be 
so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  things  as  in  the  system  of ' 
law  by  which  it  was  regulated.  The  old  law  of  uses 
did  not  conclude  trusts  now ;  where  the  practice  was 
foijf^ded  on  the  same  reason  and  grounds^  it  was  still  ' 

fallowed :  but  its  positive  authority  did  not  bind^  where 
the  r^qipon  was  defective ;  more  especially  that  part  of 
thi^.old  law  of  uses  which  did  not  allow  any  relief  to  be 
gil^en  for  or  against  any  estates  in  the  post,  did  not  now 
bind  by  its  authority  in  the  case  of  trusts. 

Trusts,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  might  be  left  to 
the  hpixour  and  faith  of  the  trustee ;  in  that  case  they 
were  not  the  objects  of  law, .  otherwise  than  as  they 
might  be  fraudulent  and  void  in  respect  to  third  per- 
sons; or  a  court  of  justice  might  take  cognizancej  or 
coQipel  the.exepuUpn  of  them:  in  that  case  trusts  only 
retained  the  name  in  substantial  ownership,  the  dispo- 
si^on  in  tritst.becajpe  the  mere  form  of  a  legal  convey- 
ancvei.  ^«Ti;u4ts  in  England,  under  the  name  of  uses, 
bega«^  as  they  did  in  Rome^  under  no  other  security 
than  the  trustee's  faith ;  they  were  founded  in  fraud,'  to 
avoid  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  Trusts  were  not  on  a 
truefpundatioB  till  Lord  Nottingham  held  the  great 
seal;  by  steadily  pursuing  trusts  from  plain  pjrinciples, 
and  .by  some  assistance  from  the  Legislature;  a  noble, 
rational,  and  uniform  system  of  Jaw  had  been  raised; 
trusts  .were  made  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  &milie0^ 
and  alljother  purposes,  without  producing  one  inconve- 


ilience>  fraud,  or  private  mbchief,  which  the  tttitiite  of 
Henry  YUI.  meant  to  avoid.  The  forum  where  they 
were  adjudged  was  the  only  difference  between  trusts 
and  l^;al  estates :  trusts  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  were 
considered^  as  between  the  cestui  que  trwt  and  trustee, 
as  the  ownership  and  as  legal,  estates ;  whatever  would 
be  the  rule  at  Jaw,  if  it  was  a  legal  estate^  was  applied 
in  equity  to  a  trust  estate.  Trust  estates  were  liable  to 
curtesy :  the  case  of  dower  was  the  only  exception ;  and 
not  in  law  or  reason,  but  because  a  wrong  determina- 
tion had  misled  in  too  many  instances  to  be  altered  and 
set  right ;  and  if  an  alteration  was  to  be  introduced^  the 
best  Way  to  set  it  right  would  be  to  allow  the  wife  dower 
of  a  trust  estate. 
ggo™^»-j  In  the  eye  of  thp  Court  of  Chancery,  Lord  Hard- 
en '        '  wicke  thought  the  equity  of  redemption  was  the  fee 

simple  of  the  land :  that  it  would  descend,  might  be 
granted,  devised,  entailed;  and  that  equitable  entail 
might  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery.  This  proved 
it  was  considered  in  Chancery  as  an  estate  whereof 
there  might  be  a  seisin,  for  without  such  a  seisin  a  de- 
vise of  a  trust  could  not  be  good. 

The  allowing  curtesy  of  a  trust  was  founded  oo  the 
maxim  that  equity  follows  the  law ;  which  was  a  safe 
as  well  as  a  fixed  principle,  for  it  made  the  substantial 
rules  of  property  certain  and  uniform,  be  the  mode  of 
following  it  what  it  would.  It  followed,  from  the  great 
authority  of  this  determination,  on  clear  law  and  rea- 
son, that  the  ce$tui  que  trust  ytm  in  the  considera- 
tion of  Chancery,  actually  and  absolutely  seised  of  the 
freehold. 

To  conclude  this  head,  an  use  was  originally  under- 
jBtood  to  be  merdy  an  agreement  by  which  the  trustee, 
an4  all  claiming  in  privity  under  him,  were  personally 
liftble  to  the  cestui  que  trustj  and  all  claiming  under 
')nm3  in  like  privity.  Nobody  in  the  posi  was  entitled 
uuder,  jor  bound  by  the  agreement:  but  now  the  tmst 
in  Chancery  ym  the  isftme  as  the  land,  and  the  Irusiae 
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was  Iheiiefbre- considered  merely  as  an  instrument  of 
conveyance ;  he  was  in  no  event  to  take  a  benefit.  The 
trust  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  legal  estate ;  and 
where  it  was  not  declared^  it  resulted  by  necessary  im- 
plication, because  the  trustee  was  excluded;  except 
where  the  trust  was  destroyed  by  a  conveyance  to  a 
purchaser^  without  notice^  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

The  trustee  could  transmit  no  benefit:  hisduty>was 
to  bold  for  all  those  who  would  have  been  entitled^  if 
the  timitatioit  had  hot  been  by  vftiLy  of  trust.  There 
was  no  distinction  noW  between  those  in  the  per  and 
the  postj  extent  in  the  case  of  dower^  which  was  not 
founded  oh  refiison>  but  on  practice. 

As  the  trust  was  the  land  in  ChsLncery,  so  the  decja-^ 
ratiOB'of'ti^ust  Svas  the  disposition  of  the  land;  and 
therefore  aa  essential  omissioa  in  the  legal  disposition 
should 'hdt  destrby  the  tilist. 

The  groiindh  why  the  lord  by  escheat  neither  took; 
nor  Was  subject  t6,  an  use^  did  not  now  subsist.  'iHie 
principles  upon  which  the  question  must  now  be  argued 
had  no  relation  to  it^  iv^hich  ever  way  it  ought  to  bede- 
terrain ed ;  or,  rather,  none  of  those  principles  were  made 
or  could  ever  be  considered  in  the  law  of  uises  ;  forihe 
Court  of  Chancery  never  interposed  in  cases  where  .the 
claim  was  in  the  post^  and  for  that  reason  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  in  Edward  IVth's  time,  that  the  lord  should 
not  have  it. 

2.  This  brought  him  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
rightby- escheat. 

It  had  been  truly  said  that,  on  the  first  introduction  ' 
of  the.  feudal  law,  this  right  was  a  strict  >  reversion ; 
whea^the  grant  determined  by  &ilure  of  heirs,  the 
land .  returned,  as  it  did  upon  the  expiration  of  any 
smfiller  interest.  It  was  not. a  trust:  but>the  extinction 
of  tbe.teniire;  as  Mr.  Justice  Wright  said,  it  was  the 
fee,  returned. 

Thia  distinction  held  equally,  whstherithe  investiture 
waS'jto?  flpecfal  Mr.  general .  heirs ; .  for  originally  the 

VOL.    III.  d  H 
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tenant  could  not  alien  in  any  case^  without  the  lord's 
concurrence.  The  reversion  took  effect  in  possession 
for  want  of  an  heir^  unless  the  lord  had  done  or  per- 
mitted what  in  point  of  law  amounted  to  a  consent  to  a 
new  investiture^  or  change  of  his  vassal ;  this  was  the 
meaning  of  what  was  said  in  the  books^  that  nothing 
escheated^  where  the  tenant  was  in  by  title. 

As  soon  as  a  liberty  of  alienation  was  allowed  with- 
out the  lord's  consent^  this  right  became  a  caducary 
succession^  and  the  lord  took  as  tUtimus  hares :  but  the 
resemblance  of  the  lord's  right  by  escheat  to  that  of 
the  heir  by  descent  did  not  hold  throughout ;  and  there- 
1  iMt  215.      fore  Sir  Edward  Goke^  with  great  accuracy^  considered 

the  lord  by  escheat  as  assignee  in  law.  He  took  no 
possibility  or  condition^  or  right  of  action^  which  could 
not  be  granted.  He  could  not  elect  to  avoid  voidable 
acts^  as  a  feoffment  of  an  in&nt^  with  livery:  but  every 
right  preserved  to  the  heirs^  which  could  be  granted^ 
went  to  the  lord  by  escheat^  as  a  rent  reserved  to  the 
tenant  and  his  heirs. 
^^''  In  the  case  of  Thruxton  v.  Attorney-General,  the 

benefit  of  a  trust  terra  was  decreed  to  the  King^  taking 
by  escheat,  because  it  was  to  go  with  the  inheritance, 
by  the  express  limitation  of  theparties. 

3.  Whether,  failing  heirs  of  the  trustee^  the  King 
must  not  in  this  case  have  taken  the  estate  in  a  court  of 
equity,  subject  to  the  trust. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  very  material  consideration ;  for 
if  the  King  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  trust,  there  was 
no  colour  that  he  should  claim  the  trust  by  escheat. 
That  land  escheated  should  be  subject  to  the  trust  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  King's 
light,  whether  the  escheat  were  considered  as  a  rever- 
sion, as  it  once. was,  or  as  a  caducary  succession  ah  m- 
testato,  as  it  then  substantially  was.  The  King  couM 
not  claim  by  escheat,  contrary  to  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions which  the  tenant  held  under ;  from  which  two 
things  followed,-^l8t.  That  there  was  equity  against 
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the  King ;  and^  Sdly^  That  the  lord  was  bound  as  much, 
in  a  court  of  equity,  by  the  equitable  terms  of  his  in- 
vestiture, as  he  was  in  a  court  of  law  by  the  legal  terms. 
Taking  the  estate  as  a  caducary  possession,  the  lord 
could  only  take  ab  intestato,  absolutely ;  so  far  as  the 
tenant  had  not  disposed  of  the  estate  he  could  take,  and 
no  farther.  The  tenant's  power  of  disposing  was  ab- 
solute, without  the  lord's  privity,  without  any  deter- 
mined form  of  conveyance.  The  trustee  had,  by  his 
declaration  of  trust  in  1718,  made  a  valid  conveyance 
of  his  trust  in  equity ;  and  therefore  a  court  of  equity 
could  not,  he  apprehended,  suffer  the  land  to  go  as  un- 
disposed of  by  the  tenant;  because  in  the  consideration 
of  Chancery  there  was  a  valid  disposition  made  by  him : 
but  even  at  law  the  escheat  would  not  be  free  from  the 
trust.  The  statute  of  Frauds  made  a  trust  estalte  assets 
in  the  hands  of  the  cestui  que  trust ;  consequently,  for 
that  purpose,  the  estate  descended  to  the  heir. 

In  18  Cha.  II.  before  trusts  were  put  on  the  rational 
footing  they  were  now,  the  apprehension  of  the  judges 
was,  that  the  lord  by  escheat  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  trust.  Lord  Bridgman  thought  so  in  1702.  Sir 
John  Trevor  certainly  knew  there  could  be  no  escheat 
of  an  use.  If  it  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  trust,  he 
thought  the  inconvenience  would  be  very  g^eat ;  and 
where  they  were  not  tied  down  by  any  erroneous  opi- 
nions, which  had  prevailed  so  fiir  in  practice  that  pro- 
perty woiild  be  shook  by  any  alteration  of  them,  argu- 
ments of  convenience  and  inconvenience  were  always 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Almost  all  the  great 
estates  in  England  were  now  limited  in  trust;  the 
trustees  were  men  of  business,  probably  concerned  for 
the  family,  and  at  a  little  distance  of  time  their  pedi- 
grees were  not  to  be  traced ;  and  if  the  surviving  trustee 
was  to  die  without  heir,  it  would  be  thought  hard,  if  the 
estate  should  be  lost.  But  he  rested  upon  this,— it 
seemed  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  that  he  who  had 
no  claim  but  ab  intestato,  where  the  owner  bad  not  dis- 
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posed  of  hi«  property^  should  take  contrary  to,,  and  m 
prejudice  of  his  dispodtion. 

An  escheat  was  now  as  much  a  title  under  the  fon&er 
owner^  in  consequence  of  his  former  seisin^  as  that  ^l 
the  heir.  WJiy  else  should  the  lord  he  deemed  the  asr 
signee'  or  heir  of  the  tenant?  He  thought-  the  lord  might 
be  considered  as  much. his  heir  as  the  heir  by  blood,  and 
was  as  much  liable  to  all  his  dispositions^ 

4.  If  what  be  had  said  was  right,  little  was  left  for 
him  to  say,  on  this  head.  If  the  lord  took*  an  escheat  as 
heir  or  assignee  in  law,  then  the  King  was  wiUiia  •  the 
express  declaration  of  trust,  which  was,  to  Elizabeth 
Harding,  her  heirs  and  assigns.  And  upon  the  whole; 
he  thought  the  King  was  entitled  to  a  decree* 

The  Lord  Keeper  said,  the  question  on  the  inform'^ 
ation  was  whether  cestui  que  trust  dying  withomt  heirs, 
the  trust  was  esqheated  to  the  Crown,  so  that  the  lands 
might  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  Crown ; 
or  whether  the  trustee  should  bold  them  for  his  own 
benefit  He  should  consider, — \si.  The  right  of  lords 
to  escheat  at  law.  2dly,  Whether  they  had  received 
a  different  modification  in  a  court  of  equity;  3dly,  The 
arguments  uped  in  support,  of  the  information.  And, 
from  the  whole,  draw  a  conclusion  that  the  Crown  had 
no  equity. 

1.  The  legal  right 'of  escheat  arose  from  the  law  of 
enfeoffment  to  the  tenant  and  his  heirs ;  and.  then  it 
retu^rned  to  the  lord,  if  the  tenant  died  without  heirs. 
The  extension  of  the  feoffment  from,  the  pierson  of  the 
tenant  to  the  heirs  special  of  his  body,  and  then  to.  his 
heirs  and  assigns,^  was  accurately  traced  in  a  Treatiseof 
Sir  Afartin       Teuurcs  by  a  learned  hand-     This  reduced  the  condir 

tion  of  the  reversion  to  this  single  event,  oh  dtfeetum 
tenentis  dejure.  The  lord  became  entitled  to  the  land 
by  escheat,  in  lieu  of  his  services.^  The  hooka  were 
uniform^  that r in. the  cajse  only  of  the  tenant's  dying 
without, heir,  the  eschfattook  place;. as  long  a3  the 
tenant,:pr  hb  h^ir^  or  laay  other  periion»'  by  .^s^imj^i^ 


Wright. 
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assent^  coBtJAued  in  possession  by  title,  that  prevented 
the  escheat.  TW»  shevred,  that  where  there  was  ^  te- 
nant actually  seised^  though  he  bad  no  right  to  the  te- 
nements^ and  though  the  person  who  had  right  died 
without  heirs,  yet  the  escheat  was  prevented  ;  for  if  the  ij^^'ass*.*^' 
lord  had  a  tenant  to  perform  the  services,  the  land 
could  not  revert  in  demesne. 

UpoH'  these  cases  he  would  observe^  that  the  lord's 
consent  had  nothing  to  do  with  estabUahing  the  right 
of  the  tenant's  being  duly  seised ;  because  in  every  one 
of  these  cases,  they  all  came  in  without  the  lord's  con* 
sent ;  unless  it  could  be  said  that  the  lord  was  a  virtual 
Bsseaier,  as  well  to  the  dis6eisins>  as  to  the  legal  con* 
veyances  ;>.and  if  that  were  so^  it  would  operate  to  the 
establishing  the  right  of  the  trustee  in -Chancery,  who 
would  say  he  was  entitled  under  a  conveyance  in  law, 
by  the  very  consent  of  the  lord,  which  was  a  stronger 
case  than  a  disseisin.  From  these  cases  and  authorities 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  settled,  that  the  law  did  not 
regard  the  tenant's  want  of  title^  as  giving  the  lord  a 
right  to  the  escheat. 

2.  The  next  consideration  was^  whether  a  court  of 
equity  could  consider  it  in  a  different  li^t.  Npw  when  . 
the  tenant  did  not  die  seised,  and  a  proper  legal  tenant 
by  title  -  continued,  could  the  Court  of  Chancery  say  to 
theJord,  Your  seigniory  is  extinguished  ;  and  to  the  te- 
nant. Your  tenancy  is  so  too  ;  though  both  were  legal 
rights,  then  subsisting  at  law  ? 

.  In  consideration  of  uses^  Mrith  regard  to  escheats, 
equity  had  proceeded  on  the  same  principle  as  law, 
where  there  was  a  tenant  of  the  lahji,  who  performed 
the  services ;  and  he  did  not  find  the  Court  had  any  re- 
gard to  the  merum  ju8  of  the  tenant.  Now,  the  rea- 
son why  there  was  no  escheat  on  the  death  of  ceutui 
que  use,  in  equity,  seemed  to  be  this,  (and  it  was  a  rea- 
son equally  applicable  to  uses  and  trusts,)  thattbe  Court 
kad  nothing  to  issue  a  subpcena  upon,  no  .equity,  no- 
tfaing  to  decree  upon  ;  and  every  person  must  bring  an 
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equity  with  him  for  the  Court  to  found  its  jurisdiction. 
It  seemed  to  him^  he  could  have  no  equity  in  the  case 
of  an  use^  or  as  owner  of  the  trusty  for  this  plain  rea- 
son ;  an  use  before  the  statute  could  not  be  extended 
further  than  the  interest  in  the  estate  which  the  creator 
of  the  use  could  have  enjoyed.  As  if  thb  creator  of  the 
use  had  a  fee  simple  in  the  land^  he  could  take  back  no 
more  interest  in  the  use^  either  declared  or  resulting, 
than  he  had  in  the  land.  If  he  made  a  feoffment,  and 
declared  no  uses,  it  resulted  to  him  in  fee,  which  was 
to  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  moment  he  died  without  heirs  or  assigns,  there 
was  no  use  remaining.  How  then  could  you  come  to 
Chancery  for  a  subpcena,  (whether  he  todc  back  the 
same  or  a  different  use)  to  execute  an  use  or  trust  which 
was  absolutely  extinct  ? 

That  seemed  to  him  the  plain  and  substantial  reason 
why,  in  the  present  casie,  whether  it  was  an  use  or  a 
trust,  there  was  no  basis  on  which  to  found  a  subpctna. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice's  system  was  very  great  and 
noble,  and  very  equitably  intentioned ;  such  a  system 
as  he  should  readily  lay  hold  of  upon  every  occasion,  if 
he  thought  he  could  do  it  consistently  with  the  rules  of 
law.  Where  a  person  passed  the  estate  without  con- 
sideration, there,  in  modern  language,  an  use  resiilted ; 
because  it  was  unequitable  that  a  man  should  have  an 
interest  in  the  estate,  when  he  had  paid  no  considera- 
tion for  it.  But  where  a  person  was  not  party  to  the 
deed,  nor  privy  to  the  estate,  he  did  not  see  how  any 
thing  could  result  for  his  benefit.  That  this  was  the 
notion  in  respect  to  an  use  appeared  from  authorities. 
The  law  was,  that  the  lord  could  not  have  the  escheat 

Amu.  of  an  use ;  so  was  5  Edw.  4.,  for  he  took  that  to  be  the 

report  of  a  case.  Then  it  had  all  the  authority  the  Year 
Books  carried  with  them :  and  this  had  been  adopted 

Bac.  Read.  12.  by  all  the  writcrs  since.    Bacon  79,  did  not  question 

the  authority  of  that  case  :  he  gave  a  reason  of  hb  own, 
which  he  substituted  as  a  better  than  that  in  the  bodks ; 
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that  there  was  a  tenant  in  by  title^  which  was  a  strong 
reason  in  law  :  but  he  did  not  mention  that  as  a  reason; 
with  regard  to  the  subpcena.  It  was  not  a  conclusive 
reason  that  the  lord  should  not  have  a  subpcetuiy  because 
there  was  a  person  in  possession  :  he  should  have  it  for 
that  reason^  if  that  person  was  liable  to  him  in  equity.- 
Therefore  he  gave  a  better  reason  ;  because^  says  he^  it 
never  was  his  intent  to  advance  the  lord^  but  his  own 
blood.  Therefore  that  was  the  reason  ;  it  would  not 
be  within  the  intention  of  that  trusty  that  any  beside  the 
blood  of  the  covenantor  should  take.  Nobody  couM 
imagine  the  tenant  intended  to  provide  a  trusty  to  an- 
swer the  lord's  escheat.  Mrs.  Harding  never  thought 
of  escheat^  he  supposed  :  but  had  it  been  suggested  to 
her^  if  she  died  without  heirs  that  could  possibly  take 
her  estate^  would  she  rather  have  the  friend  she  had 
chosen  to  make  her  trustee  have  it^  or  that  it  should  go 
to  the  King  ?  She  must  have  been  a  subject  t>f  more 
zeal  than  he  could  suggest^  if  she  had  said  she  would 
give  it  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  stating  the  law  of  escheats  with  regard  to 
uses  and  trusts^  he  would  take  notice  of  an  objection 
that  seemed  equally  to  affect  the  opinions  of  lawyers^ 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts.  That  was 
the  dilemma  which  was  urged  at  the  bar^  as  the  basis  of 
the  equity  in  this  case^  though  he  did  not  think  it  a  ne* 
cessary  dilemma ;  viz.  that  the  lord  must  have  the  estate 
by  escheat^  either  on  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  trust 
without  heirs^  or  of  the  trustee  without  heirs^  discharged 
of  the  trust :  but  if  he  could  not  have  it  while  the 
trustee  livedo  while  there  was  a  tenant^  it  would  be 
monstrous  that  the  cestui  que  trust  should  be  prejudiced 
by  the  putting  the  estate  in  the  trustee's  hands  for  the 
benefit  of  th^  family.  One  part  of  this  was  a  danger- 
ous conclusion^  the  other  was  not ;  his  answer  was^  that 
if  the  law  were  so^  that  the  lord  should  in  that  case  take 
it  discharged  of  the  trusty  he  must  suppose  it  no  injury 
or  absurdity  at  all :  volenti  nan  Jit  injuria.  The  creator 
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of  the  trust  determines  to  take  the  conirenienoe  of  the 
trusty  with  its  inconvenience.  It  was  most  certain  every 
man  who  created  a  trust  put  his  estate  in  the  power  of 
his  trustee :  if  the  trustee  sold  it  for  a  valoable  con- 
sideration^ without  notice^  no  Court  could  relieve  the 
owner  from  this  misfortune^  it  was  the  result  of  his  own 
act ;  and  yet  that  was  as  shocking  a  perfidy  in  the  trus- 
tee as  could  be :  but  the  Court  could  not*  interpose^  as 
it  would  affect  the  rights  of  others^  >of .  third,  persons. 
But  he  did  not  think  this  was  at  aH  a  necessary  di- 
lemma. The  lord  might  not  be  entitled  on  the  death 
of  cestui  que  trust  without  heir^  because  there  was  no 
equity^  for  he  had  a  tenant^  as  he  had  before.  But  pos- 
sibly there  might  be  an  equity  the  other  way  against 
the  lord  ;  for  if  the  trustee  died  without  heir^  and  the 
lord  had  the  estate^  the  Court  of  Chancery  might  say^ 
You  shall  hold  to  compensate  yourself  for  your  rent  and 
services^  but  we  will  embrace  the  rest  for  the  cestui 
que  trust. 

A  difference  was  attempted  to  be  made  between  uses 
and  trusts :  but^  by  comparing  the  definitions  of  the  two, 
it  would  appear  they  were  precisely  the  same.  It  viras 
said  the  difference  consisted  in  this,  that  equity  had 
shaped  them  much  more  into  real  estates  than  before^ 
when  they  were  uses  ;  as  now  there  was  tenancy  by  the 
curtesy  of  a  trusty  it  might  be  entailed ;  and  the  entail 
might  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery.  But  why  ? 
Not  from  any  new  essence  they  had  obtained^  but  from 
carrying  the  principle  fisirther.  Quia  equUas  sequitur 
legem :  for  as  between  the  trustee  and  cegtui  que  trust, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  jurisdiction ;  and  he  thought 
they  should  have  equally  extended  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  uses^  as  well  as  those  of  trusts. 

That  it  would  be  a  bold  stroke  to  say^  Chancery  con- 
sidered trusts  as  a  mere  nuUity ;  and  that  they  were  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  continued  in 
the  seisin  of  the  creator  of  them^  or  of  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  mfide.    Rules  of  property  verenot  to 
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be  questioned,  even  'by  the  judges :  ivhile  the  people 
continujed  satisfied,  and i  acquiesced  in  them,  none  but 
the  Legislature  could  alter  them.  His  objection  to  the  . 
claim  in  the  information  >  was,  not  that  it  was  to  have  a 
trust  executed,  as  if  it*  were  land  :  but  it  was  to  claim 
the  execution  of  a  tpust  that  did  not  exist.'  If  there  was 
a  trust,  •  he  should  consider  it  merely  -as  ^n  estate,  and 
determine  accordingly :  but  the  creation  of  &  trust  never 
could  affect  the  right  of  ^  third  person. 

He  could  assign  but  one  reason  why  that  distinction 
lietween  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  and  dower  had  prevail^ 
edy  and  it  was  applicable  to'  the-  reason  of  this  case.  He 
had  heard  the  House  of  Lc^ds  were  startled  at  the  dis^ 
tinction  :  they  were  told  the  opinion  of  conveyancers 
Was  so ;  and  that,  if  it  was  altered,  it  might,  load  pur- 
chasers with  dower,  who  thought  they  had  purchased 
free  from  it;  and  the  Lords  would  not  reverse  the  judg- 
ment, because  they  «would  not  let  it  affect  the  right  of 
a  third  person.  It  appeared  that  at  law  there  could  be 
no  escheat,  while  there  was  a  tenant  dejure;  in  equity 
there  'COuld  be  none  while  trusts  were  caHed  uses  ,*  and 
a  trust  and  an  us6:  were  exactly  the  same.  How  then 
could  he  say  the  lord  should  lose  his  escheat,  when 
any  man,  for  his  own  convenience,  put  his  estate  in 
trust.  It  seemed,  if  he  were  to  do  so,  that  he  would 
give  law  and  equity,  and  not  pronounce  upon  law  and 
equity. 

Two  centuries  had  passed  since  uses  and  trusts  had 
been  admitted,  and  he  could  not  find  a  dictum  that  the 
Crown  should  have  an  •  escheat  of  a  trust. 

The  judgment  in  Sir  George  Sandes's  case  being  Tit.i2;c2. 
an  authority  in  point,  great  efforts  were  made  to  weaken 
its  validity.  But  Lord  Hale  had  determined  on  great 
principles  of  law ;  and  he  could  not  help  remarking^ 
that  neither  the  bar  nor  the  bench  were  ever  frightened 
at  the  ill  consequences  which  had  been  mentioned. 
The  information  on^  the  part  of  the^  Crown  -was  dis- 
missed. 
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Middieton  r.  S7.  Ill  Q.  subsequent  ease  Lord  Thurlow  nsid.  Bur- 
Reptaii. ^'°'  g^^  ^-  Wheate  was  determined  upon  divided  c^nions^ 
?i!^^'er.  ^^^  which  opinions  continued  to  be  divided^  of  veiy 
VoL  1.383.      learned  men.     The  argument  of  the  defect  of  a  tenant 

seemed  to  be  a  scanty  one.  Whether  that  case  was  such 
a  one  as  bound  only  when  it  occurred  ^eciatim,  or 
afforded  a  general  principle^  was  a  nice  question. 
Nor  an  eqidtj       28.  An  equitv  of  redemption  is  considered  as  not 

of  reaemption.  ^      ^  ir 

1  Black. R.  184.  liable  to  escheat;  and  in  the  case  of  Bui^gess 9. Wheate 

the  Lord  Keeper  said^ — "  If  a  mortgagor  die  wiUiout 
heir^ — shaU  the  mortgagee  hold  the  land  free  ?  I  answer^ 
Shall,  it  escheat  to  the  Crown  ^  No^  because  in  that  case 
the  lord  has  a  tenant  to  do  his  services ;  and  that  is  the 
whole  he  b  entitled  to  in  law  and  equity.  What  the 
justice  might  be  between  the  mortgagee  and  executor 
I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about.  I  think  the  Crown  has 
not  an  equity  on  which  to  sue  a  subpoena.'* 
Nor  money  to  29.  Where  moncy  is  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
land.  chase  of  land,  but  the  quality  of  real  estate  is  not  impe- 

ratively and  definitively  fixed  upon  it  by  the  ibstrument ; 
and  it  remains^  ad  arbitrium,  whether  it  is  to  be  consi- 
Walker  V.        dcrcd  as  land  or  money  ;  it  has  been  held  by  the  Court 
f^^fo  ^^  ^^  Chancery  that,  on  foilure  of  heirs,  the  Crown  has  no 

equity  against  the  next  of  lun  to  have  it  laid  oiH  in  real 

estate,  in  order  to  claim  the  escheat. 

To  whom  landa      30.  It  has  becu  Stated  that  all  the  lands  in  England 

Diaaert.  c.  3.     are  uow  held  in  socage,  either  immediately  of  the  King,. 

^^'  or  mediately  of  some  private  person,  by  fealty  and 

other  services,  which  are  preserved  to  the  lord  by  the 

statute  12  Cha.  3.    To  the  feudal  lord  therefore  aO 

^nt€,  §  23.      lands  escheated  belong ;  so  that  where  freehold  lands 

are  held  in  fee  of  a  manor,  the  escheat  is  to  the  person 

.  who  is  lord  of  that  manor.    In  the  case  of  a  seignory  in 

gross,  the  escheat  is  to  the  person  entitled  to  that 

May  V.  stnet,  sciguory ;  aud  where  it  cannot  be  ascertained  of  whom 

cro.  Eiia.  120.  ff^^jj^i^  j^^ jg  ^re  mediately  held,  then  the  King^  as 

the  great  and  chief  lord,  shall  have  them  by  escheat; 
for  to  him  fealty  belongs,  and  of  him  they  are  certaioly 
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holden  by  ptesumption  of  law^  and  "vnthout  necessity  of 
proof.    With  respect  to  copyhold  estates^  it  has  been  a^  ^^*  **  *'  * 
shewn  that  they  are  always  held  of  some  manor ;  con- 
sequently^ they  must  escheat  to  the  lord  of  that  manor. 

31.  Those  who  have  royal  franchises^  such  as  the 
Bishop  of  Durham^  whose  county  is  palatine^  have  all  ip,c.254. 
royal   escheats^  of   which  Lord   Hale  g^ves  several 
instances. 

3S.  The  lord  by  escheat  may  distrain  for  rent  due  to  The  lord  by  c»- 
the  last  tenant ;  as  if  there  be  lord  and  tenant^  and  the  tnin  f^'reni. 
tenant  makes  a  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent,  if  he  after-*  *  ^^  ^**'  ** 
wards  dies  without  an  heir,  whereby  the  reversion 
comes  to  the  lord,  by  way  of  escheat,  he  may  distrain 
for  the  rent,  because  it  is  incident  to  the  reversion. 
But  he  cannot  take  advanta^  of  a  condition  of  re-entry> 
because  he  is  not  heir  to  the  lessor. 

33.  Where  the  inheritance  escheats,  and  there  is  an  EntiUedtoft 

term  to  fttteod. 

outstanding  term,  which  is  attendant  on  the  inherit- 
ance, the  lord  by  escheat  will  be  entitled  to  such  term. 

34.  A  person  seised  in  fee  limited  a  term  for  one  Thmztoav. 
hundred  years  to  trustees,  in  trust  to  attend  the  inherit-  vem.  340'. 
ance;   he  afterwards  died  without  an  heir,  being  a 
bastard.    The  question  was  whether  this  term  should 

go  to  the  King  with  the  inheritance. 

It  was  determined  that  the  King  was  entitled  to  the 
term ;  for  he  was  not  in,  barely  in  the  post,  but  in  the 
per  also ;  and  the  term  for  years  went  with  the  inherit- 
ance, by  the  express  limitation  of  the  party. 

35.  The  lord  by  escheat  is  entitled  to  all  the  charters  ^^^ 
concerning  the  lands  escheated.    And  it  is  said  in 
Brooke's  Ab.  that  if  a  tenant  is  attainted  of  felony,  the  ^^^^''*'^^ 
lord  shall  have  his  lands  by  escheat,  and  also  the  char- 
ters ;  though  the  charters  are  not  forfeited. 

36.  The  lord  who  acquires  the  land  by  escheat  is  liroJJeettoin* 
liable  to  all  the  incumbrances  of  the  last  tenant.    Thus  7  Rep.  7 1. 

if  a  person  dies  without  heirs,  having  granted  a  rent, 
the  lord  by  escheat  will  hold  the  lands  subject  to  such 
rent.    So  if  h6  dies  leaving  a  wife,  she  will  be  entitled 
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to  ilbwep;  and  in  the^^ase  of  awoinftii^  ^r  Jmrinnid 

,. .  idU  be  entitled  to  joartesy.    For  as  t|ie  tenant  haa^  the 

power  to  defeat  the  load's,  right  to ^n  escheat- by  any 

mode  of  alienation,  he  must  consequently  have  e?ciy 

inferior  power. 

Hb^^Hut.        ^'^*  Where  a  copyhold  estate  escheats  to  the  lord  of 

102.    '         the  maner^  he  will  hold  it  subject  to  any'  lease^niade  by 

the  copyholder^  with  the  licence  of  the  lord ;.  and  ako 
iBhck.R.187.  to  the  free  bench  of  the  widow.  But  iiord  Mansfield 
has  said,  that  in  all  manors  where  admissisn  :is.  neces- 
sary to  alienation,  the  escheat  is  absolute^  the -lord's 
consent  being  still  necessary .  In  those. copy holds>  the 
lord  is  not  bound  by  debts,  alienation,  <or  trusts  ;  iiiey 
are*  all  void  against  him :  if  he  consents  to/a  condition 
ortnist  on  thecourt-roU^  then  he  is  bound  by  it;  for 
he  cannot  claim  agasnst  bis  own  act.  Bot  in  free- 
holds, the  form  of  his  concurrence  not  being  necessary, 
he  is  always '  considered  as  much  bound  as  if  he  was 
party  to  the  deed  of  alienation  which  makes  the  trust; 
because  the  power  which;  the  tenaEnt  now  has  by  law  is 
.  equivalent  to  the  lord!s  xonsemt  to  the  grants  when  it 
was  a  strict  reversion. 

to^llt^r*     ^-  "^^  TtMon  that  the  lord  by  escheat  is  sulgect 
^-  to  incumbrances  is,  because  tliey  are  annexed  to  the 

possession  of  the  Ic^nd,  withont  respect  to  any  privity : 
but  the  lord  who  comes  in  by  escheat  is  not  subject  to 
any  incumbrances  annexed  to  the  privity  of  estate  ; 
for  he  comes  in  in  the  poU^  and  therefor^  was  not 
bound  to  execute  a  use,  bis-^title  being  paramount, 
namely,  by  force  of  the  condition  in.  law  taciti[y  annexed 
to  the  land,  at  the  time  of  the.  creation  4)f  4he  seignory, 
-V^hich  be  had  to  his  own  use. 
ii  not  subject  39.  It  follows,  by  a  strict  analogy  from  the  case  of 
^  *  a  use,  that  the  lord  by  escheat  is  not  bound  to  execute 

a  trust.     In  the  case  of  the  Grown  it  is^  laid  down  in 

m  11.  c.  2.  §   n]]  the  books  that  the  King  could  not  be  seised  to  a  use  ; 

from  which  it  aj^ears  to  follow  that- he  cannetbea 

4rostee,  ^except- In  patticalgr  cases.     And  it  appears 
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from  a'inoden<'8tatute-39^40  G^Ot  3.  c.  12.  to  have  Tibjxci.fr 

88. 

been  Understood  that  where'  the  King  acquired  an 
68tatef  hy  escheat,  he  was  not  compellable  to  ■  execute 
any  tru^t,  to  which  fiuch  estate  was  liabld  ;  for  by  that 
statute  the  Crow^  is  enabled  to  direct  the  execution  6f 
any  .'trust  to  which  knds  escheated  are  liablci  audio  ^^  34^ 
make  any.  g^ran ts  •  of  such  lands. 

40.  With  respiect  to  private  persons^  Cart«  reporti  ?»•  ^7. 
Lord  Bridgeman  to  have  said^  that  where  a  man  cont 
vey^  laads  in' trusty  and  the  trustee  is  attaioAed  of  felony^ 
the  .lauds  i^udl'  be  forfeited ;  though  the  ceatm^e  truit  p^c.  in  chuu 
may  have  relief  in  equity.     And  Sir  J.  Trevor,  M.  R.  ^^- 
lays  it  down,  that  if  a  trustee  dies  without  heir,  the  lopd 
by  escheat  shaU  have  the  land ;  yet  subject  to  the  trust 
in  equity. 

Mr.  Harffrave  has  controverted  these  authorities.  J*^":^'- 
As  to  the  first,  he  says  he  was  in  possession  of  Lord 
Bridgeman's  own  manuscript  reports  of  his  judgments 
whilst  he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  :  {a) 
compositions  fiir  exceeding  Carter's  account  of  the 
judgments,  in  copiousness,  depth,  and  correctness ;  in 
which  there  was  not  an  ijota  which  in  the  least  im- 
ported an  opinion,  that  upon  escheat  the  lord  comes  in 
subject  to  any  trust;  and  as  to  the  second,  the  opinion 
seemed  too  much  of  a  loose  dictum  to  command  much 
attention. 

4L  In  a  case  determined  in  17  Cha.  2.,  where  a  stereuv. 
person  seised  in  fee  contracted  to  seU  his  estate,  and  107.^' 
died  before  assurance,  without  any  heir,  so  that  the  lands 
escheated  to  the  lord,  the  Court  refused  to  compel  the 
lord  to  convey  to  the  vendee ;  which  could  only  be  upon 
the  principle  that  the  lord  by  escheat  was  not  compel- 
lable in  equity  to  execute  a  trust. 

42.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  that  if  a  trustee  of  1  stnu  454. 
a  copyhold  dies  without  heir,  the  lord  becomes  entitled  TmI^SSk^'^ 
by  escheat,  without  being  subject  to  the  trust.  Vc^  jon.  752. 

(a)  These  jodgments  have  been  pablished  from  Mr.  Hargrave'aMSS. 
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43.  There  were  formerly  officers  called  escheaton, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  find  <^ces  upon  the  death  of  the 
King's  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
they  left  any  heirs/ and  to  certify  their  inquisitions  into 
the  Exchequer.  But  these  offices  have  long  since 
ceased ;  and  now^  where  a  person  is  supposed  to  have 
held  his  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  to  have  died  without 
heirs,  a  commission  of  escheat  is  issued,  to  ascertain 
the  facts. 

44.  In  a  modem  case.  Lord  Eldon  said  it  was  usual 
for  the  Crown  to  give  to  the  person  making  discovery 
of  an  escheat  as  good  a  lease  of  the  lands  escheated  as 
it  could. 
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Section  I. 

Bt  the  law  of  nature^  occupancy  not  only  gave  a  right  OrigiD  of  Pn- 
to  the  temporary  use  of  the  soil^  l>ut  also  a  permanent  *^"'^** 
property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself^  and  to 
every  thing  annexed  to  or  issuing  out  of  it.    Hence 
possession  was  the  first  act  from  which  the  right  of  pro- 
perty was  derived ;  it  has  therefore  been  establbhed  as 

a  rule  of  law^  in  every  civilized  country ^  that  a  long 
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and  continued  possession  should  give  a  title  to  real 
property. 

2.  This  mode  of  acquisition  was  well  known  in  the 
Vi]i.ad  Inst;  Roman  law  by  the  name  of  usucaptiOj  because  a  per- 
son who  acquired  a  title  in  this  manner  might  be  said, 
U8U  rem  capere  ;  and  is  thus  'defined  by  M odestinus, 
Adjectio  dominii  per  continuationem  possesswnis  tern- 
poris  lege  definiti, '   In  the  English  law  it  is  called  pre- 

1  iMt  U3. 5.  scription ;  and  Lord  Coke  says,  prescriptio  est  tittUus 
ex  U8U  et  tempore  substantiam  capienSj  ab  auctaritate 
legis. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  prescription  a{^ar8.4xr  have  been 
long  established  in  England ;  and^  from  what  is  said 
of  it  in  Bracton,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 

Lib. 2. c. 32.     Roman  law;  for  he  lays  at^dowtirthat  a  title  maybe 

gained,  both  to  corporeal  and  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments^ by  a  long  andunrnterrupted-possession .  Dictum 
est  in  precedentibus  quaUter-  rerum  carp&ralium  do- 
mifda  ex  titulo,  et  justa  causa  acquiremU,  transfe- 
runtur  per  traditi&nem.  Nunc  auietn  dicehdum  qua- 
liter  transferuntur  sine  titulo ^  pei*  usucaptionem  ;  scU, 
per  longam  contittuam  et  piicificam  possessionem,  ex 
diutumo  tempore,  et  sine  traditione. 

4.  Every  species  of  prescriptioo,  by  which  property 
is  aequtrftd  or  kst^  is  founded  on.  this  .pTesumption, 
that  he  who  has  had  a  quiet  and  •  unintawtqptai  posses- 
sion of'  any  thing,  ibr  a  long  period  of  yeacs,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  just  rights  without  which-  he  couM  not 
have  been  suffered  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
For  a  long  possession -may  be -considered  as  a  better 
title  than  can  commonly  be  produced,  as  it  supposes  an 
acquiescence  in  all  other  ciatmaRte;' and  that  aisqui* 
escense  also  supports  some^  teaso»>fer  vKhieh  rtfa«  datei 
was.  forborne;  • 

5.  By  the  law  of  Eo§^ttd  at  ptreseviptioB'Dan  oaly 
be  made  to  incdr^eal-  hereditamttiM^  sueh  as.Miitt^ 
rights '  of  way  rand  common)  (4bt.  ifoit'n^  presefiplkMi 
can  giird iMe to^fands  mrotlmr  cMporeid  iabentanotsg 
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'of  which  more  certain  evidence  may  be  had.  Thus 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  says^  a  man  shall  not  be  said  to 
prescribe  that  he  and  his  ancestors  have  immemorially 
used  to  hold  the  castle  of  Arundel ;  for  this  is  clearly  . 
another  sort  of  title^  a  title  by  corporal  seisin  and  in- 
heritance^ which  is  more  permanent,  and  therefore 
more  capable  of  proof,  than  that  of  prescription.  But 
as  to  a  rigiit  of  way^  a  common,  or  the  like,  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  for  of  these  there  is  no 
corporal,  seisin.  The  enjoyment  will  be  frequently 
by  intervals  ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  to  enjoy  them 
can  depend  on  nothing  else  but  immemorial  usage. 
There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  prescription  esta- 
blished by  the  statute  law,  extending  to  corporeal  here- 
ditaments, by  which  an  uninterrupted  possession  for  a 
certain  ;iumber  of  years  will  give  the  possessor  a  good 
title,  by  taking  from  all  other  persons  the  right  of 
entering  on  such  hereditaments,  or  of  maintaining  any 
species  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  them. 
r  6.  There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  prescription  Prescription 
known  to  the  English  law.  First,  a  prescription  to  um^."'^"*' 
incorporeal  hereditaments  by  immemorial  usage ;  as 
where  a  person  shews  no  other  title  to  what  he  claims 
than  that  he  and  all  those  under  whom  he  claims  have 
immemorially  used  to  enjoy  it ;  which  may  be  called 
a  positive  prescription. 

7.  A  prescription  by  immemorial  usage  differs  from  iin8t.n3&. 
custom   in  this  respect,  that  a  custom  is  properly  a      ^^' 
local  usage,  not  annexed  to  the  person ;  such  as  the 
custom  that  all  the  copyholders  of  a  manor  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  upon   a  particular  waste  :    whereas 
prescription  is  always  annexed  to  a  particular  person. 

8.  This  kind  of  prescription  is  of  two  sorts.     Either  May  be  in  the 
it  is  a  personal  right,  which  has  been  exercised  by  a  ^^^i^il^^ 
man  and  his  ancestors,  or  by  a  body  politic  and  their 
predecessors ;  or  eke   it  is  a  .  right  attached  to   the 
ownership  of  a  particular  estate,  and  only  exercisable 

by  those  who  are  seised  of  that  estate.     In  the  first 
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case  it  is  termed  a  prescription  in  the  person ;  in  the 
second  case  it  is  called  a  prescription  in  a  que  estate. 

9.  A  prescription  in  o.  que  estate  must  always  be 
laid  m  the  person  who  is  seised  of  the  fee  simple:  A 
tenant  for  life>  for  years^  or  at  willi  or  a  copyholder^ 
cannot  prescribe  in  this  manner^  by  reason  of  the  im- 
becility of  their  estates ;  for^  asf  prescription  is  always 
beyond  time  of  memory^  it  would  be  absurd  that  those 
Mfhose  estates  commenced  within  the  memory  of  man 
should  pretend  to  prescribe  for  any  thing.  Therefore^ 
a  tenant  for  life  must  prescribe  under  cover  of  the 
tenant  in  fee  simple^  and  a  copyholder  under  cover  of 
his  lord. 

10.  It  has  been  stated  that  prescription  by  imme- 
morial usage  only  extends  to  incorporeal  hereciitaments^ 
such  as  reiitSj  commons/ways^  &c.  (a)  Nothings  how- 
ever^  can  be  claimed  by  prescription  which  owes  its 
origin  to  matter  of  record ; .  for  prescription  being  only 
an  usage  in  pais,  does  not  extend. to  those  things  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  matter  of  record ;  such  as 
goods  and  chattels  of  traitofs^  felons,  and  fugitives ; 
deodands^  &c.  but  to  treasure  trove^  waifbj  estrays^ 
wrecks^  park^  free  warren^  fairs^  markets^  and  the  like^ 
a  title  may  be  made  by  prescription. 

1 1 .  A  prescription  by  immemorial  usage  can  in  gene- 
ral only  be  for  things  which  may  be  created  by  grant ; 
for  the  law  allows  pr^scriptipnis  only  to  supply  the  loss 
of  a  grant.  Ancient  grants  must  often  be  lost ;  and 
it  would  be  hard  that  no  title  could  be  macte  to  things 
lying  in  grant,  but  by  shewing  the  grant.  Upon  imme- 
morial usage^  therefore^  the  law  will  presume  a  grants 

(a)  By  the  general,  law  all  pews  in  A  church  belong  to  the  pa- 
rishioners at  large ;  bnt  the  distribution  among  them  rests  with  the 
ordinary.  There  may,  however,  be  a  right  paramount  to  the  ordi- 
nary by  immemorial  usage :  but  this  prescriptive  right  most  be  an- 
nexed to  the  occupation  of  a  messuage^  and  all  repairs  mast  have 
been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  party  setting  up  the  prescitptiotti 
Pe ttman  v.  Bridger,  1  Phil  .316; 
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and  a  lawful  beginning ;  and  allews  such  usage  for  a 
good  title  :  but  still  it  is  only  to  supply  the  loss  of  a 
grant.  Therefore^  for  such  things  as  can  have  no 
lawful  beginning,  nor  be  created  at  this  day,  by  any 
manner  of  grant,  or  reservation,  or  deed,  that  can  be 
supposed,  a  prescription  is  not  good. 

12.  A  person  may  haye  frank  foldage  by  prescrip-  i  inst.  114  b. 
tion,  but  it  must  be  appendant  to  land  ;^  and  a  man 

may  prescribe  that  he  and  his  ancestors,  tipi^  out  of 
mind,  have  had  frank  foldage  of  the  beasts  of  his 
tenants,  in. a  particular  place. 

13.  In  trespass,  the  defendant  justified  under  a  pre-  jefifiTat 
acription,  that  the  lords  of  the  m^nor  of  H.  had,  and  ^Rep.^* 
always  used  to  have,  free  foldage  throughout  the  vill 

of  H.,  and  to  have  the  penning  of  the  sheep ;  so  that 
the  vill  of  H.  ought  not  to  have  fr^e  foldage,  without 
the  consent  of  the  lord  ;  and  that  if  any  levied  a. fold, 
without  such  consent,  the  lord  had  used  to  abate  it. 

It  was  urged,  that  this  prescription  was-  void,  being 
against  common  right,  which  gave  every  one.  foldage 
in  his  own  land.  Sed  non  allocatur^  for  every  pre«- 
scription  is  against  common  right ;  and  it  did  iiot  ex- 
tend to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  whole  interest  and 
profit  of  his  land,  which  would  not  have  been  good;  Punsanyr. 
but  only  precluded  him  from  setting  up  hurdtes^  which  {'J^o^'ii 
wafi  a  reasonable  prescription,  and  restrained' a  par- 
ticular profit  only.   •. 

14.  In.  a  modem  case  it  was  held  that  an  ancient 
grant  without  date  does  not  necessarily  destroy 'a  ;pre- 
scriptive  right ;  for  such  grant  n^ay  either  be  prior  to 
the  time  of  memory,  or  in  confirmation  of  such  pre- 
scriptive right.  '  .    / 

15.  In  trespass  the  defendants  pleaded^ .  that  Clode  Addingtonv. 
was  seised  of  a  messuage,  &c. ;  that  he  and  all  those  2  Biadc.  r. 
whose,  estate  he  had,  &c,  for  the  tim^  being,, had  and  ^^^' 
used,  and  had  been  accu^tome^  to.  have  and  us^  and 

so  still  of  right  ought  to  have  and  use,  common  of 
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pasture  in  the  pkcc  where,  &c.  for  all  commonable 
cattle,  levant  and  couchant,  &c\  and  thereupon  justified. 
The  plaintiff  traversed  the  right  of  common  ;  and 
produced  two  ancient  charters,  without  date,  containing 
a  grant  of  common. 

The  judge  being  of  opinion  that  these  grants  were 
inconsistent  with  the  plea  of  prescription,  a  verdict  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff. 

Upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  it  was  urged  for  the 
defendant,  that  these  grants  might  only  be  in  confirm- 
ation  of  an  antecedent  prescriptive  right;  and  then 
were  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

The  Court  was  of  opinion,  that  these  grants  m^ht 
either  be  before  time  of  memory,  or  else  th^y  mi^t 
have  been  only  in  confirmation  of  a  prior  right :  in 
neitlier  of  which  cases  would  they/haye  been  incon- 
sistent with  a  plea  of  prescription.  !(  ought  .to  have 
been  left  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  either,  of  these 
waJs  the  case.  A  new  trial  was  granted. 
KiuA.Couru,       jg    j^^  easement,  which  is  a  service  or  cpnvenicnce 

that  one  neighbour  hath  of  another,  without  profit^; as  n 
way  through  his  land,  a  sink,  or  such  like,  may  be 
claimed  by  prescription  :  but  a  multitude  of  persons 
cannot  prescribe  for  an.  easement,  though  they  Hiay 
plead  a  custom. 

CiS.a^TSZ'    .*''•  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  prescription  for  what  the  law 

gives  of  common  right;  therefore*  a  lord  of  a  manor 
cannot  prescribe  to  have  a  cpurt  baron  within  his  ma- 
nor; because  it  is  of  common  right,  and  incident  to  a 
manor.  But  a  lord  of  a  manor  may  presci;ibe  to, en- 
large th«  jurisdiction  of  l^is  court, 

18.  Where  a  person  prescribes  in  a  ywc  estate^  he 
ckn  claim  nothing  under  such  prescription  but  v?i»at  is 
appenilant  or  appurtenant  "to  land ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  claim  any  thing  as  the  consequence  of  an 
esftate,  with  which  the  thing  claimed  has  no  connection. 

19.  A  person  cannot  prescribe  for  anytjiing  in  a 
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que  estate  that  lies  in  grants  and  cannot  pass  without 
deed  or  line :  but  in  him  and  his  ancestors  he  may, 
because  he  comes  in  by  descent^  without  any  convey* 
ance. 

20.  Although  prescription  in  general  only  extends 

to  incorporeal  inheritances,  yet  Littleton  says,  tenants  §  3io. 
in  common  may  be  by  title  of  prescription  :  as  if  the 
one  and  his  ancestors,  or  they  whose  estate  he  hath  in 
one  moiety,  have  holden  in  common  the  same  moiety 
with  the  other  tenant,  who  hath  the  other  moiety,  and 
with  his  ancestors,  or  with  those  whose  estate  he  hath, 
undivided,  for  time  out  of  mind. 

Lord  Coke  observes  on  this  passage,  that  it  is  founded 
on  good  authority :  but  that  joint  tenants  cannot  be  by 
prescription,  because  there  is  a  survivorship  between 
them,  though  not  between  tenants  in  common. 

21.  There  are  two  circumstances  necessary  to  form  Must  be  be- 
a  prescription.     First,   time   whereof  the   memory  of  me^moi^''^ 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;  which  has  long  ^ince  ^^  * 
been  ascertained,'  by  the  law,  to  commence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  I.:  though ^li»^ 238, 9. 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  justly  observes,  it  seems  unaccount-  2iBit.3ii^ 
able  that  the  date  of  legal  prescription  or  memory  should 

still  continue  to  be  reckoned  from  an  sera  so  very  an* 
tiquated. 

22.  This  time  is  understood,  not  only  of  the  memory  n»#.  h»^ 
of  any  man  living,  but  also  of  proof  by  any  record  or 
writing  to  the  contrary:  for  if  there  be  any  sufficient 

proof  by  tecord,.or  writing,  although  it  excejed  the  me- 
mory or  proper  knowledge  of  any  man  livings  yet  it  ia 
within  the  memory  of  man.  For  memory  or  kpowljodge 
is  twofold  :  first,  knowledge  by  proof,  as  by  record  or 
sufficient  matter  of  writing ;  secondly,  by  a  man's  own 
proper  knowledge. 

23.  It  follows,  that  where  there  is  any  proof  of  the 
commencement  or  origin  of  a  right,  since  the  time  of 
Richard  L,  it  cannot  be  claimed  by  prescription. 

24.  A  vicar  endowed  de  minutis  decimis  in  the  year  Ttin^w.chm 
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13 JO  sued  the  parson  appropriate  for  them.  It  was 
held  that  the  parson  could  not  prescribe  against  this 
endowment,  though  it  was  three  hundred  years  past ; 
for  the  prescription  ought  to  commence  since  the  en- 
dowment, which  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  limita- 
tion. 

25.  Secondly,  every  prescription  must  have  a  con- 
tinued and  peaceable  usage  arid  enjoy meht :  for- if  re- 
peated usage  cannot  be  proved,  the  prescription  will 
foil.  But  where  a  title  has  once  been  gained  by  pre- 
scription, it  will  not  be  lost  by  any  interruption  of  the 
enjoyment  of  it  for  ten  or  twenty  years. 

26.  Thus,  if  a  person  has  a  right  of  common  by  pre- 
scription, and  he  takes  a  lease  of  the  land  for  twenty 
years,  whereby  the  common  is  suspended,  he  may,  after 
the  determination  of  the  lease,  claim  the  common  again 
by  prescription ;  for  the  suspension  was  only  of  the  en- 
joyifaent,  not  of  the  right. 

27.  Pormeriy  a  person  might  have  prescribed  for  a 
right,  though  the  enjoyment  of  it  had  been  suspended 
for  an  indefinite  time  :  but  this  is  now  altered,  as  will 
be  shewn  in  the  next  Chapter. 

28.  A  prescription  must  be  certain  ;  therefore  a  pre- 
scription to  pay  for  tithes  a  penny  or  thereabouts,  for 
every  acre  of  arable  land,  is  bad.  It  must  also  be 
reasonable :  thus  a  prescription  for  setting  out  tithes, 
without  the  view  of  the  parson,  is  void ;  as  being  un- 
reasonable. But  a  prescription  may  be  reasonable^ 
though  it  be  unusual  or  inconvenient ;  as  for  a  person 
to  have  a  way  over  a  churchyard,  or  through  a  church. 

29.  A  person  cannot  prescribe  to  do  a  wrong,  or  any 
thing  that  would  be  a  nuisance  to  others ;  as  to  erect  a 
dove-cote  or  pigeoh-house'on  his  lands,  if  it  be  a  nui- 
sance ;  or  to  lay  logs  of  wood  in  the  highway,  aad 
^ffer  them  to  continue  there  for  a  long  time ;  for  this 
is  also  a'nuisance. 

30.  There  can  be  no  prescription  against  an  act  of 
parliament ;  because  that  is  the  highest  proof  and  matter 
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of  record  in  law  :  but  a  man  m^y  prescribe  i^inst  an 
act  of  parliament^  wheh  his  prescription  is  sayed  or 
preserved  by  another  act  of  parliament. 

31.  Lord  Coke  says,  there  is  a  diversity  between  an  idem. 
act  of  parliament  in  the  negative,  and  in  the  aflBrmative ; 
for  an  affirmative  act  does  not  take  away  a  custom. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  diversity  between  statutes  that  are 
in  the  negative  :  for  if  a  statute  in  the  negative  be  de- 
claratory of  the  ancient  law,  that  is,  in  affirmance  of  the 
common  law/  there,  as  well,  a  man  may  prescribe  or 
allege  a  custom  against  the  common  law ;  so  a  man 
may  do  against  such  statute;  for  consuetudo  privat 
communem  legem. 

32:  Mr.  Hargrave  has  observed  upon  the  above  /<fan»iiote. 
passage,  that  this  appears  to  be  a  good  rule  ;  for  if  a 
statute  is  merely  declaratory  of  the  common  law^  the 
latter  should  be  construed  as  it  was  before  the  recog- 
nition by  parliament ;  consequently  its  operation  should 
not  be  extended  to  the  destruction  of  prescriptions  and 
customs^  which  were  before  allowable.  As  to  the  use 
of  negative  words  in  such  a  case,  they  might  either 
arise  from  the  subject^  or  be  a  mode  of  expressing  what 
the  common  law  was ;  in  either  of  which  cases  there 
could  not  be  any  colour  of  reason  for  giving  more  ef- 
fect to  negative,  than  belonged  to  affirmative  words.  In 
short,  to  say  that  a  statute  merely  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  being  expressed  in  the  negative  words, 
should  operate  on  subjects  to  which  the  common  law 
was  not  applicable,  seemed  to  be  a  direct  contradiction : 
— ^for  how  could  a  stktute  be  merely  declaratory,  if  it  was 
in  any  degree  introductiv6  of  a  new  law.  However  there 
were  books  in  which  Lord  Coke's  distinction,  in  re-  w.Jonc»27o; 
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spect  to  negative  statutes  declaratory-  of  the  common 
law,  was  denied. 

If  those  who  opposed  his  opinion  had  meant  only  to 
say,  that  in  the  instances  by  which  he  illustrated  this 
rule,  the  negative  words  of  the  statutes  not  only  im- 
ported something  more  than  a  declard.tion  of  the  com- 
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mon  law^  but  were  also  intended  to  annihilate  all  patr 
ticular  customa  clashing  with  it ;  or  that  on  other  acr 
counts  the  instances*  were  xioj,  apt ;  there  might  possibly 
be  soq[ie  colour  f<;^r  their  dissenting  from  Lord  Coke  : 
but  wl^at  was  ^professed  to  be  controverted  was  the  disr 
tinction.  itself,  which,  as  he  understood  it^  seemed  to  be 
.perfectly  unexceptionable.  - 

,  33.  Lord  Coke  says,  the  statute  S4  Ed w.  L  provides 
that  none  shdl  cut  4own  ^  any  trees  ,of  his  own  within 
.a  forest^  without  the  view  of  the  forester  :  but  inasranch 
as  this  act  was  in.  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  a  man 
may  prescribe  to  cut  down  his  woods,  within  a  forest, 
without  the  view  of  the  forester.  This  doctrine  ha^ 
been  frequently,  denied :  but  is  defended  by  Mr.  Har- 
graye,  with  his  usual  lei^rning  and  ability. 

34.,  A  wan  cannot  prescribe  against  another's  |^re- 
scription;  for  the  one  is  ^s  ancient  as  the  other :  thus, 
if  a  man  prescribes  for  a  vi^y,  a  light, :  or  any  other 
easement,  another  cannot  allege  a  preKraptioa  to  pre- 
vent the  enjoyment  of  iL 

3^.  A  prescription  may  be  lost  by  unity  of  possession, 
of  as  high  and  perdurable  an  Mtate  in  the  thing  claimed, 
and  in  the  land  out  of  which  it  is  claimed  by  auch  pre* 
scription>  because  it  is  an  interruption  in  the  right. 

36^  Sa  where  the  subject  matter  of  a  prescriptioa  is 
destroyed,  the  prescription  is  lost :  as  if  the  repair  of  a 
ca3tle.  be  claimed  by  prescription,  and  the  caatle  is  de- 
.stroyedi  tbe  prescription  is  gone. 

37.  Hut  no  alteraticm  in  the  quality  of  the  thing  to 
whjch  a  prescription  is  annexed  will  destroy  the  pre- 
scripaouf  .as. if  a  peraon  prescribe.: in  a.Wu,  de- 
cimfimb  fot  tithes  of.  a  park,  and  the  park  is  diaparked, 
yet  th^  prescription  contitiues ;  for  it  is  annexed  to  the 
land..  .  «        f        . 

33..  So^  if,  ^  man .  has  e^o^ers  by  prescription  to  his 
hoy^,faltjbw>ugh  lie,  altecs.  the:  rooms  mk^  chambers  of  it, 
as  to  ina(ce  a  .parlour  ^ Wihere  there .  was  .a  hall,  or  a  hall 
.where  tho  parlour  was  ;  i  and  the  like,  aiteratiooj  of  the 
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qualities,  not  of  the  house  itself ;  without  making  new 
chimnies  ;  by  which  no  prejudice  accrues  to  the  owner 
of  the  wood  ;  it  is  not  any  destruction  of  the  prescrip- 
tion. Although  he  builds  new  chimnies^  or  makes  an 
addition  to  the  old  house,  he  shall  not  lose  his  prescrip- 
tion: but  he  cannot  .employ  any  of  his  estovers  in  the 
new  chimnies,  or  in  the  part  newly  added. 

39.  A  person  having  two  old  fulling  mills,  to  which  hattreWn  cue, 
was  annexed,  by  prescription,  a  right  to  a  watercourse,       ^' 
putted  them  down,  and  erected  two  mills  to  grind  coni. 

It  was  resolved,  that  as  the  mill  was  the  substance,  and 
the  addition  demonstrated  only  the  quality,  and  the  al- 
teration WBA  not  of  the  substance,  but  only  of  the  quality, 
or  the  name  of  the  mill,  without  any  prejudice  in  the 
watercourse  to  the  o^vner,  the  prescription  remained. 

40.  If  a  person  has  liberties  by  prescription,  and  Fiacb^B.i.r. 
after  takes  a  grant  of  them  by  letters  patent  ft'olra  the 

King ;  this  determines  the  prescription  :  for  a  matter 
in  writing  determines  a  matter  in  fait. 

41 .  It  has  been  stated  that  a  prescription  must  have  jinte,  §  ss. 
a  continual  and  peaceable  usage  and  enjoyment ;  there- 
fore, a  prescription  may  be  lost,  by  neglecting  to  claim 

or  exercise  it.      ' 

42.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes,  that  estates  ac-  Dwseatdpf 
quired  by  prescription  are  not  of  course  descendible  to  uteS/^  ^ 
heirs  general,  like  other  purchased  estates,  but  are  an 
exception  to  the  rule :  for,  properly  spea'king,  the  pre- 
scription is  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  a 
former  acquisition,  than  as  an  acquisition  de  novo. 
Therefore  if  a  man  prescribes  for.  a  right  of  way  in 
himself  and  his  ancestors,  it  will  descend  only  to*  the 
blood  of  that  line  of  ancestors  in  whom  he  so^pre^ 
scribes ;  the  prescription  in  this  case  being  a  species  of 
descent.  But  if  he  prescribes  for  it  in  b,  que  estate,  it 
will  follow  the  nature  of  that  estate  in  which  the  pre7 
scription  is  laid,  and  be  inheritable  in  the  same  manner, 
whether  that  were  acquired  by  descent  or  purchase ;  foi^ 
every  accessary  foUoweth  the  nature  of  its  principal. 
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Section  I. 

Thb  second  sort  of  prescription  is  that  ^hich  arises 
from  the  several  statutes  cf  Limitation^  in  consequence 
of  which  no  action  can  be  maintained,  for  the  re^ 
covery  of  any  real  property^  after  an  uninterrupted 
possession  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  differ- 
ent  from  the  prescription  by  immemorial  usage ;  for 
by  that  a  rig^t  is  acquired  to  an  incorporeal  here* 
ditament:  but  by  this  last  kind^  no  positite  rig^ht  or 
title  is  acquired^  but  only  the  remedy  for  the  recovery 
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of  either  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditament  is 
taken  away ;  from  whence  it  may  be  properly  called  a 
negative  prescription.      And  in  a  modern  case^   the  Darenportv. 
Court  of  King's  Bench  said^  the  statutes  of  Limitation  11^19. 
operated  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  remedy  of  the 
one^  not  as  giving  the  estate  to  the  other. 

2.  This  kind  of  prescription  is  as  ancient  as  that 
which  arises  from  immemorial  usage.  Thus  we  read 
in  Bracton^ — Longa  enim  possessio  (sicut  jus)  parit 
ju8  posaidendij  et  tollit  actionem  vero  domino,  quan- 
doque  unam,  quandoque  aliam,  quandoque  omnem. 
Quia  omnes  actiones  in  mundo,  infra  certa  tempora, 
habent  limitationem. 

3.  By  the  old  law  no  seisin  could  be  alleged  by  iiMtU4.A. 
the  demandant  in  a  real  action^  but  from  the  time  of  2  —  94, 238. 
King  Henry  I.     By  the  statute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  S., 

the  seisin  must  have  been  alleged  from  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.;  and  by  the  statute  of  Westm.  I.  3  Edw.  1. 
c.  59.  the  seisin  must  have  been  alleged  from  the  time  of 
King  Richard  I. 

4.  The  period  established  by  the  last  of  these  statutes  suitatet  of  u- 
increased  every  day,  till  at  last  there  was  scarce  any  TSi  m. 
limitation  at  all ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  fix  a 

certain  time  within  which  a  claim  to  lauds  and  tene- 
ments must  be  made,  and  beyond  which  an  uninter- 
rupted possession  became  a  good  title,  by  operating  as 
a  bar  to  every  kind  of  action.  This  was  effected  by 
the  statutes  33  Hen.  8.  c.  8.  and  21  Ja.  I.  c.  16.  which 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  titles  to 
estates,  and  avoiding  suits ;  and  have  therefore  been 
called  statutes  of  repose. 

5.  The  first  section  of  the  statute  32  Hen.  8.  enacts^  Attowritiof 
'^  That  no  manner  of  person  or  persons  shall  sue,  have^ 

or  maintain  any  writ  of  right,  or  make  any  prescription, 
title,  or  claim  of,  t6,  or  for  any  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  annuities,  commons,  pensions,  portions, 
corrodies,  or  other  heredittiments,  of  the  possession  of 
his^  or  their  ancestor  or  predecessor ;  and  declare  and" 
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allege  any  further  seisin  or  possession  of  his  ancestor 
or  predecessor^  but  only  of  the  seisin  or  possession  of 
hi^  ancestor  or  predecessor  which  shall  be  seised  of  the 
said  manors^  &c.  within  threescore  years  next  before 
the  teste  of  the  same  writ/' 

^hI'biJ^!!       ^'  ^^  consequence  of  this  clause,  a  writ  of  right  can- 
not now  be  maintained  by  any  person  without  shewing 
« an  actual  seisin^  by  taking  the  esplees  or  profits^  either 
in  the  demandant  himself,  or  the  ancestor  under  whom 
be  claims,  within  sixty  years. 

A«  to  prescrip-      7.  As  to  iucorporcal  hereditaments,  acquired  by  im- 

^^  memorial  usage,  the  clause  which  has  been  just  stated 

efxtends  to  them ;  therefore,  nothing  can  be  now  claimed 
by  prescription  without  shewing  a  possession  within 
fiixty  years. 

Artoafowiiei.      g    gy  the  4th  scction  of  this  statute  it  is  enacted, 

'^  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  make  any  avoMny 
or  cognizance  for  any  rent,  suit,  or  service,  or  allege 
any  seisin  of  any  rent,  suit^  or  service,  in  the  same 
avowry  or  cognizance,  in  the  possession  of  his  or 
their  ancestors  or  predecessor  or  predecessors,  or  in  hb 
own  possession,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other,  whose 
estate  he  shall  pretend  or  claim  to  haVe,  above  fifty 
years  next  before  the  making  of  the  said  avowry  or 

edit  1816,  foL  coguizance/' 

This  section  only  extends  to  rent  suit  and  service ;  and 
not  to  such  services  as  may  hot  accrue  within  the  time 
limited  in  it,  of^vhich  an  account  will  be  given  hl^beaflter. 

Berarscaie,        9/ Ih  the  two  sections  of  this  statute  which  have 

**«p-  «•  Ij^^h  gtated,  the  word  seisin  is  used  generaUy  and  inde- 
finitely. But  it  has  been  resolved,  that  as  to  a  t^rit  of 
right,  it  shall  be  intended  of  an  actual  seisin ;  and  as  to 
avowries,  it  shall  extend  to  a  seisin  in  law,  as  well  as  to 
a  seisin  in  fieict. 

^JJJ^*»^'        10.  By  the  statute  31  Ja.  1.  c.  16.  s.  1.  it  is  enacted, 

^'  That  all  writs  of formedan  in  descender,  Jbrmedan  m 
remainder,  and  formedan  in  reverter,  of  any  manorsj 
lands^  tenements^  or  other  hereditaments  whatsoevera 
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at  any  time  thereafter  to.  be  sqed  or  brought^  by  occa- 
8100  or  means  of  any  title  or  cause  thereafter  happen- 
ings dwiU  be  sued  or  tak^n  within  twenty  years  next 
after  the  title  and  cause  of  action  first  descended  or 
faUen ;  and  at  no  time  after  the  said  twenty  years/' 

11,  It  has  ne^er  been  determined  wb^ther^  under 
this  statute^  a  person  claiming  an  estate  tail  by  descent^ 
is  barred  by  the  neglect  of  the  preceding  person^  enti- 
tled to  the  estate  tail^  in  not  making  an  entry^  or  bring* 
ing  a  writ  of  formedon,  within  twenty  years  from  the 
time  when  his  title  accrued.  It  was  contended  that  he- 
was  not  barred^  because  the  issue  in  taU  do  not  take  in 

the.  character  of  heir  to  their  immediate  predecesaorj  111.29. Cs. 
but  as  issue  of  the  body  of  the  first  donee^  and  de^  3  Rep.  41'.  L 
scribed  as  such  in  the  original  gift  of  the  estate  t^  2  ve^TSi!^^*' 
and  were  therefore  not  affected  by  any  act  of  their  an- 
cestors.   That  where  a  person  becomes  entitled  to 'an 
estate  tail^  as  son^  nephew^  or  cousin^  to  the  person 
last  seised  of  it^  a  new  title  and  cause  of  action  first 
descends  to  him,  as  issue  of  the  original  donee ;  and 
so  he  is  within  the  letter  of  the  statute^  and  has  a  new 
period  of  twenty  years  to  bring  \mfQTmedon. 

That  although  a  tenant  in  tail  may  bar  his  bsue  by  ,^  3^  ^ti. 
fincj,  in  consequence  of  the  statutes  made  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  by  a  common  recovery^  on  account  of  the 
supposed  recompehce  in  value ;  yet  that,  if  he  does  not 
avail  himself  of  these  modes  of  barring  his  estate,  it  lA 
still  within  the  protection  of  the  statute  De  Doms;  and 
be  ^nnot  by  any  other  positive  act  of  his^  or  by  his 
iacAes;  destroy. the  rights  of  those  who  become  entitled 
to  it  after  his  death. 

12.  The  general  opinion  however  is,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  words  fir^t  descended,  if  a  person  ientitled 
to  an  estate  tail  neglects  to  bring  his  writ  of  formedon 
vnthin  twenty  years  after  his  title  first  desceiida,'he 
and  also  his  issue  will  be  barred ;  for  if  the  issue  brilgs 
a  formedon,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  title  first  de- 
scended to  his  ancestor  or  predecessor  upwards  of 
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twjenty  years,  before.  -  And  this  construction  is  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  in.  the 
ca9^  of  Stowell  v.  Zouch,  in  which  two  of  the  judges 
said^  that  if  a  tenant  in  tail  was  disseised^  and  the  dis- 
seisor levied  a  fine^  and  five  years  passed^  and.  after- 
wards the  tenant  in  tail  died^  the  issue  in  tail  should 
have  a  new  period  of  five  years  to  make  his  claim^  for  a 
new  right  came  to  every  one  of  them  per  formam  doni. 
But  this  was  utterly  disavowed  by  Dyer  and  Catline^ 
C.  J..^  and  all  the  other  judges^  who  said  that  the  word 
first,  which  ought  to  be  added  to  the  word  descend^ 
would  not  suffer  every  descent  to  have  five  years. 

Now  as  the  wards  of  the  statute  of  Fines^  4  Hen.  7. 
upon  which  the  above  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
judges  was  founded,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
statute 21Ja.  1.  it  maybe  fairly  presumed,  that  the 
judges  would  now  adopt  this  reasoning ;  and  give  the 
same  effect  to.  the  words  ^rst  descended,  in  the  stat.  21 
Ja.  1.  as  in  the  statute  of  Fines,  (a) 

.  13.  The  word /(Men  in  the  stat.  21  Ja.  1.  is  clearly 
applicable  to  estates  in  remainder  and  reversion ;  and 
it  has  been  always  held  that  writs  of  formedon  in  re- 
mainder and  reverter  may  be  brought  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years  after  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
ceding estate  tail,  though  such  preceding  estate  tail 
should  have  continued  for  centuries  ;  because  by  such 
determination  the  title  and  action^rst  descended  and  feD. 

14.  It  is  further  enacted  by  this  statute^ ''  that  no  per- 
son or  persons  sl^all  at,  any  time  thereafter  make  apy 
entry  into  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  but 
vdthin  twenty  years  next  after  his  or  their  right  or  tide, 
which  should  thereafter  first  descend  or  accrue  to  the 
&°^  •Lf'^'  same ;  and  in  default  thereof  such  persona  so  not  entedng 

and  their  heirs  shall  be  utterly  excluded  and  disabled 
Iromsuch  .^tsy  after  to  be  m^^."' 

(a)  In  C6ttei^ll  v.  Dnttott,  4  Ttunt  825.  Mr.  J.  Heath  held,. that 
there' WHi  no  auoh  diference  hetK^fsn  th^  issj^  iii  tail  aad  other. hciis 
fuk  w«a  aupppff d. . . 


Alto  entry 
upon  lands. 


MTiddowionv. 
EarlofHar- 
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15.  Under  this  clause  aH  persons  must  eiiter  within 
twenty  years  after  their  title  accrues ;  and  all  those 
who  are  entitled  to  estates  tail  in  remainder^  or  to  re- 
versions in  fee  simple  expectant  on  the  determination 
of  estates  tail^  must  enter  within  twenty  years  after  the 
determination  of  such  estates  tail ;  because  their  title 
'first  accrues  by  such  determination. 

16.  An  entry  can  only  be  made  where  there  is  an  P|;^^** 
existing^  right  of  possession ;  for  where  that  is  lost^  the  , 
right  of  entry  is  gone.     Thus  where  an  estate  tail  is 
discontinued^  the  estates  in  remainder^  and  the  rever^ 

aion  expectant  thereon^  are  devested ;  and  the  issue  in 
tail>  as  also  the  persons  entitled  to  the  estates  in  re- 
mainder^  and  to  the  reversion,  are  barred  of  their  entry, 
but  not  of  their  real  action. 

17.  A  right  of  entry  may  also  be  destroyed  by  a  de*  J^JlJ^^^'i^ 
scent,  unless  the  heir  labours  under  any  of  the  dis^  §^ 
abilities  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.     But  by 

the  stot.  32 Hen.  8.  c.  33.,  which  has  been  already  l^^^^^ 
stated,  it  is  enacted,  that  a  descent  from  a  disseisor  cvter  «.tmIi, 
shall  not  have  that  effect,  unless  he  had  beeh  in  peace* 
able  possession  for  five  years  next  after  the  disseisiiu 

18.  Lord  Coke  says,  this  statute  does  not  extend  to  iiiut.256a. 
any  feoffee  or  donee  pf  the  disseisor,  mediate  or  imme- 

diate ;  and  that  abators  and  intruders  are  out  of  it,  be^ 
cause  it  is  penal.  It  foUows^  that  the  descent  of  an  es* 
tate  from  an  abator  or  ifUrud^er  to  his  heir,  takes  away 
the  entry  of  the  person  having^  i%bt,  and  puts  him  to 
his  real  aption. 

If  a  person  seised  of  lands  in  fee  devises  the  same  to  i  inpt  240  h. 
a  stranger  in  fee,  and  dies,  by  which  the  freehold  in  ^^•^^'*^ 
law  is  cast  upon  the  devisee,  and  the  heir  of  the  devisor 
enters  and  dies  seised,,  this  descent  shaU  aot  take  away 
the  «ntry  of  the  devisee ;  for;  as  LordiCfOke  obsenresi 
he  would  tb^  be  utterly  without  remedy « ,  But  he  mwgi 
enter  within  twenty  years,  beCftu^e  tf  Wxit.iof  right  dMs 
not  lie  for.a  devisee*     .  „ 

19.  It  is  laid  down  by  Mr.  Seijeaqt  WiUiaros,  that  f|J[Jg- 

319  fi. 
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an  actual  entry  is  not  required  to  avoid  the  statute  of 
limitatioiis ;  for  if  an  ejectment  be  brought  wiUiia 
twenty  years,  no  previous  actual  entry  seemed  ne- 
cessary. 

80.  In  consequence  of  the  statute  dl  Jae.  1.  a  peace- 
able possession  for  twenty  yiears  takes  away  the  right  of 
entry  of  all  persons  who  are  not  within  the  savings  of 
the  act ;  and  in  such  case  a  release  of  all  actions,  from 
the  person  entitled  to  the  right  of  property^  wift  create 
a  good  title ;  for  no  writ  of  right  can  be  maintained  for 
the  fee  simple  after  such  a  release. 

21.  An  uninterrupted  possession  for  twenty  yean 
not  only  gives  a  right  of  possession  which  cannot  be 
divested  by  entry,  but  also  gives  a  right  of  entry.  So 
that  if  a  person  who  has  sued  a  possession  is  turned 
out  of  it,  he  may  lawfully  enter,  aad  bring  an  ejectment 
for  its  recovery;  upon  which  he  will  be  entitled  to 
judgment.  Thus  a  possession  for  twenty  years^  in  this 
case,  forms  a  positive  prescription. 

22.  The  statutes  of  limitation  never  run  against  any 
person,  unless  he  is  actually  ousted  or  disseised*.  ^Flros 
it  is  laid  down  in  a  case  respecting  the  statute  of  Fines^ 
vdiich  is  in  fact  a  statute  of  Limitation^  that  he*  Wbo 
has  the  estate  or  interest  in  him  cannot  be  put  to  his 
action,  entry,  or  claim  :  for  he  has  that  which  th^  ac- 
tion, entry,  or  claim,  would  vest  in  or  give  him.  And 
it  is. not  biily  necessary  that  the  person  should  be  ^tA 
of  possession,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  possession 
should  be  adverse  to,  and  in  consistent  with,  the  title  of 
the  claimant. 

23.  Where  a  person  has  conveyed  away  the  l^al 
estate  in  lands  to  a  trustee  for  himself,  for  any  parti- 

.  cular  purpose,  and  continues  to  hold  the  possession^  he 
becomes  tenant  at  will  to  such  trustee ;  and  his  pos- 
session not  being  adverse  to  the  title  of  the  trustee^  the 
statute  of  Limitations  will  not  operate  in  such-  a  case. 

24.  Joint  teAants,  coparceners,  and  tenants  in  cotD-* 
mon,  having  a  joint  possession  and  occupation  of  the 
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whiJei  it  IB  aetUed^  that  the  possetsion  of  any' -one  of 
tbem  is  the  possession  of  the  others  or  othen  of  th#ni^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  statutes  o£  lioiitation  frem  affect- 
ing them ;  nor  will  the  bare  perception  of  all  the  vents 
and  profits  by  one  operate  as  an  ouster  of  the  iothen 

25.  In  ejectments  on  a  trial  at  bar^  the  statqte  of  fs'ifik  285^' 
Limitations  was  insisted  on:  but  it  was'  ruled  by  the  ^^^^^^ 
Courts*  that  the  possession  of  one  joint  tenant  was-  the 
possession  of  the  otber^  so  £ar  as  to  prevent  ther  statute 

of  Limitations.     The  same  point  was  deternuuedaa  to  Tit.i9  &20« 
coparceners^  in  the  oiae  of  Davenport  v.  Tyrrell ;  and 
as  to  tenants  in  common^  in  the  case  of  Faiitclaim  t;. 
Shackleton^  which  have  been  already  stated.  ^ 

26.  A  person  being  seised  in  fee^  having  two  daogh-  Reading «. 
ters,  devised  his  lands: to  his  grandson^  by  his:  eldest  2Saik.422. 
daughter^  in  fee^     The  grandson  died  witbout  issue; 

The  heir  of  the  grandson  and  the  heir  of  the  copar* 
cener  entered  into  the  land,  and  took  the  pro&ts.  by 
moieties^  for  twenty  years  together^  upon  the  siq^pon-* 
tion  that  the  devise  was  void  for  a  moiety.  The  mis- 
take being  discovered^  the  heir  of  the  grandson  brought 
an  ejectment  against  the  heir  of  the  other.  copaBcener^ 
Upon  a  special  verdict^  it  waa  obji^U^d,  tfaat  the  bring* 
ing  the  ejectment  against  the  heir  of  the  coparcener 
for  this  moiety  admitted  the  plainiiff  to  ibe  out  of  i4posr 
session  jwr  twenty  yearsj,and  then  he  was  barred  by  the  * 

statute  of  Limitations. 

The  Courts  however,  laid.it  down,  that  the  statute  of 
Limitations  never  runs  against  a  man,  but  where  he  is  • 
actually  ousted  or  disseised ;  and  true  it  was,  ooe  te- 
nant in  common,  might  disseise  another:  but  .then  it 
must  be  done  by.  aqtual  disseisin,  and  not  by  bare  per- 
ception of  the  profits  only. 

27.  Where  lands  are  held  by  the  rector  of  a  parishi 
as  a  compensation  for  tithes,  this  will  not  be  considered 
as  an  adverse  possession. 

28.  In  (ejectment  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plain-  Roe «.  Femrg, 
tiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  whetjier  the  542?** 

VOL.  IJI.  2  k 
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plaintifT's  right  of  recovery  was  not  barred  by  the  sta- 
tute of  Limitations.  The  lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Beddington,  in  Surry,  sought 
to  recover  the  lands  as  parcel  of  the  manor,  against  the 
defendant,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish,  and  claimed 
them  as  parcel  of  the  rectorial  glebe.  The  lords  of  the 
manor  had  a  right  of  presentation  to  the  rectory,  and 
were  also  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  tithes.  At  various 
times  there  had  been  a  mutual  exchange  of  lands  and 
tithes  between  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  the  rectora, 
which  had  given  rise  to  much  confusion,  concerning 
their  respective  rights.  To  prove  possession  in  the 
lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  a  deed  was  produced,  dated  in 
1703,  by  which  the  then  lord  of  the  manor  demised  to 
the  rector  the  lands  in  question  for  forty  years,  reserv- 
ing a  certain  rent ;  and  the  rector  covenanted  v^th  the 
lessor,  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  have  the  tithe  of 
oats  of  the  parish.  The  rectors  continued  to  hold  the 
possession  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  but  with- 
held the  rents  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  :  the  lords 
of  the  manor  continued  to  take  the  tithe  of  oats. 

The  Court  was  of  opinion,  that  possibly,  at  the  time 
when  the  rent  was  withheld,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
then  rector  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  that  if  the  latter 
were  permitted  to  receive  the  tithe  as  before,  the  former 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  the  land  demised ;  there- 
fore that  the  possession  of  the  land  by  the  rector  vras 

^P^  "•      not  adverse,  so  as  to  let  in  the  operation  of  the  statute 

Tit.  35.  c.  13,    Qf  Limitations. 

A  leaie  post-        29.  Where  there  is  a  valid  existing  lease,  the  ri^ht 

pones  the  right  .  o  ^  ^  o 

of  entry.         of  entry  is  postponed  till  such  lease  is  determined ;  be*" 

cause  the  right  to  the  possessioti  first  descends  or  ac- 
crues upon  the  determination  of  the  lease.     Nor  is  the 
plaintiff,  in  such  case,  obliged  to  shew  that  he  has  re- 
ceived any  rent  on  the  lease. 
Orreii  v.  30.  In  cjectmcut  for  lands  at  Deptford,  in  Kent^  the 

RuM-^fject.     lessor  of  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  estate  as  heir  at  law  to 
App.  No.  1.      j^j^j^  ^^j  Edmund  Walthew,  who  had  granted  loBg 
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leases  of  the  premises^  reserving  rent.  The  leases  ex- 
pired in  1789,  on  which  one  Elizabeth  Ellerbeck  had 
entered  in  the  name  of  herself  and  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Madox,  the  defendant,  had  brought 
an  ejectment,  claiming  not  only  by  an  assignment  of 
the  lease,  under  which  he  had  got  into  possession,  but 
also  by  a  conveyance  of  the  reversion,  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, from  the  heirs  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Blundell ;  who, 
he  stated,  was  the  heir  of  John  and  Edmund  Walthew. 

Madox  recovered  the  premises  at  Maidstone  in  1791; 
and  Mrs.  Ellerbeck  being  thrown  into  gaol  for  the 
costs,  died  there :  but  her  sister  made  an  entry,  and 
brought  an  ejectment;  which  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Baron  Hotham  at  Maidstone,  in  1794,  where  she  proved 
her  right,  as  heir  of  John  and  Edmund  Walthew. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  objected,  that  supposing  the 
pedi^ee  sufficiently  proved,  as  there  was  a  rent  re- 
served on  the  leases,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  was 
bound  to  shew  that  she  herself  or  some  of  the  ances- 
tors from  whom  she  derived  her  title  and  descent,  had 
received  the  rent  within  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action ;  the  judge  thinking  that 
was  necessary  to  prove  a  possessory  title,  the  rent  being 
in  lieu  of  the  land,  considered  the  objection  as  fatal, 
and  upon  it  nonsuited  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Bond  (from  whose  manuscript  this  case 
was  taken)  moved  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit.  He  said  it 
was  a  general  question  whether  a  person  seised  of  a 
reversion  expectant  on  a  term  for  years,  was  bound,  in 
order  to  entitle  himself  to  recover  in  ejectment,  to 
shew,  as  part  of  his  case,  that  he  had  actually  been 
possessed,  within  any  particular  limits,  of  the  rents  re- 
served upon  the  leases.  It  would  be  admitted  that  if  ' 
nothing  was  reserved,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  shew 
that  any  thing  was  received  :  but  as  fealty  was  at  least 
the  implied  service  in  all  tenancies,  if  no  rent,  the  party 
must  shew  he  had  received  fealty ;  or  if  a  pepper-corn 
was  only  reserved,  he  must  prove  seisin  of  it.   Nothing 

2k  % 
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of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  statute  of  Limitations, 
81  Ja.  1,  that  alone  could  have  given  birth  to  this  rule, 
which   only   directed  that   the  entry   must  be   made 
within  twenty  years  after  the  title  accrued ;  and  as 
ejectment  only  lay  where  the  title  of  entry  was  found, 
it.  could  only  be  brought  within  twenty  years.     That 
here  the  leases  expired  in  1 789  ;  consequently  the  eject- 
ment being  brought  within  twenty  years  after  the  title 
accrued^  the  statute  was  satisfied  :  he  concluded  that 
all  reference  or  analogy  to  this  statute  was  &lse^  and 
there  was  no  rule  of  law  which  authorized  the  de- 
fendant's objection.     If  the  rent  had  not  been   re- 
ceived, the  same  statute  had  taken  away  the  remedy 
by  action  of  debt^  after  six  years,  but  not  the  right. 
The  right  remained  to  the  rent;   and,  according  to 
Foster's  case,  the  older  statute  of  Limitations  did  not 
apply  to  a  rent  reserved  by  deed.     The  fact  of  pay- 
ment was  not  a  requisite  or  direct  point  to  be  proved 
in  this  action  :  he  did  not  undertake  to  make  out  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  rent ;  he  only  was  to  shew  he  was 
entitled  to  the  possession,  the  term  being  being  elapsed. 
In  real  actions  sometimes  esplees  were  part  of  the 
Bro.Ab.         .demandant's  case,  as  in  a  writ  of  right .  but  in  others, 
Eipicct.5.       agin  cessavit  or  escheat,  where .  they  claimed  a  seig- 
niory or  reversion,  none  were  alleged.     That  non- 
.  receipt  of  rent  in  that  line  of  descent,  in  which  plain- 
tiffs claimed,  might  operate  as  a  consideration  or  pre- 
sumption for  the  jury  to  go  on,  and  lead  them  to  sup- 
pose the  right  was  not  in  the  plaintiff :  but  if  the  de- 
fendant had  shewn  this,  the  plaintiffs  .  might  have  re- 
butted such  a  presumption  by  evidence  in  reply.     That, 
at  all  events,  not  receiving  the  rent  was  only  a  question 
for  the  jury,  and  could  not  warrant  a  nonsuit,  as  if  it 
was  as  necessary  a  requisite,  as  proof  of  a  conversion 
in  trover,  or  of  esplees  in  a  writ  of  right. 

The  Court  set  aside  the  nonsuit.  Lord  Kenyon  going 
very  much  on  Bond's  argument. 
?iSillL^»9r*'      31.  Thomazine  Taylor  being  tenant  in  fee  simple 
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of  a  customary  estate^  held  of  the  manor  of  Stepney, 
demised  the  same  to  D.  Whiting  for  forty -one  years, 
with  a  proviso  for  re-entry  on  nonpayment  of  the  rent.* 
The  lessor  died  in  1780,  and  in  1782  Thomas  Danvers 
was  admitted  as  her  heir  to  the  said  premises. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  the  will  of  T.  Taylor: 
but  thou&^h  the  testatrix  died  in  1780,  and  the  wiU  was 
established  in  1783,  yet  owing  to  the  lease,  which  did 
not  expire  till  June  1800,  the  devisee  did  not  enter 
or  bring  an  ejectment  till  Hil.  Term  1802 ;  but  suf- 
fered the  heir  at  law  of  the  testatrix,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  premises,  and  afterwards  the  defendant  his  son, 
to  whom  they  descended  in  1791,  to  take  the  rent 
during  the  intermediate  time ;  and  this  'though  there 
was  a  proviso  in  the  lease  for  re-entry  in  case  of  non*' 
payment  of  rent. 

It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  that 
taking  this  to  be  freehold,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
was  barred  by  his  laches;  and  it  was  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  outstanding  lease,  which  continued  to  run 
till  Midsummer  1800,  prevented  his  entry  before ;  for 
it  was  still  competent  to  him  to  have  entered,  without 
committing  a  trespass ;  as  to  demand  rent  or  feaky, 
or  to  obtain  seisin  of  the  freehold. 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrence. — "  Must  not  an  entry,  to 
avoid  the  statute  of  Limitations,  be  an  entry  for  the 
puipose  of  taking  possession  ;  and  how  could  the  lessor 
have  lawfully  entered  for  that  purpose  during  the  con^ 
tinuance.of  the  lease  ?"  ' 

If  this  were  so,  a  right  of  entry  might  be  pre8erved,> 
even  after  an  ouster  of  th€  rents  and  profits  for  above 
sixty  or  one-hundred  years,  which  would  entirely  de« 
feat  the  object  of  the  statute,  which  was  to  quiet  men's- 
possession  ;  and  it  would  be  incongruous  to  hold  that 
an  ejectment  might  be  maintained,  after  a  real  action 
was  barred  by  length  of  time  ;  and  that  such  an  effect 
should  be  produced  by  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year; 
or  even  a  tenancy  at  will.    The  tenant  in  possessiooj 
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1  Burr.  113.  according  to  Taylor  v.  Horde^  enjoyed  as  the  cove- 
nanted bailiff  of  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  and  is  a 
recoTery  of  a  term  did  not  displace  the  freehold^  so, 
according  to  Lit.  s.  411,  there  might  be  a  disseisin  at 
the  freehold,  pending  the  term,  which  should  be  no 

Tit  36.  c.  5.      ouster  of  the  term  :  but  Taylor  v.  Horde  shewed  that 

a  mere  entry  on  the  land  for  another  parpose  did  not 
operate  as  a  disseisin  of  the  tenant  in  possession,  so 
as  to  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  praecipe. 

Lord  E^lenborough. — *'  Disseisin  is  said  to  be  a  per- 
sonal trespass,  a  tortious  ouster  of  the  seiun  of  ano- 
ther ;  and  in  Salk.  S56.  Lord  Holt  says,  that  there  can 
be  no  disseisin  without  an  actual  expulsion.  But  can 
yoti  riiew  that  the  devisee  coidd  have  entered  to  veA 
the  seisin  in  herself,  without  committing  a  trespass 
upon  the  tenant  in  possession  ?  because  the  law  docs 
not  require  a  persoiv  to  do  that,  whtdi  would  make 
him  a  wrong  doer.'' 

She  might  have  had  a  writ  of  entry  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and 
establishing  her  right.  Ouster  of  seisin  was  distinct 
from  ouster  of  possession.  Receipt  of  rent  by  a  stran- 
ger  was  a  disseisin,  yet  there  was  no  ouster  of  pos- 
session ;  and  at  any  rate  there  might  have  heeat  a 
symbolical  delivery  of  customary  lands  in  lease,  by 
admittance,  subject  to  the  lease.  Besides,  the  devisee 
might  have  brought  a  real  action,  wherein  the  judg- 
ment is,.  tt(  haberet  geisinam,  ^e.  without  saying  any 
thing  of  the  possession ;  and  there  the  demandant 
counted  on  his  seishi;,  and  not  upon  possession,  as  in 
ejectment.  If  the  fitct  of  the  knds  being  in  lease  did 
not  bar  the  seisin  of  the  owner,  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  'shonld  bar  his  entry,  for  the  purpose  c£  giving 
him  seisin.  The  devisee  ought  have  justified,  in  tres-' 
pass  brought  by  the  tenant^  that  she  entered  iti  older 
to  vest  the  seisin  in  herself,  or  to  aasert  her  right, 
whatever  it  migfat  be^  against  the  party  daiming  and 
taking  the  rent,  and  not  to  oust  the  tenant ;  ske  m^ht 
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also  have  entered  to  distrain  for  the  rent ;  and  at  all 
events^  as  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease  for  re-entry^ 
in  default  of  payment  of  the  rent^  the  devisee  might 
have  availed  herself  of  the  forfeiture^  to  enter  and 
keep  possession,  above  twenty  years  before. 

The  statute  of  Limitations  had  always  been  con- 
strued iavourably^  with  a  view  to  quiet  possessions ; 
and  the  question  whether  receipt  of  rent  by  one  te- 
nant in  common  for  above  twenty  years  were  an  ousler 
of  his  companion^  could  never  have  occurred^  if  an  ad- 
verse receipt  of  rent  for  such  a  length  of  time  had 
not  been  considered  as  a  bar.  Now  here  the  defend- 
ant, and  his  father  before  him^  had  an  adverse  posses- 
sion^ by  receipt  of  the  rent^  for  above  twenty  years  ; 
which  was  not  only  a  bar  to  the  lessor's  remedy  by 
ejectment^  but  gave  the  defendant  a  title  to  the  posses- 
sinni  from  whence  he  could  only  be  removed  by  a  real 
action  ;  and  this  distinguished  the  case  from  that  of 
Orrel  v..  Madojc,  where  the  only  question  was,  whether  ^^** ( 30* 
it  were  necessary  for  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  to  shew 
a  receipt  of  rent  within  twenty  years^  on  an  outstand- 
ing lease  ;  which  was  holden  not  to  be  necessary. 

On  the  part  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  in- 
sisted, that  no  other  right  or  title  of  entry  was  within 
the  statute  of  Limitations^  except  that  which  was  ac^ 
companied  by  a  right  of  possession^  which  the  lessor 
could  not  have^  pending  the  lease ;  and  the  payment 
of  the  rent  during  part  of  the  time  to  the  defendant 
and  his  father  would  not  of  itself  make  the  holding 
of  the  tenant  wrongful ;  but  it  still  continued  legal 
under  the  original  term^  as  the  lessor  was  not  bound 
to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture,  and  re-enter  for 
the  condition  broken.  The  Court  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

33.  But  if  a  lease  be  void^  or  considered  as  a  trust 
for  the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance^  it  will  not^  in 
that  case,  postpone  the  right  of  entry.  Tnyiorr. 

3S.  By  an  indenture  of  settlement  made  in  die  year  ^''^>  ^^ 
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1668>  the  estates  in  question  were  limited  to  the  nse  of 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  elder^  for  life^  remainder  to  Sir 
R.  Atkyns  the  younger^  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
by  his  then  intended  wife,  remainder  to  the  right  heirs 
of  Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  elder ;  with  a  power  to  Sir  R. 
Atkyns  the  elder,  and  Sir  R.  Atkyns,  the  yonnger, 
when  they  should  be  respectively  in  possession^  to  de- 
mise the  said  premises  to  any  person  or  persons^  for 
onf ,  two,  or  three  lives,  reservin*;  the  usual  rents ;  and 
also  a  power  to  Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  father,  to  limit  the 
premises  to  the  use  of  any  woman  he  should  marry  for 
her  life,  by  way  of  jointure.  Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  father, 
in  1681,  made  an  appointment  of  the  premises  by  way 
of  jointure  to  Ann  Dacres  for  her  life^  and  soon  after 
married  her. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  father,  by  indenture  dated  in  1698, 
under  his  band  and  seal,  attested  by  three  witnesses, 
and  made  between  himself  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas 
Dacres,  R.  Dacres,  and  J.  Dacres,  of  the  other  part, 
reqiting  his  power  of  leasing,  in  consideration  of  the 
rent  reserved,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  power,  de- 
mised the  premises,  to  Thomas,  Robert,  and  John 
Dacres,  and  their  assigns,  for  and  during  their  natural 
Uves,  and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  of  |hem,  reserving 
a  yearly  rent  of  3602.,  in  which  lease  was  contained  the 
foUowing  dause :— "  The  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  estate  or  term  for  lives,  so  hereby  granted  and  made 
to  the  said  Thomas  Dacres,  R.  Dacres,  and  J.  Dacres, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  being  to  preserve  the  said  re« 
mainder  so  limited  JQ  the  premises,  by  the  said  recited 
indenture,  to  the  r%bt  heirs  of  the  said  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  the  father,  and  to  such  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  said  Sir  R.  Atkyns  shall  any  way  dispose  of 
the  same,  from  being  barred  by  any  jrecovery  to  be  suf- 
fered, or  by  any  other  act  to  be  attempted  or  done,  for 
the  barring  of  the  same." 

John  Dacres  alone  executed  a  letter  of  attorney  re- 
citing the. said  lease,  and. empowered  Thomas  Barker 
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to  take  livery  of  the  premises  from  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
the  father^  for  himself  and  for  Thomas  and  Robert  and 
eyery  of  them  in  their  names,  and  for  their  use^  accord- 
ing to  the  purport  of  the  said  indenture  ;  and  to  enter 
and  take*  possession  of  the  said  premises^  to  the  use  of 
them  and  every  of  them. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns  delivered  seisin  of  the  premises  to 
Barker,  to  the  use  of  Thomas,  Robert,  and  John 
Dacres :  but  the  lessees  were  never  in  possession  of  the 
premises  otherwise  than  by  the  said  livery;  nor  did 
they  ever  receive  or  pay  any  rent,  in  respect  of  the  s^id 
premises ;  and  the  lease  was  not  found  in  the  custody 
of  Thomas  Dacres,  the  surviving  lessee,  at  the  time. of 
his  death. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  father  made  his  will  in  1708; 
whereby  he  devised  his  reversion  in  fee  in  the  premises 
in  question,  and  also  the  lease  made  to  the  Dacres,  to 
John  Tracy,  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  who  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Atkyns  in  tail,  with  several  remainders 
over;  and  died  in  1709,  whereupon  his  widow  entered 
on  the  premises,  claiming  the  same  for  her  life  as  her 
jointure. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns  the  younger  brought  an  ejectment 
ag^nst  his  father's  widow,  for  the  recovery  of  the  pre- 
mises in  question;  when  a  verdict  was  found  for  the 
{rfaintiff,  and  judgment  entered  up  accordingly.  Soon 
after  which.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  son  entered  into  and 
was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  by  feoffment  con- 
veyed the  same  to  a  tenant  to  the  pracipcj  and  suffered 
a  common  recovery. 

Sir  R.  Atkyns,  continued  in  possession  till  November 
1711,  when  he  died  without  issue  male. 

Robert  Atkyns  who  was  nephew  and  heir  at  law  of 
Sir  R.  Atkyns,  the  son,  entered  into  the  premises,  upon 
the  death  of  Dame  Ann  Atkyns,  the  widow  of  Sir  R. 
Atkyns  the  fiither,  who  had  recovered  the  premises  in 
ejectment,  as  her  jointure. 

Robert  Atkyns  died  in  possession  in  1753;  andTho- 
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mas  Dacres,  the  survivor  of  the  three  persons  named 
in  the  lease,  died  in  1752. 

John  Atkyns  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  never  v^as  in 
possession  of  the  premises  till  Vlb%  when  be  entered^ 
claiming*  as  devisee  under  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
the  father,  and  demised  to  the  plaintiff. 

Two  great  questions  arose  upon  this  case :  l«t.  Whe- 
ther the  recovery  was  good.    Sdly,  Whether,  supposing 
the  recovery  was  bad,  the  plaintiff  was  barred  by  the 
statute  of  Limitations, 
nfe  Tit  36.  c.      The  Court  of  King's  Bench  being  of  opinion  that  tlie 

recovery  was  bad,  it  then  became  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  had  made  an 
entry  within  twenty  years  after  his  title  accrued ;  for 
otherwise  he  was  barred  of  his  remedy  by  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

Lord  MansfieM  ddivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
He  said,  an  ejectment  was  a  possessory  remedy^  and 
only  competent  when  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  migfat 
enteiT ;  therefore  it  was  always  necessary  for  the  ptakk*- 
tiff  to  shew  that  his  lessor  had  a  right  to  enter,  by 
proving  a  possession  within  twenty  years,  or  accounliiig 
for  the  want  of  it,  under  some  of  the  exceptions  allowed 
by  the  statute.  Twenty  yeara'  adverse  possession  was  a 
positive  title  to  the  defendant.  It  was  not  a  bar  lo  tiM 
action,  or  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  only,  but  took  away 
his  right  of  possession .  Every  plaintiff  in  ejectment  must 
shew  a  right  of  possession,  as  wdl  as  of  prop^ty ;  there- 
fore the  defendant  need  not  plead  the  statute  as  in  \ht 
case  of  actions.  The  question  then  was,  whether  it 
i^i^peared  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  might  enter 
when  he  brought  the  ejectment.  Sir  R.  Atkyns  died 
without  issue  male  in  1711,  and  in  1712  Lady  Atkyns 
the  jx>intress  died.  Then  accrued  the  title  of  the  lessor 
of  the  pktintiff ;  his  only  excuse  for  not  entering  was, 
that  he  was  prevented  by  tlie  lease  to  the  three  Dacres. 
That  upon  the  death  of  Thomas  Dacrea,  the  surviving 
lessee,  in  1758,  a  new  title  of  entry  accrUed,  upon 
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which  he  entered  and  brought  his  ejectment.  Three 
answers  were  g^iVen^  any  one  of  which^  if  well  founded, 
was  sufficient.  1 .  That  the  lease  was  absolutely  void, 
and  of  no  effect.  2.  If  good^  it  determined  by  the 
estate  tail  being  spent^  by  the  express  tenor  of  the  de- 
mise. 2.  If  subsisting,  yet  upon  the  extinction  of  the 
estate  tail,  it  was  a  trust  to  attend  the  inheritance  in  the 
lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  made  part  of  his  title  deeds ; 
therefore  could  not  stop  the  statute's  running  to  protect 
an  adverse  possession^  nor  give  bim  any  new  right  of 
entry. 

1.  That  the  lease  was  void.  Sir  R.  Adcyns  the 
father  being  only  tenant  for  life^  could  by  virtue  of  his 
ownership  make  no  estate  to  continue  after  his  death : 
this  lease^  therefore,  after  his  death  coald  only  be  sop^ 
ported  by  his  power,  if  it  was  made  pursuant  to  it  It 
was  no  lease  at  all :  the  very  definition  of  a  lease  was, 
a  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  by  which  both 
were  bound  in  mutual  stipulations.  It  professed  being 
made  by  Sir  R.  Atkyns  on  the  one  part,  and  the  three 
Dacres  on  the  other  part,  but  it  was  not ;  the  Dacres 
were  not  bound,  they  never  executed  it,  or  any  coun- 
terpart. It  did  not  appear  they  knew  or  consented  to 
the  making  of  it.  The  deed  never  was  out  of  Wiv  R.  Fiiir'nt.ss.c. 
Atkyns's  own  possession.  It  was  not  found  that  tte 
best  rent  was  reserved,  nor  was  there  a  covenant  for 
payment  of  the  rent. 

3.  Supposing  this  pocket  undelivered  grant  of  the 
ideal  incorporeal  freehold  a  good  execution  of  the 
power,  it  was  argued  that  it  determined  with  the  estate 
tail ;  the  only  cause  of  the  grant  being,  to  preserve  the 
reversion  during  the  estate  tail,  which  qualified  the 
grants  and  amounted  to  a  limitation ;  Uiere  being  no 
technics  words  necessary  to  express  a  contingency 
upon  which  an  estate  for  lives  might  sooner  determine. 
The  deed  might  have  said  expressly,  "  If  the  hdrs  male 
of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  the  son  continue  so  long,"  or, 
^'  that  llie  lease  should  detormine^  if  during  the  /lives  the 
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estate  tail  should  be  spent :"  and  the  intent  of  the  deed» 
plainly  expressed^  was  tantamount. 

3.  Suppose  it  subsisted  ;  it  was  as  a  trusty  and  dis- 
posed of  as  such^  to  attend  the  inheritance  of  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff,  which  came  into  possession  in  1712^ 
when  his  title  and  right  of  entry  accrued.  The  lease 
was  one  of  his  muniments ;  a  mere  weapon  in  his  hands : 
and  it  would  be  going  a  great  way  to  say  that  such  a 
form  should  take  from  an  adverse  possession  the  benefit 
of  the  statute.  But  the  Court  was  clear^  that  at  the 
trial  a  surrender  of  such  a  lease  might  and  ought  to  be 
presumed^  to  let  in  the  statute  of  Limitations.  The 
special  verdict  not  having  -  found  such  surrender^  the 
Court  could  not  come  at  the  justice  of  the  case  in  that 
shape.  It  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  that  pointy  or  the 
former ;  and  it  would  be  very  improper  unnecessarily  to 
do  it:  If  the  Dacres  had  no  estate  by  virtue  of  the 
demise  in  1713,  then  the  ejectment  was  not  brought 
within  twenty  years  after  the  lessor's  title  accrued ; 
and  no  facts  were  found  to  excuse  him  within  any  of 
the  exceptions.  Therefore  the  Court  was  unanimously 
of  opinion^  that  there ^  should  be  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendants. 

6  Bro.  Pfc.  Ct.       ^  ^^*  ®^  error  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords ; 

^^  and  the  judges  being  ordered  to  attend,  the  following 

question  was  proposed  to  them : — "  Whether  sufficient 
appeared  by  the  special  verdict  in  this  case,  to  prevent 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  by  force  of  the  statute  of  li- 
mitations of  the  21st  of  King  James  the  First,  from  reco- 
vering in  the  ejectment?''  Whereupon  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willes,  having  conferred  with  the  rest  of  the 
judges  delivered  their  unanimous  answer^ — ''  That  suf- 
ficient did  appear  by  the  special  verdict  in  this  cause  to 
prevent  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  by  force  of  the  statute 
of  Limitations  of  the  21  Ja.  1 .  from  recovering  in  the 
ejectment.''  Whereupon  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  was  affirmed. 

^S^l^^,^      34.  Where  a  person  acquires  a  new  right,  he  is.al- 
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« lowed  a  new  period  of  twenty  years  to  pursue  his  new  entry  ii 
remedy ;  though  he  have  neglected  the  first.  It  being  piowd.  368. 
a  maxim  of  law^  Quando  duo  jura  in  und  persona  con- 

•  currunt,  aquum  est  ac  si  essent  in  diversis. 

35.  A  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  held  in  ancient  de-  Hunt  v. 

.  mesne  conveyed  them  by  fine,  in  the  court  of  ancient  fsaSTisp. 
demesne,  to  three  persons  for  their  lives.  He  afterwards  ^s*"^*^** 
levied  another  fine  of  the  reversion,  in  the  same  court, 

:to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs. 

It  was  determined,  that  the  first  fine  created  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  estate,  and  took  away  the  entry  of 
the  issue  in  tail,,  during  the  lives  of  the  three  persons  to 
whom  the  first  fine  was  levied,  but  that  the  second  fine 
did  not  make  any  discontinuance  :  therefore,  although 

.the  issue  in  tail  had  neglected  to  bring  his  fyrmedmi 

; within  twenty  years  after  the  .death  of  his  ancestor, 
when  his  right  first  accrued,  yet  when  the  last  life 

•drc^ped,  the  discontinuance  was  determined,  and  the 

their  acquired  a  new. right  of  entry;  for  the  pursuit  of 

•.which  he  was  allowed  by  the  statute  21  Jac.  1.  a: new 
period  of  twenty  years :  for  when  a  person  has  a  right, 
and  several  remedies,  the  discharge  of ;  one  is  not  the 
discharge  of  the  other  ;  and  the  word  right  in  the  sta- 

,tute  means  a  right  of  entry. 

Upon  a  writ  of  error  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  4  Bio.  Pari. 

•contended  for  the  plaintiff,-r-l .  That  the  fine  did  not  ruwnuzi. 
create  a  discontinuance,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
.that  the  right  of  entry,  of  the  issue  in  tail  commenced 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  .which 
happened  in  1663,  above  twenty  years  before  the  issue 
.entered :  therefore,  his  entry  was  barred  by  the  statute 
of  Limitations. 

2.  That  the  discontinuance,  if  any,  did  not  determine 
with  the  estate  for  three  lives,  but  still  continued  to.bar 
.the. entry  of  the  issue  in  tail,  by  the  common.law;  he- 
.cause  a  fee  passed  by  the  .first  fine  to  the  cognizee, 
vtherefore  the  discontinuance  .was  of  the  whole  fee  :  but 
Jf  the  first  fine  alone  did  not  work. a  discontinuance  in 
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fee,  yet  the  second  fine  and  warranty  did,  in  order  that 
the  warranty  tnight  be  preserved. 

3.  That  the  entry  was  barred  by  th  e  statute  of  Limit- 
ations, which  enacted,  that  no  person  should  enter  into 
lands  but  within  twenty  years  after  his  right  or  tide 
should  first  descend  or  accrue.  In  this  case  the  fint 
right  or  title  that  descended  was  a  right  of  action,  w. 
to  VLformedan,  which  accrued  to  the  issue  immediatdy 
on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  which  happened  abore 
thirty -five  years  before ;  and  the  issue  having  neglected 
for  above  twenty  years  to  sue  for  the  estate,  was  thereby 
barred,  not  only  of  his  action,  but  of  his  entry  also : 
fimr  otherwise,  a  man  might  enter  into  lands  when  he 
had  no  way  by  law  to  recover  them,  having  lost  that 
remedy  by  his  own  default ;  which  would  be  absurd 
and  inconvenient,  vrith  respect  to  purchasers,  and  the 
disturbance  of  long  possessors. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  the  only 
question  in  the  case  vras,  whether  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  might  lawfully  enter,  after  the  determination 
of  the  estate  for  three  lives,  granted  by  the  first  fine ; 
fior  it  was  not  pretended  that  a  fine,  levied  in  a  court 
of  ancient  demesne,  would  bar  an  estate  tail.  That 
the  first  fine  made  a  discontinuance  of  the  estate,  and 
took  away  the  entry  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  during  the 
lives  of  the  lessees  only  :  but  that  the  grant  of  the  re- 
version by  the  second  fine  did  not  make  a  discontinu- 
ance in  fee ;  consequently,  when  the  last  lifie  dropped, 
in  1€93,  the  discontinuance  was  determined,  and  the 
right  of  entry  revived ;  therefore,  the  issue  in  tail  might 
lawfully  enter,  and  was  not  barred  by  the  statute  of 
Limitations,  his  right  not  accruing  till  1693.  The  judg- 
ment vras  affirmed. 
1  Yes.  278.  3&  It  is  Said  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  a  remainder- 

man expectant  on  an  estate  for  life  or  years,  to  whom 
a  right  ito  enter,  or  bring  an  ejectment,  is  given  by  the 
fotfeiture  of  Hie  tenant  for  life  or  years,  is  not  bound  to 
m  Tit.  35.     |]q  3^ .  therefore,  if  he  comes  within  his  timd,  after  the 
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remainder  attached,  it  will  be  good  ;  nor  can  the  sta^ 
tute  of  Limitations  be  insisted  on  against  him^  for  not 
coming  within  twenty  years  after  his  title  first  accrued 
by  the  forfeiture. 

37.  The  manner  of  making  an  entry  has  been  al-  ?^^  *«*  «"5^ 

o  •^  18  to  be  made* 

ready  stated  :  it  has  also  been  resolved,  that  in  proving  Tit.  i. 
an  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid  the  statutes  of  Limitation^ 
it  is  hecessary  to  produce  evidence  of  its  having  been 
made  upon  the  lands  claimed,  unless  there  be  a  spe-* 
cial  reason  to  the  contrary  ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  a 
casual  enti^y^  but  made  animo  clamandi.  If,  however, 
a  person  is  prevented  by  force  or  violence  from  enter* 
ing  on  lands,  he  must  then  make  his  claim  as  near  them 
fk»  he  can,  which  in  that  case  will  be  as  effectual  as  if 
he  had  made  an. actual  entry. 

38.  If  a  person>  having  a  right  of  entry  into  a  free*  i  Liu.  Ab.5i6. 
hold  estate^  enters  upon  part  of  it,  mich  entry  will  be  ad-* 

judged  gopd  for  all  possessed  by  one  tenant :  but  where 
there  are  several  tenants,  there  must  be  entries  on  each 
of  them.  A  special  entry  into  a  house,  with  which  lands 
are  occupied,  claiming  the  whole,  is  however  a  good 
entry  as  to  the  lands. 

39.  On  a  special  verdict^  the  single  question  was.  Green. RoUe, 
whether  the  entry  of  cestui  que  trust  would  be  sufficient  7i6.'    ^"' 
to  avoid  the  statute  of  Limitations  of  21  Jac.  1.    It  was 

held  clearly  by  the  whole  Court,  that  such  entry  was 
sufficient  to  avoid  the  statute  ;  and  that  they  would  not 
hear  any  argument  on  the  point. 

40.  It  is  enacted  by  the  statute  4  Ann.  c.  16.  s.  16.,  Mustbefoi-  ' 
that  no  claim  or  entry  to  be  made  of  or  upon  any  lands,  J^Jli.^  ** 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  sufficient  within 

the  statute  of  Limitations,  of  SlJac.  1.  unless  upon 
such  entry  or  claim  an  action  shall  be  commenced 
within  one  year  after  the  making  of  such  entry  or  claim> 
and  be  prosecuted  with  effect. 

41.  By  the  statute  31  Jac.  1.  c.  16.  s.  3.  it  is  provided^  savingv  )n  tbe- 
^'  that  if  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  be  entitled  t6  •**^-  ^^  ^^ 
such  writ  or  writs,  or  that  shall  have  such  right  or  tide     ^ 
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of  entry,  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  the  said  ri^ht  or  title 
first  descended,  accrued,  come,  or  fallen^  within  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  feme  covert,  nan  con^s 
mentis,'  imprisoned,  or  beyond  the  seas,  that  then  such 
person  and  persons,  and  bis  and  their  heir  and  heirs, 
shall  or  may,  notwithstanding  the  said  twenty  years  be 
exphred,  bring  his  action  or  make  his  entry,  as  he  might 
have  done  before  this  act ;  so  as  such  person  and  per- 
sons, or  his  or  their  heir  or  heirs,  shall,  within  ten  years 
next  after  his  and  their  full  age,  discovercure,  coming 
of  sound  mind,,  enlargement  out  of  prison,  or  coming 
into  this  realm,  or  death,  take  benefit  of  and  sue  forth 
the  same,  and  at  no  time'  after  the  said  ten  years. 
Poev.  joneg,       42.  Upou  the  coustructiou  of  this  clause,  it  has  been 

held  that  the  disabilities  here  mentioned  must  exist  at 

the  time  when  the  right  first  accrues ;  for  if  the.  time 

once  begins  to  run,  no  subsequent  disability  will  avail. 

Doe«.  jfMOD,       43.  In  a  modern  case,  where  the  ancestor  died  seised. 

c^iu.'       leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter  infants,  and  on  the  death 

4iwl 826     ^^ ^^^  ancestor,  a  stranger  entered  ;  the  son  soon  after 

went  to  sea,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  abroad, 

within  age.     It  was  held  that  the  daughter  was  not 

entitled  to  twenty  years,  to  make  h^r  entry  after  the 

death  of  her  brother,  but  only  to  ten  years  ;  more  than 

twenty  years  having  elapsed  in  the  whole  since  the 

death  of  the  person  last  seised. 

Towbfttper-        44.  Generally  all  natural  persons,  and  all  freehold 

S!^^t2d!*"  ^^d  leasehold  estates  in  land,  are  within  the  statutes  of 

Ten.  178.         Limitation.  And  it  is  said  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 

that  these  statutes  also  extend  to  copyhold  estates; 
being  made  for  the  preservation  of  public  quiet ;  and  no 
ways  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lord  or  tenant :  that 
actions  concerning  copyholds  are  as  fully  and  plainly 
within  the  words  of  these  acts,  as  any  other  actions  ; 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude  them  from  the 
3.iVimR.i32.  meaning.     And  Lord  Kenyon  held,  that  in  the  case  of 

a  copyhold^  there  could  be  no  entry  for  a  forfeiture 
after  twenty  years. 
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'    45.  Although  it  has  befen  stated  that  ttnt^  cannot  b«  Tit.28.c.s. 
devested^  yet  the  statute  32  Hen.  8.  requires  thatavow;  2init.95. 
ries  or  conusances  foi*  any  renti  sUit^  cfr  Service,  due  by 
ctistbm  or  prescription^  must  be  liiade  ilvithin  fifty  yearfe. 
40.  Offices  with  fees  and  profits  are  within  the  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Limitation.     Thu*  Tit.  25. 
in  the  contest  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lord^ 
in  1781^  for  the  office  of  great  chamberlain  of  England^ 
the  judges  being  asked  whether  the  right  of  Lord  Percy  ^^'  Jonm. 
to  that  office  was  barred  by  the  statutes  of  Limitation^  225! 
they  answered^  that  there  having  been  an  adverse  pos^ 
session  of  more  than  sixty  years  against  htm^  without 
any  actual  seisin  in  him  or  his  ancestors^  his  right 
would  be  barred  in  any  real  action  by  the  statutea  of 
limitation. 

47.  There  are^  however^  some  persons'  estates  and  what  are  noi 
interests  that  are  not  comprehended  within  the  statute^  ^^' 
of  Limitation ;  and  which  are  therefore  not  affected  by 

a  nonuser  or  nondaim  for  aifiy  indefinite  period. 

48.  Ecclesiastical  corporations^  and  generally  all  ec-  SreontUom? 
desiastical  persons^  seised  in  right  of  their  churches^ 

being  restrained  from  alienation  by  several  positive 
laws^  are  not  quoad  the  estates  whereof  they  are  seised 
in  right  of  their  churches^  within  any  of  the  statutes  of 
limitation  ;  and^  thei^efore^  cannot  bar  their  successom  Magdalen  Cou. 
by  neglecting  to  bring  actions  for  recovery  of  thei*  {"fsl^*''^' 
possessions  within  the  time  prescribed  by  those  statutes. 
But  ah  ecclesiastical  person^  who  is  guilty  of  this  neg-  Piowd.  358. 
lect,  will  himself  be  barred. 

49.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  time  withid  AdYowaoni. 
virhich  any  action  touching  advowsons  is  to  be  brought ; 

at  least  none  later  than  the  time  of  Richard  I.  For  by 
(he  statute  1  Mary^  §.  4.  it  is  enttcted>  that  the  statute 
32*  Hen.  8.  shall  not  extend  to  4irrit  of  right  of  fid-> 
VDwson^  quare  imp^t,  darrein  presentment,  jpc.  AiJd 
liy  the  statute  7  Ann.  c.  18.  it  is  enacted^  that  no  ttsltqiH 
i^&xm  shall  displace  the  estato  ef  the  patron  ;  tfnrd  that 
be  may  present  oA  the  hexj;  avoManee^  as  though  t\ieti 
had  not  been  any  usurpation';  'which'  piwision  in  efe^l 
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takes  away  all  limitations  of  suit  about  the  right  of 
patronage. 

50.  Tithes  belonging  to  the  church  are  not  within 
the  statutes  of  Limitation ;  because  the  nonclaim  of  the 
former  rectors  or  vicars  of  a  parish  cannot  prejudice 
their  successors.  Nor  can  the  mere  nonpayment  of 
tithes  be  set  up  as  a  defence  against  a  lay  rector^  or 
impropriator^  though  a  long  possession  of  a  portion  of 
tithes  will  create  a  title. 

51.  Dignities  or  titles  of  honour  are  not  within  any 
of  the  statutes  of  Limitation^  as  has  been  already  shewn. 

52.  It  has  been  stated  in  Sect.  44.  that  quit  rents  and 
other  customary  and  prescripti? e  rights  are  comprised 
within  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  8. :  but  Lord  Coke  lays  it 
down  that  this  act  does  not  extend  to  a  rent  created  by 
deed^  nor  to  a  rent  reserved  upon  any  particular  estate ; 
for  in  the  one  case  the  deed  is  the  dtle^  and  in  the 
other  the  reservation. 

53.  A.  by  deed  indented  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to 
B.  and  his  heirs/  rendering  lOs.  a  year  rent  to  A.  and 
bis  heirs;  of  which  rent  the  heirs  of  A.  had  not  been 
seised  for  forty  years.  It  was  determined  that  they 
might  notwithstanding  distrain  for  it :  for  the  stAiuie 
32  Hen.  8.  was  intended  to  operate  only  where  the 
avowant  was  driven  to  allege  a  seisin  by  force  of  some 
old  statute  of  Limitation  ;  and  that  was  when  the  seisin 
was  material^  and  of  such  force  that  it  should  not  be 
avoided  in  avowry^  although  it  were  by  encroachment^ 
as  between  the  lord  and  tenant*  But  in  the  case  of 
reservation  or  grant  of  a  rent^  there  the  deed  is  the 
Utle^  and  the  beginning  thereof  appears;  no  encroach* 
ment  in  that  case  shall  hurt^  nor  is  any  seisin  mate- 
rial. And  this  construction  stands  with  the  words  of 
the  act — '*  No  man  stxiiS  make  avowry  and  allege  seisin^ 
&c. ; "  by  which  it  appears  that  that  branch  extends 
only  where  the  avowant  ought  to  allege  seisin.  Bvi 
where  no  jseisin  is  r^isite^  it  is  out  of  the  words  aad 
intent  of  the  act ;  for  i\  intends  to  limit  a  time  for  the 
seisin^  which  seisin  is  required  by  law  to  be  al%ed ; 
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and  not  to  compel  any  one  to  allege  seisin^  where  seiBin 
was  not  necessary  before. 

54.  The  exemption  of  rent  out  of^  the  statute  32  iioitiiSA*. 
Hen.  8.  should  be  understood  whh  this  qualification ; 

that  the  certainty  of  the  rent  should  appear  in  the  deed ; 
because  otherwise  the  quantum  of  the  rent  is  no  more 
ascertained  by  the  deed^  than  if  there  was  not  one  ex- 
isting. If  therefore  the  rent  is  created  by  reference  to 
something  out  of  the  deed^  as  by  reserving  such  rent  as 
the  person  reserving  pays  over^  without  expressing 
what  that  is ;  and  the  latter  not  having  commenced  by 
^eedj  is  one  of  which  seisin  is  the  proper  proof.     In  Coiiinitr.aood- 

...  1      r       r  all,  2  Vera.  235. 

such  a  case  seisin  is  equally  necessary  to  both  rents ; 
consequently^  both  ought  to  be  equdly  deemed  within 
this  statute. 

55.  Fealty  is  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  32  F?*^^'^^- 

Hen.  8.;  yet  Lord  Coke  says  that  fealty  and  all  other  2^95. 

•     -J     -  1        •  1-      L    •  ^        •  *  ^L    *  Rep.  10*. 

mcidenlal  services,  such  as  heriot  service,  or  to  cover  the  Bcanet.'.KUig, 

lord's  hali  or  the  like  ;  for  that  they  might  not  happen  ^^^•2*- 
within  the  times  limited  by  that  act;  wcre/by  construc- 
tion oat  of  the  meaning  of  it. 

66.  Bond  debts  and  other  specialties  are  not  within  JondDebu, 
the  statutes  x)f  Limitation.     But  where  an  action  is  l^^^^:^.^^- 
brought  on  a  bond,  and  the  money  does  not  appear  to  1  Term  r.  270, 
have  been  demanded,  or  any  interest  paid  for  twenty  ter,  i^^  m. 
years,  this  amounts  to  a  presumption  that  the  bond  has 
been  paid. 

57.  We  have  seen  that  at  common  law  no  prescrip-  Kuiutmttmput 
tion  could  be  maintained  against  the  King  ;  nor  was  he 
bound  by  the  statute  32  Hen.  8. ;  and  this  privilege  also 
extended  to  the  lessees  of  the  Crown. 

68.  Thus  where  A.  having  a  lease  from  the  Crown  ^^fxx%!>^i 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  being  out  of  possession  for  R»"-  *y**ci.  as». 
more  than  twenty  years,  he  notwithstanding  recovered 
in  ejectment;  for  A.*s  possession  was  that  of  the  King, 
against  whom  the  want  of  possession  could  not  be  le- 
gally objected. 

59.  «By  the  statute  21  Ja.  I.  c.  5.  it  was  enacted,  that 
a  quiet  and  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  for  sixty  years 

2  L  3 
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before  the  passing  oi  that  act^  of  any  estate  orig^naHj 
derived  from  the  Crown^  should  bar  the  Crown  from 
any  right  or  suit  to  recover  such  estate^  under  pretence 
of  any  flaw  in  the  grants  or  other  defect  of  title.  Thii 
actj  at  the  time  it  was  made^  secured  the  rights  of  such 
as  could  then  prove  a  possession  of  sixty  years :  but, 
from  its  nature^  was  continually  diminishing  in  its 
effect^  and  departing  from  its  principle ;  so  that  some 
new  law  became  every  day  more  necessary^  to  secure 
the  possessions  of  the  subject  firom  the  claims  of  the 
Crown. 

60.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by;the  statute  9  Geo.  3.  c. 
16  — ''  That  the  King's  Majesty^  his  heirs  or  successors, 
shall  not  at  any  time  hereafter  sue^  impeach,  quesdonj 
or  implead  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cor- 
porate, for  or  in  anywise  concerning  any  manors,  lands, 
GibiDD«a«rk  tcrtemcnts,  rents,  tithes,  or  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
I  jac&WftL     (other  than  liberties  or  franchises)  or  for  or  in  anywise 

concerning  the  revenues,  issues,  or  profits  thereof,  or 
make  any  title^  claim,  challenge,  or  demand  for  or  into 
the  same,  by  reason  of  any  right  or  title  which  hath  not 
fin&t  accrued  or  grown,  or  which  shall  not  hereafter  first 
accrue  and  grow  within  the  space  of  sixty  years  next 
before  the  filing,  issuing,  or  commencing  of  every  such 
action,  bill,  plaint,  information,  commission^  or  other 
suit  or  proceedings  as  shall  at  any  time  or  times  here- 
after be  filed^  issued,  or  commenced  for  recovering  the 
sahie,  or  in  respect  thereof;  unless  his  Majesty  or  some 
of  his  progenitors^  predecessors  or  ancestors,  hdn  or 
successors^  or  some  other  person  or  persons^  bodies  po- 
litic or  corporate,  under  whom  his  Msgesty^  bi^  heirs 
or  successors,  any  thing  hath  or  lawfully  claim  eth,  or 
shall  have  or  lawfully  claim^  have  or  shall  have  been 
answered  by  force  and  virtue  of  any  such  right  or  title 
to  the  same  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  any  honour, 
manor,  or  other  hereditaments  whereof  the  premises  in 
question  shall  be  part  or  parcel,  vrithin  the  space  of 
mxty  years ;  or  that  the  same  have  or  shall  have  been 
duly  in  charge  to  his  Majesty,  or  some  of  his  progeni- 
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tors^  predece«6orfi^  or  ancestors^  heirs  or  suceesfiors^  or  Attornef-Ge- 
shall.have  stood  inBupet^  of  record^  within  the  said  space  !^rdiey,  s  . 
of  sixty  years/?  ^"^^• 

61 .  The  statutes  of  Limitation  only  fix  certain  periods  Equity  adopts 
within  which  different  real  and  personal  actions  may  be  umiuSoMT  ^■ 
brought  in  the  courts  of  common  law  ;  and  therefore  do 

not  extend  to  suits  in  equity:  but  the  limitation  of 
suits  being  founded  in  public  convenience,  and  attended 
with  so  much  utility^  the  courts  of  equity  have  adopted 
principles  analogous  to  those  established  by  these  sta- 
tutes, as  positive  rules  for  their  conduct. 

62.  Thus  Lord  Camden  has  said,  that  laches  and  smith  v.  ciav, 

1      .  1  ...  1  »  .  ,   3Bro.R.63yi». 

neglect  were  always  discountenanced  m  equity ;  and  Horendoa  •. 
therefore,  from  the  beginning  of  that  jurisdiction,  there  sch^JSw&Le- 
was  always  a  limitation  to  suits.     Expedit  reipublic^e  ut  ^"^  ^^^' 
sit  finis  litiunty  was  a  maxim  that  had  prevailed  in 
Chancery  at  all  times,  without  the  help  of  an  act  of 
parliament.     As  however  the  Court  had  no  legislative 
authority,  it  could  not  properly  define  the  time  of  bar 
by  a  positive  rule';  it  was  governed  by  circumstances  : 
but  as  often   as  parliament  had  limited  the  time  of 
actions  and  remedies  to  a  certain  period  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, the    Court  of   Chancery   had  adopted  that 
rule,   and  applied  it  to  similar  cases  in  equity;    for 
where  the  Legislature  had  fixed  the  time  at  law,  it 
would  have  been  preposterous  for  equity,  which  by  its 
own  proper  authority  always  maintained  a  limitation,  to 
countenance  laches,  beyond  the  period  to  which  they 
had  been  confined  by  parliament;  therefore,  in  all  cases 
where  the  legal  right  has  been  barred  by  parliament,  12  ^a^' 
the  equitable  right  to  the  same  thing  has  been  con- 
cluded by  the  same  bar. 

63.  In  consequence  of  these  principles  it  has  been 
long  settledi  that  where  a  mortgagee  has  been  in  pos- 
session for  twenty  years,  without  claim,  that  circum- 
stance may  be  pleaded  to  a  bill  for  redemption ;  unless 
there  be  an  excuse  by  reason  of  imprisonment,  infancy,  ** 
coverture,  or  absence  from  the  kingdom.  For  as  the 
statute  21  Ja.  1.  bad  made  twenty  yean'  possession  ^ 
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Amtr.R.  Vou  bar  to  an  entry  and  ejectment^  there  was  the  satte  rea^ 
iiL^K  ^^     son  for  allowing  it  to  bar  a  redemption. 

64.  It  has  been  generally  said  that  trust  estates  are 
not  within  the  statutes  of  Limitation :  but  this  proposi- 
tion only  applies  to  cases  arising  between  a  eeaCtit  ^ue 
trust  and  his  trustee,  where  there  is  no  adverse  posses- 
sion ;  for  Lord  Hardwicke  has  justly  observed  that  this 
rule  does  not  hold  between  the  cestui  que  tru9t  and 
trustee  on  the  one  hand^  and  strangera  on  the  otheo 
as  that  would  be  to  make  the  statute  of  no  force  at  all ; 
tieweiiinv.  becausc  there  was  hardly  any  estate  of  consequence 
vkuAb*?^/*  without  such  trust,  and  so  the  act  would  never  take 

place ;  therefore  where  a  cestui  que  trust  and  his  trustee 

were  both  out  of  possession  for  the  time  limited,  the 

party  in  possession  had  a  good  bar  against  both  of  them. 

Tit  12.  <.  2.         65.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  trust  estates  of 

freehold  are  considered,  in  equity^  to  be  as  liable  to  be 
devested  by  abatement  or  intruuon  as  legal  estates  are 
at  law ;  for  otherwise  it  %rould  be  extremely  difficult  to 
ascertain  in  what  cases^  and  from  what  periods^  the  sta- 
tutes of  Limitation  should  affect  them. 

66.  With  respect  to  equities  of  redemption  it  has  been 
settled  in  the  following  case  that  where  a  person  has 
made  a  mortgage  in  fee,  and  continues  in  possession  of 
iiie  estate,  paying  the  interest  of  the  mortgage,  he  is 
considered  at  law  as  tenant  at  will  to  the  mortgagee  of 
the  legal  estate :  but  in  equity  he  is  held  to  be  the  en- 
tire owner  thereof,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage.  That  his  possession  being  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  a  cestui  que  trust  of  a  freehold  estate^  mfty  be 
abated  or  devested  by  the  entry  of  a  stranger^  on  the 
death  of  the  mortgagor;  and  that  in  such  case  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  heir  of  the  mortgagor,  in  not  claiming 
the  estate  within  twenty  years  after  such  entry,  will  bar 
him  from  any  remedy  in  equity. 
Clioiiiil«y  0.  67.  George  Earl  of  Orford  having  made  a  settlement 
«v5?i  luif *'  of  the  estate  in  question  in  1781,  wiUi  a  power  of  revo- 
^^**  cation,  made  a  mortgage  of  it  in  fee  in  1785/ which  it 

was  agreed  onlj^  operated  as  a  tivocation  pro  tmto. 


^ 
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and  continued  in  possession  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life^  paying  tUe  interest  of  the  mortgage.  Upon 
his  death  Mr.  Trefusis,  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
Clinton,  entered,  conceiving  himself  entitled  to  the 
estate  under  the  settlement  of  1781;  and  paid  the  inter- 
est of  the  mortgage  during  his  life.  Upon  his  death 
Lord  Clinton,  as  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  entered  and 
continued  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  mortgage.  George 
Earl  of  Orford  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Horace  Earl 
of  Orford,  who,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  devised  all  his 
real  estates  to  Mrs.  Damer  in  fee. 

The  Marquis,  of  Cholmeley,  as  the  heir  at  law  of 
Horace  Earl  of  Orford,  who  was  the  uncle  and  heir  at 
law  of  George  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Mrs.  Damer,  as  the 
devisee  of  Horace  Earl  of  Orford,  filed  tbejr  bijl  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  the  mortgagee  ^and  Lord 
Clinton  for  redemption  of  the  mortgage^  to  which  Lord 
Clinton  pleaded  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years. 

The  cause  was  heard  before  Sir  William  Grant,  M.  R. 
who  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  following  words : — ^'  I 
come  now  to  the  third  question,  upon  the  effect  of  the 
length  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  room 
in  this  case  for  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Limita- 
tions ;  there  is  a  possession  of  twenty  years,  but  not  in 
the  character  of  owner  of  the  legal  estate,  or  under  any 
claim  of  being  so  entitled.  The  subsistence  of  the  mort- 
gage has  been  all  along  recognized,  and  nothing  but 
the  equity  of  redemption  was  ever  claimed  by  Lord 
Clinton.  Even  at  law  it  is  not  mere  possession  that  is 
sufficient  to  bar  the  claim  of  the  owner ;  there  must  be 
something  tantamount  to  a  dissebin.  Now  though 
there  may  be  what  is  deemed  a  seisin  of  aa  equitable 
estate,  there  can  be  no  disseisin  of  it.  First,  because 
the  disseisin  must  be  of  the  entire  estate,  and  not  of  a 
limited  and  partial  interest  in  it;  the  equitable  ownership, 
as  separated  from  the  legal  ownership,  cannot  possibly 
be  the  subject  of  disseisin.  And,  secondly,  because  a 
tortious  act  can  never  be  the  foundation  of  an  equitable 
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Pa.  591.         titie.    la  the  case  of  Hopkins  v.  Hopkins^  in  1  Atkyns, 

Ijord  Hardwicke,  speaking  of  the  analogy  between  uses 
and  trusts^  says^ — '  It  is  very  true  this  would  not  have 
been  endured  if  Courts  of  equity  had  not  in  general  al- 
lowed these  trust  estates  to  have  the  same  considera- 
tion in  point  of  policy  with  l^al  estates  and  giving  the 
same  power  to  ce$tui  que  trulls,  with  respect  to  aliena- 
taofis^  as  if  it  was  an  use  executed.  Therefore  a  tenant 
in  tail  of  a  trust  may  bar  his  issue  by  a  ine .;  a  tcw^nt  in 
tail  of  a  trust  remainder  over  may  dock  the  remain- 
der by  a  common  recovery ;  nay,  some  go  so  fiur  as  to 
say^  he  may  do  it  by  a  feoffment  only.  But  all  these 
.  are  common  assurances,  and  rightful  methods  of  con- 
veying estates ;  for  it  was  never  allowed  that  in  trust 
estates  a  like  estate  may  be  gained  by  wrong,  as  there 
might  be  of  a  legal  estate ;  therefore,  on  a  trust  in  equity 
no  estate  can  be  gained  by  disseisin,  abatement,  or  in- 
trusion. It  is  true,  it  may  happen  so  upon  a  trustee, 
and  in  consequence  the  cestui  que  trtist  raay  be  affected ; 
but  that  is  on  account  of  Unding  the  legal  estate :  but 
on  a  bare  trupt  no  estate  can  be  gained  by  disseidn, 
d[)atement,  or  intrusion,  whilst  the  trust  continues.*  If 
George  Earl  of  Orford  had  died  seised  of  the  legal  fee, 
the  late  Lord  Clinton,  who  entered  on  his  death,  wouU 
have  gained  an  estate  by  abatement  which  could  only 
b^  defeated  in  the  first  instance  by  entry;  and  after  a 
descent  cast,  by  an  action ;  and  after  twen^ty  yean'  con- 
tinuanoe  of  the  possession  no  ejectment  could  have  been 
maintained.  But  equity  does  not  acknowledge  that  Lord 
Clinton,  by  entering  without  title,  gained  any  equitable 
interest  in  the  estate  ;  and  a  legal  interest  he  does  n<tf 
profess^to  have  acquired.  An  equitable  title  may  pn- 
doubtedly  be  barred  by  length  of  time,  but  it  cannot  be 
shifted  or  transfen^d.  What  was  once  my  equity,  by 
my  laches  may  be  whoKy  exttngnished  :  but  it  cannot, 
without  my  act,  become  the  equity  of  another  pevion. 
It^es  not  tberefsre  foHow  that  an  equity  can  be  ac- 
quired'by  length  of  possession,  because  by  length  of 
possession  it  may  be^  barrod.    Here  it  is  mbnitted  tbst 
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the  equity  of  redemptieii  subeists  ;  •  and  so  long  as  it 
subsists,  the  question  to  whom  it  belongs-  must  remain 
open.  Somebody  is  entitled  to  redeem^  and  to  hare  a 
conveyance  of  the  legal  estate.  To  whom  is  the  Court 
to  direet  the  conveyance  to  be  made ;  to  him  who  shews 
a  title^  or  to  him  who  has  nothing  to  shew  but  a  pos- 
sesiHon  of  twenty  years.  If  to  the  latter^  then  a  twenty 
y«ars  possession  must  constttnte  not  only  a  bar^  but 
a  positive  title^  to  an  equitable  estate.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  position  would  no  longer  be  true ;  for  disseisin^ 
or  abatement^  or  intruMon,  would  be  available  modes 
of  acquiring  equitable  estates. 

It  wiH  not  be  disputed  that  an  equity  of  redemption 
is  an  equitable  right;  for  it  is  only  in  equity  that, 
after  forfeiture,  it  has  an  existence.  And  although 
the  equitable  ownership  be  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  his 
ownership  is  of  a  more  precarious  nature  than  th^t 
of  any  other  ceetui  que  trust.  In  general  a  trustee 
is  not  allowed  to  deprive  the  c€9tui  que  truM  of  thepos^ 
session :  but  a  mortgagee  may  assume  the  possession 
whenever  he  pleases ;  and,  therefore,  the  morgagor  is 
called  tenant  at  vnll  to  the  mortgagee.  And  in  point 
of  possession  he  is  so  even  in  equity  ;  for  a  court  of 
equity  never  interferes  to  prevent  the  mortgagee  from 
assuming  the  possession.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  Lord  Clinton,  who  acknowledged  the  title  of  the 
mortgagee,  has  had  any  other  than  a  precarious  and 
permissive  possession,  which  would  be  insuflScient  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  right,  even  supposing  that  by  any 
possession  an  equitable  right  could  be  acquired.  By 
the  civil  law  prescription  can  only  run  in  favour  of 
him.*— Qut  neque  viy  neque  clam,  neque  precario  pos- 
sidet.  The  permissive  possession,  however  long  it  might 
in  point  of  fact  endure,  could  never  ripen  into  a  title 
i^inst  any  body  ;  for  it  is  not  considered  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  precarious  occupier,  but  of  him  upon 
whose  pleasure  its  continuance  depends. 

Lord  Hardwicke  says,  1  forget  in  what  case,  that 
the  testui  que  trust ,  may  disseise  his  trustee,  and  gain 
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the  l^;al  estate.  Doubtless  the  legal  estate  may  be 
gained  by  disseisin  :  but  that  shews  that  the  ees<ia  que 
trwtm^y  have  a  substantive  independent  possession. 
But  a  mortgagor  never  can  disseise  his  mortgagee. 
Why  i  Because  his  possession  is  not  properly  his  own, 
bui.tteit  of  the  mortgagee. 

In  Harmood  v.  Oglander  it  was  considered  as  doubt- 
ful whether  the  trust  continued  to  subsist^  and  whether 
the  long  possession  had  not  disseised  the  trustee  him- 
self. And  it  was  conceived  by  Lord  Alvanley  first, 
and  afterwards  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  that  if 
it  subsisted,  and  if  the  trustee  could  recover,  as  having 
the  legal  estate,  it  was  consequential  that  the  right  of 
one  of  the  cestui  que  trusts  could  not  be  barred  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  he  had  been  out  of  pos- 
session. On  that  ground  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the 
ease  of  Lawley  v.  Lawley  in  9  Mod.  over-ruled  the 
plea  of  the  statute  of  Limitations,  on  the  ground  that 
the  legal  estate  was  in  trustees.  There  was  a  marriage 
settlement :  one  of  the  trusts  was  to  pay  the  rents  and 
profits  tjo  the.  wife,  if  she  survived,  such  as  the  estate 
was  then  let  for.  The  husband,  during  his  life,  greatly 
increased  the  rents  ^  of  the  estate ;  and  vppn  hia  death 
the  wife  enjoyed  Ihe  whole  of  the  rents,  making  no 
distinction  between  the  original  rent,  and  the  added 
rent.  About  fourteen  years  after  her  death  the  heir 
at  law  filed  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sur- 
plus rents.  The  statute  of  Limitations  was  pleaded  ; 
and  on  the  ground  I  have  stated,  that  the  estate  was 
in  trustees.  Lord  Macclesfield  disallowed  the  plea. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances the  demand  for  those  rents  would  have 
been  barred :  but  it  was  conceived  that  so  long  as  the 
trust  subsisted,  so  long  it  was  impossible  the  cestui  que 
trust  could  be  barred.  The  cestui  que  trust  could 
only  be  barred  by  barring  and  excluding  the  estate 
of  the  trustee.  Now  in  thisi  case  the  trust  subsists  ; 
the  mortgagee  is  trustee  of  the  legal  estate  for  the  per- 
son who  has  the  equity  of  redemption ;  and  I  am  of 
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Dt>inion  that  the  person  frbo  tms  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion is  the  plaintiff  Mrs  Damer,  as  the  devisee  of 
Horace  Eftrl  of  Orfonl ;  for  as  there  could  be  no  die-' 
seisin  of  an  equitable  estate,  there  could  be  nothing 
to  prevent  bis  deriaing  this  interest;  and  the  geqeral 
words  of  his  will  are  sufficient  to  include  it.-  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  therefore  that  Lord  Cholmonddey 
could  have  any  other  interest  in  this  estate  than  Mrs; 
Damer  has  thought  fit  to  conrey  to  him^  if  she  ba» 
conveyed  any,  of  which  there  is  not  any  eridence  in 
the  cause  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  coRceive  that  I  can 
take  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  fact. 

Sir  W.  Grant  made  no  decree,  having  sent  a  case 
to  the  judges  of  the  Court  (^  K.  B.  for  their  opinion  i't-3Z-«»> 
on  the  coDStruction  of  the  deed  of  settlement ;  and 
resigned  before  the  opinion  was  returned.     The  case 
was  therefore  reheard  before  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  who 
declared  himself  to  be  of  a  different  sentiment  from 
his  predecessor.   He  said  that  with  respect  to  the  dtelum  w^V'i^ 
in  Hopkins  v.  Hopkins,  he  had  been  &voured  with  a  ^'p-  '■ 
manuscript  note  of  that  case  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  own 
hand  writing,  in  which  instead  of  the  words, — "  while 
the  trust  continues,"  that  constitute  the  last  sentence 
of  that  Sctum,  in  Atkins,  the  words  were  "  while  the 
trustee  continues  in  possession  of  the  land ;"  bo  that 
it  did  not  &t^ly  to  this  case. 

That  as  to  the  cue  of  Harmood  v.  Oglander  it  had 
not  the  least  reaemblaitce  to  the  present  one  ;  for  it  re- 
lated to  fee  fkrm  rents,  which  were  not  within  the  sta^ 
tutes  of  Limitation  ;  and  the  opinions  there  given  by 
Lord  Alvanley  and  Lord  EMon  did  not  apply  to  thU 
case.  As  to  that  of  Lawley  t>.  l^wley,  he  had  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Register's  Book 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  report  of  it  in  9  Mod. 
was  perfectly  contrary  to  the  real  truth. 

That  Lord  Redesdale,  in  the  case  of  Hoveden  v.  ssi 
Annesley,  had  said  he  thought  the  statutes  of  Limit-  ^^' 
ation   must  be  taken  virtually  to  include  courts  of 
equity ;  for  when  the   Legislature  by  statute  limited 
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th«  proceedings  at  law  in  certain  cat e«,  and  provided 
no  express  limitations  for  proceedings  ip  equity^  it 
must  be  taken  to  have  contemplated  that  equity  fol* 
lowed  the  law^  and  therefore  it  must  be  taken  to  have 
virtually  enacted^  in  the  same  cases^  a  limitation  for 
courts  of  equity  also. 

His  Honour  concluded  with  saying  that  he  thought 

time  was  a  bar  to  this  equitable  claim  by  analogy^  as 

it  would  be  if  it  were  a  legal  estate ;  and  upon  that 

ground  he  ordered  the  bill  to  be  dismissed. 

8j«M>b  ft  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Peers^  Lord  Eldon 

Kep.190.         said  he  could  not  agree  to,  and  had  never  heard  of 

such  a  rule^  as  that  adverse  possession^  however  long, 
would  not  avail  against  an  equitable  estate.  He  meant 
where  there  was  no  duty  which  the  person  who  had  it 
had  undertaken  to  discharge  for  him  against  whom  he 
pleads  adverse  possession.  The  possession  of  Lord 
Clinton  was  adverse :  it  had  been  said^  that  it  was  taken 
by  consent^  founded  on  mistake  ;  but  that  did  not  make 
the  possession  the  less  adverse^  because  Lord  Cfinton 
took  and  kept  it  for  himself ;  where  he  owed^  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him^  no  duty  to  Lord  Orford.  He  concluded 
by  stating  his  opinion  to  be^  that  adverse  possession  of 
an  equity  of  redemption  for  twenty  years  was  a  bar 
to  another  person  clatmtng  the  same  equity  of  redemp* 
tion ;  and  worked  the  same  effect  as  disseisin^  abate* 
ment^  or  intrusionj  with  respect  to  legal  estates ;  and 
that  for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  titles^  and  of  the  world, 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  effect. 

Lord  Redesdale  was  clearly  of  opinion^  that  the 
'  plaintifis  were  barred  by  the  effect  of  the  statute  of 
Limitations^  and  that  the  biH  should  therefore  be  dis- 
missed. He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  his  deci- 
sion rested  principally  on  that  ground.  He  remarked 
that  it  had  been  ai^ed  that  the  Marquis  Cholmondelej 
mighty  at  law^  have  had  a  writ  of  right ;  that  was  a 
writ  to  which  particular  privileges  were  allowed :  but 
courts  of  equity  had  never  regarded  that  writ  or  writs 
offi»rmedo9ij  or  others  of  the  same  nature ;  they  had 
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always  conftider^d  the  provisioa  in  the  statute  of  Janoes^ 
which  applied  to  rig^hts  and  titles  of  entry^  and  in  which 
the  period  of  limitation  was  twenty  years^  as  that  by 
which  they  were  bound ;  and  it  was  that  upon  which 
they  constantly  acted.  He  considered  that  the  statute 
was  a  positive  law^  which  ought  to  bind  courts  of  equity^ 
and  that  the  Legislature  must  have  supposed  that  they 
would  regulate  their  proceedings  by  it  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer'd  decree  was  aftrmed.  (a) 

(a)  The  only  question  in  this  case  was,  whether  a  stranger,  by  aa 
entry  OB  an  estate  in  mortgage,  the  Bortgagee  not  being  in  possession, 
conld  divest  the  estate,  and  -thereby  acquire  a  possession  adverse  it 
that  of  the  person  who  was  entitled  to  the  equity  of  redemption* 

Now  an  equity  of  redemption  being  nearly  similar  to  a  tmst  estate^ 
and  Lord  Hardwieke  having  held,  that  there  might  be  an  equitable 
seisin  of  an  equity  of  redemption  by  the  receipt  of  the  rents;  it 
seeais  to  follow  that  a  tortious  entry  on  an  equity  of  redemption^  aUd 
a  receipt  of  the  rents  by  a  stranger,  would,  in  equity,  be  attended 
with  the  same  consequences  as  a  disseisin  or  abatement  at  law ;  for 
the  analogy  between  legal  and  trust  estates  should  be  carried  thhmgk- 
out.  Lord  Hardwicke's  doctrine  is  founded  on  the  great  and  fnndaN 
tnental  principle  upon  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  acted  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Nottingliam,  namely,  that  equity  should  follow  the 
law;  for,  as  Lord  Cowper  has  said,  IP.  Wms.  10&  If  there  were 
not  the  same  rules  of  property  in  aU  Courts,  all  things  would  be  at 
•ea,  and  under  the  greatest  uncertainty.  3  Blackst.  Com.  441.  There 
ore,  indeed,  two  cases  in  which  equity  has,  in  the  construction  of 
tmst  estates,  deviated  from  the  rules  of  kw ;  that  of  dower,  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  wrong ;  and  that  of  Escheat,  which  haa  not 
met  with  any  apjirobation. 

Sir  W.  Grant,  relying  on  a  dicium  in  Atkins,  states  the  effect  of  an 
entry  on  a  legal  estate;  and  then  denies  that  the  tame  effect,  or  any 
thing  analogous  to  it  follows  from  an  entry  on  a  trust  estate^  at  an 
cqoity  of  redemption ;  and  proceeds  to  say  that  Mr*  Tre£nsi$  entei>> 
iag  without  title,  upon  the  death  of  George  Earl  of  Orford,  did  aa(t 
gain  any  equitable  interest. 

'It  is  admitted,  that  the  entry  of  Mr.  Trefusis  did  not  divest  the 
estate  of  the  mortgagee,  because  he  acknowledged  it,  by  paying  him 
interest:  but  as  to  Eari  Horace,  to  whom  the  equity  of  iedeni|itioii, 
eonjoined  with  the  right  of  possession  descended ;  this  entry  being 
inconsistent  with  his  estate^  and  destructive  of  the  equitable  seism  and 
interest  which  descended  to  him,  divested  it ;  and  Mr.  Trefusis  a^ 
cpiired  a  possession  adverse  to  that  of  Earl  Horace.  To  divest  is 
merely  to  turn  out  of  possession,  or  to  prevent  thid  acq^sition  of  a 
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68.  Where  fraud  is  charged,  the  defendant  cannot 
plead  the  statute  of  Limitations  to  the  discovery  of  his 
'.,  but  must  answer  to  the  fraud. 


possession ;  and  the  entry  of  a  stranger  upon  a  vacant  possession,  is  a 
divesting  of  the  possession  of  the  person  entitled.  Therefore  if  the 
maxim  that  equity  follows  the  law  is  adhered  to,  the  entry  of  Mr. 
Trefosis  upon  the  death  of  Eari  George  mnsl  be  considered  as  an 
equitaUiB  abatement)  and  a  divesting  of  the  estate  of  Eail  Horace ;  far 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Coke^  1  Inst  277  a. 
a  stranger  interposed  himself  between  the  death  of  the  ancestor  and 
the  entry  of  the  heir. 

Where  a  stranger  enters  on  an  estate  held  as  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tbn,  withoQt  acknowledging  the  mortgage,  he  divests  the  estate  of  the 
mortgagee ;  if  he  pays  him  interest  on  the  mortgage,  he  tbeveby  ad- 
mits the  mortgage,  so  that  his  possession  being  consistent  with  the 
estate  of  the  mortgagee,  does  not  divest  it :  but  as  the  person  to 
whom  the  equity  of  redemption  really  belongs  is  entitled  to  the  snr* 
plus  of  the  rents,  after  payment  of  the  interest,  the  receipt  of  that  sur- 
plus by  a  stranger,  to  his  own  use,  is  clearly  adverse  to  it;  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  title  does  not  necessarily  opesate  as  an  ac* 
knowledgment  of  another  title,  not  derived  from  it.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  mortgage  is  tm  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  mort* 
gagor:  but  is  not  an  acknowledgment  that  A.,  and  hot  B,,  is  entitled 
to  the  equity  of  redemption. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Trefiisis  entered  on  the  death  of  Earl  George, 
and  paid  tlse  interest  of  the  mortgagee,  he  acknowledged  the  title  oi 
the  mortgagee,  and  also  that  of  £arl  Geoi^ge,  who  made  the  mortgage. 
But  when  he  applied  the  surplus  of  the  rents  to  his  own  use,  he  cer« 
tainly  did  not  acknowledge  the  title  of  Earl  Horace  to  that  surplus, 
but  thereby  divested  the  equity  of  redemption! 

There  is  one  material  difference  between  a  trust  estate  and  an  equity 
of  redemption ;  namely,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  estate,  the  trustee 
is  bound  to  defend  the  title  to  the  koid ;  whereas  a  mortgagee  is  not 
under  any  such  obligation.  Now,  in  consequence  of  this  difference^ 
when  Mr.  Trefusis  entered  on  the  death  of  Earl  George,  Earl  Hoiace 
could  not,  as  in  the  Case  of  a  trust  estate,  compel  the  mortgagee  to 
make  an  entry. on  the  land;  for  while  the  mortgagee  received  his  in* 
terest,  he  must  be  presumed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  who  was 
entitled  to  redeem,  and  therefore  could  not  be  expected  to  interfere ; 
still  leas  to  embark  in  a  lawsuit,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a 
matter  in  which  he  was  not  concerned;  Eaii  Hoiace  was,  therefora, 
^  bound  to  vindicate  his  right  to  the  equity  of  redemption,  which  then 
accrued  to  him,  by  making  *an  entry;  and  if  that  was  resisted,  by  filing 
his  bill  in  Chancery;  and  his  acquiescence  for  twenty  years  ought  t% 
iiave  the  same  effect,  in  eqii^ity,  as  a  nonclaim  for  that  period,  at  law. 
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69.  A  bill  yms  brought  for  a  discovery  of  the  de-  Bickneii  ^ 
fendant's  title,  chargplng  fraud  in  the  defendant,  and  5^  ' 
praying  to  be  let  into  possession  of  the  estate.    The  de- 
fendant pleaded  the  statute  of  Limitationsj  both  to  the 
discovery  and  relief. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
could  not  plead  the  statute  of  Limitations  to  the  dis- 
covery :  but  must  answer  the  fraud.  That  as  the  de- 
fendant had  pleaded  it,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
murrer; for  the  defendant  not  averring  any  fact  to 
which  the  plaintiff  might  reply,  but  resting  it  on  facts 
of  the  plaintiff's  own  shewing ;  if  he  was  to  allow  the 
plea^  the  plaintiff  could  not  take  exceptions  to  the  an- 
swer, and  therefore  over-ruled  the  plea. 

70.  In  another  case  Lord  Hardwicke  is  reported  to  {^^pf  gj'* 
have  said — *'  There  may  be  a  case  where  the  circum-  AWcntr. 
stance  of  concealing  a  deed  shall  prevent  the  statute's  2£deQ  i8o« 
barring :  but  there  it  must  be  a  vohintary  and  fraudu- 
lent detainihg ;  for  to  say  that  merely  having  an  old 

deed  in  one's  possession,  shall  deprive  a  man  of  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  is  going  too  far;  and  would  be  a 
hard  construction  of  a  statute  for  quieting  possessions : 
it  must  therefore  be  an  intentional  concealment/' 

71.  It  is  said,  that  if  a  person  sues  in  Chancery,  and  ovhetifh 
pendin&r  the  suit  there,  the  statute  of  Limitations  attaches  2  Vem.  5<a 
on  his  demand,  and  his  bill  is  afterwards  dismissed  ;  the  r.Powu! 
matter  being  properly  determinable  at  law,  the  Court  cf  mI**** 
will  preserve  the  plaintiff's  right,  and  will  direct  that 

the  defendant  shall  not  plead  the  statute  of  Limitations 

The  reasons  upon  which  Sir  W.  Grant  founded  his  opinion  in  tU# 
case,  have  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  for  if  it  should  be  estaMished 
that  there  can  be  no  abatement,  and  consequentlj  no  adtene  pos* 
session  of  a  trust  estate,  or  of  an  equity  of  redemption,  then  tlie  doc- 
trine of  limitation,  as  adopted  bj  the  courts  of  equity,  will  be  inap- 
plicable in  every  case  where  an  outstanding  legal  estate,  wliich  hap* 
pens  perpetually,  or  an  outstanding  mortgage,  which  is  also  extremely 
cotamon,  can  be  shewn  to  exist ;  tor  it  follows  from  his  reasoning,  that 
if  Mr.  Trefusis  and  his  descendants  had  been  in  the  quiet  and  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  the  estate  for  a  century,  the  decree- must  havo 
been  the  same. 
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in  bar  to  the  dematxd.  But  in  another  case  it  was  said 
Afl<m.  %  Cli.  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  allow  the  statute  of 
Tit.»/c  14.    Limitations  to  be  jdeaded,  unless  the  party  in  such  suit 

was  stayed  by  act  of  the  Courts  as  by  an  injunction. 
1  Vm.  SM.         '^2-  -^  legacy  given  out  of  real  property  is  only  re- 
j^l^^lJjTV'      coyerable  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  therefore  is  not 
a  Vera.  31.      within  the  statutes  of  Limitation.   It  follows  that  length 

of  time  alone  will  not  bar  it :  but  it  will  raise  a  pre* 
sumption  of  payment^  which,  unless  repelled  by  evi- 
dence of  particular  circumstances,  will  be  conclusive. 
Jooei  9.  IS.  In  a  modem  case,  where  a  bill  was  broneht  for 

svM.jiA,h«  the  payment  of  a  legacy,  which  was  resisted  on  the 

ground  of  presumed  payment,  arising  from  the  length 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  without  any  demand,  which 
was  above  forty  year» ;  and  because  the  representatives 
both  real  and  personal,  and  all  the  persons  who  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  were  dead ;  Lord  Com- 
missioner Eyre  said — *'  It  is  a  presumption  of  &c(  io 
l^gal  proceedings  before  juries^  that  claims,  the  most 
solemnly  established  on  the  face  of  them,  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  satisfied,  after  a  certain  length  of  time. 
Courts  of  equity  would  do  very  ill  by  not  adapting  that 
rule.  So  essential  is  it  to  general  justice,  that  though  the 
presumption  has  often  happened  to  be  against  the  truth 
of  the  foct,  yet  it  is  better  for  the  ends  of  general  jus- 
tice, that  the  presumption  should  be  made  and  fovoured, 
and  not  be  easily  rebutted,  than  to  let  in  evidence  of 
demands  of  this  nature,  from  which  infinite  mischief 
and  injustice  might  arise." 

The  Court  presumed  that  the  legacy  was  paid,  and 
llfsmissed  the  bin. 


E^D  OP  THE  THIRO  TOLUM]£. 


MllltVS  tfr  $.  AMD  T.  CLAixS,  St.  iOHS-ilH'AIUl,  EOKDdir. 
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